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La geiite clic i)cr li sepolcii giacc 
Poticlibchi vcder gU sou le\Jiti 
Tiitti i copercbj, c iicssiui guanlui face. — Dantk. 

We arc apt to reganl Italy as a country so thoroughly beaten 
by travellers that little new can be said about it ; still less do we 
imagine ^at relics of the olden time can exist in the open air, 
and rem^ unknown to the world. Yet the Irutli is, that vast 
districts of the reninsiila, especially in the Tuscan, Homan, and 
Neapolitan States, are to the arclneologist a terra incofjnita* 
Every monument on the high-roads is familiar, even to the fire- 
side traveller; but how little is known of the by-ways ! Of tlie 
swarms of foreigners who yearly traverse the conntiy between 
Florence and Home, not one in a hundred leaves the beaten 
tracks to visit objects of antiquity; still fewer make a journey into 
the intervening districts expressly for such a purpose. How 
many leave the train to explore the antiquities of Cortona, Chiusi, 
or Orvicto ? or if a few run from Rome to Corneto to visit the 
painted tombs, not a tithe of that small number continue their 
route to Vulci, Toscaiiella, or Oosa. That wide region, on the 
frontiers of the fonner Tuscan and Roman States, which has 
been the subject of ^e last two chapter, is so rarely trodden by 
the foot of a traveller, even of an antiquary, that it can be no 
matter of surprise that relics of ancient art should exist there, 
and be utterly unknown to the world — gazed at with stdpid. 
astonishment by the peaiftintry, or else more stupidly unheeded. 
In a country almost depopulated by malaria, inhabited only by 
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fihe|;fliev(ls and husbandmen, and never traversed l)y..tlie educated 
and iiitelllf^eiit, the most striking monuments may remain for 
ages unnotieed. So it was with the maguiiicent temples of 
rjestum. Though they had reared their mighty columns to -the 
sunbeams for some three and twenty centuries, isolated in an 
open jdain where they were visible for many a league, and stand- 
ing on tlie sea-shore, where they must liave served^ov ages as a 
landmark to tlie mariner ; yet their very existence had been for- 
gotten, till in the middle of the last century a Neapolitan painter 
discovered them afrc'sh, rescuing them from an oblivion of fifteen 
hundred years.^ So in Etruria, the interesting cemeteries of 
Norchia and Castel d’Asso were brought to light not seventy years 
ago by some sportsmen of Viterbo. I am now about to describe 
some other remarkable remains of Etruscan autiipiity, which owe 
their rediscovery to the inteliigeiit enti’rprise of an blnglishman. 

In the spring of 184f3, Mv, Aiusley, my former fellow-traveller 
in Etruria, in the course of a third tour thi'ough tliis interesting 
land, penetrated to Ihtigliano, and thence made an excursion to 
Sovana. Being aware that that place was known only as the site 
of the Roman Suana, he liad no reason to expect relics of 
Etruscan times ; yet, hanng cstablislied suc,h an antiquity for 
Pitigliano, ho shrewdly suspected the same for tlie neighbouring 
site. Here he inquired for antiquities. Antiquities ! — Nobody 
at Sovana had ever heard of sueh “ roba.” From the provost to 
the hind, all were alike ignorant. But his curiosity was excited 
by some coliunharia and roek-hewii tombs of familiar character, 
and he proceeded to explore the surrounding ravines. 

His suspicions were soon conrirmod. Here were tombs with 
rock-bewn facades as at Norebia and Castel d’Asso, — and, follow- 
ing the range of cliffs, he came to a monument in the form of a 
temple, in a style both unique and beautiful. His surprise and 
delight at this discovery explained to the villag(‘rs wlio accom- 
panied him the nature of the objects he was seeking. They were 
no less astonished Jo find a stranger display such interest in 
what to their simple minds was iticaninglcss, or a mere scherzo ” 
— a freak of Nature imitafing Art, or a ’fanciful work carved in an 
idle or wanton mood h.y the ‘‘rude forefatjfiers of the hamlet.’* 

' I give the current stoiy, ■which I l)e- to the itfiintcr’s discovery, which was 17J>5. 
lieve. houever, to have Veen disproved as Sec l)eh*gardette, liuincs de Feustuin, p. 15. 
trcgaids the discoverer,— a dcsciiption of It is at least established tliat those marvels 
the temples having been puhiished at of Grecj^ art have been known to Kuro^x) 
Naples, by Antonini, in his ■v\oik on Lu- for little niofc than a century, 
cauia, ten years before the date assigned 
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“ Srhcrzi, srlterzl ' — is that tlio rnha j’on want ? thore avo plenty 
of such whims/'* cried they ; and they led him on from one rock- 
liCAMi moiiuincnt to another, which excited liis surprise and 
admiration by tlieir multitude, variety, and novel character, and 
alTorded him convincing evidence of the Ktriisc'an origin of 
Sovana. He returned day afttu* day to the spot, and in defiance 
of a midsummer sun, and its noxious inlluences, persevered till 
lie Jiad made finished drawings of the most remarkable monu- 
ments, and had taken their dimensions with the fullest detail. 
He forthwith sent a dcscrijition of this necropolis to the Archieo- 
logical Institute of Home, together with drawings, iilans, and 
sections of the principal tombs for publication. In truth, he has 
left little to be done by future visitors to Srivaiia, so di'tailed and 
accurate are his notices and draAvings, and such the zeal Avith 
Avhich ho prosecuted his researches for the benefit of antiquarian 
science. 

The discovery is of the highest im])ortance, for these siquilchres, 
though ill general character resembling those of* Norchia, Castel 
d’Asso, and Bieda, have novel and striking features pecailiar to 
tlie site. JMr. Ainsley justly ohseiwes, that after “ having visited 
nearly all the antiquities of this kind kiioAvn to exist in Mtruila, 
1 can truly, sa}'’ that I have seen no jilace AA’hich contains so great 
a varict}’’ of sculptured tombs as Sovana.”" 

Sovana is but tivo miles and a half fi’oin Pitigliano, and 
appears to the eye still nearpr, but in these gleii-fuiTOAved plains 
ilistances are deceptive. You ascend from the ravine of l*iti- 
gliaiio by an ancient rock-sunk road, fringcfl Avith aloes. On the 
surface of the plain above, you ma}" trace the road by ruts in the 
tufo, formed partly perhajis in more recent times.^ The road 
coinmands a Avide SAveep of the great Etruscan i)lain to the south ; 
but on every other hand the lioiizon is bounded by heights, here 
<'lothcd Avith AA'ood or A'erdure, there toAvering into lofty peaks, 
for half the year diademed Avith siioav. 

Sovana stands on a tongue of land, scaiicely half a mile in 


- Hull. Inst. 1843, p. 159. Gcntlornan’s 
Mag., Oct. 1843, p. 419. ; 

•'* Similar traces of ancient roads in Greece 
!ire Hiipposed to have been formed purijosely, 
the ruts or furrows being channelled in the 
rock to facilitate the p;msagc of vehicles, 
on the principle of tram-road.s--fq]Rniiig, 
in fact, a sort of stone railwliy. Mure’s 


in.ay be of intentional coii.stnictioii, jind 
how far the result of reiteratwl transit, in 
any particular i;.ase, can only he determined 
by c.arcful examin.ition. The softer eha- 
rjicter of llie rock in Ktniria rcnder| it 
still more dilKciiIt to ff»rm a satisfsu'tory • 
opinion ; but ancient roads indicated by 
liarallcl ruts, cut or ■worn in till tufo, are 
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length ; at one end rises the square tower of the Duomo, and at 
the other the mcdiajval castle, wliich, with its tall masses of 
yellow ruin, and crumbling inachicolated battlements, forms the 
most prominent and picturesque feature in the scenery of the spot. 

It is obvious 'from the strength of these fortifications that 
Sovaiia was a place of importance in the middle a^es. This city 
— for such it is in name — this city, which governed itself by its 
own laws, even after the arrival of the Lombards, which for a 
long period was the residence of bishops and of a powei*ful race 
of Counts; this city, which in 1240 was able to make head 
against Frederic II., and to sustain a siege, is now reduced to 
such a miserable state, that in 1833 its population was not moi’o 
than sixty-four souls ; * and is now still further diminished. It 
is the see of a bishop, but for six centuries past this dignitary 
has not resided there, delegating his duties to a proposto, or 
provost. Such is the summer scourge of “ anarviaf'^ that even 
the wretched hamlet to which the city has dwindled is well-nigh 
depopulated, and most of its houses arc ruined and tenantless. 
It may well be called, as liepetti observes, ** The city of 
Jeremiah.’* It is but th,e skeleton, though a still living skeleton, 
of its fonuer greatness, restilence, year after year, stalks 
tlirough its long, silent street." I visited it in thie healthy 
season, when its population had not forsaken it, and on a fete- 
day, when every one was at home; yet hardly a soul did I 
perceive, ami those few seemed to have scarcely energy enough 
left for wondennent. The visit of a stranger, however, is an 
epoch in the annals of the hamlet. I learned from the in’ovost 
that the monotonous, death-like calm of Sovana had not been 
disturbed by a single visitor since Mr. Ainsley left it nearly a 
year before. 

Nothing is known of the ancient history of Sovana. Till now 
it was not supposed to have had an Etruscan origin. The 
Homan colony of Suana is mentioned in the catalogues of Pliny 
and Ptolemy;® and -that it occupied this site is proved by the 
preservation of the ancient name, which has remained almost 
unchanged — being called indifferently Soana or Sovana.*^ The 

* Repetti, v, Soana. are only “suspected” of, not infected by, 

^ It vroiild bo interesting to trace the malaria, 
eaustf of its nnhealtliiness. It cannot be * Flin., III. 8 ; Ftol. Geog. p. 72, cd. 
^entirely owing to its situation in the Bert. 

plain, for it is raised about 960 feet above 7 ]ld)Mtt|i, always sjjeaks of it as Soana ; 
the level of the sea ; and other sites on but in the country it is generally called 
much lower ground, and nearer the sea, Sovana— which is more consistent with the 
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only historical interest it i>ossesses lies in its being the l)h*th- 
place of Hildebrand, Gregory VII., the great ecclesiastical 
reformer of the eleventh centiiiy, the founder of the Papal 
supremacy over all secular power. Of Homan remains I 
observed only three cippi in the Piazza, with inscriptions of no 
interest. Below the Duonio, on the descent to the western gate, 
are portions <?f the ancient wall, of tufo and cmplecton, as at 



A. O.istlc. 
n. Cnthudnil. 

0. riiiz/u. 
n.D. (Elites. 

E. Columbarium in tlic cliff. 
K Tomb with ribbed coiling. 
(t.U. Ancient roads. 

H. Columbarium. 

J. Tomb called La Fontana. 


K. Ihidge. 

L. Madonna del Selastiano. 

M. Ancient roadciit thrungli the rock. 
X. (iiotta Pula. 

r. lliidge. 

(2. Tomb with Tyiihon’s head. 

K. Uousc-Iikc tombs. 

S. Pol^andrium. 

T. Fontana del Pischero. 


Sutri and Falleri. The Etruscan town must have been of very 
small size, little more than a mile ii^ circumference. Vet the 
multitude and character of its sepulchres seem to indicate con- 
siderable importance though this test is often fallacious. Suana 
can never have been of much weight in the Etruscan State ; and 
must have been dependent on some larger city, probably^ on 
Volsinii. » 

Italian mode of corrupting Latin namcK, — and with the vulgar tcndcnc^ to inscit v, 

.-IS rL„l 
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Should liny one he tempted to follow me to this desolate site, 
which, during tlie winter months, may be done with impunity if 
not without discomfort, let him leave Sovana by the western gate. 
As he descends into the ravine he will observe tlic opposite clitfs 
hewn into a long series of architectural faf;ades, among wliich one 
with a recessed arch stands conspicuous. At sijjiie distance he 
might take it for a new stone building ; but let liim force liis way 
througli the tliick copse on the slope, and he finds its whiteness 
is but the lioariness of anthpiity. Thfs monument is i‘alled 


La Fontana, 

from some fancied resemblance to a fountain.^ It is hewn from 
the tufo cliff, and in general size and fonn resembles the tombs 
of Norchia and Fastel d’Asso, but instead of Etruscan cornices 
lias a Doric-like frieze, surmounted by a pediment with singular 
reliefs ; and in place of the door-moulding on the facade, it has 
an arched recess, with an inscriptioii carved on the inn(*r wall, 
and a couple of steps below it, which give it some resemblance to 
a modern waj'-side shrine.® The general features of the monu- 
ment, even without the ppeii tomb beneath, would prove it to be 
scpnlcliral.^ 

'I’he projecting /oscia bears much resemblance to a Doric frieze," 
but the pediment is very un-Hellenic in character. In the centre 
is an Etruscan mermaid, or marine deity — 

Prima hominia faciea, et puichro pectore virgo 
Pnbe tenus ; postrema iminani corpore pistrix 
Dclphinum caudas wtero commiasa— 

Her face has been destroyed ; her body is naked, but over her 
head float her robes inflated by the breeze, and she is striving to 


" See the \voo<1cnt ou the opiiosite page. 

Tlio inaeriptinn m in lettera ten iuchea 
high. It appeara to be an epitaph, and in 
Human letters would ho 

XTJLI . . I\. VKLU 

VKLUS. , 

It is atatcil l)y Count U. C. Conestabilo 
that in botho other tombs of Sovana where 
this arched recess occura in the facade, it 
was occupied by a stone sarcophagus with 
a recumbent figure on its lid, vestiges of 
•whi^ still remain. Hulletino degli Soivi 
della Society Colombaria, 1859, p. 8. 
Yet it is strange that no sarcophagi were 
found within the tombs. 


^ The sepulchral chamber is entered by 
a passage opening in the hill-side, at an 
unusual depth lielow the fa9ade. It is in 
no way rcmarkahlc. In the excavations 
that were made here in 1859 it was found 
that in certain of the passages sunk in the 
rock to the doors of the toiul)s, some of the 
steps were moveable, made so to conceal 
another passa^ leading to a lower chamber. 
Conestabilc, loc. cit. 

- It is divided into metopes, and what 
resemble triglyphs in outline, but not being 
cliannelled, arc not entitled to the name ; 
there fbie np^^uMec. Each metope contains 
a patera. 
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confine them with her Iniiuls.'^ The Impje coils of her fishes’ 4i\ils 
roll away on eacli side almost to tlie extremity of the pediment. 
On either hand, fiyinjjf from her with wings outspread, is a male 
genius ; the one on lier left bears a shield on his arm, and shows 
some traces of a helmet. 



KOCK-HK\>N T03UI CALLKI) “ LA JfONTAS V,” AT SUVA.NA. 


These figures, wdiicli arc in prominent relief, are by no means 
distinct. They have sufiered from a huge beech, which lias taken 
root on the summit of the rocky mass, springing from above the 
head of the mermaid, wdiich it •has almost 'destroyed, and riving 
the monument to its very base. Tin? antiquary may complain, 
but tlie artist must vejoice ; for tlie tree overshadowing the monu- 
ment renders it emniently picturesque.'* 


® Mr. Ainsley took her rohes to be tvi'iiks ; 
and in truth the resemblance is not slight, 
and the analogy of similar fi^rcsJ5n Etrus- 
can urns, leails yon to expect wings ; but 

here, the folds of f.llo ilranaw niwx . 


seen covering the left arm. She h(Jd& no 
instrument in her hand, os usual in such 
figures. 

■* Mr. Ainsley’s tle8cri]»tioiA of this ino- 

■nxtmovj* wlU-lwi 
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I*ngree witli My. Aiiisley in regarding this monument as of a 
late period in Etruscan art. “ There is a freedom of design, a 
certain flow of outline in the flgurcs, together with a boldness of 
execution in the wihole composition, which differ widely’’ from the 
primitive style of Etruscan art.*’ The subject is one which is 
not to he seen elsewhere in Etruria on the fa^^de of a tomb, 
tliough frequent on the cinerary urns of Volterra, C'liiusi, and 
Perugia. These marine deities are of either sex, and are often 
represented with wings outspread, and with a small pair at their 
temples, which are bound ^ with snakes. Sometimes they are 
brandishing harpoons or anchors, sometimes oars, swords, or even 
snakes, like the Furies. They are commonly called (Tlaiicus or 
Scylla, according to the sex ; but these terms are merely conven- 
tional, and it is possible that they may have no relation to those 
beings of the (ircck mythology. Mysterious symbols of a long- 
forgotten creed, thus prominently displayed, they cannot fail to 
stir the imagination of the l)eholder. 


In the line of cliff, called Poggio Ih’isca, is a long range of 
sepulchral monuments, in general form> size, and character, like 
those of Noi’chia and Castel'd* Assd, but in their details diflering 
from any others 3;et discovered in Etruria. For, besides the 
Egyptian character of the outline and the horizontal mouldings, 
which these tombs have in common with those on the sites men- 
tioned, here we find cornices not receding, but projecting, and 
actually taking the concave form, 'with the prominent torus 
beneath, so common on the banks of the , Nile ; and this not in 
a solitary monument, but repeated agnin and again, so ns to 
remove all suspicion that this striking resemblance to Egyptian 
architecture was the result of accident. The Etruscan character 
is seen in the moulded door on the facade, and in the inscription 
within it ; but the dentilled fillet below the torus, and the rock- 


p. 157; Ann. Inst. 1843, pp. 227 — 229 ; 
Gentleman's Mag., Oct. 1843,. p. 418. For 
Ills illnsti'atiniiH, bcc Mon. Incd, Inst. 111. 
tav. LVI. Wliat diircvencos exist l4tweeii 
luB observations and mine (Ann. Inst. 
1843, p. 234) are explained by the seasons 
in which we respectively visite<l the spot. 
The shiule of the summer foliage must 
have j;;rcatly impeded his investigation ; 
while I found the tomh e^pObed to tho full 
glare of a vernal sun. 

Tho dimensions of La Fontana are : — 


fiiczc 10 feet, .and thence to tho apex of 
the pediment 7 feet. The recess is 8 feet 
‘ 9 inches in height, and 7 feet G inches in 
width. TlicrC'is a buttress of rock 
side of the arch, now much defaced ; whtth 
Air. Ainsley sujjjgcsts may have supplied 
figures of lions, or other decorative sculp- 
tures. Similar bntti’csses aro attached to 
a tomli at Ca.stol d’Assn. See Chapter XVi. 
p. 182. Stejis anciently cut in the rock 
by the side qf the monument lead to the 
summit of the cliff. 
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liewn pedestal which often suniiounts the monument, are Giieek 
rather than Etruscan features. 

The upper chamber, so common at Norchia and Castel d’ Asso, 
is unknown at Sovana, hut there is some analogy to it in a recess 
hollowed in the facade of a monument, and having a bench at tlie 
back; either hy a sarcophagus, for the cijyjws, or for the accom- 
modation of mourning friends.- It is a feature not uncommon on 
this site ; it is seen, in fact, in the Fontana.® 

These facades are separated as usual by flights of steps, hewn 
in the rock, and leading from the base of the clilf to the level of 
the plain.^' In front of each monument is a long jiit, the dec]) 
narrow passage to the tomb, which lies at an unusual deptli, and 
has a moulded door jirecisely like that on the facade. J^Aen 
where the roofs of these jiassages have not fallen in, there is a 
large oblong pit at the base of the monument, the mouth of a 
vertical shaft, like those at Falleri and Civita C^istellana. The 
sepulchres ore in general spacious, surrounded by benches of rock, 
but with no internal decoration, so far as 1 could perceive. 

Following the range of clitFs northward, I came upon anotlier 
group of tombs of similar character, and many with inscriptions 
more or less legible. This part of the necropolis is called Soprarii)a. 

IL were vain to attempt a visit to these tombs unarmed with a 
hatchet, so dense arc the tangled thickets ; and all care must be had 
in crossing the yawning pits with which the slopes arc furrowed ; 
for the ground is kept moist and slippery by the overhanging 
foliage, and a false step on the brink would, in every sense, be a 
step into the grave. ]Mr. Ainsley was obliged to get the peasants 
to pioneer him a w’ay from one monument to another with their 
wood-bills, and to clear the foliage from the fai^ades ; and 1 also 
reaped unequivocal benefit from their labours. 

I’rom the Soprari^ I perceived the clifis on the opposite side 
of the wide ravine to be full of tombs, and crossing the stream by 
a bridge of some antiquity, I reached the 

GllOTTi. Poi.A, • 

the most singular monuments this necropolis, and the 
onlj^bne of the sepulchres of Etruria which bears any resemblance 

* In the Sopraripa is a monument M-itli ami it is pvoLalile that nu)st of these an-licd 

a recessed arch, as in the Fontana, but recesses held cipiii, poi table in some cases, 

M'ithout inscription or sculptured ^icdiment ; fixtures in others. • 

and in the cliffs on the opposite sick of the ® An insstanee is shown in the \ioodcut 
f5len, a similar arch containif a sepulcliral on jiage 7. 
coluin 
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to iiie celebmted teiiiplc-tonibs of Norchia. Here is Mr. Ainsley’s 
(loscriptioii of it : — 

“ It has tlio form of the poiiico of a temple, cut out of the solid 
tufo. One column only remains, supporting a corner of tlie 
pediment, and behind it is a square i>ihistcr, attached to the 
surface of the rock, representing the body of tlm temple. J3oth 
column and ])ilaster are duted, and adorned with corresponding 
capitals, whicli seem to have been very similar to one that I have 
seen in Signor Cainpanari’s museum at Toscanelln, having foliage 
running round its base, and springing boldly up to the comers, 
somewhat in the manner of the Corinthian, but Axith large human 
heads iilaced in the middle of each face of the capital, botxveen 
the foliage.^ The ellects of time are too great to alhiw one to 
judge of tlie character of these heads. It is apparent that the 
column, the i)i]aster, and tlie face of the rock have been covered 
with stucco and coloured ; and this is most manifest in the latter, 
where a broad fascia of the usual deep red colour has run along 
the bottom. T\\q portico seems to liavc consisted of four columns, 
but not e([ually distant from one another, being coupled at the 
t^x o ends, so as to leax’e a xvider space between the two pairs than 
between each column and its fellows TJie pediment is too niucli 
injured to allow one to judge if there has been scitdpture in it ; 
but the soffit of that part xvhich remains is decorated with medal- 
lions. The whole monument is elevated base, without any 
traces of steps, and must have had an imposing appearance when 
pei-fect ; xvhilst in its ruin, decorateef as it is with the trees which 
grow out of the crevices, and have jiartly occasioned its destruc- 
tion, it presents one of the most picturesque objects which my 
portfolio contains.”” 

The style of this monument marks it as no very eaily date, and 
it may be of the time of Roman domination in Etruria. No 

7 See the woodcut at piXgo 481 of Mon. Ined. Inst. II. tiiv. XX. No volutea 
A'^oliunc I. su’e now remaining in tlioHC capitals, and 

^ Geutleiiinn’s Mag. , Oct« 1843, p. 418. it can only 1)0 from analogy that Mr. Ainsley 

I can add little to this accurate descrip- * deems them to have existed. Mr. Ain^ey's 
tion ; yet I am hy no means cerUHn tluit accurate plans and sections of this mbnu- 
tlie decorations of tlic column and pilaster luent will be found in th’e Mon. Ined. Just, 
reiircsent human heads. The sulrface of III. tar. LV.,#ind a further description in 
the tufo, out of which the monument is Ann. Inst. 1843, pp. 224 — 7. 
hewn, is so decayed, that it is diificult to The h'ciglit of the column and pilaster 
determine the jioint, ])ut to my eye there is la feet 6 inches ; diameter of both about 
was some rescnihlancc to largo iiine-cones, 3 feet. Height of the podittnif or base, 
a common sepulchral emblem among thu from 7Vto 41, foot. Tho portico is 7 feet 
Etruscans ; 5^1* analogy would ratlier favour deep, and about 26 feet wide, 
the hejdii. See Bull. Inat. 1830. i>. 186. 
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tomb is soon below it, beoausc the passiifije to it is not clrtiv(‘(l 
out ; yet there eaii be no (lou])t of its sepulchral charactor. This 
portico seems but a small portion of a mucli mi^hliev monument ; 
in trutli it is highl}' probable, from the traces of art on the ad- 
joining rocks, that tliere has been on this spot, as ]\Ir. Ainsley 
observes, “ anyunion of objects of architectural grandeur, not to 
be seen in any other part of Etruria/*® 

The height in which the Grotta Tola lies is called Costa did 
Felccto. In the line of cliffs )norc to the cAst, below the licight 
called Poggio Stanziale, are many 
tombs in curious variety. Some 
are ])urely Egyptian in outline and 
mouldings, as shown in the annexed 
woodcut. Some are surmounted by 
two long masses of rock, as a 
pedestal for a figure or cippiia, but 
in most it is of more artificial form. 

[n some of the facades arc two or 
three long body-niches, recessed 
one above the other; which must 
be of subsequent formation to tin* 
monumenfs, and may be even of 
Cdiristii^n date. 

The most remarl^ble sepulchres 
in this i)art of the necropolis are 
what may be termed house-tombs, as they are detached masses of 
rock hewn into that form. They have a sort of portico in niitiH, 
in one instance flanked by pilasters with simple capitals, and sur- 
mounted by pediments, with a cornice below, and the beam-end 
of the roof above, in obvious imitation of woodwork. The 
house-character is seen also more clearly in the roof, which in 
one instance is rounded, and ribbed witli parallel lidges, ap- 
parently in representation of a hut arched over with hoo])s, and 
covered with skins indeed, there is much ^irimitive character in 
these tombs, and they recall the singular hut-urns of the Alban 
Mount. In this instance, there is a mouhled door within the 
portico, indicating fjie entrance to the abode. 

® There (a a vrido artificial;passagc behind have given the nn)nuiriont, in its oiiginal 
the iDonnmcnt, as shown in Mr. Ain.slcy’s state, a very close analogy to the t^’iiiide- 
plad. I have little doubt that there ha.s tuml>s of Noi*chi:i. » 

been a second portico adjoii^ng/for I re- ^ There are also traces of nntffix'tr at the 
marked tr.vces of four columns, somewhat e\tremitics of these ridges, a.^^ on many 
in advance of the Grotta Polo. This must Etruscan unis and saivophagi. 
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One of these house-tombs has its pediment decorated u’itli a 
colossal head, in liigh relief, of very bold and imposing character. 
It represents the Etruscan T3’phon, or Principle of Destruction, 
and has long serpent-locks, one of his usual attributes.^ The 
soffit of the portico is coffered with a diamond pattern. 

As types of Etruscan domestic architecture, ^hese tombs of 
Sovana have a peculiar interest. That most of iho other 
monuments on this and kindred sites, which have moulded doors 
in their facades, represent dwellings there can be little doubt ; 
but these feiv in question are too palpably imitations to admit 
of a. moment’s scepticism. I know no other instances of gabled 
tombs in Etruria, save one at Bieda, which does not bear so 
close an analogy to a house, except in having the sepulchral 
chamber within the body of the monument, instead of beneath it, 
as in those just described. No Etruscan nccwjwUs more truly 
merits that name, or has the character of a ‘‘ city of the dead ” 
more strongly expressed in its monuments, than this of Sovana. 

In the cliff beneath the town opposite the Fontana is a 
singular tomb with a vaulted roof, with something like a large 
Maltese cross in relief. ’J'ho inner wall is recessed like the apse 
of a church, and there are niches around the chamber. 

The tombs described are the most remarkable among the 
4*ountlpss numbers around Sovana. The glens on the east of the 
town arc also full of sepulchres, but of niorg ordinary character 
— simple chambers surrounded by rock-hewn benches, without 
decoration, inside or out. It might’ be inferred that there was 
some separation of classes in this necropolis — that in these glens 
lay the commune rubjus, while at the west-end were interred the 
patrician and sacerdotal dead of Sovana. 

I agree with ^Mr. Ainsley in considering the monuments in this 
necropolis to be geiierall^’^ less archaic in character than those of 
Castel d’Asso and Norchia, saving the temple-tombs on the latter 
site, though there is by no means an appearance of uniform 
antiquity. At the sajne time there is here a much larger number 
of cliff-hewn sepulchres than on ’any other Etruscan site ; and a 
far greater variety of archJtectural decoration. Nowhere are the 
mouldings so singular and so varied ; for tljc}" show the charac- 
teristics of distant countries, and of different ages. Egypt, 

- Mr. Ainsley took these snake-locks for filled with foliage in relief, whose flowing 
*‘ftlowing hsir.’* I think he is mistaken. and elegant character marks the monument 
Nor could 1 perceive any signs of wings on ns of a IftiiC e;}ioch. lie has given an eleva- 
tho hrows, l^hich ho tliought he distin- lion and section of this tomb in Mon. lued. 
guished. The angles of the tympanum are Inst. III. tav. LVll. 1, 2. 
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(Ireecc, Etruria, and Rome, have all tlioir stump liere expres^d." 
In the general character of its sepulcdires there is the same 
variety ; for to its own peculiar features Sovana unites tlie 
(•haracteri.-;tics of other Etruscan cemeteries — Norchia, Dieda, 
Castel d’Asso, Falleri, Sutri, Cervetri. Yet I did not perceive 
one tumulus lijte tlujse of (Vrvetri, Tarciuinii, and Vulci. No- 
where are sepulchral niches in greater abundance and variety. 
There are niches for urns, and niches for bodies — the large 
conical niches, surmounted by small ones, so common at Civita 
('astellana — shelf-niches in double or triple tiers — port-hoh' 
niches, and loop-hole niches — and of columharia there arc ns 
many as on any other site, exc^j)! Sorano. Nowhere, moreover, 
are inscriptions on the exterior of the monuments so abundant ; 
and of tlie Roggio Prisca and Sopraripa it may almost be said — 

nullum cst sine nomine saxum. 

Nearly every rock here speaks Etruscan.* 

The neighbourhood of Sovana abounds in ancient roads cut 
through the tufo. The most remarkable of these are to the west, 
behind tlic Madonna del Sebastiano, where two ways are cut 
through the rock up to the level of tlie plain. Tlic}^ are not 
more than eight or ten feet wide, though seventy or eighty feet 
»lcep, and the thin stiip of sk}’’ overhead is almost shut out by 
overshadowing trees. A few tombs and water-channels indicate 
the Etruscan origin of these clefts. The profound perpetual 
gloom of these mediterranean roads has invested them with a 
su2)erstitious awe, and no Sovanese ventures to enter the Cave di 
San Sebastiano without signing the cross and committing himself 
to the care of the Vii’gin and his favourite saint. I’he Virgin is 
within hearing, for her shrine stands at the foot of the slope ; and 
she is reminded of her tutelary duties by a j^raj'er inscribed on 
the portico. “ Santa Maria ! iwoteffgcte Sovana, a te devota ! 

Sovana presents a new field to the excavator. The tombs in the 
cliffs have been rilled ages since ; but the plain above must also 
be full of sepulchres, to which tBe spade and luattock are the only 
keys. The richness of Architectural decoration in this necroiiolis 
seems to augur a corresponding wealth of seiiulchral furniture. 

This suggestion of mine was acted on by the Societa Coloui- 
baria ‘of Florence, who, in the spring of 1859, commenced excava- 
tions in this necroi)olis. In twenty days they oj^ened about 

t • 

" Sec tlie Appendix, Note 1. given in the Apiiendix to Mi is Chapter, 

* The inscriptions tliat are legible are Note II. 
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lift}* tombs, yet with very little success,. for the sopulchi’es had al 
been rifled in former times. Even when the door was intact, i1 
was found tlmt the tomb had been entered oitlier throiij^h the 
roof, or the side-wall, and the soil washing in througli the 
aperture had eh(d<ed the chamber, so as greatly to increase the 
labour of excavation. I’he tombs were genen^ly of a single 
cliamber, surrounded by rock-hewn benches, on which tlie dead 
were laid. It was evident that the hltriiscans of Sovana did not 
usually burn their dead, for not a single ash-chest, either of stone 
or terra-cotta, such as abound at Chiusi, Perugia, and Volterra, 
Avas here brought to light; not even a tile to cover a niche for a 
cinerary urn. Nor were sarcophagi of stone discovered in these 
tombs, yet the rock benches bore abundant jiroof that the dead 
w(‘re interred, for on CA’^ery one a number of nails lay in regular 
ordiT round the edge, marking the place of the Avooden cofliii, 
Avhose dust lay mingled Avith that of its occupant.'* No inscrip- 
tions Avere found on the Avails of the tombs, nor on the bronzes 
and pottery they contained. 

In the spring of IHGO the Society opened one hundred and 
four tombs in thirty days, yet Avith little better success. Not 
yet Avilling to despair th6y made a further attempt in thi‘ follow- 
ing year, but from the very inadccpiate result they an ere compelled 
to relinquish their labours. 

On one tomb on J^oggio Grezzano they found traces of rude 
paintings on the AA’alls and ceiling. The iiortable produce of 
their excavations Avas confined to ordinary pottery, black and 
red, some vases Avith black figures on a rod ground, a foAv mirrors, 
sometimes gilt, Avith other objects in bronze raridy entire, articles 
in ■ iron, ivory, glass, beads of amber, and an earring of gold. 
The most archaic objects Avere tAvo sitting female figures of soft 
stone, like those found at Chiusi, hollowed to contain the ashes of 
the deceased, and Avith moA’able limbs.*’* 

Such is the necropolis of Sovana, and if it offers feAV treasures to 
the excavator, it olTcrs much to the antiquary. Let no one who 
feels interest in the past, enter lliis district of Etruria Avithout 
paying it a visit. It is beftcr worth a pilgrimage than one hsdf of 
knoAvn Etruscan sites. Li point of sepulchres, wdiat is there at 
Falleri — Avhat at Castel d’Asso— what at I’oscanella — Avhat at 


^ Sl^iniliir traces of wooden coffins liavo in (ircck tombs which I have opened in 

been found at Oorncto and in other Ktrusciin Sicily and in the Cyrenaica. 

cemeteries, ii» well ns in those of the Greek Jlullettinh degU Scavi della Societii 
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Dieda — to rival it in interest ? In cxtei’ior attiactions, its tonihs 
Avill roiiiparison with tlioso of any oilier necropolis in 

Southern Etruria ; even Norchia cannot sur])ass it. Evei'ythini', 
liowfivcr, be it remembered, uelds in interest to the “ sliadow- 
peojded caves” of Coriieto, (Iliiusi, and Orvieto. 

Sovaiia may reached from throe sides ; from the oast, 
leaving' the lii‘j[h-road to Siena at Aeipinpendente, or San 
Jjoi'eiizo ; from tlie west by tlie road h\‘idiiij^ from ()rhetello 
tlirouj*!! Manciano ; and from the south, fnim Moiitalto or 
'roscanella, throuf^li Fariiese, or Ischia ; and it slionld always be 
borne in mind that l*iti«llano, not Sovana, is tlie point lo he 
aimed at, as the latter is utterly destitute t)f acemumodation, and 
at the former “ the Ihihy ” welcomes the travidlcr with open arms. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXXiV. 

Xel'K r. — MdUr.DINOS OP ToMiJS AT S<iVAN Sec !>. 13. 



Fig. 1. Fi;;. 2. Fi-. 3. ftg. 4. ^ Fj- n. Fig. 6. 


Tfiesb innul(ling.s aro those of the facades of tomh.s at Sovana, seen in 
profile, varyiiiji: from 12 f‘f 20 or 25 feet in height. The upper ]).'irt recossed 
in figs, r) and 0, is the pedestal of the ripjm or statue whieli s?irinoiint(‘d tlio 
tomb ; it is shown in the woodent at page 513. The lower inomhcr of the 
tornic(‘s in figs. 1, 3, 5, G, is dcntilled. These mouldings are unlike those hii 
{lay other Ktniscan site; and |irol)ably have tlicir eounkTpfirls in no otlnr 
hnid ; thongli C(Ttain of thehi have a strong Egyptian eliaracter. The most 
singJllar 1 H tjl/lt. of fif** A * mwl m.-rf Mfivlmno Her 9 Uitf Tiii-fli.... 
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frofti nn unprofc'ssunial man is nncalliHl for. I pvo those niouhlings rather 
ill th6 liopc ot* exciting curiosity in the unstudied subject of Ktniscan archi- 
tecture, than with any expectation oi satisfying it. 

XoTK II. — Etruscan Lnscriiti(»xs. See p. 13. 

Tlic inscriptions at Sovana, though iiiiusnally miineroiiM, are in many oases 
cpiitc ilh‘giblc, owing to the decay of the surface of the iVomnneiit on wliich 
they arc carved. The tnfo here is of a deep red hue, Avhieh indurates better 
jiorhaps than the ligliter sorts, but it is filled witli large hiiiips of eaiboii, 
which, decaying sooma* than the earthy matter by exposure to tlie weatlu'r, 
leaves holes in the surface of the n>ek. There are other dillicnlties in the 
way of making correct transcripts of the insciiptions on Eirusean sepulchres. 
Unless the sun fall on the fa<;ade, it is often impossible to read from l)elow, 
and the inscription must be fdt — in all cases tlu‘ surest means .of arriving at 
accuracy ; for the finger can distinguish the indentation formed by the chisel 
from that effected by accidental causi“S, and thus will often correct the eye. 
lint to reach witli the haiul letters which are generally at the upper part of 
the* fa^'adu of a smooth-fac<‘d monummit is not always an easy matter. Oftmi 
have I reclined on tlic top of a tomb, with my body hanging half over its 
face, clinging for support to some projection of the rock, or some friendly 
bough, while I (‘ndea\ our(*d, too freipiently in vain, to feel my way through 
an inscription or bas-relief ; and often have I been forced to assuim*, a more 
perilous position, standing on tip-too, spread-eagled against the front of tlu‘ 
monunuuit, with nothing to, save mo from the yawning pit at my ft'et, some 
thirty or forty feet deeii, hut the ledge of the rock on wjiieh I stood, only 
two or three inches \Nid(*, and ever slipi>eiy with moistuie, and the grasp of 
one hand on the angle of the fa<;ade, or in some shailuvv hole in tlio smuotli- 
hewn tufo. Yet thus have 1 hung many a while, 

“ Spelling out scrolls of dread antiquity.*' 

The inscriptions instead of being, ns at (’astel d’Asso, on the principal 
fascia of the cornice, at Sovana arc invariably witliin the moulded doorway, 
which is always immediately nnder the cornice, as shown at page 7. 

The iiiscriiition within tlie arch of La Fontana has already been given at 
page 6, and in its Etruscan form is seen in the illustration of that monu- 
ment at page 7. . 

On a tomb, in the aaino line of cliffs, I read “TiirNSEHYRiNii,” wliich is but 
a fragment. * 

Oji the next tomb is — 

'mnvt 

* » 

I 

Or, in Roman letters, “ Tuestia : Velthurna , . . necna.” i 

The first letter in the lower line is doubtful ; the former part of it may be 

,a hatural indentation in the rock, and the rest may have been an i*. The 

%! 

> Count! G. C. Ooncstabile reads this, Bull. SociSth Colombaria, 1859, p. 10. 
«idistia tclthubnas hesxa (or pesxa)." 
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inscriptiuii is the ppitii])!! of a fpiiialr, Tlipstia^ Jlcr p:ciitilitial name VeltAnnia 
irt (‘([iiivalciit to Voltiinia, or Voltiiimia, the great godiless oC the Ktiiiseaii*. 
L(‘ena is the Ktriisean form of Lieiiiia. 

On aiiotlier tomb, hard by, is— 

X 

^ iofljiovMfi)a 

or “ KeAsn’inLATii[ alcii.m \,” whieii I wonid divide tims, “ Kea Snthi 
Lathial (for Lartliial) Cdnia.” Tlie latter word is the great Ktinscan ho 
eelela-atcd in the anmds of Arrutiiim, and t(> which Mjeeenas belongi-d ; 
though it is not gcmerally so written in Etruscan, Imt is nu tamoriihosed into 
Ovelne, C\enle, or Cveides— * 


A\ajwga) 

S«‘e ('hajiter XMl. The stiange star above tliis inseriidimi has beeji eon- 
jeetmed to be a nnniei.d. 

In tlie Sopraiipa is a tomb with “Sv Rwtiia,” which is probably lad a 
fragment. Rantha or llaintha is an Kirnsean femah* name*. 

Of one iiiHdiption F eonld oidy trace tlie le.tters . . “TJIllA"^ . . and of 
another of two lines, onl} “ LMirilA” was distingnisliahh*. 

In the I’oggio Stan/.iali', near the luaise-tombs I read this fragment, 
“ti{[ar . r . . ” On an adjoining nionmnent is the simple \soid “lAi.,’ 
which formed the entile inscription. 

In the .same line of cliff is this epigraph — cKlc i:\Kii . \KS.'' The letteis, 
howeviT, are by no means distinct. If, as .Mr. Ainsley ri'ads if, theie be no 
stop before the last syllable, we have CKVKLNKS, which betiays a sliong 
aHinily to the (Velnes or (Venle.s, meiitiomsl above, and streiigthc'ns tlie 
piobalnlity of the great Cilnian having been located at Siiana, as well as 
at Arrctinm. 

and aiuitlicr on tlic Felccto, near the (hotta 
Tula — 

“AVLK CETllUS OKLIS,” 

(oi». cifc. pp. ir, 18 ). 


“ .\fcnrding to Coiiostahile this should be 
“pjiRAO.” lie gives an iiiseri])tion on <i 
tomb in the Sopraiipa which cscaixid my 
observation— 

**KCA hUTiri L\KTirVL KUMl'U (oV I'UMPU) 
CILISAL,” 



aol. ir. 
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150LSENA— 

jiOhitjH nemoiusa inter jng.i Volwniis. — JuvknaTi. 

Vcdeva Troja in ocncre e ’ii cavernc : 

() Ilioii, romc to basso e vile 
Moslrava '1 scgiwj die li si disccrnc !— Davti:. 

From Pitigliaiio and its interesting neighbourhood I proceeded 
to Bolaeiia, by way of Ornano, a wretched village seven or eight 
miles from Soraiio. 

Hence a road runs to Acquapendente, on tlio highway from 
Florence to Borne. This has been erroneously supposed to be 
the Acula of Ptolemy, and the colony of the Aquenscs mentioned 
by Pliny^ — an opinion founded merely on 'the similarity of its 

* Ptolem. (ieog. p. 72, cJ. Bert. ; Plin. of Ptolemy waa no other than the Ad Aqni- 
tN. if. III. 8— Aquonscs, cognomine Tau- leia of the Poutingerian Table, the first 
rini. Dempster (de Etruria Rcgali, II. stage fr^»m Floreiitia on the road to Clu- 
p. 842) liekl this opinion. But Cluver sium. And the Aquoe Tanri of Pliny wero 
(Ital. Ant. II. p. fiTO) shows that the Acula in the mountains, three miles from Cen- 
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name, which is evidently derived from the pliysieal i)eeuliarit1es 
of the site. Arqiiapendente appears to be wliolly of the middle 
ages— no traces of the Homans, still less of tlie Etruscans, could 
I percei\e on this spot. 

At Ornano I clyse the more direct route to Bolscna, which I 
had soon cause t/ repent, for the lanes through which it lay wore 
hods of stifl* clay, saturated with the I'ecent niins, so tliat the 
])casts sank knee-deep at cvciy step. Thus — 


‘‘ I long- in miry ways was foiled 
And sovG discomfited, from slough to slough 
1‘limging, and half despairing to escape,” — 


till 1 found terra-firnHt again at IjO drotti' di San Lori-nzo. This 
is evidently an Etruscan site ; the surrounding ravines contain 
sepulchral caves, llioiigh hardly in such numbers as to entitle the 
village* to 1h(‘ nanu*, par c.m7/ci/n', of Le (Tr«)tlo. The red wine 
to which it gives its name is known at Itome as among the best 
produced within tlie limits of the old Papal Stato.^ 

A couple of miles further carried me to San Lorenzo Nuovo, 
on the highway trom Florence to Home, where ‘Mhe great Vol- 
siiiian mere ” hursts upon the view. The road tln'iice to H()ls(‘ua 
is well known, hut I may mention that the picturescpie and de- 
sc'itcd village of San Lorenzo N'ccchio, about a mihj distant — 
HU mif/lio <fV(tU(), *‘a fat mile,” as the natives say — occupi(‘s 
an I'ltruscau site, for the clitis beneath the walls abound in 
sepulchres.® 

It N\as a glori»)us day when I approached Holsena. The sky 
was without a cloud — the lake, its islets, and every object 'on its 
shores, were in a summer blaze of light and warmtii — the olive- 
groves w'ere full of half-clad labourers, gathering the unctuous 
harvest — myriads of water-fowl darkened the sail-less waters — 
my eye roved round the wdde amphitheatre which forms the 
ancient crater, and on every hand beheld the hills from base to 
summit dark with variegated foliage. How .then discredit the 
evidence of my eyes — of every senSe, and admit it to be the depth 
ol winter, ere vegetation had put forth a single bud or blossom ? 
^ et so it was, — but it ’was the winter of Southern climes. 


turnedijt}, or Civlta Veccliia, as says Kti- 
249 ). 


8 , 5 . 

® This oannot have hccii anciently^ a 
town. Its circumscribed area, not larger 
than that of a .small cu.stlc, latlicr imliciites 
it a.s one of the stronghold.s—'ca — 


"If the Ijiigo Afezzann, whicli is only six 
♦u* seven mile.s distant, he the Txacu^ Sta- 
toniensis, this may he the veiy wine famed 
oUmtlio StMonum^.Plin, w. ji “ 
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Solsena is tho representative of the ancient Volsinii,* one of 
the most ancient/' most wealthy, ami most || powerful cities of 
Etruria,® and without doubt one of the Twelve of the Confedera- 
tion/ 

The first mention we find of Yolsinii in aicicnt writers is in 
the year of Home 302 (n.c. 392), sliortly aftervluj fall of Veil, 
when, in conjunction with Salpinum, a neighbouring town, it 
took the occasion of a famine and pestilence that had desolated 
the Homan territory, to make liostilo incursions. Hut these werc^ 
soon checked; the Volsinienses were beaten, Tjivy says, witli 
great ease, and 8,000 men laid down their arms, and were glad to 
purchase a truce of twenty years on humiliating terms.® 

Yolsinii, with the rest of the Etruscan States, took part in the 
war which broke out in the year 443 (n.c. 311), commencing with 


■* Volsinii must have Imjcu o:ille«l Volsina 
hy the EtruflwinH, or VclHuim, us 

it would uppear from coins. If the first, 
it liad am-icntly the sjiine iip[»cllatioii ns 
Bologna— Folsina. VcLsi, or Yelsina, ^\as 
u ooininoii family naiuo, often found on 
sepulchral inscrii»tions. The change of the 
Etruscan r into the Latin <i uns frcquent— 
r.y., VoluiuniuH tor Volimnas in the ccdc- 
hrated timih at IVrugia. Tliese vowels, 
indeed, weio intcrchangoal»lo among the 
Romans, who had originally Imnix for 
Aw/j«s, ifvhr for dnl<u\ &o., 'i\hidi still 
holdfi among their Iheiian descendants, 
who have hitciio, durfo, &c. The oiiginal 
name of Yolsinii may well have hecn Vel- 
sima, as we fiiul “ Volsoiiianus” in .•in 
insciiption found near Vitcrlio, referring 
to idaccs in the neighliourhooil. Ann. 
Inst. IS 21), ji. 175. PropciliiuH (IV., cleg. 
2, 4) has Yolsanns, though in some edi- 
tions written Volsinius. Hut the name of 
Vulsinc has also been found, and at ]»ol- 
senu itself (L'lnzi, 405) ; and Vnisina, 
or Vusina,occnis seM*ral times in the Leeiic 
toml), near Siena. Lanzi,*!! p. .*1(51. Tlier^ 
is a gold coin, with the type of ^ woman’s 
head and a dog, and the legend “ Vki.su” 
in Etrnscan letters, which Scstini has 
assigned to Vella or Fclsina (Bologna), hnt 
w’hh-h Miill^r (Ktmsk. I. p. 334) attributes 
to Volsimi (Vclsiiio or Vclsune) ; and he 
^ tlAnks that many copper coins that liave 
heeii lefeiTcd to Voltcrra, or Bettona, tnore 
properly )}clong to Yolsinii. Bunsen (Bull. 
Inst. 1833, p. 07) considers this conjecture 


ha]iiiT. 

Zoiiar. Anna). VIII. 7. 

« Flin. N. II 11. ,53 ; Val. Max. IX. 1 ; 
Flor. I. 21 ; Liv. X. 37 ; (f. riin. XXXIV. 
Id. 

* Livy (loc. cit.) i aides it with Arrctinm 
and Pernsia, as among the ‘ ‘ capita Rtru- 
lia* and Valerins Maximus (loc cit.) so 
de^igmlk>s it. Fliny (IF. 54), however, 
speaks of Porsena as king of Yolsinii, 
which might be interpietcd into a deiien- 
deuce oil Chin.si, but poihaps indicate-^ 
merely a cnnneLtion. It is higlily piobable, 
as*’Milllcr (Etiusk. einl. 2, 17)oi)iiies, that 
after the fall of Tavipuir.i, Yolsinii was the 
mightiest slate of Etrnii.i. 

Liv. V. 31, 32 ; Diod. XTY. p. 310, 
cd. Rhod. Tho latter writer states tliat tlic 
battle was fought at Gurasiuin, which tJlux'cr 
(TI. p. 557) regaids as a corruption of some 
better known name. Niebuhr (III. p.274) 
says it is clear, from the feeiilc way in 
whiih the war of 3(58 was carried on, that 
it was the enterpriso of Yolsinii alone. 
But this city is not moiitioncd hy Livv 
(VI. 0, 10), who recoids the oVents of that 
w'ar. 

Midler (Etmsk. cinl. 2, 15, n. 124) 
thinks that^thc Soloninm mentioned by 
Dionysius fll. 37) as an Etruscan city, 
whence a Lucumo, jirohahly Ca>Ie.s Vibenna, 
came to the assist.incG of Romulus, wa.-. 
Yolsinii. Cluver (11. pp. 454, 473), how- 
ever,^ thinks Vetulonium is here the true 
rcad%g ;*while others would havo it Popu- 
lonium. 
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lliii siege of Siitrium/'* and after tlie fatal overthrow on the N'sinli- 
iiioiiian Like/ whidi must have been in the territory of Volsiiiii, 
we find it stated that Publius Deeius ^Mus, the Homan Consul in 
tlie year 44(3, tooksevcrnl strongholds belonging to this city.‘^ 

In the year 4(^ (n.c. 294) L. PosLuiiiius jMegellus, the consul, 
laid waste tlie f/rritory of the Volsinienses, and routed tludr 
army not far from their city, leaving 2,800 of them dead on tlie 
Held. In coiisequeiiecj of this, with Perusia and Arretium, they 
sought tor peaci', and obtained a truce for forty years on the pay- 
ment of a lieavy line.'* 

After this, just before the war with Pyrrhus, tlie Volsinienses 
iigain took up arms against Jiome,*^ but were defeated, together 
with tlieir allies, the Vulcienti's, in the year 474 (n.c. 280); ^ and 
it would st‘(‘m that the}" were then tinall}’’ subdued.'* Yid it is 
<liHieult to iveoiKjile (heir energy and the love of independence 
shown ill their being among the last jieople of Etruria to resist the 
Homan yoke, with the abject state of degradation into which, but 
a few years after, they had fallen, when they hesouglit the aid of 
Uoiue to regulate their internal allairs. It seems that tlu'y had 
sunk into such an abyss of luxury and eHeminacy, as to find the 
government of their state too irksome a task for their hands, and 
— un])aralleled degradation ! — they eommitti'd it in part to their 
slaves. 'L’lu'se soon usurped the supreme ])ow(‘r, rodi‘ rough- 
shod over their masters, driving them into exile, or treating 
them as slaves, forbidding them to assemble even at the* bampiet, 
<'ompelling them to draw up wills as they were commanded. 


Liv. JX. T2. 

* Ln. IX. yi). 

- Liv. IX. 41 ; Diodoms (XX. p. 781) 
ii»t*icly hays that tlio Unmans touk a cuhtlc 
L.iIlcJ (Jiipinuii, nr .is soiiiu ruailin^s lu\o 
it, eioriniii, 

•* Jjiv. X. 37. 

* Eritotiie ol Liv. XI. 

Sen tlie l'\ihti CniisuJiiics in the C.iyi- 

tnl- - 

VN<J VNIIS.TI. K.Tl.N.rnS. ANN.CHLXMII. 

. . \ LSI:iikNs 1»VS. ).T. Y YU'lHNTin. K. FKIJll. 

rimy (X.n. XXXIV. 1(J) sfjtes that Me- 
tioWnnis Snepsius, ii llreek writer gre.itly 
prcjiulii c(l ay.iina the liniiians, ludashciteil 
that \ ulhinii wsis ntt.ackcd f«ir the sake of 
t>M) lUoiisiiiid stiitiics it contiiiiicd. 

The conquest wJiich the Fastii'Cousu- 
Inrcs rccnid, in the year 4S!>’', iiinst refer 


M. JTI.YIYS. VJ. l\ M V. KL \CC V.S .V.\ . i l)\ \CI \'. 
roS.DE. 1 \LMNJLNSjnvs K N(i\. 

Aiiichn^ Vatin (du Viiih llliist. XXXVII.) 
— “A])p. ei.iinlius C.iinlt'\, intis Vul.si- 
mcuhiltus” — imijitictci to llic haiiie event, 
tor /joii.ii.is expiohhiy .isscits that the V’ol- 
.sinieiihos on licit cxiMstun c.tllod in the 
Uniiiiui.s, as heiiig alicaily their allies — 
tvffTTovSoi yap ^aav aviuv; mIucIi hcciu.s 
jiioht coiisihluiit with piolMlulity ; foi it is 
only thfseri.se of secuiity (•(,n^eiinont on an 
.illi.iiiee with, or dependence on Jlonie, that 
can e\phiiu tJieir .sudden fall into sinli 
dciiths of luxury. Therefore, the rcduetion 
of this iieoplo to the lioin m yoke uiii.st 
luive lieen e.irlicr ; .iiid ;us thcie i.s no men- 
tion of any inteivening contest, it is inoht 
jtndisihlu tliiit the wjir of 474 w.is tlut in 
which tliey weic iinally subduAi. 
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tlieuiselvos hy maiTiage with tlio first families, and com- 
mittiii{i[ other acts of iinbridlod license. Thf Iiomans sent an 
army to the assistance of the pilasters, and soon restored to them 
tlie dominion they liad so pitifully renounced.'^ 

We licar little more of Volsinii in ancient Vimes. It was tlie 
hirthplac(‘ of Sejanus, tin* favourite of TiheriusX Pliny — 

Quel savio gentil clio tiitto seppe- • 

asserts that it was once consumed and utterly destroyed by u 
tluinderbolt,'’ and also that lightning was once drawn from heaven 
by cei’tain sacred rites and prayers, to destr(»y a monster, called 
Yoltti, which was ravaging the land.^ lie further states that 
hand-mills were invented at Volsinii, and that some tunu'd of 
their own accord wlnmco it would appear probable that “ tliat 
shrewd and knavish sprite, called llobiii (loodfellow,” was of 
Etruscan origin — a fai't worthy of the attention of all Mtrusco- 
(Jeltic theorists. 

I'hat A’olsinii c.ontiuued to exist under tin' Empire is evident 
from the mention made of it by ancient writl•r^,’ as well as from 
remains discovcreil on the spot. • 

' So Pk! htoiy Is icl.itcd l)y Valeiiiis serfs — tlio <;o\eiiiotl class iii the fiMulal 
]\l.i\ijmis, IX. 1 ; PIoius, 1. *J1 ; Zonrii.is, svhtoiu of Kliiuia. Ou this view, the 

Alin. VIII. 7; Oiumus, IV. 5 ; A. Vietoi, luj-stoiy of tho leptnteil Muhleu tall into 

ill DccioMiue. TliiscNcnt Mas just hcioio I nviiiy vanishes ; for it Avas hy the aid of 

the tii.st I’linic Mar, and a.s Flotiih stite.s the seif-^ that Volsinii had previously ]»een 

ilijit the Rinnans on tins occasion Meio enabled to maintain, alinost sinylc-liandcd, 

i-oinin.inilcil )»y Q. K.iliins Guryes, it pio- so loiiy and ohstm.ito a striiyylc Mith Rome, 

liably occurred in ISS», M'hon he* ivas consul. and “ for the defenders of their common 

Zoii.iias says that Q. F.ihins and Alinilius home,” as Niehuhi icinarks, “to hecome 

Mere consuls, Imt this must he an cri»r for uti/eiis Mas a matter of course.” The 

Id.iinllius — Jj.Mamilius Vilnius, M'ho shared yreat liistoiian of Romo i onsidei s the fact 

tlie consulate Avith Gnvgcs. It he to amount to no more than th.at tho seifs 

tliis ovoiit which is icfciTodto in the Kpi- nhUined, hy force, physical or moral, the 

tome of the XVI. hook of Livy— res centra francliisc, scats in the serrate, and the 
Pienoset Vulsuiros prosperegostoscoiitiuet. lights of intermarriage .and inheritance; 
Aurcliira Victor erroneously states that the .and that all colouring snperadded must he 
V’DlsinMn sliwes aaoi'c subdued hy Dcciiis attributed to party hatred, or to the foolish 

Alus, for he, that is the third of his name, eviggciatioiis of Greek w'ritcrs. Hist. 

A»'.as slain in 47.^), in the Tarentinc War Rome, I. p. 124 ; Ilf. p. 

(Cic. Titsc. Qinest. I. 37 ; Do FinHI. 1ft) ; *• Tacit. Ann. IV. 1 ; VI. 8. 

and Victor seems to lia\c confounded this ® Flin. II. .'i3; cf. Tertul. Apolog. XL. ; 

subjugation of the sIra'cs Avith the Avar of dc Pallio, II^* 
conquest against Volsinii, fifteen ye.ars jire- * Plin. II. 5t. 
viouH. Cluver (II. p. .5.58) falls into a = Plin. XXXVI. 2ft. 
similar error. » Tacit, loe. cit. Straho (V. p. 226) rcfei> 

i In all the .ahoA'e-cited accounts, the in- to it as one of the princip,al cities of Etruria 

.sill gents at Volsinii are called slaves— inhisVlay., Ptolemy, Gcog, p. 72. ed. IJcrt. 

unri, oiKcfat — hilt Niebuhr pronounces Plin, III. 8.* 

hut - - . ... . 
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I’o Ji piiictised cyo it is evident at a gluncc that the Ktru^y-im 
city did not occuf|)" the site of llolsemu The low rock on >>lili h 
the inedia‘viil caltle stands, is only large enough for a small 
fortress; and if tlat were the acropolis, the city must have stood 
on the shore of tie lake, and on the sloi)0 of the long-drawn liill, 
wliich rises bel^jfnd it — a ])osition of no natural strength, and 
^u(•h as helongi'd to no city of Mtruria, save those of IMasgic 
origin on tlu‘ coast; and which, moreover, is at variance ^\itli 
the situation of Volsinii, which was remarkable for its streilgtli. 
In fact it is on record that on the coinpiest of that city by the 
liomans, it was razc<l to the ground, and its inliabitants were 
compelhal to settle on another and probably less ‘defensible site ; ‘ 
as was tlie case with Falerii. This then was tin* oi’igin of 
Ihdsena, which, as is confirmed by extant remains, occupies tin* 
site of Homan, not of Ktruscaii, Volsinii. Tin* latter must be 
sought on more elevated ground. 

Some havi* thought that h^truscan Volsinii occupied tin* site of 
Orvieto- l'rbs Vetus — “the old city,” par rxcvllvnrc others 
place it at ^lonte Tiascone/* but there is no reason to believe it was 
eight or nine mih's from its Ivoman representative. More prt)- 
bably it stood in the n(‘ighbourhood of Holseiia ; in which case it 
must have occupied one of the clilf-giri heights to the south or 
east, which are full of sepulchral caves, or the crest of the hill 
which overhangs the ruined amphitheatre. Baron Bunsen has 
asserted tliat “ on a rock of difficult access, on whose slopes lies 
Bolsena, considerable remains of the original city were to be 
seen ; ” ^ but that description is vague enough to apjily to any of 
the heights just mentioned. The uncertainty attaching to the 
site led me to revisit Bolsena in the summer of 1840, when I had 
the satisfaction of determining that the Etruscan city must have 
occupied the sunimit of the hill above the anipliitheatre, the 
loftiest lieight on this side of the lake, where the ground spreads 
out into a table-land, extensive enough to hold a city of tirst-rate 
importance. The spot is commonly called II Biazzano, and is 
the property of the Count Corza Capusavia. If this be the site 
referred to by Bunsen, it has now n(^ considerable remains to 
show, or they were dost to my sight in the corn and underwood ; 
but the soil, wherever visible, was strewn with broken 2 >otlorv, 

ZoiiaraK, \nnal. VIII. 7. “ 1‘nll. lust. 1833, p. 1)6. lie sh-eiiu- 

•’ Muller, Ktruslc. I. p. 451 1 Orioli, oii&ly comUats Muller's iu»tinii o£ Volsinu 
Nouv. Ann. Inst. 1836, p. .'XJ. lieing .at Orviuto. • 

® Abcken, Mittclitahcn, p. 34. 
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witliout any admixture of marbles or more precious materials, 
such as commonly mark tlie sites of Iioman ci^^s — thus bearing 
testimony to its early habitation. Towards tli^^ lake the ground 
breaks into cliffs, which, together with its great elevation, must 
have rendered the height difficult of access.^ 

The vestiges of the Etruscan greatness of \'olsiiiii are few 
indeed. Her walls, so mighty and strong,® arc level with the 
dust ; not a relic of her temples and palaces — not a limb, not a 
torso of the inultitude of statues which once adorned the cit}" — is 
now to be seen. Jleyond the broken pottery, and a few caves in 
the clitfs below, now hardl}' to be recognised as tombs, ^ nothing 
is left to indicate the existence of this once powerful and opuhuit 
city of Etruria, — 

“ High towers, faire temples, gooAly thoaters, 

Strong walla, rich porches, priiicolit' pallaces. 

Large Sitrcct('s, l)ravc lioases. baeved sopiilchrcs, 

Sure gates, sweete gardens, stately galleries. 

Wrought with fairc pillours and fine iinngoiios ; 

All those (0 pitie !) now are turn’d to dust, 

And ovcrgrowiio with hlack ohlivion’s iiist.” 


Ill Roman remains Rolseiia is not deficient. Just without the 
Florence gate stand the ruins of a temple, vulgarly called 'Fempio 
di Nor/ia, but on no otluT authority than that \ortia, the Eor- 
tune at' Etruscan mythology, is known to have had a shrine at 


•Signor Dtiincnico (htlini, of Uagnnu'a, 
hciween 181‘J and 1S5() luado extensive 
excavations in the vieimty of I’oKeii.i, in 
the search for the true site of Volsiiiii. 
lie, of com so, rccogniseil “II I’ia/zano ” 
as the site of ancient habitation, but he 
discovered tvso other clifi-lioiiiul jilatcaux 
in the near ncighboiiihond, v\hich, ns 
ancient sites snrioniidcd liy extensive 
cemeteries, iiiiglit di.spnto uith this the 
honour of having held the celelunted 
Etruscan city. One was a densely >iooded 
height called “ (’ivita,” about two and a 
half miles from Ihilsena to Ihc N.E., not 
far from the lake, which almost washed 
the sloiic hciieath it. The hcigfit was 
composed of basjilt, resting on tufo, and 
its siinimit was level, and had Ijceu 
seiKirated by art from the contiguous 
heights to render it more diilicult of access. 
Tho ether was a somewhat similar but 
^inc-covere<l height six miles to the south, 
and one mile and a half from the lake, 


lising in the midst of an extensive ecmetory 
of Etruscan tombs, all hollowed in the 
tnfo, and liflcd in ancient times. Jhill. 
Inst. 1.S57, pp. I'll — 110. Signor (lolinl 
does not attcin]>t to decide which of the 
three plateaux was the tiue site of Vol^inil, 
and lie gives ns no infoimation as to tho 
sue of the two calleil “ I’ivita,” but as bo 
iHciilions each of these as an “aci-oiiolis,” 
and as II Pia/zano is spiuMous enough to 
coirtiiin a first - 1 ate Etiuscaii city, the 
lialaiuxi of piobahility is in favour of its 
being the tine site of Volsimi, 

® Zonal*. Ann. Vlll. 7 — Tei^or oxupec- 
rarov. Caniiia (liti. Mai it. II., p. 141) 
.states that the foundations arc extant, and 
pi*ovc tho wall.% to have licen of sijuared 
blocks, and to tai e been fortified with fre- 
quent quadrangular towers. 

* These sepulchres are not such as to 
tax tho traveller’s time or attention, being 
formless^ defaced, and tenanted by hogs 
or inendiVisintst A few are cdumhana. 
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Volsiiiii." The temple of this j^oddess seems to Iuim' been* of 
peonlinr siiii(*tit3',|for it wiis made the national eah'iidav — a nail 
being driven into b eveiy year, as into the temple of Jove on tlie 
Capitol of Jlonie.'j That temple being Ktriisean, most pi’ohably 
stood on the site Jf the ancient eitj'. The ruins in (piostion are 
undoubtedly Ivoixmii, being of ojnts incertum alh'niating iji layers 
with brickwork. Ihiman also are the sei)ulchral tablets and rippi, 
arranged in front of the said gate, though among tliem may be 
recognised the Ktriiscan names of Ca'cina and Vibenna. And a 
bas-relief of a sacrifice seems also to belong to tlie Homan 
period. 

From the temple a road of basaltic paveunent leads in a dinu t 
line np the hill. It probably ran from Homan VoKinii to the 
ancient town on the site of Orvieto, and is still tlie path to the 
amphitheatre, or as the natives term it, La Piaz/a del Alercatelb), 
- -a small structure in utter ruin and so ])alp.*ibly Homan that it 
is dillicult to understand how it could ever have been taken for 


- J.iv. VIT. ;» , Tfjtnil. Aiioloj^et 2 t ; .ul 
X.iiioiu'.s, II S. .luvoii.il (X. 7 0 
tlie s.iiu(*, liy us he calls 

tins ^'ndiless, to 1,0(Mir Sejaiins, mIio was 
Imhu .iL Vol.MiMi. Slic IS also lueiitioncd 
.1'' tlui i'imMcms (if tliih < ity, 111 a Latin votive 
iiis( niiliiiii, ^nveii liv Eiluetti (X. p. 7 ti) — 
Xditi i to vciieuu’ Uie cictus Volsinien.si ; 
who yivcs a second iiisciiptidu — 

]M.ii'njo De.u NoiUa*. 

• f. noil, Mils. Jitius. If. pp. 17 , dUo. 
OiMli.inl ((rotthcitcii dcr Ktiu.^ker) icj'.iulh 
-Ni'iiia .IS iieaily aIIkmI to .Mineiva. 

‘ liiv, Idc. cit. Jjivy does not stile It 
fnmi Ills dwii kiniM ledge, lint on the asser- 
tion (it one (Jiricins, a cantiniis autlioiity 
for Mich iiKinninciit.^. TIiim lUhtdin was, 
without doubt, iiitiodiu'ed into Itonic fioiii 
Ktiiuia, for it had existed tiuiii the time 
of the kings— a nail being annually diivcii 
into the wmU of the temple of Jupiter 
Optimns Maxinins— and failing at length 
into disuse, was revived in the year of 
Koine dUl (b 0. dUd), for the sake of stay- 
ing a pestilciiLc; when, .sti.’ngc enough, a 
dictator wras chosen simply for the sake of 
diiviiig the nail. This was the case also 
011^ subse(iuent uee.isions. Liv. Vlll. liS ; 
IX. ‘J 8 . The oustoui, us Livy confesses, 
'savouied of a semi-barliarniiM. ag^— qnia 
iaia‘ per ea temiinra litene erimt — yet was 
pi’eserved. from siiiimi ef.ififiiiu iintinn 


of its cfli(a<*v, not iiieiely as a ( lu 'ons leln- 
of the olden liiin*, .is tlie Loid .M.i,\iii of 
London counts IioI'hiiIn on the J'I\(*liei|nei - 
tiilile (111 the (lav of his iiist.ill.it ion. The 
nail evidently li.id a nibolK* iiKMiiiiig w ith 
tlie Ktinsc.in.'-;, iiiiplving tlie liM'd diiieu 
oi f.ite ; for on a vvell-kiidvvn niiiioi, found 
at IVingia. it is lepM'sented in the h.iiid ot 
the Ktiusean winged bate — “ Athri'I,” or 
Atiopos — who 1 % .ilidiil to diiv(‘ .1 11 . Ill VMth 
cl hammer, 1o iiidn.ite tin' ]ii( di'Uomiiied 
death of Alele.iger .ind ot Adonis Ingliii. 
Mdii. b'tins. II. l.iv. (I'J, ]i. .j.'iU. Viiiia- 
glioli, IiLscii/.. I’emi:. I. p. -1!). tl(.‘ihaid, 
Ktrnsk. SjiK'gel, t.if. 1 7ii Mullei (Mlinsk 
IV. 7, d) shows tli.il “ Atliipa” 1'. lint the 
Xoiti.i of the JvtiiiM.'ii, , with .i IlL'IIcnised 
appi'llatiun. The snne .'■v inliolie.il ide.i ot 
the nail w.is adojitLsl bv the lloiiians ; and 
claio ti'fthdh Ji t tun vv a ^ .i pi ov eibial s.ij ing, 
signifying what wa.s nnaltei.ililv fixed bj 
Fate or Foitnve. Cic. in \im. VT. 21 ; 
retion S;ityi.7.>. IToiaee’h (Od. I. 17) 
pictiu'e e+ Necessity, the ioni]ianion ot Koi- 
tiine, iKMiing .siioh nails in hei ii.ind, which 
he also tcriiis ad.iinaiitinc (Od. 111. 21), 
will lecur to the ic.ider. 

•* It is illnstiated by Adaini (,'stoiia di 
Yolseno, p. lid), who (.ills it “ the .saeri- 
tice of the Aivah's,” and deseiihcs *and ^ 
delineates many other Koiimii rcin.iiiis 
existing in his d.iy -ahoiit a c^ituiy since 
; — in tlio iieiirlilioiii hnoil of Uiilsenn. . . . .. 
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Kkusciiii. rt occupies an elevated site about a mile from llol- 
seiia, and is surrounded by vineyards and ciy^stnut-groves. In 
tact ^luvcnal’s picture of Yolsinii, “ placed amnng wooded liills,” 
is as applicable as ever, for all tlic slopes bj^bind Ilolsciia are 
densely clothed- olives below, and cliestnuti above. Another 
Homan road, miming eastward, and jirobably leading to Ihilneiim 
Regis, now IJagnarea, may be traced on the lieights above the 
Franciscan Convent, near the new rcaid to Orvieto.'^ 

'riioiigh the vestiges of tlie city and of the aiiiphitlieatre may 
not teinjd him, let not the traveller negh'ct to ascend these 
lieiglits, for the sake of the magniliceiit view they command. 
The lake, broad and bright as an archangtd's slfudd — its islets, 
once over changing place* and form at the breath of .Kolus or tlic 
caprice of ])o]nilar tradhion, but now two iixed spots of bi'auty on 
its fair surface — Valeiitano glittering on tin* dusky heights oppo- 
site, — 

“ Like a rich jewel i!i an Ktliiop’s car” — 

IMarta nestling beneath its bold headland — tlu^ broad cc.s7^f« of 
verdure girilling tlie lake, — all these and more distant featiiri's of 
beauty are seen over the slopes of olives and vines, of tigs and 
chestnuts, and over the caverned clitls which rise around the 
castlcd-crag of Rolsena. 

Oth(‘r Roman remains have been discovered at Rolsena ; ® and 
in front of the church of Santa Cristina are sundry column-shafts 
of grey and rod granite, and an oval marblo sarcophagus with 
reliefs of the trium}di of Racchus. Altars, clpiUj votive a?id 
sepulcliral tablets here and there meet tlie eye in the streets. 

'J’hough so little is to be seen of the Ftruscan age of Yolsinii, 
at the call of the pickaxe and shovel the earth yields her hidden 
treasuri‘s. The site had bt‘en long neglected by the excavator, 
wdien Signor (lolini of Ragnarea, considering that the neighbour- 
hood had not been explored to the extent w'hich a place so 
renowned for anti(i,uity, wealth, and luxury, demanded, resolved 
to devote himself to this object, lie commenced his labours hi 
1849 and continued them for seven or eight seasons, exploring 

t 

" On this roail, just uhove the cunvent, bliows how niutli caiitioii is necessary in 

are some sin^ulnr sections of caith, show- detci mining ancient sites from extant re- 
in^ ilomun iiiasoniy and npitx inrertumf mains, ^en tlio ground, as in this casu, 

witTi a layer of broken pottery above it, is commanded by higher, contiguous land, 

eight or ten feet helow the pi osent smface; The ilprfacc may present no vestige of 

the snperaicumhcnt earth having been foimer hablYation. 
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till' wooded liilla, nortli, south, mid oast of Jiolsoua tliroiigh a 
district six length, and discovc'rinj^ iiuiiierons tombs, and 

several distinct lemeteries ; but without the success liis i)ersi‘- 
veraucc iiieritod.I The sepulchres, with rare exci'ptions, luul been 
previously rilled/ On tlie slopes of the ria/./.ano, above lb)ls(‘iia, 
lie Ibuiid two extensive cemeteries of Ktruscaii tombs sunk in 
the tidb rock, some of magnilicent forms, but containini'’ miu’o 
fragments of vases and brtmzes, from \\lncli, howe^er, lie was 
able to infer the existence in early times of a ])eople wealthy and 
skilli‘d in tin' line arts. In a w<u)di‘d hill calbal Lo Spedabdto, 
n mile south of the Piazzano, he found a little necropolis of fortv- 
threo tombs, which yielded him a number of maj^nilicent bronzes, 
together with articles of glass and jewellery, Imt no iiainted \asi‘s. 
J\Iany of thi‘ bronzes bore the inscription sirrnivA,” iiiKtruscaii 
characb'rs. In one of the tombs wdiicli had a vertical shaft sunk 
from lb(! surface of the hill above, as at Civita Castidlaiia and 
Kalleri, he found the foot of a bronze statue of (‘xipiisite art, the 
only fra gnu ‘lit extant of the 2000 statues for winch N'olsinii was 
riaiow’ued of old. At two miles east from Holsena, in a wooded 
spot called (Javone Jhijo, be opened a tomb which contained an 
enormous sarcophagus of basalt, as well ns an urn containing 
ashes, and numerous vases of bronze, with liandles ornami'uh'd 
with human heads or figures, most of tlii‘ni bearing Mlruscaii 
inscriptions in wdiicli the word “ simitXA ” occurs, sometimi s 
alone, sometimes with other w'ords. In the hills of Ihieim*, 
S. Antonio, Scopetone, .and Turonu, three miles to the north- 
east of Bolsemi, he discovered a vast necropolis, Imt thoroughly 
ransacked in former times. He had no better success in another 
cemetery in the spot eallcd (irotte di Castro, six niib‘s furtlii‘r 
south, where the tombs were most abundant and larger and 
grander than he had previously excavated, and ajipi'ared to bi'long 
to an aiieiont site, called Civita, wliieli crowned a lofty hill rising 
in the midst." 

But the most valuable discovery of Mtruscaii roha in tlu‘ necro- 
imlis of Volsinii was made in 18o(5, bj Count Fbivio Bavizza of 
Crvicto, oil opening a tomb wdiieh bad been indieated by Goliiii. 
It lay three miles *to the north of Bolseiia, in the district of 

Borciizino, and not far from Barano. It proved to he a virgin 
tomb, the sepulchre 6f tw’o Etruscan ladies of rank. Besides 
some beautiful mirrors and other articles in bronze, it contained 

^ lor details of these excavations see F hiII. — 140 {Golini). The l)ron/cs*iiiciitioii(Ml in 
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two*scts of jcwellciy, two wreaths of olive and laurel leaves, one 
in gold, the other in elcctntm ; tw«) pairs of gol^raeelets, one of 
the usual seipcnt form, two rings, and two Jihimc, and above all, 
two pairs of earrings, with winged Victories asfpendants, of ex- 
<piisite and elaborate art, and among the most beUulifiil specimens 
of goldsmith's work that have over been rescued from the tombs 
of Fitruria.” 

A cliapter on Ihdseiia would not bo complete without a word 
on its miracles. The Santa (T’istuia, to whom the church is 
dedicated, was a virgin-mart 3 T, who was cast into the lake by 
‘^the b(3wil(lered Fagans of old time,” and thougli slio touched 
th(* bottom, as is proved b}^ the prints of her fet‘t on the rocks, 
wdiich remain to this day to confound the unbeliever, she would 
not drown, but came safely to land. Her body was ])ieserYed in 
her churcli till some pilgrims committed a pious fraud and 
smuggled it off to Palermo. Put this is not tlie celebrated 

^Miracle of Polseua,” whicli has made the name of tliis petty 
town known from Chili to Japan, wherever the 1 Ionian Pontiff 
has power or advocates, or the genius of Pialfaidle worshippers. 
That event occurred in this same church of Santa, Cristina, some 
six (‘(‘uturies since, wdien a priest, performing llie mass, enttsr- 
tained doubts of the real presence— doubts not oven expressed — 
wdu'u blood forthwith hurst from the w'afer, and left its stains on 
th(' altar and marble floor, where they may be seen to this da}' — 
screened, how’ever, from heretical scrutiny. 

It remains to be said that the modern reiiresentative of this 
ancient greatness is a poverty-stricken picturesepu; tow n of some 
1700 souls. Peing on the old high road to Ptome, and a post- 
station, it has ail inn — the Aquila d’(A'o — which trumpets its own 
praises, and promises the traveller “most excellent entertain- 
ment.” Lc parolo son femminv, i fafti maschi — “ w’ords are femi- 
nine, deeds masculine,” saith the proverb; or as the Spaniards 
express it — 

Del dicho al liecho 
Bay gran trccho, - 

therefore put not youv faith in the Boniface of Bolsena. 

® Bull. TnKt. 1858 p. 11 (Goliui); pp. ponhcssion. They have since passed into 
ISl— a (Bruim). I saw these uiiuiiiicnts the handA'^bf Signor Alessandro Castcllani, 
hi 1^62 at Onieto, in Count Kavizza’a and arc now in the Biitish Museum. 
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Tomitlo ainl tower wont down, nor left a site. — livuov. 

(inalu ]>cr inceitam lnn.\in, snl> Iiu-e inalignd, 

Ksb iter in sihis, ubi nelnin eoiididit ttini/r/l 
Jupiter, ct rebus nox abstulit atnv c<jb>rein. — ViiuJii.. 

It is a (listaiicc of iiino iiiilos from l^olsena to Monte Fiascono, 
ami the road on the lon^ ascent commands sui)evb views of the 
lake and its ri(dily-woodcd shores. That the lake, notwithstaiid- 
iuj' its vast size, was once the crater of a volcano, seems proved 
by the character of the liills encircliiif' it. In one spot, about 
a mile from Bolseiia, there is strong evidence of tliis in a cliff of 
basaltic columns, irregular pentagons, hexagons, and lieptagoiis, 
piled up horizontally. The quarries, for which these shores were 
of old renowned, have recently been recognised in the neighbour- 
hood of Jhigiiarea, between that town and the Luke.' 

Though the lake took its ancient name from Volsinii, the ])i in- 
cipal cit}’ on its shores, yet, as the Offer Torfiii’niiensiH stretched 
up to its waters on the south, it was sometimes called the 'Tav- 
quinian Lake." In all ages something of the marvellous seems 
to have attached to it. Tlie blood-flowing wafer, and the foot- 
prints of the virgin-martyr, have already been mentioned. Its 
islands arc described as floating groves, blown by the wind, now 
into triangular, now into circular fonus, but never into sepum's. ’ 
Sliall we n(3t ratlier refer this unsteady, changeful character to 
the eyes of the beholders, and conclude that the propagators of 
the miracle had been making too deep potations in the rich Avine 
of its shores ? NoaV* at least, the islands liave lost their erratic 
and Protean propensities, and, though still cai>t with Avood, Inwe 
taken determinate amP beautiful forms, no longer plastic beneath 
the breath of .Folus.‘‘ As early as the Second Punic War, this 


• • 

* See Vol. I. p. IGl ; anif p. 493. •• Plin. Im*. (;it. • 
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liik^-'was the subject of a miracle — its waters were ohaiijijed into 
blood® — a portent of the pestilence that ens^d. If inivaeles 
liave ceased, malaria has not, but summerl}’ vi&ts the spot, and 
makes tliese beautiful and fertile shores, whichlnii^ht be a para- 
dis(», a desolation and a curse. Man has well-ni^i deserted them, 
and tlie fisli and wild-fowl, which abounded here of old, have still 
undisturbed po‘;'session of its w'uters.® 

Monte Fiascoiic stands on the very summit of its lull, the 
loftiest ground on the sliorcs of the lake. It is a tow’ii of some 
importance, with a neat cathedral by San ]Micliel(‘, on the plan 
of the ranthcon, but with no decent inn. Beyond the glorious 
prospect it commands, and its wine, the far-famed, ))relate-snaring, 
prelate -slaying “A'st, ostj which, if it be not Latin for 

“ g<a)d,” as the natives tell you, is understood to represejit that 
ipiality in the vernacular, and the <pinint mediteval church of 
San Flaviano, on the descent to Viterbo, there is litlle of interest 
ill ^lonte Fiascone. 

The natural position of ^[onte Fiascone is so strong, that it is 
dillicult to believe the Etruscans could have neglected to avail 
themselves of it. It resembles that of Volterra, Fiesole, and 
some cither ( ities in the northern part of the land, but has no 
counterpart in this southern district. Its Etruscan anticpiity is 
indeed universally admitted ; yet there are no remains of that 
origin on the spot. The fortifications are wliollv oJ‘ the middle 
ages ; but Latin inscriptions, found on the site, indicate an 
existence under the Ilomuns, while tombs in the neighbourhood 
give evidence of yet higher antiquity.^ Such of these sepulchres as 


vestiges of antiquity. The other, calleil 
1>i>eTitiuo, must have received its uiime 
from the Vesentum or Veaentium of Pliny’s 
catalogue (III. 8), the site of which town 
lies on the western shore of the lake, three 
or four miles N.AY. of Capo ili Monte. 
Hull. Inst. 1864, p. 101. Tlio island con- 
tains no remains of ancient times. Caniiia, 
Etr. Maiit. II. p. 137. 

« Liv. XXVII. 23. • 

^ Strabo, V. p. 226. Columella, de Re 
Rust. VIII. 16. StralK) errs in saying that 
the reeds and rushes of this lake were 
borne by the Tiber to Rome, for the lake 
has Igit one emissary, the Marta, wluch 
fMls into the sea below Corneto. 

y The family of the Rev. John Fugger 
l)cqncathcd a\}um of money for masses to * 
be said foi bis soul on the anniversary of his 


death, and for a ban-el of the fatal wine to 
be poured upon his gr.T,ve. The first part of 
the l>c(iucst is religiously attended to, but 
the people now dispense with the hcatlienish 
libation, and pour the wine, 'which Sancho 
Fanza wouhl have pronounced “very Ca- 
tholic,” down their own tliroats ihstcad. 

" Tlic disajqiearance of the Etruscan 
fortifications, if there were any, may be 
explained by the fact that they must have 
been of tufo, and therefore much more 
liable to dcstruflion than those of the cities 
to the noi-th, composed, as they are, of 
enormous iqsases of limestone or hard sand- 
stone. They would doubtless have been 
absorbed by the modem walls and houses, 
a processVvhifh lias taken place to a greater 
or less extent throughout the tufo district 
of Etruria. 
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are now in the slopes below the town have lost their dislii^c- 
tive charaeter froiAsorvinjf as abodes to the lahourin"]) 0 ])ulation, 
who are content tci dwell in caves and holes in the rock, in the 
most ahje«*t squaloijj and wretchedness. Of thiHii may it verily he 
said, “ They rcniain ainon^ the {graves, and lodge in tin* monu- 
ments ; and the broth of ahomiiiahle tilings is in their vessels.” 
Hut tombs of undoubted Etruscan origin are found not only on 
the lower slopes, hut also in the plain at the base of the hill to 
the south of the Lake. Extensive excavations were made in the 
spring of 1H7(5, which yielded no vases of value or interest, hut 
ail abundance of bronzes, some of considerable beauty, b(‘sid(‘s a 
few articles in the more precious metals. U’his is a new and 
])roinising tield for cx<!avating enterprise. 

The original name of this site has been sought in its modern 
appellation, which has been variously converted into ]Mons Phiscon 
— Mons Kalconis — Mous Faliscorum, or the site of Falerii ; 
though it seems clearly to he derived from the wim; for which the 
^[ount has for ages been celebrated — Fiascone signit\ing “ a large 
ilask.” By one it has been regarded as the site of the Mtruscan 
Volsinii ; ^ by another of Trossuluni,^ a town which ^^as taken by 
some Koinan knights without the aid of foot-soldiers, and which 
is said to have lain nine miles on this side of Volsinii.- 'Prossu- 
lum, however, is more likely to have stood in the iilain, at a spot 
called Vado di Trosso, or Vado Trossano, two miles from Mmiti* 
Fiascone towards Ferento, which was recognised some ag(^s since,'* 
though at the present day both site and name are uitiady un- 
known.* Monte Fiascone is hardly the sort of place tc> b(* taken 
at a gallop. 


® Aljcken, MittclitaJien, p. 34. 

^ Cluver, Ital. Aiitiq. II. p. 562. Canina, 
Etruria Marit. IT. p. 130. 

Plin. XXXIII. 9. Festus ap. Paul. 
Diac. r. Trossuli, Scliol. in Pcis. Sat. I. 
S2. This exploit long conferred on the 
Homan equitea the name of Trossuli. It 
IS not HO singular a feat as was performed 
Ity a body of French cavalry in 1795, when 
they captured Rome Dutcli ships of war, 
•stuck fast in the ioc, TrosHulfts from being 
an honourable appellation became one of 
reproach, equivalent to a luxiirions, effe- 
minate fellow. Seneca, Ejiist. 87, 8. Livy 
(X. 46) mentions a town of Etruria, (billed 
Troiliuin, taken by the Komaiis iy tlijj year 
161 (B.C. 293), which Cluvci'(Ioc. cit.) 
thinks identical This 


cannot bo the casp, bei’auRp Tmilium ^\aH 
not taken by a sudden assault, but licforc 
it was attarkod, *170 of its inhabitants, 
men of great wealth, ])urchascd iimnunity 
of Car\ilins the Oousul, and wcio all<n\ed 
to leave tlic town. And after the eaptuie, 
the same Roman, force took fi\c Ciistles, all 
in strong n itiiral iiositions. 

'* MariiMii, de Etrurift Metro]), p. 46 ; 
and lieforo him, HoKteii. Annot. ad Cluver, 
p. G7, and Albeiti, Dcscrit. iF Italia, 
p. 64. 

* I have on Rever.al occasions made in- 
quiries at Monte Fiascone, Viterbo, apd 
llolscna, and have never been ab’e to learn 
that nny spot in this neighbourhood now 
liears the name of Trosso. In the time of 
Ilolstenius and Marian! it was probab’y 
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•There are two i)laces spoken of by ancient writers, either of 
which is more likely than any of those yet Mentioned to have 
occupied this site. One is G^iiiarca, a city ofktruria, which sub- 
mitted to bo ‘'overned by its manumitted sla\fes, and is desflfibed 
as extraordinarily strong, for in tlie midst oi it was a hill rising 
tliii'ty furlongs in height, and having at its base a forest of all 
sorts of trees, and abundance of water.’' ’’ Though tlio usurpation 
of the slaves evidently refers to th(‘ events at Yolsinii, already re- 
corded, it is possible that the writer erred chioHy in assigning them 
to another site in A^olsinian territory, the situation of which, even 
to the ascent of the hill, four miles in length, accords closely with 
that of Monte Fiasc(Jiie.® The name, wliich given by a foreigner, 
may be merely an epithet descriptive of the place — Winy or Yiny 
— may he cited in corroboration of this view. Indeed it is nearly 
equivalent to the actual appellation — 'Fiascone. The light 
volcanic soil of these slopes must have been in all ages well 
adapted to tlie cultivation of the vine ; which still Hoiirislies on 
many sites in Italy, where Bacchus was of old most renowned. 

But I think it (piitc as probable that this was the site; of the 
Fanum 'N'oltumme, the ^hrino at whicli “ the princes of Etruria 
were wont to meet in council on the general affairs of the Con- 
federation.^ Wc have no record or intimation of the precise 
locality of this celebrated shrine, but w’e know it must have been 
north of the Ciminian, for after the conquest by the Bomans of 
the wdiole of the Etruscan plain to the south, w^e find it still 
mentioned as the grand seat of council.^ Then where so likely 

a more funrjhrttnrcio,*' ami now in so re^anls the hill ming in the midst of tlie 

utterly desolate that its veiy mime has city ; the fact resolves itself into this, that 

licrishcd. ' the city stood on a hill, not thirty furlongs 

® Do Miiab. Aiwidt. cap 96, commonly in ]K;rpendiciilar height, but the ascent to 
ascribed to Aristotle, ami printed with bis which was of such a length, 
works, but written by an unknown Ureck ' Liv. IV. 23, 25, 61 ; V. 17 ; VT. 2. 
about the 130 Olympiatl (260 uc.). He ** Liv. VI. 2. It is elsewhere strongly 
is quoted by Stephanns of lly/aiitium, who intimated by Livy {V. 17) that tho.Fanuiu 

calls the town Oli'a {unh nt/r). Niebulr Voltumme was in this district of Etruria, 

(I. p. 121, 11.^82) coft idcis this iin- for when Capena and Falcrii sought assiht- 

douhtedly to mean Vnisinii, and that auce in Imhalf of Veii from thooonfedcrato 

Oiyapia was a distortion tif the nlime, com- princes of the land there sitting in council, 

mitled hy the author or transcrihers. So they received for reply that no siiCcoiir 

also Arnold (Ilistniy of Home, IT. p. 530) : could he affpulcd — that it was vain to look 

and Mullqn (Etnisk 1 1. 2, i'O), u Iio amciidl for it, “ especially in that part of Etruria, ” 

(Enarea into Olsaaca, remarking that Fro- on account of tlie unexpected invasion of 

liertiiis (IV. clog. 2, 4) has “ Volsanus,” the Gauls; who must then have been he- 

* and that Volci was called hy the Greeks sieging Clusium, which lies in the valley 

*'OAkioi'. * of tlM» Clanis, the natural entrance to the 

® It is scarcely nec ssary to ohssrve that great Etruscan plain from the north Some- 
the text must not be taken literally as thing may penhaiis be deduced from th& 
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fis in the great plain of Etruria, which was originally in the very 
centre of the lancft and contained the metropolis of the Confedera- 
tion — Tarquinii — jlie spot hallowed as the source of the civil and 
reli^us polity of Hhe Etruscans That the shrine stood on an 
eminence we may conclude from analogy. The temple of Jupiter 
Latialis, the common shrine of the Latin cities, as this was of 
the Etruscan, stood on the summit of the Alban Mount.^ We 
also know tliat the Etruscans were wont to “ make high places ” 
t(j their gods- — a custom they had in common with the Creeks 


fat’t tli.it the stituG of Vertiiiniins, an 
Ktrnsciin deity nearly .rllied to Voltumna, 
M’hioh was set iiii in the Tiis«‘us Vieus at 
Wits c.iiitured fioin tliis p.ut of 
Ktiuiia, .IS rroportius (IV. cleg. *2) states — 

Til -ns ego, ct Tuscis orior; nee p enitet 
inter 

Pi.elia Vols,inos dci-'crui.sse focos. 

Veitnmmis .sceiiLs to have hcen an Ktins- 
I'.in Ilacchus, a god of wine and fiuits 
JIc is eallcd Vortumnus hy Varro (L. L. V. 
8 ; VI. 3) ; and prohahly al&o VoltninuM, 
hv Fe.stus (ap. Paul. Diac. v. Voltninalia), 
.IS well as hy Varro (L. L. VII. M) ; though 
ni'itlior rccognihcs the relation in this case. 
Sec Jlullcr’s views <in Veitniniuis (Etiusk. 
Jir. 3, 3), Voltunma was piohahly Lis 
w ife, <‘fiuivalent, thinks GFerhanl (Oottliciton 
del* Etrnsker, p. S), to Pomona. Voltuinna 
or V'^olturna w'jis also an Etruscan family- 
name, found in sciMilclirul iii.scriptions at 
Coineto, Perugia, and also at Sovana. In 
its Etruscan form it was Vultitur.na. 

® Antiquaries liave universally agrcisl in 
placing it in this region, though differing 
as^ to its precise locality. The geneial 
opinioj^ from the time of Annio, has 
f.ivoured Viterbo, from the existence of a 
church there called S. Afaria in Voltnma. 
Muller (Etrusk. U. 1, 4) inclines to place 
it near the Vaclimonian Lake. Ganiua (Etr. 
hiar. 11., p. 131 ) places it at Valenhino, on 
the west of the Lake of Bolsena (see Vol. I. 
P. Lanzi (Saggio II. p. 108) thinks 
jt must have occupied a central situation, 
like the similar shrinea of fi^lphi and of 
the Alban Mount. The site of the latter is 
said by Dionysius (IV. p. 250) to have been 
^■hosen for its central advantages. Tlieti’accs 
of the name preserved at Viterbo, even were 
it asceitained that the said chureb o^upies 
the site of a temple to Voltumna, do not 


is not to be supposed that the goddc.ss had' 
only one sliiinc, any more than tliat Apollo 
was woi-shipiicd only sit Delphi, Diana at 
Ephesus, or Jniio at Argo«;, Jt w.is mciely 
the Fauum of Voltumna pur crnffnirt^ 
just as St. Peter has his chosen tcMiiple at 
the Vatican, St. James at Compo-stcln, ami 
tlic Virgin at Loreto. 

^ Dion H.il. loe. cit. The shiiiie of 
Apollo w'as on the summit of Soracte ; ami 
that of Feroni.i, common to the Sahiiies, 
Latins, and Etruscans, has hcen shown to 
have occupied in all prohahility the elevated 
shoulder of tlic same mountain (sec Cliaptur 
X. p, 12U). 

- The tcmi»lo of Juno ww on the Acio- 
polisof Vcii (Liv. V. 21 ; Plut. v. Cainill. 5), 
and at Falcrii it stood on the summit of a 
steep and lofty heiglit. Ovid. Amor. III. 
cleg. 13, (). The Ara Mutia-, another 
Etruscan shiinc, most pinbaldy occupied 
the summit of Monte Musino. See Chapter 
IV. p. 57. It was an Etrii.scan custom 
to r.iise in every city a tii]»Ie temple to 
the three great divinities, Jove, Jiino, 
.and Minerva (Serv. ad Virg. .En. I. 422), 
and from the analogy of the Romans, who 
bonowing the eustom from the Etruscans, 
raised the same tuple sliiiiic on.tho Capitol, 
w'e may eoiielude it was upon the Acropolis 
or highest part of the city. On the Roman 
Capitol, indeed, wci*e images of all the 
gods. Serv. ad -En. Tl. 31 W. It seems 
to have been a very ancient and gcneial 
Italian dlistom to^iaise teiniiles om tlie 
Arces of cities. jl’Iius, Orvinium in Sabina, 
a town of the Aborigines, hml a very ancient 
^rine of Minerva on its Acropolis. Dion. 
Hal. I. p. 12. Virgil (Jin. IlfrsGl) de- 
hcrilies a temple to the same godrless^on 
such a*»ito on the Calahrian coast— tem- 
]»luniqv<fe apiiarct in arce Mincrvie. The 
won! Arx see/us sometimes to fte used 
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aiul oriental nations/'* and one confonnable to the natural feelings 
of humanity; just as kneeling or prostration ai-^ by all men, save 
Quakers, acknowledged to be the natural attitudes of adoration 
and humility. Analogy leads us to the conclusion that the 
Fanuni Voltiimine, tlie shrine of tlie great goddess of tiie Etnis- 
cans, wliitJier the sacerdotal nilers of the land were wont to resort 
in times of difficulty and danger, for the sake of in’opitiating the 
goddess, or of consulting the will of heaven by augury, must have 
stood on an eminence 'tUther than on the low site which has 
generally been assigned to it. And if on a lieight, and in the 
great Etruscan plain, where so probably as on the crest of Monte 
Eiascone, which rises in the centre of tlie expanse, and from its 
remotest corner still meets the eye — a city on a hill wliich cannot 
be liid ? To jtrove the fact we have not suflicient data ; but it is 
strongly favoured by probability. 

It is not to be supiiosed that the temple stood •wholly apart 
from habitations. The priests must have dwelt on the spot, and 
accommodation must have been found for ** the princes of 
Etruria” and their retinues, as well as for those who flocked 
thither to attend the solemn festivals and games, ^ and for the 
traders wlio availed tliemsolves of such opportunities to dispose 
of their wares ; ^ so that, as in tlio case of Ecronia, there must 
have been a pennanent population on the spot, attracted by tlie 


In Greece, tcini>loa to the gieat 
were gencrully on the Acropulis— .-w that 
of Minerva at Atlien«, and at Megani (Pau- 
Han. 1. 42, 4)— of Jove •and Idinen'a at 
Argos (Pans. II. 24, 3)— of several deities 
at Corinth ' (Pans. II. 4, 6, 7)— and of 
Apollo at l)el]ilii (Pane. X. S, 9). Desides 
wliich, the most important shrines were 
generally on cniinenees— as the temple of 
Panhellcnic Jove in the island of AUgina 
(Pans. II. 30, 3)— as the Heroeum at 
Argos (Paws. II. 17, 2), rediscoverotl of 
Lite years .liy General ^Gordon (Muro’s 
Greece, II. p. 177, ei neq .) — and as the 
celebrated temple of Venus on the summit 
of Mount Eryx, in Sifeily. Polyb. I. 55 ; 
Tacit. Ann. IV; 43. The bhrincs of Apollo 
were usually on mountain-tops. Hoi^. 
Hymn. Ajfol 144. Lofty places werc^ dedi- 
cated to Saturn ; whouee Olympus called 
the Saturnian heights I^copli.^^ 42. 
Mountains, says Lucian (de Saortf.' p. 185, 
cd llonrd(.),Mu:e dedicated to the gods by 
the universal consent of mankind. Similar 
Instances might be multiplied extensively. 


So in the East, Ju]iiter (Iloni. 11. XXII. 
170) and C>belo (Virg. A?n. IX. 80) had 
shrines on Mount Ida. Tlie .ancient Per- 
sians also, thougli they raised no statues or 
altais to the gods, 8.acrificed to them on 
elevated sites. Strabo, XV. p. 732. The 
examples of other oriental nations that 
might be taken from Sacred Writ are too 
numerous to quote, and will occur to the 
tuemoiy of the reader. 

That such festivals were lield at these 
n.atioual conventions, we learn from Liv. 
y. 1. Similar solemnities were celebrated 
at the temido of Jupiter Latialis on the 
Alban Mount. Dion. Hal. IV. p. 250. 

* This might bo presumed from tlic 
analogy of tl^o Luens Feronim, where large 
fairs wore liCld at these religious gatherings 
(Dion. Hill. III. p. 173 ; Liv. I. 30) ; but 
it is also strongly implied by Livy (VI. 2) 
whea he says that merchants brought to 
Rome the news of tho Etruscan council at 
the Panuhi Voltumuaj. Faira were held 
at the similar aniMwl meetings of the Aito- 
liau League at Tbermum. Polyb. V. 1. 
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temple and the ^^nts of Ihe worsliippera. This would explain 
the tombs found on the slopes of the hill. 

Well may tliis Height have been chosen as the site of the 
national temple ! It commands a magnificent and truly Etruscan 
panorama. Tlie lake shines beneath in all its breadth and 
beauty— truly meriting the title of “the great lake of Italy 
and though the towers and palaces of Volsinii have long ceased 
to sparkle on its bosom, it still niirroi-s the white cliffs of its twin 
islets, and the distant snow-peaks of Amiata and Cetona. In 
every other direction is one “ intermingled pomp of vale and 
hill.” In the east rise the dark mountains of Ihiibria; and the 
long line of mist at tlieir foot marks the course of “ the Etruscan 
stream ” — 

“ the noble river 

That rolls by the towers of Home.” 

The giant Apennines of Sabina loom afar off, dim through tlic 
hazy noon ; and the nearer Ciminiau, dark with its once dread 
forests, stretches its triide-crested mass across the southern 
horizon. Fertile and populous was the country, numerous and 
jiotent the cities, that lay beneath the confederate princes as thev 
sat here in council ; and many an eye in the wide plain would 
tiun hitherward as to the ark of national safety. I’he warriors 
gathering at the sacred lake in defence of their children’s homes 
and fathers sepulchres, would look to the great goddess for 
succoiu’ the augur on the distant arx of Tarquinii or Cosa, 
would turn to her shrine for a propitious omen — the husbandman 
would lilt his eye from the furrow, and invoke her blessing on liis 
labours and the maiiner on the bosom of the far-off I’yrrhenc 
Would catch the white gleam of her temple, and breathe a prayer 
for safety and success. 

® Plin. N. H. II. 96. It is said to bo more than twenty-four miles in circumference. 
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ro<*o portai in li\ volta la tossta, 

Clie mi paiTc vctlcr mol to alte toiri, 

Olid’ io • ATaestro, <li’, die torm o qiicsta ? — D.\kte. 

La citii do Orvicto c alta c fstrana. 

(^uestA da’ ll^iii m veclii cd noinc prcsc 
Clm andavan 11, pcrclid lacr era baniu 

Facoio i>EGLT riiERn. 

The last Etriiscaii site in the great central plain that I have t 
(leserihe is Ometo, which lies on tlie extreme verge of the plai; 
to the north-east, and is easily reached from' Florence or Rome 
as it lies on the direct railway between those capitals. It was iic 
always so accessible. AVhen I first knew it, the nearest points t 
it were Rolsena, nine miles distant, and IMonte I’inscone, nearl 
eighteen ; both roads being carriageable. On one occasion, i: 
default of a better mode of conveyance, I was fain to make th 
journey on an ass, with another for my luggage. This mode c 
transit is pleasant enough in a fine country and fair weather ; nii' 
in Italy one sacrifices no dignity by such a monture. Rut wlie: 
nebula vialuftquc Jupiter nile the heavens, or the road is to b 
travelled with all speed — preserve me from the pack-saddle ! 
cannot then exchmr^eliciiun cst astniis ! — be he as excellent a 
any of sacred or profeii^ renown, from the days of Balaam t' 
those of Apulein^or Joan of Arc, or even as Dapple of immortn 
memor 3 ^ Asses, like are creatures of habit. Ogmno o 
suo modo, ed il sommari tiU qntico — “ Every one to his ow] 
way, and th6 ass to the old way,” sayS one proverb, — Trott 
d'asitw non dura troppo — ** An ass's trot never lasts too long, 
pays another — both of which I verified to my cost on thi 
journey / for thougli the rain hurst from the sky in torrents 
my beasts were not to be coaxed out of their wonted deliberat 
.pace, ' consistent with the transport of charcoal, flour, and fire 
wood, by any aa’guments ad lumhos I could offer ; and I had n 
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alternative but tj follow their example, and take it coolly for flie 
rest of the journe}". 

Between Monte Fiascone and Orvieto, but considerably to the 
right of tlie road, lies Bagnarea, on a clitf-bound hill, about eigiit 
miles from the former town. \ot a mile be^^ond is another still 
loftier and isolated lieight, called ** Civita a name Avliich in 
Italy is a sure clue to the existence of habitation in ancient times. 
'J'his, not only from its position, shown in the woodcut at page 37, 
but from the numerous tombs in the rocks around, and the ex- 
cavations made in the neighbourhood, has been recognised as an 
Ktruscau site, though its ancient name is quite unknown.^ Its 
modern a])pellation is a corruption of Balneum Begis, the name 
it bore in the middle ages, probably so-called from the llomau 
])aths, whose remains are said still to exist in the valley to the 
iiortli. Though the hill is so steep and strong by nature, the 
rock of which it is composed is extremely friable, and is con- 
tinually crumbling away, especially after liei\vy rains, so that tlie 
inhabitants have now almost deseited this site for the modern 
town of the same name.'^ 

Tlic first view of Orvieto from this side is among the most im- 
posing in Italy. The road, which is nearly level and utterly 
barren for the greater part of the way, loads unexpectedly to the 
verge of a cliff, where a scene magnificent enough to compensate 
for any discomfort, bursts upon the view. From the midst of 
the wide and deep valley at my feet, rose, ahout two miles 
distant, an isolated height, like a tmneated cone, crowned with 
the towers of Orvieto. The sky was overcast, the atmosiihere 
dense and misty, and the brilliant hues of sunshine were wanting ; 
yet the grand features of the scene were visible as in an engraving. 
There 'were the jiicturesque convent-towei*s embosomed in groves 
on the slopes in the foreground— the luxuriant cultivation of the 
valley beneath— the Paglia snaking through it, spanned by its 
bridges — there was the wide stretch of the city, bristling from its 
broad cliff-bound rock, in the centre of the scene— the background 
of Apennines, which looming through .vapour and cloud, lost 
nothing of altitude or sublimity — and the whole was set in a 


^ Dempster (II. p. 413) says that some 
have tiiken Itagnar^a for the Novemiiagi of 
t’hny (III. 8). But this is mere conjectui'c. 

u have no clue to the Etruscan uamo of 
tliiH site. • • 

- q«ames, called by V?truviiis (II. 
i ) “Anitiana?,” which were famed in Homan 


times for the “infinite virtues” of their 
produce, especially for sculpture and arclii* 
tectural dccoiations, sre said to have bsen 
iliscovered of late ycui-s in the neighbour- 
Iioofl of liagnavM, between that town and 
the Lake of iBolscna. Cauina, Etrurui 
Morittima. 11. p. 40. 
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frame-work of tall precipices, hmig with woods, ^and with many a 
cataract streaking tlieii* steeps 

“ A pUlBf of white light upon the wall 
Of purple cliffs, aloof dcacried.’^^’ 


But why attempt to desciibe what Turner has made so familiar ? 

The rock on which Orvieto stands is of red tiifo, scarped 
naturally beneath the walls, and then sinking in a steep slope 
into the valley on every side. This is the extreme verge of the 
tufo district, and the nature of the ground resembles that of the 
northern division of Etruria. The site in its perfect isolation 
differs from that of all the towns in the volcanic district, Horta 
and Sovaiia excepted, hut resembles that of Uuselhe, Saturnia, or 
Cosa ; and the traveller who approaches it from tlie north, will 
hail the rock of Orvieto as just the site for an Etruscan city. 

The antiquity of Orvieto is inq^lied in its name, a comiption of 
Urbs Vetus. But to its original appellation we have as yet no clue. 
The genferal opinion of antiquaries has marked it as the site of 
Herbanum.® Muller broaches the opinion that this Urbs Vetus 
w’as no other than the ** old city ** of Volsinii, which was des- 
troyed by the Romans on its capture.* But the distance of eight 
or Jiine miles from the new town, Bolsena, is too great to favour 
this view. Niebuhr® suggests, with more probability, that it 
may be the site of Salpinum, which in the year 362 (n.c. 392) 
assisted Volsinii in her war with Rome.® 

Unlike most Etruscan sites, Orvieto does not retain a vestige 
of its ancient walls. It has even been asserted, on autliority, 
that the city was not originally fortified. It is now however girt 
by w'alls of the middle ages, and has a fortress to boot.’' 


^ A town mentioned by Pliny (III. 8) in 
his catalogue of colonies in Eti^uria. The 
similarity of the Hist syllable can alone 
have suggested an identity with Orvieto. 
Oluver (I I. p. £58) held this notion. 
Dempster (II. p. 409) ridfculed it. 

* Etrusk. I. p. 451. Orioli (Nouv. Ann. 
Instit. 1835, p. 50) holds the same opinion ; 
which is refuted by Bunsen, Dull Instit. 
1833, p. 96. Deecke, however, in his new 
edition of Miiller (I. 1, 5, n. 56), holds 
with his author, that Orvieto is the ftodent 
Volsinii. 

« * Nieb. Hist. Rome, II. p. 493. This 

opinion w^ also held by some of the early 
Italian antiquaries. 


more remote than Volsinii teems evident 
from the fact that the Romans in this 
campaign encountered first the forces of the 
latter city. That Salpinum was of con- 
siderable pow’er and importance is shown 
by its association with Volsinii, one of the 
Twelve. Niebuhr does not think it im- 
probable that Salpinum itself was one of 
the sovercign^states of Etruria iloc. cit ; 
cf. I. p. 120). And that it was strongly 
fortified by nature or by art would appear 
from the security its citizens felt within 
their walls— mwnibus armati se tutabantur 
— and^ from tlie fact that the Romans, 
though thex ravaged its territory, did not 
venture to attack the city. 

— 
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Orvieto seems iyi all ages to liafit'e been recognll^eil as an 
site,** but that it wa^.Etrusckii has 1)6611 proved only within this 
century by tlie tUscoveiy of tombs in th^inmediatc neighbour- 
hood ; some opened <teavly fifty years since, but the greater part 
within the hist few years.'^ For "forty yeai's or more excavations 
were suspended, but they have recently been resumed at Orvieto, 
and with great success. 


that it w Orvieto which is spoken of by 
Pnicopiiw (do licll. (loth. II. 20) in the 
sixtii century after Glirist, under the name 
of Urbiventua— Oup/3ii8«vT<is— an apparent 
corruption of Urba Vetus— jia iKjing Ikj- 
sicgcd, and captured from the (toths, by 
IjelisaiiiiK. Yet tlio picture lie draws of 
the place is so far from accurate as to render 
it certain, either that he wrote from in- 
correct infoiination, or that be did not 
lefcrto Orvieto. He hays: — “A certain 
hciglit rises alone from the hollow, smooth 
and 1u\cl above, precipitous below. This 
height is surrounded by i*ocks of C(|uaL 
altitude, not (|uito close, Imt alKiut a stone’H 
throw distant. On this height the ancients 
built the city, nut girdling it with walls or 
any other defences, for the place seemed to 
them to lie naturally impregnable. For 
there hapiiens to be but ope entrance to it 
from the (neighliouring) lieights, which 
approach being guarded, the inhabitanis 
thereof feared no hostile attack from any 
other quarter. For save in the spot where 
nature formcil the ajiproach to the city, as 
ha.H lieen stated, a river ever great and ira- 
iwssable lies Iietwcen the height of the city 
and the rocks just mentioned.” Oluver 
(II. p. 553) and Mannert (Ocog, . p. 400) 
pronounce this to ho a most accurate de- 
scription of Orvieto. It is evident that 
neither had visited the sjiot. It would be 
impossible to give a truer description — 
except 08 regards the size of the river— of 
Nepi, Civita CasteHann, Pitigliano, and 
inuny other Etruscan sites in the volcanic 
district; but it is not at all characteristic of 
Orvieto, wh<hM complete isolation, caused by 
the absence of the usual isthnAis, is its dis- 
tiuctive feature, and from which the nearest 
of the surrounding heights can hardly ho 
less than a mile distant. The description 
««ems to be written by one familiar with 
the spot ; and this confirms me In tHe opi- 
nion that it is not Orvieto to which it refers. 


founders of Urbiveutns raised no foitifica- 
tions, being sati.sfied with the iiiUural pro< 
tei‘tion of the steep cliffs on uhich it stood — 

Excclsrc rupi impositum sine inamibus 

ullis — 

is iKartlciilarly worthy of notice. For, .if 
tnie, it will cxidain the absence of all 
vestiges of ancient walling around certain 
Etnisenn sites — Soinno, for instance, and 
Nepi, where the narrow isthmus .alone 
seems to have been fortified ; and also 
opens riKim for speculation on the extent of 
the ancient walls on Etruscan site.s iu 
general. Yet wo find remains of ancient 
lortifications on heights utterly inneccssiblc, 
as at Oivita Custellnna, and must conclude 
that in .such instances at least, the cities, 
liow'evcr strong by natuic, weie completely 
girt with walls. 

Moiialdo Muimldcscbi of Cer\aia, who 
in 1581 wrote Historical Oommcntaiics on 
Orvieto, states that “on the rock of the 
city there are quarriesof sand and yoz^ulumi, 
and likewise suhteiraiicuii roads hewn iu 
the rock in ancient times, which lead from 
one jsirt of the city to another. Caves also, 
running under ground, where wine is pre- 
served most fresh” (lih. II. p. 15). lly 
these roads he evidently means the rock- 
hewn sowers, common on Ktinscan sites in 
the volcanic district, Tlie caves were 
jirobably tomlis in the slopes beneath the 
walls. For he elsewhere (lib. 1. p. 3) states 
that “many s'cpnlchrcs are found con- 
tinnally,^o{ iiagaus and Greeks (/.<. Etrus- 
cans), with vases of black eartli fashioned 
in sundry ways, and with divera figures, 
and other beautiful things, whereof many 
are to be seen in the Arcliivio of the city.” 

* For notices of the excavations made on 
this site at the former iieriod, see Dull. 
Instit. 1829, p. 11 ; 1830, p. 244 ; 1881, • 
pp. 33-37 ; 1832, p. 216 ; \^33, p. 93 
et Bunsen ; Ann. Instit. 1834, p. 83. 
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In 1874, at the foot of the cljlffs beneath thefity to the north,’ 
at a spot called “ Crocifisso del Tiifo,” a* most interesting 
necropolis was brougl^ to light, unlike au-y otlifii: hithei*to found 
in Etruria. The tombs here disinterred arfe not hollowed in the 
rocks, as in most sites in the soutlierii districts of the land, but 
they are constructed of massive masonry, and arranged side by 
side, and back to back, exactly like houses in a town, forming 
blocks of tombs, instead of residences, each tomb having its 
<loorway closed by a slab of stone, and the name of its occupant 
graven in large Etruscan characters on its lintel. These blocks 
of tombs are separated by streets crossing each other at right 
angles, so that we have here a veritable “ city of the dead.” The 
misonry is of the local red tufo, in large rectangular masses, 
geneiiilly isodomon, and always without cement. Enter any of 
the tombs and you sec at a glance that they are of high antiquity. 
They are about 11 or 12 feet deep, G or 7 wide, and 9 feet high; 
constructed of very neat masonry ; for the three lowest courses 
the walls are upright, but above that tlie courses project on 
either side, and gradually converge till they meet in the centre 
ill a flat course, fonning a primitive sort of vault, cxactl}" like 
that ill the liegulini-dalassi tomb at Cervetri, save that the faces 
of the blocks within the tomb are not hewn to a curve, so as to 
resemble a Gothic arch, as in that celebrated sepulchre, hut the 
angles of the projecting blocks are simply bevelled oft’. These 
tombs evidently date from before the invention of the arch in 
Etruria, and therefore, in all probability, are earlier than the 
foundation of Eome. Some of them, are quite empty; others 
retain a rude bench formed of slabs on which the corpse was laid. 
'J’liough the block of sepulchres is apparently one mass of 
masoniy, each tomb is really of distinct construction, and can 
be removed without disturbing its neighbours. Each terminates 
above in a high wall of slabs, which fences it in like a pampet, 
and keeps it distinct, inclosing the roof as in a pit. Across tliis 
inclosure stretches* the masonry which roofs in the tomb, in a 
double flight of stone st^)s meeting in the middle in the narrow 
ridge which tops tlie whole. On this lidge or by its side, stood 
a stela or expj^ns of stone, shaped in general like a pine:Cone or 
a cupola ; some of them bore inscriptions, and it was observed 
th§t when this was the case, the epitaph over the doorway was 
i always wanting,^ The woodcut opposite^, taken from a photograph, 
gives a general view of this necropolis.* ** 

^ These c'ppi arc very numerous, and of various forms — not a few phallic. 
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The doors oftthe tombs are tall, narrow and without ar^lii- 
tectiiral decoration, not having even the Egyptian or Doric form 
so common in other Etruscan cemeteries. The inscriptions are 
very peculiar, not so much in the form of the characters— 
although there are points in which they differ from those found 
on better known Etniscan sites — as in the epitaphs themselves, 
^\]licll arc written without the usual divisions into words, contain 
few proper names that arc familiar to the student of the Etruscan 
language, and fail to set forth in tlie usual manner the family 
relations and connexions, with the sex and age, of the deceased. 
TIic}' have all, moreover, tlio peculiarity of commencing witli tin; 
word 

1 am not aware tliat tliese inscriptions have heon published, 
and I will therefore give some of them in Homan lettcu’s. — In the 
street shown in the woodcut there are four epitaphs, viz : — 
MIMAMA11KESTEETTIELIES3 
MILAUCIIURIESLATINIES 
MIMAMAllKESTUIASNAS 


MTLAETHIASRUriNAS 

Til the street parallel to this, behind the tombs in the fore- 
ground of the woodcut, twelve sepulchres Inivc been disinterred, 
seven on one hand, and five on the oilier. The following are the 
inscriptions that are legible 

MIARATHIAAR, , /THEXAS 

MILARIKESTELATHURARSUTJ[[* 

MIVELELIASA/./RMINAIA 

MILARISATLA/.^/SIXAS 

MIAVILESSASUNAS 


MIMAMARKESr '/AVIATE 

MITHUKER/,'SARA//ES 

MILARTHIAIAMAXAS# 


^ Muller (I. p, 4.’>l) t»kc8 the initial 
“Mi” in such sepulchral Inscriptions as 
these, to be the first person of the verb 
substantive, equivalent to ti/i, and points 
<'iit that it always precedes a proper name, 
which appears from its termination in 
“s,” to he in the genitive. • iHa Considers 
all these inscriptions commencing with 
“ Mi,” to be Tyrrhene, and not Etniscan. 


* MAMARKr.s must he Maraercus, tho 
name of a very ancient Roman family of 
the (toiis iRtiiilia, which claimed its origin 
from Kiamercus, tho son of Nuraa. The 
name is Oscan, and derived from Mamers, 
the (h!can, or, as Varro calls it, tho Sabine,' 
appellation of ^lars, Cf. Ueqpke’s Muller, 
I. p. 4U7. 

* Larikes must be equivalent to the 
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A little to the east of the tombs shown in tji'e woodcut, or to 
the left of tlie spectator, is a deep pit, containin<? two sepulchres, 
facing each other at a great depth below the surface. They bear 
these inscriptions on their lintels : 

MILARTniAHULCirENASVELTHrRUSKLES 

MILARTHIASTRAMENAS 

Tlic above will suffice to show that these are very unlike the 
Etniscan sepulchral inscriptions of Corneto, Chinsi, Perugia, or 
\’'olten’a. 

U’he contents of these tombs confirm the antiquity suggested 
by their style of constniction. A few tliough not important 
specimens of hucchero — tlie early black ware with reliefs — were 
found here, together with some painted vases of very arcliaic 
style ; some articles in bronze, but no mirrors, or anything that 
marked an advanced period of art; a spear-liead with its saurotcr 
or but-end, both of iron ; and a few ornaments in gold, of which 
a largo circular brooch was the most remarkable. In these house- 
like tombs the dead were almost invariably buried; traces of 
cremation being extremely rare. So far as I could leani, 
nothing has been found in these sepulchres of so late a date as 
500 me. 

Signor Pdccardo Mancini, the happy man. who owns these 
tombs, and who carries on excavations here throughout the 
winter, infonns me that he has found sepulchres of other descrip- 
tions in the neighbourhood — some constructed of slabs, in two 
small chambers, which must be of later date than the house- 
tombs, and these always contain the most beautiful painted vases. 
He has discovered no figured mirrors, though such articles are 
occasionally brought to light in this necropolis. Most of the 
vases are of the second, or Ai-chaic Greek, style, and very large 
and fine they often are, although rarely fomid in an unbroken 
state. The amphora is the most common form. 

Most of the produce of Mancinis pickaxe is now stored in the 
Palace of the Conte della^^'aina, facing the Duomo — a gentleman 
whose patriotism and good taste have urged him at a great expense 
to make a collection of the antiquities disebvered in the vicinity 
of his native town, and >yhose courtesy leaves it at all times 

• 

fiarciiis or Lartiu^ of the Koroans, the dictator,, were distingniahed mciqbers. 
ancient patr^ian Gons, of which Spurius Dionysiife wi^^es the name A&piuos, which 
Lartins, who kept the Sublician bridge is very near the Etruscanr Cf. Boecke’s 
with lloratius, and Titus Lartius, the first Muller, I. p. 462. 
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nfcessible to strangers. I should state that his collection is nf>t 
confined to the n^a of (^rvieto, but contains also many articles 
from Chiiisi, and other Etruscan sites. 

First Hooni. — Small ash-chests of toiTa cotta, principally from 
(’liiusi; with ordinary ware. 

Second Room. — Black vases with reliefs, some of archaic cha- 
racter ; others of very elegant forms hut of much later date ; — ■ 
some with a high lustre, from Castel (Horgio, a site two miles 
from Orvieto, on the road to Viterbo. Bronzes of various descrip- 
tions, lamps, masks, and small figures in terra cotta. Beads of 
glass and amber, and Egyptian figures in smalt, — all found at 
Orvieto. 

'J’l lird Room . — Bficrh era, A portion of this pottery from Orvieto ; 
the rest from (>hiusi; including two tall cock-crowned vases. 

Foiirtli Room. — Figured vases, cliiefly hjUloHy or drinking-bowls, 
with both black and yellow figures, but the latter in the severe 
archaict style of the former, ^lany with eyes. 

Fifth Room. — Figured pottery. Here are examples of almost 
every stylo from the early olpc with bands of animals and 
cliinneras, in the so-called Babylonian style, down to the black 
lustred vases with floral decorations, in white and gold, of the 
second century n.c. Among the vases the following are most 
noteworthy ; — 

A Icdchc 'with archaic figures in various colours, like the jiottery 
of (Jorinth. An amphora in coarse red ware with archaic figures 
painted on it in white outlines 1 Some good s))ecimens of tlic 
Archaic Greek style, among which is an admirable hydria with 
warriors in a quadrigoj contending with hopVitce on foot. Lrhythi 
witli black figures on a white ground, rarely found in Etruria. 
Two stanini in tlie Third Stjde, — ^^linerva overcoming a Giant, 
andPeleus carrying off Thetis. A few amphorcc of very fine ware 
like that of Nola ; and others in the florid careless style of Magna 
Gnecia. Perhaps the gem of the collection is an amjdtora with 
red figures, but in a severe style of art, repwsenting Hercules 
conquering the Amazons, very similar in^ treatment and style, as 
well as ill subject, to the celebrated vase in the Museum of 
Arezzo. Two vases iiupainted, with figured handles in imitation 
of bronze. V^ses of this description have been found in the 
necropolis of Orvieto, retaining traces of the silver leaf with 
which they were originally j^oated. They so closely resemble in 
style others found in Affiilid, some of which have evidently been 
gilt, as to have given rise to the opinion that they must be impor- 
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t^ions frQin that paii; of Ital 3 % where imitations x)f gold and silver 
vases in ter^a-cotta are not unfrequent.® 

Sixth Room. — Coins and jewqUeiy. — Among the gold ornaments 
is a pair of large earrings from Castel Giorgio, and a smaller but 
very elaborately wrought pair, from ^lancini’s excavations at the 
Qtocifisso del Tufo. 

In the Opera del Duoino, adjoining the Palazzo della Faina, 
are a few Etruscan terra-cottas well worthy of notice. Among 
them is an alto rilievo of a man, about three feet high. Five 
masks, male and female, coloured, very archaic and quaint, yet 
full of life. A female figure seated, headless and broken, A 
large (jnrtjnmdim coloured to the life. 

The Etruscan anti(iuities of Orvieto are not all within or im- 
inediatel}^ around tlie town. Tlie necropolis of the ancient city 
extended across the deep intervening valley to the crest of the 
lofty table-land which arises to the south-west. On this elevated 
plateau is a natural mound called Poggio del Koccolo, which inay 
be hardly three miles from Orvieto as the crow flies, and thus is 
accessible on foot in about an hour, though it takes double that 
time or more to drive to it by the high road. For you have to take 
the road to Viterbo, across the wide and deep valley, ascending to 
the very brow of the heights opposite those on which the city 
stands, and then to double back to the Poggio del Koccolb. Here 
in 1803 Signor Homenico Golini of llagnarea made excavations 
in a chestnut wood, and opened a number of tombs Iving in tiers 
on the hill slope. Two of them, in the higher part of the hillock, 
had paintings on their walls, and one, for tlie novelty and interest 
of the subjects depicted, as well as for the excellence of the ait 
" exhibited, j’ields to none of the painted tomig yet discovered at 
Cbrneto or Chiusi. The keys of these sepulchres are kept by 
Filomela Tonelli, who lives at a village some miles from Orvieto, 
and the traveller should give her some hours* notice of his in- 
tention to visit the tombs, or he may make a fruitless journey to 
the spot.® 

Tliese tombs are eittered by long level passages cut in the 

slope. T'he less. important ofthe two mn}vbc designated the 
' ' * 

ToMBA DfeLLE*DUE BiGIIE. 

^ On the very threshold you encounter figures from the Etruscan 
\ * 

* Ann. Inst. 1871, pp. 5— 27 (Klnegr ttf this description made at Naucra* 

mann^. ^,JIon. Inst. IX. tav, 26, tev. tis on the“Nilo. 
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^pirit-world ; on ibe right door-post Clmrun, witli bluish flesh nnd 
^ ellow wings, brandishes a snake to keep out intinders ; opposite 
hiiii stands a demon of doubtful gender, with j’ellow pinions. A 
step within the tomb brings you back to mundane scenes. ( )n 
carh side of tlie door is a hirfa, drawn by horses of contrastefl 
colours — red and grey — the darker hue throwing out the lightw. 
'riie steeds are well proportioned and full of spirit : they have broad 
bands about their necks, by which they are attached to the pole, 
'riie auriija who drives the car to the left of the door is clad in a 
^^hitc tunic with a broad red meamler border, and wears his hair 
twisted on his crown into a high peak, like a int\this. These 
h] fiP probably indicate the chariot-races which were held in 
liMUour of the deceased. Both the an,rlif(R had Ktruscau inscrip- 
tions attached, now scarcely legible. In the pediment over the 
door a i)air of huge bearded serpents are dcpic.tcd in threatening 
attitudes. Similar reptiles appear to have occupied the opposite 
pediment. The figures which adorned the wall Ixdow them are 
well-nigh obliterated ; yet in one corner you can distinguish the 
lower limbs of two warriors wearing greaves, one of them with a 
shield also ; and in the other, two helnieted heads, witli an 
inscription between them — ‘‘ S.vriuA Tjialtaz ’* 

scenes on the side-walls have been wofiilly injured, yet 
enough i?emains to give an idea of their decorations. The wall 
to the right was occupied by three banqueting-couches covered 
with ri(di drapery, each having the usual liifiiopodiiim, or long 
footstool, beneath it, on which stands a pair of pigeons, and in 
one instance a pair of sandals also. Two only of the revellers 
have been spared; both young men, crowned with laurel, and 
draped in white imlUa, which leave the upper half of their bodies 
bare. They appear to he engaged in conversation, and your eye 
is struck with the animated expression of their countenances, and 
tlie ease and elegance of their attitudes. Tlicir names are 
recorded on the wall. 

I'he festivities were continued on the opposite wall, for one- 
balf of it was occupied by two similar coiPches ; the other lialf by 
a band of musicians. , Of the revellers nothing remains hut two 
beads, both fillet-houiftl ; one that of a man, the other, witli 

golden hair and fair complexion, belongs to a woman, named 

• 

^•iatnpaolo Pasqiialone, who will comitiuni< will meet you at the spot where yon aro 
' ■ate with the said Filomcna, ifnd, i? re- obliged to leave your carnage, and will con- 
'I'uicd, will guide you on foot to these duct you thence to tlie Poggio, a good half- 
Onu ts. If you tjike the high-road, Filomela mile distant. 
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I'liANUKViii,’* or Tanaquil. Her partner is ^juite obliterated, 
bui liis name, “ Vel Cnpiius,’* is recorded on the wall. At the 
foot of the couch stands a man playing a heptachord lyre. He 
is followed by a boy cupbearer; then by four cornicinesy or 
trumpeters, two with long straight litiiiy curved at the end ; the 
cffliers with circular trumpets — ^both instruments of Etruscan 
invention.^ All are draped in white, but not a figure is perfect. 
Fortunately the heads are preseiwed. Over the procession is 
the epigi’aph “Presnthe.*’** In general character this procession 
bears a strong resemblance to that in the now closed Grotta 
Bruschi at Corncto, the chief difference being that this appears to 
be a scene from the upper world, while that was a procession of 
souls in the Etruscan Orcus. 

The other painted tomb almost adjoins, and is called after its 
discoverer, 

Tomb A Goliki. 

It is about 17 feet square and 9 feet high, and is divided into two 
chambers by a partition-wall of rock. It had paintings on its 
doorposts, but they are almost obliterated. You still see the 
head and shoulders of a man with a crook in his hand, and on 
the op]iosite wall, two bristling snakes with a small door-mat 
between them — the remains probably of Charun, or some otliei* 
Etruscan demon, who has vanished from the "wall, leaving only 
his hairy scalp to mark the place he once occupied. 

If on entering the tomb you turn to the left, you are startled 
b}' the carcass of a huge red ox, suspended from a beam in the 
ceiling, while his freshly severed head, painted to the life, lies on 
the ground below. Hanging by its side are a hare and a deer 
between a brace of pigeons, and another of fowls, suspended by 
their beaksi This is apparently a butcher’s and poulterer’s shop, 
3 'et the trees show it to be OTjt of doors ; or it may be a larder 
stocked for the funeral feast, which is represented on the other 
walls of the tomb* u ^ 

On the wall adjoining you See l^f a dozen figures busied with 
preparations for the feast, all with their names attached<. Close 
to the larder a half-clad youth, with gestures indidhtive of great 

7 AtLeintiw (iv. 82) tclU us that both tombs, takes this word to be equivalent to 
curved and straight trumpets — ntparii t« the Ajiparitor o! the Bomans. Pitture 
Kol ardA¥i 77 cs — were the invention of the Munoli, p. 22, tav. 1-3 ; cf. Bull. In»t. 
KtruscoiAj. 186)), p.' 50 (Brunn.) for a description of 

^ The Count Giancarlo Gonestabile, who this tomb on its first discovery. 
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exei-tion, is cliopjjing a mass of flesh on a low bench or block. 
Tlien comes a series of four tripod tables, resting on deers* legs, 
and on each is a large pomegranate with eggs and bunches of 
grapes. Four domestics or slaves — two of each sex — are busied 
ill various wn3^s at the tables. One of the males is nude, the other, 
who plays the double-pipes, is half-draped. The women wear tight 
yellow jackets with short sleeves ; one has a white gown also ; 
the other, who seems a superior servant, wears a white hlmatioii, 
or mantle, over her shoulder. Both have necklaces of gold ; and 
the latter, red earrings also, of quaint form. Their flesh, like 
that of all the women in this tomb, is a pale red, while that of 
the males is of a much deeper hue. In the corner next the 
anhitlo, a slave, with a yeUow cloth about his loins, is kneading or 
grinding at a concave tripod table, which has a small lip towards 
the spectator. lie holds in each hand an instrument like that 
now used for grinding colours ; but what his precise occupation 
may be is not easy to determine, although his surroundings show 
that ill some way or other he is aiding the preparations for the 
feast. 

On the inner wall of this chamber we have a representation of 
the kitchen. A large square furnace or stove, with open door, 
is the principal object, in front of which stand two deep jars, 
probably full of water. Lord of the furnace, and half-hidden 
behind it, stands the cook, brandishing aloft a red chopper, and 
watching, the while, the culinaiy process going forward in two 
deep iron bowls, the bottoms of which, licked by the flames, are 
seen through the open door. On one side his assistant, with a 
cloth about his loins, is stooping ns he approaches the furnace, 
stretching forward one hand with a long spoon or dipper, while 
he screens his face from the heat with tlie other. But the most 
startling features in this scene are two symbols over the furnace- 
door commonly used by the ancients to avert the evil eye, but 
which seem strangely out of place here, unless this fascimnn was 
a customary device of Etiiis(;jan cooks to secure success in their 
operations. • 

On the partition-wj^l adjoining, so far as we can judge from the 
scanty fragiifents of thb scene that are left, similar preparations 
lor the banquet were in progi’ess ; but the table in the centre 
<?overed with cups and bowls, and the lekane held by the sla\*e 

behind it, suggest that Jiere was represented the depository of 
• * 

At Pompeii the same symbol has lieen found in a similar position-~-ovcr an oven 
attached to the House of Pansa. 
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the wines, or, ns we should say, the hutler^s pantry. Two men’s 
heads and one foot are the only other fragments on this wall ; who 
they were, and what they were about, is doubtless set forth in the 
inscriptions over their heads.' 

The busy scene of preparation for the banquet in this half of 
the tomb brings forcibly to mind those curious lines preserved 
by Athenams,” of which we essay a translation : — 

“ And all the folks throughout the house 
Are now preparing the carouse— 

Arc busy plucking, mixing, baking, 

Cutting, chopping, merrj'-making, 

Kneading, feeding, Rix)rting, laughing, 

Skipping, lipping, flirting, qunfting. 

Joking, poking, singing, dancing, 

All to sounds of flutes entrancing. 

Cassia, myrrh, and choice perfumes - 
Kard and incense, fill the rooms. 

And such odours from the kitchen 
Of the meats the house is rich in ! 

The narrow front of the partition-wall, facing the door of tlie 
tomb, w'as not left without decoration. Here a monkey is de- 
picted climbing a pole surmounted by a small vase. A cord 
attached to one leg was held by a man of whom iiotliiug remains 
but the hand.® 

The partition-wall marks the separation between the tW(^ classes 
of subjects depicted in this tomb. In the half already described, 
we have the preparations for the feast ; we look into the larder, 
the pantry, the kitchen, the butler’s pantry, and perhaps the 
cellar. In the remaining half we see the passage of a happy 
soul into the other w^orld, and the bliss of the departed, rei)re- 
sented by their festive enjoyments in the presence of the great 
King and Queen of Hades. 

As on entering thisltomb we began with the wall to the left of 
the door, so now, we must begin with the wall to the right. 

The space is occupied by a handsome higa, drawn by a pair of 
pale red horses, and driven by a ffiir-haired youth, wearing a 
laurel crown, and wrapt^in a white mantle bordered witli red, one 
of the many illustrations of the toga jyratea^ta, which the Homans 

^ All the iuBcriptious in this tomb, so p. 66) lakes the pole for a sepulchral stdtj 

fiy as they are legible, are given by Brunn, and attaches a symbolic meaning to the 

Ball. Inst. 1863, pp. 41-.56, and also by monkey ; but to me it appears more na- 

Count Conestabile, in his Fitt^ire Murali. turaicto regard this scene as a mere freak 

^ Atbefl. IX. 67. From the Hippotro* of the artist, introduced to fill an awkward 

phos, or ‘ ‘ Horsebreeder,” of Mncsimachos. space. 

. * Count Conestabile (Fitture Murali, 
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received from the Etruscans.* his side a female genius 
or Lasa, with bluish wings, with which she overshadows at once 
the youth and liis steeds, and with a pair of knotted serpents 
springing in threatening attitudes from her w'aist.® Yet she is no 
evil demon, but evidently a good spirit, for she is handsome, with 
fair complexion and hair, lias an amiable expression, and shows 
her sympathy with humanity in her decorations, w^earing a neck- 
lace, 'trident-earrings, and snake-bracelets, all of gold. Without 
her, this scene might indicate the chariot-races held in honour of 
the dead, but her presence proves it to represent the passage of 
the soul to the unseen world. In her right hand she holds up a 
scroll, the record of the deeds of the deceased, and that tliey were 
not evil is showm by his placid, happy countenance. Her left arm 
also is raised, but whether resting on something, or pointing to 
' the inscription recording his name, is not clear. She is dressed 
in a tunic of deep red ; and her body is delineated in fuU, though 
her face and bare legs are turned in the direction the car is 
taking ; as shown in the woodcut on the last page. 

Over the door of the tomb, and immediately behind the soul, is 
the half-draped figure of a cormceny with a large circular trumpet. 
His left shoulder, as well as that of the soul, is bordered by 
a dark, wavy-edged background of no determinate foim, which 
may be introduced, as Count Conestabile conjectures, to throw 
out the white mantles into strong relief, as they would other- 
wise be confounded with the stucco ground or it may be 
intended to represent^ clouds, as suggested by the analogy of 
the Grotta dc^. Oreo at Conieto, and thus to express that the 
figures here depicted, are no longer in this life, but in the unseen 
world. 

On the adjoining wall was a banquet of three couches, small 
fragments of which a|^'fire now visible. The figures on tlie 
first couch, howeveiyretain their heads and shoulders. Both are 
young men, garlanded with laurel, half-draped in white kimatia, 
and reposing on cushions, whose rich decorations mark this as a 
scene of Etruscan luxury. One of them stretches out his hand 
to his companion’s shoulder, as if to call his attention to the new 
^|j||||i|;riv and both of them turn their heads vound to greet the soul 

'* Liv. I. 8 ; Flor. I. 5 ; Flin. TUI. think with Brunn that they were bound 
74 «, IX. 68. round her waist (Bull. Inst. 1863, p. 48) ; 

• Conestabile (op. cit. p, 77) takes the if so, .they must be regarded as her 
snakes to hp the bronze adornments of the attribAtes.* « 
pole of the ft’/o, as they are too low for * Pittiire Murali, p. 110. 
the Lasa’s waist. But I am incline 
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(HI liis way to shaje their felicity. Of the pair on the next couch 
YOU see hut a leg and a hand holding a hjlix; besides two pigeons 
on the stool beneath. Eiiougli of the third couch is left to show 
that the couple were of opposite sexes, hut the man’s face is gone 
and his hair is twisted into a long tiUidus at tlie top of his head, 
just as it is worn by one of the charioteers in the adjoining Tomb 
of the Two Biga). He grasps by the shoulder the young girl, who 
shares his couch, of Avliom we see no more tlian that she has a 
(treek profile and is draped in white. An inscription of eight 
lines, in minute characters, covers the wall between these heads ; 
and a long inscription, in few cases legible, is attached to earh 
of the other heads in this banquet-scene. Between two of the 
couches stands a tall candelabrum , and others are on the opposite 
wall— necessary accessories to a feast in the gloomy regions of 
Orcus. 

The banquet is continued on the inner wall of the chamber by 
a fourth couch, on which recline two men, one holding a idiiahf 
the other a hjlix. At the foot of their couch a siibulo, and a 
hithuista with a heptachord lyre, stand draped in white, phiyiiig 
their respective instruments. Attached to each reveller is a 
long inscription of three lines in minute characters. On the 
low stool beneath the couch, a cat named krankuu ” is tearing 
her prey; and at the other end a naked boy, or it may be a 
monkey, with hair erect as if with teiTor, is designated “ ki kpu.” 
All the figures in this banquet- scene appear to liave been 
hacked by ash-coloured clouds, which throw their drapery into 
forcible relief, but only in those parts where theijr white ^robes 
might otherwise be confounded witli the stuccoed surface of the 
tomb. 

Tlie last paintings to be described are on the partition- wall. 
One half of its surface is occupied by ihe.pj^keiuvi, or side-board, 
with the wine for tlie banquet, and by the servants in attendance ; 
the other half by a majestic group of Pluto and Proserpine 
sitting in state — a group which explains the? whole scene and 
proves the figures here depicted to represent not living beings in 
tlie indulgence of their earthly appetites, but the spirits of the 
departed in the enjo3Uiient of Elysium. On the tripod sideboard^ 
stand a large mixing-bowl, and tw'o amphone, with five small^ 
^nwchooi of different sizes, a short thyniiaterimit or censer, wifji 
fire burning, and a small wjiite casket, probably for tlie incense, 
the table is flanked two tall candelabra reaching qjmost to 
fue ceiling, each with three beaks : each beak holding a lighted 
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candle, just like those of modern daysJ The attendant slaves 
in this scene appear to he canning wine to the banqueters, and 



8^eul not to heed the presence of the august personages behind 

7 The^aksof can(2e2aftm have generally novel* vicir of the use to which they weie 
been supposed to have served for the sus* put. The spike of the beak seems to be 
pension of lamps. This poiniing jgiYes a run into tfaecsndle. 
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tliein. One, dressed in a lonjf white tunic, has a designatoiy 
inscription ; the other is naked and nameless. 

The group of Pluto and Proserpine is the most striking in this 
tomb. The god, who is designated ‘‘ Eita,*’ or Hades, wears a 
wollWtin over his head, and sits, wrapped in a dark greenish 
mantle bordered with red, on an elegant throne, whose legs, left 
white to represent ivoiy or silver, are adorned with Greek volutes 
and honeysuckles. He has a red complexion, and l)eard of still 
deeper red, and holds in his riglit hand a spear, round the end of 
which is coiled a serpent. He rests his sandalled feet on a high 
block or footstool. The goddess, who is named “ piikusipnai,’* 
sits by his side with her bare feet on the same stool. 'They seem 
to be in earnest conversation, for their mouths are open, and she 
looks stedfastly at him as she rests her right hand on his thigh, 
thus answ’ering the pressure of his left hand on her shoulder. 
She is of fair complexion and light hair, and wears a golden 
(impyx on her brow, cariings with triple pendants, and a neck- 
lace of gold, from which depend large begemmed plaipies. On 
her left hand, in which she liolds a sceptre surmounted by a 
small blue bird, she wears a wedding-ring, with a snake-bracelct on 
her wrist. Her tunic is yellow, with slashed sleeves reaching 
to the elbow, and over this she wears a white mantle with a 
vandyked border of red, which hangs over her shoulder, and 
descends to her ankles. Her right shoulder, where her white 
mantle would be lost against the stuccoed wall, is relieved by the 
usual cloudy background. 

The similarity between the figures of Hades and Persephone in 
this tomb and those of the same deities in the Grotta delP Oreo 
at Corneto, is striking. The representations of the god are so 
similar in every respect, that they have, with great probability, 
been supposed to have been worked outiJj{otti the same original 
type. TJie figure of the goddess here is certainly much inferior 
111 majesty to that in the Tarquinian tomb, but her ornaments are 
very similar, and the border of her robe is identical in pattern, 
d'here is probably little difference in point of antiquity between 
the paintings in the Jwo tombs. But, as Helbig observes, those 
in the Grotta dell’ Oreo show more of the spirit of Greek art ; 
these of Orvieto moi'e of a native character,* 

It is impossible not to be struck with the difference in the fu*t 
displayed in the two halves of this tomb. In the first part, 
where the preparation® for* the feast are represented, thd figures 


* Ann. Insi, 1870, p. G3. 
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are more or less clumsy and awkward, the countenances vulgar. 
There is a rudeness of common life, as Brunn remarks, entirely 
opposed to ideality, yet the wdiole scene is full of life, truth, and 
individual character.*’^ In the other half of the tomb, the design 
is more correct, the figures more graceful, the attitudes and 
movements more dignified, the expression more noble. The one 
half seems the work of a plebeian, the other of an aristocratic 
hand. Yet there is no reason to doubt that they are contem- 
poraneous works, and even by the same artist, accommodating his 
style to his subject. 

There is little chiaroscuro in these paintings,^ and the only 
attempt at perspective is a signal failure, yet the full or three- 
<piarter faces, the skill displayed in foreshortening, the natural 
aiTangement of the drapery, the dignity in the attitudes of certain 
figures, the ease and grace in the movements of others, the 
general con*ectness of the design, the truth of the anatomical 
development, the comparative freedom from conventionalities, 
and the study of natui’e evident throughout, show a great advance 
on the archaic works of the Etruscan pencil, preserved in the 
earlier tombs of Corneto and Chiusi. The influence of Greek 
art is here manifest, yet it is not so powerful as to overlay 
the national characteristics. With much probability Count G. 
Conestabile has assigned to this tomb the date of the middle 
of the 4th century of Borne, or about 400 n.c.® 

The intense damp of these two sepulchres is fast destroying 
the paintings. Though the ground on which tliey were laid 
is white, all is now so saturated with moisture, that the walls 


Ann. Inst., 1866, p. 433. 

^ Dr. Drunn (Ann. Inst., If 66, p. 435) 
points out the existence of chiai'oscui'o in 
Pluto’s footstool, in the l>eaia to nhich 
the ox is suspended, and in the carcass 
itself, urhich, without these few hints of 
^hadow, would have foiped a veiy ugly 
mass. But he shows that the absence of 
chiaroscuro in these sepulchral ftaintings, 
is not always a safe criterion of antiquity. 
For as the |Niintings were executed in 
subterranean chambers, which could admit 
but little daylight, and were rarely lighted 
by artificial means, the introduction of 
cmaroscuro would not be favouiable to the 
impression they were intended to convey : 
for in tlib gloom of the sepulchre, the 
shadows, instead of increasing the effect, 


different hues. He is of opinion that on 
this account, the Etruscan artists, even of 
an advanced period, as in this insUnce, 
often purposely adhei-ed to the simplicity 
of earlier art. 

2 Fitturc Murali, p. 114. Brunn re- 
marks that it is enough to consider atten- 
tively the majestic group of Pluto and 
Proserpine, and the elegant figure of the 
cup-bearer, to be convinced that in this 
tomb wo no dongcr find ourselves in an 
eiKwh of transition, but in the middle of 
the iieriod of the fi'ee development of art. 
Ann. Inst. 1866, p. 436. For illustrations, 
see the very accurate plates, Xo. 4 to 11, 
which* (loncstabile attaches to his said 
work ; from which the woodcuts at pp. 55, 
58, liave been coined. 
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have become a uniform dingy brown, save where the stucco has 
been a little detached, when it resumes its native hue. Signor 
F. (t. Gamurrini, foreseeing their destruction, proposed to re- 
move these paintings to some museum for preservation, but the 
Government would not grant its permission,- whicli is much to be 
regretted, for in a short time they will be utterly ruined by the 
humidity. At least the wooden doors which uow close the tombs 
should be exchanged for iron gratings, so that by the free admis- 
sion of the atmosphere, the walls might be relieved of some of 
their moisture. 

In some of the other tombs opened by Signor Golini on this 
spot, were found beautiful bronze armour, and some interesting 
painted vases, very few of them Greek, but mostly of local manu- 
facture, displaying novel features, peculiar to Orvieto.'^ 


Orvieto is a city of six or seven thousand inhabitants, and is 
neater and cleaner than most towns in this part of the Papal 
State. The hotel of *‘Le Belle Ai-ti’’ has fair pretensions to 
comfort. But, traveller, would you hire a carriage of the land- 
lord, beware of overcharges, and pay not until the contract has 
been performed. The two great lions at Orvieto are tlie Duomo, 
and the well of San Patrizio. Of the latter with its strange 
corkscrew descent, I have notliing to say ; but how can I be 
silent on the Duomo ? 

It is foreign to the purpose of this work, or I could expatiate 
on the glories of this Cathedral. Willingly would I descant on , 
its matchless facade, similar in style, but more chaste and elegant 
than that of Siena — on the graces of its Ijombard architecture — 
on its fretted arches and open galleries — its columns varied in 
hue and form — its aspiring pediments — its marigold window with 
the circling guard of saints and angels — its primitive hut eloquent 
reliefs — its many-liued marbles — its mosaics gilding, warming and 
enriching the whole, yet imparting no meretricious gaudiness, 

the entire facade being the petrifaction M an illuminated 
missal — a triumphant blaze of beauty obtained by the judicious 
combination of the three Sister Graces of Art. I could say much 
the interior and its sculptured decorations — of its spacious- 
ness and gloomy grandeur, more devotion-stirring than most 
cathedrals of Central Italy — of the massive banded columns, with 
their quaint capitals — of, the manifold treasures of art — the 
dignity and alarmed modesty of Mochi’s Virgin — the intensity of 
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feeling in the Pieta of Scalza, — tlie tenderness, and celestial 
radiancy of Fra Angelico’s frescoes, — and above all I could 
descant on the glories of Luca Signorelli, not elsewliere to ho 
appreciated — on tlie grandeur of composition, the boldness of 
design, and truthfulness to nature of those marvellous and awful 
frescoes wliich liave immortalized liis name, and which made him 
a model of sublimity to llalfaelle and Michael Angelo. But such 
subjects are foreign to my theme, and I must pass them by, 
simply assuring the traveller, that no town in (Jeiitral Italy more 
urgently demands a visit, for the beauty of its site and surrouiid- 
iiig scenery, and for the unrivalled glories of its Cathedral. If 
lie be in search of objects of mediteval art, let liim omit what 
places he will between Florence and Home, hut let him see 
Orvicto.*' 


^ The traveller, on goin;; noilliw.inl, 
loaves the volcanic di'^trict at Orvicto. The 
region of plain and ra\ine is hchind him ; 
that of undulation heforc him. Abrupt 
and perpendicular forms give plaa* to gentle 
slopes and flowing outline'^. Tufo is ex- 
changed foi a yellow sandstone full of large 
oyster-shells and other manne i>ix)diiction«, 
And often containing thin laveisof lounded 
pebbles. Tlie nearest towns <if import.'inco 


in this direction are fittli la Pievc, about 
‘28 miles, and t’hliisi, 84 miles ilistiint, 
both accessible by th<‘ r.iilroad, and both of 
Ktruse.an interest. Kighteen miles to the 
cast lies Todi, the ancient Tinier, on the 
left bank of tlie Tilnir, and therefore in 
Umbria, a most interesting site for its 
extant remains as well as tor its beautiful 
scenciy. 




KrUUSCAN CUIN, Ai»CUll<F.Ii TO LUXA. 
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‘ LCJNL— A.PA'/l. 

Lunai portum csL opcrtu cojfnosccic cives ! — Enxils.* 

Anno inotiillifcra) rcpetit jiiui iiucniii Luna‘, 

Tyirlitiiiasqtm dumcs? Statius. 

'riTR most northeiiy city of Ktniria was Luna. It stood on 
tlie very frontier, on the left bank of the IMacra, whicli formed 
tlie iiortli-wcstern boundary of that laiid.^ And tlioii{.»h at one 
time in the possession of the Ligurians, together with a wide 
tract to the south, even down to Pisa and the Arno, yet Luna 
was originally Etruscan, and as such it was recognised in Imperial 
times.® Tt was never renowned for size or pow(‘r ; ^ its import- 
ance seems to have been derived clncfiy from its vast and com- 
modious port, truly “worthy of a people wlio long held dominion 
tif tlie sea,”^ and which is now known as the Gulf of Siiezia. 

Insigrnis portu, quo non ppatiosior alter 

Innumeras cepisse rates, et claudcre poiitiim ® 


* Stral)o (V. p. 222) speats of ]\raora as 
a place — but Pliny (III. 7, 8) is 
lu'trc (Ichnite in marking it as a river, the 
bdiinilaiy of Liguria and Etruria. 

“ Much confusion has arisen from tho 
contradictory statements of aacient writers 
»'i ‘-airing this territory soinctimfis Ligurian, 
sometimes Etinscan. There are numerous 
outhoiitics on liotli sides. Livy (XLI. 115) 
explains the discrepancy by stating that 
Luna with its arjer was captured liy the 
Eoinans fiom the Ligurians *l)ut 'that 
Lcfoic it belonged to the latter it had boon 
htiiiscan. Lycophron, however, repre- 


sents the Ligures as «li.spos.sesseil of Pisa 
nml its territory ,by the Etruscans. C’as- 
H;indi-a, 

* Dcinif ter erroneously classed it among 
the Twelve cities of the Etruscan Confe- 
deration (11. ]ip. 41, 80), in which he i.s 
followed by more recent writers. Put 
iStraho testifies to the small size of Lima. 
Targioni Tozzetti s it wa.s not more than 
two miles in circuit. Viaggi in Toscana, 
X. p. lOfi. 

■» Strabo, V. p. 222. • 

‘ Sil. ItalVIII. 483. Pliny iflll. 8) also 
speaks of Luna as — oppidum portu nobile. 
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But its size Jiiid security are the least of its^charms. To the 
tranquil beauty of a lake it unites the majesty of the sea. No 
fairer bay could poet sigh for, “ to iloat about the summer- 
waters,” Never did purer wave mirror more glorious objects. 
Shining towns— -pine-crested convents — luxuriant groves — storm- 
defying forts — castled-crags — proud headlands — foam-fretted 
islets— dark hciglits, prodigal of wine and oil — purple mountains 
beliind, — and naked marble-i)eaked Apennines over all, 

Islanded in immeasurable air.” 


The precise site of Luna has been much disputed. As the 
Gulf of Spezia lay on the Ligurian, and Luna on the Etruscan, 
side of the ^lacra, it has been supposed either there was anciently 
a i)ort, properly that of Luna, at tlie mouth of that river, or tliat 
the town occupied some other site. It is well ascertained that 
the alluvial deposits of the Magra have made large encroach- 
ments in the course of centuries, so as to have altered the course 
of that stream, and to have widened the strip of land between the 
mountains and the sea. The whole plain, in fact, seems to have 
been formed by these deposits. Yet no harbour within the 
inouth of the Magra would answer the descrii)tion ancient writers 
give of the Port of liiina, which manifestly was no other than the 
Gulf of Spezia.® llesearehes made in 1837 and in 1857 have 
clearly established that the ancient town, which once stood on 
the shoie, occupied the spot which traditionally bears the name 
of Luni, and now lies at a considerable distance from the sea. 
About three miles from Sarzana, on the high-road to Lucca 
and Pisa, the traveller has on his right a strip of low cultivated 
land, intervening between him and the sea. Here stood the 
ancient city, about one mile from the shore and two from the 
mouth of the Viagra. Let liim turn out of the high-road, 

- opposite the Farm of the Iron Hand— Casino di Man di Ferro— 
and after a mile or so he will reach the site. There is little 


•’ IIolNtciiius (Annot. ad Chiver, pp. 
26, 27/), lio\sevor, invists on tSo port of 
, Luna being at the mouth of the Alagia, 
and declares he saw the pte,ts with rings 
attached, to which the aiuicnt riiipping 
had been moored. Cluver (If. p. 456) 
^ ])laiCed the rite of Luna at Leru'i, in which 
he is followed by Mannert (Ocog. p. 288), 
who thinlis this the rea«>on nhy the Latin 
coi^tor of Ptolemy, instemf of Lunas 


have placed it on the right bank of the 
Magra, n view favoured by Strabo, who 
Nays the Macyi was between Luna and Pisa ; 
while Sarzana, Avenza, Spezia, even Car- 
^rara, have respectively been indicated as 
its site; and Scsiliger went so far as to 
deny it a local habitation, and to submerge 
it bcr|^eatli the sea. See Kepetti, v, Luni, 
II. 1 * 93i.^ Cramer (I. p. 171), however, * 
and MWler (Etrusk. cinl. 2.*13) dace its 

nuiiv uniMviit. Avenza. rtnezia. ovon i;ar- 
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onouf.;li to see. i^^eyond a few crumbling tombs, and ji fragment 
or t^Yo of Itoman ruin, nothing remains of liiina. The scone, 
(l(‘scrihed hy Rutilius, so appropriate to a spot wliicli horo tlie 
name of tlic virgin-queen of heaven — the fair walls, sliaming with 
their wJiiteness the “laughing lilies” and the untrodden snow — if 
not the creation of tlic poet, have long vanislied from the sight. 

Advehimur celeri candentia meunia la}isu ; 

Nominis csfc auctor Sole cornsca soror. 

Jndigenis siiperat ridentia lilia baxis, 

Dt lacvi ladiat piota nitore silex. 

Dives marmoribiis telliis, qua) luce coloris 
Frovocat intactas luxuriosa nives." 


\'cstiges of an amphitheatre, of a semi-circular building, which 
niny ho a llieatre, of a circus, a imcinay and’ fragments of 
columns, pedestals for statues, blocks of pavement, and inscrip- 
tions, are all that Luna has now to show. The walls, from 
Kulilius’ description, are supposed to have been of marble ; in- 
deed, Chriacus of Ancona tells us that what remained of them in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, were of that material ; ” hut 
Jint a block is now loft to determine the point. 

Since so little remains of the Roman town, what vestige can 
we expect of J'ltruscan Luna ? No monument of that antiquity 
has ever been discovered on the site, or in its vicinity ; ® not even 


' llutil. Itiner. IJ. G3. 

Ciiiaciw, who wiotc in 1442, is the 
f.'ulifst antiquary w'ho gives us an account 
"f Liini. lie describes the blocks of 
iii.irlilo as being 8 “]»accs” (palms q long, 
•'> 4 lii,'h Prornis docs not crcilit him as 
i'j the material ; all the remains nf masonry 
-it present on the spot being of the coarse 
brown stone from the neighhouring head- 
land of Corvo ; and the fragments of ar- 
chitectural or sculptural decoiatinn, ^hich 
-lie of marble, are not more abundant than 
‘■n similar sites in Italy (Memorie di Luni, 
I'l'. Ul, 6(>). Muller (I. 2, 4) credits both 
llutilius and €iriacus, and thinks these 


•uaililo walla must have been of Etruscan 
tinie-^. Targioni TozzettI (op. cit. XU. p. 
^42) sjioaks of the walls as still df marble 
>n his day. 

The Marchese Angelo llemedi and the 
M.iichese Fodcstk have made -excavations 
b“re of Ute years, and have - discov^'ed 
'lumcrous Roman remains, but, hothbig 
I’.tniscan. Dull. Inst. 1858, pp. 8-l«. 
A st<»ne inscribed with Etruscan charac- 


'’"I. 1 I. 


ters has l>eon found in the Vul di Vara, 
many miles inland, at the head of thetjriilf 
of Sjiozia. Fioinis, o]i. cit. ]). (>1. No 
coins lielonging to Luna have been disco- 
vered on tlic spot, rroinis, ji. 28. The 
bionzc coin, with this name in Etriisi'an 
Lharacters, has on the obverse a bearded, 
garlanded head, which Lanzi takes for that 
of the f/enhuf of the Mocra ; and on the 
reverse, a reed, four globules, and a M’hcel 
divided into four jiarts, ami surrounded 
with rays like a sun. Jjatizi, 11. pp. 26, 
73, tav. 1. 10; l^asseri, Faralipom. ad 
Dempst. tab. V. 1. Muller (Etnisk. I. p. 
337^ is iiicjined to refer these coins to 
Fopulonia ; so also Mioniiet (Supplem. I. 
lip. ia9, 203), Sestiiii (<fcog. Niimis. 11. 
p. 4), and MilUngcii (Ntiinis. Anc. Ital. p. 
173). A scries of coins, with a fonng 
man’s head wearing the cap of an Aruspex, 
and with a sacrihcial knife, an axe, and 
two crescents, but no inscription, on the 
reverse, is supposed by Mclehiorri to hare 
belonged to Luna. Dull. Inst. 1839, p. 122. 
See the woodcut at the head of this chapter. 

ir 
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a trace of tlic ancient cemetery is to be recognised, either in the 
plain, or among the neighbouring heights, where it should be 
sought for, so that we might almost doubt the Etruscan antiquity 
of Luna ; yet such is expressly assigned to it by the ancients. 
No record of it, however, has come down to us prior to Roman 
times. 

The earliest mention w’e have of Luna is from old Ennius, who 
took part in the expedition against Sardinia, which sailed from 
this port ill /5J11) (n.c’. ‘215), under Manlius 'J’orqiiatus ; and the 
])oet, struck with the beauty of the gulf, called on his fellow* 
citizens to come and admire it wdth him, — 

“ Lunai portura cst opera) cognoscere, cives ! ” * 

'J’he first historical notice to be found of Luna is in the year 
559 (n.c. 195), wlien Cato the Consul collected a force in thi‘ 
port, and sailed thence against the Spaniards.® It is mentioned 
again in the year 568,® and in 577, in the Tjigurian AVar, it 
received a colony of two thousand Romans.* In the civil war 
betw’ccn Ciesar and Pompey, it is said to have been in utter 
decay, inhabited only by a venerable soothsayer — 

Amins incoluit dcsertai mirnia Lunai.^ 

Rut a few years later it w^as re-colonised by the Romans;® and 
inscriptions found on the spot prove it to have existed at the 
close of the fourth century of our era. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, Tjaiia was desolated by the 
fjoiubards, Saracens, and Normans, but it was a yet more 
formidable, though invisible, foe that depopulated the site, and 
that eventually caused it, in the fifteenth century, to be utterly 
deserted. 7 

Ijuna, under the Romans, was renowned for its wdne, which 

as the best in all Etruria ; ® and for its cheeses, which were 


* Knnius, ap. Tei-s,. Sat. VI. 9 ; c£. Liv. 
XXH[. ;u. 

* Liv. XXXIV. S. 

“ Liv. XXXIX. 'll. 

■* Liv. XLI. 13. Whether Luna or Luca 
is liore the correct icmliii!', i.s disputed. 
PftHrculiis (I. ir») has Lu«\! 

* Lucan. I. 58(5. Here again some 
editions have “ Lucaj.” Dante, who 
IH-olmbly rwonls the local traaition, 
(Inferm, XX. 47), places this soothsayer 
in the mountains of Carrara. 


Julia. Frontin. do Colon, p. 19, ed. 1588. 

* There is an old legend which ascribes 
its destruction to another cause. Tho loni 
of Luna won tho affections of a certain 
Empress, ]fho, to obtain her end, feigneJ 
herself Aead ; her lover playing the resur- 
rectionist, and carrying her to his own 
hoiibc. This coming to tho ears of the 
Emperor, he not only took vengeance on 
thf offenderg, wbut laid the city in tho dust 
Alberft^Descrit. d’ltalia, p. 22. 
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stamped with tlie^ figure, either of the moon, or of tlie Etruscan 
Diana, and were of vast size, sometimes weighing a thousand 
pounds.® But what gave Luna most renown. was her marble; 
known to us as that of Carrara. This does not appear to have 
been known to tlie Etruscans at an early period, for the few traces 
we find of it in the national monuments are not of very archaic 
( Imrai'ter ; and surely the people who made such extensive use of 
abdiaster, and executed such exquisite works in bronze, would 
have availed themselves of this beautiful material, ns soon as it 
became known to them : yet, on the other hand, it is difficult to 
understand how its mrea inetalla could have long escaped their 
eye.^ Tt does not seem to have been known to the Homans 
much bcforcj the Empire.® 'I’he earliest mention we have of it is 
in tlie time of Julius Ciesar but a stone wdiich was whiter than 
Parian marble,’’ and yet might be cut with a saw,^ was not likely 
to be neglected by the luxurious Homans of that age; and 


rim. Xr 117 ; Maitul, XIII, cpig. »() • 

('.isens Eliuscii' signatu.s imai^inc Luniu 
Ti.i-sUliit i)ueiis pranilia millo tuis. 

the (jrrcck translate the 

ii.mic of thus town hy ScA^i;, and thon^di 
.n moon seems to htive been the symbol of 
Luna under the Kmnan.s, we have no ground 
for onncludmg that sucli M’aa the meaning 
of the Etmw.in name. Some have thought 
tluit Luna was derived from the form of its 
port— even# Muller (Etriisk. I.i 4, 8) held 
this opiriion—liut the name ia not at all 
•Ifscriptive of the harbour, which cannot be 
likened to a moon, whether full, lialf, or 
rre.scent. Lanzi suggests that “Los\a,” 
the name attaulied to a goddess with a 
ercseeiit as her emblem, i-epresented on a 
mirror (^aggio, II. p. 26, tav. 8 ; see also 
ticrh.ard, Etrusk. Spieg. taf. 171), may 
the ancient Latin form ; Miiller thinks 
it the Etriuscau. But this monument is 
ccit'iiiily Latin. It appeara to me highly 
piohahle that Luna was an Etruscan word, 
niisinteqireted by the Homans. For the 
thice chief ports on thir coast, as vre learn 
rmn coins, had this termination to their 
names— Luna, Pupluwa (Populonia), and 
* ktluna (Yetulonia) ; and as no inland 
tf>wn of Etruria had the same ending, it is 
imt improbable that Luna had a maritime 
^•gnification, and meant “a port V— this, 
^ iich has no prefix to its naine, being, 
u *«perior^size. nrs-emin^ntjv^*' tba 


port ” of Etrui ill, 

* The marble sarcophagi found in the 
tombsof Cervetri.Corneto, and Vulci,v Inch, 
from their style of ait are certainly not later 
than the 4tli century, n.c., arc pronounced 
not to he of tlie iiiarhle of Carram, hut 
proKably of that from tho Tuscan ALiremma, 
though Canina (Ktruiia Marittima, I. p. 
192) declares them to be of tho marble of 
the Circ.Tan Promontory, which M'as used 
by the Etruscans before they discovered 
that of Luna. 

“ Pliny (XXXVr. 4, 2) speaks of it as 
only recently discovered in his day. 

JSIamurra, Pricfect of Cjcsar’s army in 
(t.iuI, w'as the fiist wlio had his house lined 
with marble, and every column in it was of 
Solid marble, either from Carystos or Luna. 
Com. Nepos, ap. Plin. XXX VI. 7. 

^ Pliii. XXXVI. 4, 2. Strabo (V. p. 
222) sa}s truly that the quarries of Luna 
3icldcd not only white, but variegated 
marble, inclining td blue. 

® Plin. XXXVI. 29 — Lunensem silieem 
serra secari. ThisjnVc./; has been sniiposcd 
to be only a w hitc tufo, not marble (Quintino, 
Marmi Lunensi, cited by Muller, I. 2, 4, 
n. 63) ; but the term was of general j|ppli- 
cation to the harder sorts of rock, aM tho 
use of it here is expressive of the singu- 
larity of the circumstance that the stone 
should be sawn, and the word wou^l lose its 
force if applied to a soft volcanic forma- 
tion- 
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accordingly it soon came into extensive nse,^as the Pantheon, 
the Portico of Octavia, tlie PjTamid of Cains Cestius, and other 
momunents of that period, remain to testify ; and it was to this 
discovery that Augustus owed his hoast — that lie had found 
Romo of brick, hut lia<l left it of marble. From that time forth, 
it has been in use for statuary, as well as for architectural 
decoration ; and from the Apollo Belvedere to the Triumphs of 
Tluu’waldsen, “ the stone that breathes mid struggles ” in im- 
mortal art, has been chiefly the marble of Ijuna.^’ 

® For further notices of Luna ainl its to the \n)rk of Tromis, already cited, and 
port, I refc- the r«a<lcv to Targloiii Toz/etti’s to Kcpctti’s Diiionario della Toscana. 
Toscana, X. pp. 403-'40G ; hnt csiKscmlly 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

PISA.-i>X8f.*’. 

Alplicio vctcrem contciniilor oiiginis url)cm 
(juam cingimt gcmiiiM Arnus ct Atibur ai|uis 

Ultilids. 

Ox approacliiiig Legliorn from the sea, I have always been 
inclined to recognise in it, Triturrita, with the ancient port of 
I’lsa.^ It is true that the modern town does not wholly corres- 
pond with tlic description given by lliitiliua. It has now more 
tlian a more hank of sea-weed to protect it from the violence of 
the waves; it embraces an ample harbour within its arms of 
stone; hut it lies on a iiatumlly open shore; it has an artificial 
peninsula, on which the Villa Tritunita may have stood ; and, by 
a singular coincidence, there arc still three prominent towers to 
suggest the identity. 


> Until. I. C27 ct mi. ; II. 1*2. Called 
“Turnta” by tiic reutingcriaii Table, 
''bieh place.b it 9 miles south from Pisas. 
The Maritime Itinerary has “ Portus Pis,a- 
nus ’ in the same {iosition. Much doubt 
has been thrown on the antiquity of 
Livorno (Rcpotti, II. p. 717) ; and the 
highest generally ascribed to it is that of 
Roman times— either as the Ad Herculem 
of the Antonine Itinerary, on the Via 
Aurelia, 1*2 miles from Pis» ; or the Labro 
of Cicero (ad Quint. Frat. II. 6) ; or the 
Lihurnum, mentioned by Kosimus (Annal. 

' . cited by Cluver) ; whence the modem 
name, Livorno, as well as th'h Ligumum 
(Leghorn) of the middle ages, (^uver (IL 
P- “Ijir), and Cramer (Ancient Italy, ^ o' 
P- 175), place the Portus at the mouth of 
the Amo. Mannert (Ueog. p. 353) on the 
other hand contends for the ideiititiy, of 
Leghorn with the Portus PisaRus. He 
places Labro at Ralebro and Ad Herculem at 
Violmo. An intermediate opinion is held 


by Targioni To/zetti (Viaggi in Toscana, 
II. pp. 398 — 420), who considers the poit 
of Plsm to liavc been a bay bctw'een tho 
Arno and the site of Leghorn, now filled 
up with alluvial deposits from tho river ; 
and he finds Villa Triturrita in some 
Homan remains on tho inner shore of this 
buy. It is well ascertained that the hind 
has gained considerably on the sea in tho 
Delta of the Arno, and that this coast has 
much altcreil since «ncient times. Muller 
(Etnisk. I. 1, 2 ; I. 4, 8), who follows 
Tozzetti, ccflsidcrs this port to have been 
connected with the city by an ancient 
branch of the Arno, now stopped up, one 
of the three mentioned by Strabo. Y. 
p. 2*22. If the VIIII of the Mifftinie 
Itinemiy be a transcriber's error for XI III, 
which may easily be the case, it would 
favour tho claims of Livorno, for such is 
the true distance between that port and 
Pisa. 
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No traveller, now-a-days, who reaches Leghorn by sea, omits 
to make a trip to Pisa. Take the Itinerant Gaul of old, lie 
leaves his vessel in the port, and hurries away to lionise that city. 
Pisa indeed is a great ganglion in the railway system of Italy, 
being on the higliroad from London and Paris to the Eternal 
City, and connected by trains with Leghorn, Florence, and 
Bologna, as well as with Genoa and Rome. 

Of the thousands tliat annually visit the elegant and tranquil 
city of Pisa, who reiiiemhers her great antiquity — who thinks of 
her as one of the most venerable cities of Italy, prior to the 
I’rojan War, (me of the earliest settlements of the Pelasgi on 
this coast?- The Pisa of the middle ages is so bright a vision 
as to throw into dim shade the glories of her remoter anti(jnity. 
JMsie is one of the very few cities of Etruria, which, after tlie 
lapse of nearly three thousand years, still retains, not only its 
site, but its importsinee, and has shrouded the hoarincss of 
antiquity in the garlands of ever-flourishing youth. 

We have said that Pisa occupies her original site; but licr 
relative position has been greatly altered in the course of cen- 
turies. For she anciently stood on a tongue of land formed by 
the confluence of the Arnus and Ausar® — a site, if we substitute 
rivers for ravines, very similar to that commonly chosen for 
cities in southern Etruria. The Ansar, now the Serchio, altered 
its course somewhere about the twelftli century of our era, and 
found a more northcrl}' channel to the sea. In Strabo’s time 
Pisa was only two and a-half miles inland, but by the accumulation 


- ri.sa> is classed by Dionysius (I. ]>. 10) 
among tlie primitive cities of Italy, either 
taken from the .Siouli, or Mibscquently 
br.ilt by the confederate rehihjii and Aboi- 
i},'incs. Another tijulitiun asciihes its 
fonmljiliou to a Greek colony from Arcadia, 
^ho miined it after the celebrated city of 
the lMoponiiefu& ; another to some of the 
Greeks >\ho vuudered -to Itdy after the 
Trojan War (Seiv. a.1 Mn. X. 179 ; Strabo, 
V. p. 2'2*2) ; but the connectiotf with Pi^ie 
of Klis seems t<j have been generally I»e- 
lie^ed. Virg. .V.n. loc. at. ; Serv. ad loc. ; 
riin. III. 8; Cbudian. de Bel. Gildou. 
483 ; Rntil. I. 573 ; Soliniis, Polyli. 
UII. Servius records other traditions of 
Its origin, one assigning it to the Celts ; 
another, yiat its site had ken occupied by 
an earlier town, by some cilled TUocis, by 
otheis Tenta, whose inhabitarts the Tcute, 
.Teutani, or Teutones wcie of Gicek rare! 


Plin. III. 8. Cato (ap. Seiv.), though ad- 
mitting that this region was originally 
liossesKcd by the Teutones, wlio spoke Greek, 
eould not trace the foundation of Pifie 
eailier than the arrival of the Etniscans in 
Italy ; and he ascribes it to Tarchon. This 
tradition of the Teutancs, Muller (einl. 2, 
9, n. 55) regards as confirmatory of a 
Pclasgic origin. Some say Pisaj was takca 
by the Etruscans fiom the Ligurians. 
Lycojjh. Cass. 1356. cf. Justin. XX. 1. 
But the almost concuiTent voice of tradition 
assigns to^Plsrc a Greek origin, which its 
name seems to confirm ; though on the 
other hand its name, which Sevvius says 
signified a moon-shaped port in the Lydian 
[i.f. Etrascan) tongue, may have given rise 
to t(iSse traditions. 

« Strabd. V. p. 222. Plin. III. S. 
Rutil. I. 566. 
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of soil brought d^wn by these rivers, it is now removed six miles 
from the coast,* while the Serchio has left it nearly as far to the 
south. 

Her remoteness from Rome may well account for the absence 
4 )f historical mention of Pisa during the i)eriod of Etruscan iiide- 
pciideiice. Virgil introduces her as sending aid to .Eneas against 
Turniis*’’ — a statement which can be received onl 3 Mis confirmatory 
evidence of her antiquit}’. Yet a modern writer of great weight 
does not liesitatc to regard her as one of the 'rwelve chief cities 
of Etruria.® Tlie earliest mention of Pisa in history occurs in 
the year 529 (n.c. 225), when just before the battle of Telamon, 
a Roman army from Sardinia was landed liere.^ Frequent 
moiitioii is subsequently made of Pisa, which played a prominent 
piiit in the Jjigurian AVars.^ It was colonised in the year 574, at 
tli(‘ request of its citizens.® Under the Romans, it was of con- 
siderable importance on account of its port, and was ceh'brated 
also f(3r the fertility of its territoiy, for the rpiarries in its 
neighbourhood, and for the abundance of timber it yielded for 
ship-building.^ 

Of the ancient magnificence of Pisa scarcely a vestige remains. 
Various fragments of Roman antiquity have been discovered on 


^ In the tenth century, acconling to that 
waruleiiiig Jew, Jtenjarain of Tudcia, Pi«Ji 
was hut four miles inland ; and as in Sti aho’s 
tune it was only two miles and a lialf, we 
may com-liidc that a thousand yeais eailier 
It stood almost close to the sea. Stialio 
lloc. cit.) icpresents the wrater, at the point 
of conduence of the rivers, lising to such a 
height ill imd channel, that peisons standing 
oti the opposite hanks could not see each 
other. Cf. rseudo-Aristot. Mirab. Ausciilt. 

‘ . bl. Colonel Mure reinaiks the similarity 
of sita of the Pisa of Ktnivia with that 
<'f (ireece- -both occupied “ a jirccisely 
''iinilar legion, a low, warm, marshy flat, 
inter.spci>eil with pine-foiest.” Travels in 
<necce, II. p. 28d. The analogy of site 
»nay explain the identity of name ; which 
^lure is doubtful whether to dciive from 
-a marsh — or fiom wiWa — the fir or 
pme-tice. The former, or an* equivalent 
dt*iivatinn, is favoured by Strabo (Vill. p. 
oW), and by Eustithius (ad Hum. Iliad. 

9) ; but the latter derives support 
horn the actual e.\i.stcncc of pine- woods, 
bothaiound the city of EIis, and alho on 
coast, in the royal Cascine, where they 
over some square miles, and are in all 


]>robabi]ity the descendants of the ancient 
forests, wheio lliitilius, wdieu W'cathcr- 
iMHiiid, amused himself with hunting the 
wild-boar (I. 021 — 8). The city is callc<l 
Pissa or Pissa* by Lycophioii, Polybiu.s, ami 
Ptolemy. 

Virg. .En, X. 17‘J. He calls her — 
mbs Etiusea. 

^ Muller, Etriisk. II. 1, 2. Stnibn (V. 
p. 2*23) says that it had oiiginally been a 
floiuisliing city. Maiineit ((icog. j). 330), 
though lie does not legal d it as one of the 
Twelve, calls it “ the natural rampait .and 
frontier- w’al I ot Etiuria towards the north.’' 

< Polyb. II. 27. 

» Liv. XXI. 39,; XXXIII. 43 ; XXXIV. 
56; XXXV. 21; XL. 41 ; XLI. 5. Pre- 
viously, ij^ tho Second J’uiiic War, Scipio 
hail made use of its port. Polyb. III. 56. 

Liv, XL. 43. Fcstiis calls it a mnui- 
ciplttm. Pliny (III. 8) and Ptolemy ((Tis)g. 
1 ). 72) mention it among the Homan culuiiies 
in Ktruiia. 

* Strabo, V. p. 223. Pliny also speaks 
of its grain (XVllI. 20), of itsgraixss (XIV. 
4, 7), and of its wonderful spritigs, where 
frogs found themselves literally in hot 
water (II. 106). 
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the spot ; but, with tire exception of sundry s^’cophagi, brdfteu 
statues, and numerous inscriptions, nothing remains above 
ground beyond some mean traces of baths, and two marble 5 
columns with Composite capitals, probably belonging to the vesti- 
bule of a temple of the time of the Antonines, now embedded in 
the ruined clmrcli of San Felice.- As to the city of the Pelasgi 
and Etruscans, it has entirely disappeared. The traveller looks 
in vain for a stone of the walls, which from tlic exposed position 
of the city must have been of gi*eat strength — in vain for a tumulus 
or monument on the siirroimdiiig plain — the city of the dead, as 
well as that of the living, of that early period, is now lost to the 
eye. Yet tlie necropolis of Pisa does exist; and traces of it have 
been found, not only on the neighbouring hills of S. (linliano 
and A ecchiano, on the side towards Jjiicca, where are numerous 
tiiniuli, now broken down and defaced, so as hardl}^ to be recog- 
nised as artificial ; but also to the west of Pisa, in the royal 
tniuta of 8 . llossori*, where,- in the winter of 1848-9, Signor' 
Francois found numerous sand-hills, now far inland, which he 
liroveil by excavation to be artificial and sepulchral, yielding 
beautiful (Ireek vases with red figures in a severely archaic style. ‘ 
The only relics of Ftriiscan anthpiity now at Pisa are a few 
sarcophagi and urns in that celebrated sepulchral museum, the 
Campo Santo. ^ Fveii those were not found on the spot. The 
e)e expel ienced in Etruscan remains at once recognises them 


* Repetti, IV. i.p. SU'J, ; 17‘2 ; Dempster 
(II. i>. i! 4 S) infers from SenoiM <Tliycstcs, 
I. 123 ) that I’isa was anoieiitly lonowueil 
for her towers ; hnt tho turn reading 

“ ribinisquc donios ounilnis inclytas,” 

and tho line refers to the city of Klis. Tlic 
Italian Pisa, hoMcver, wjus lenowuod for 
her toners in tho miiUlle ages. IJenjamin, 
the Jew of Tudela, who lived in the tenth 
century, letonls that nearly 10,000 towcis 
weie to be counted, attacjicd to the houses 
—verily, as old Faevio degli lUierti says of 
Lucca— “ a ,;nim d' wi hogeftrto^'^ Other 
chroniclers increase this number to 15 , 000 ; 
and I|etiaich vouches for a great multitude! 

Ihoho tombs lay so close together that 
he could not doubt that this was the ne- 
cropoluyf ancient Pisa. He found truces 
of wmilar seiniltiire at intervals all across 
the plain from Pisa to the mountains of 
leghorn, iihere Ktruscan tomlis have also 


■* There are some small copper coins witii 
the hejul of Mercury on tho obverse, and 
an ow 1, w ith the legend Pkithesa, in Etnis- 
cau chanu’ters, on the reverse, which most 
probalily belong to Pisa. The opinion of 
early Italian antiquaries was generally in. 
favour of Perusia ; Lanzi (Sagg. II. pp. 27 , 
/ 0) hints at the Arretiuin Fidena of Pliny. 
Sestini ((Jeog. Numis. 11. p. 6) was hardly 
less extravagant in ascribing these coins ti> 
Veii (cf. Mionnet, Suppl. I. p. 204 ). They 
have also, been assigned to Pitinum in Um- 
bria ; hut Muller (Etnisk. I. p. 338 ) 
suggests that Peithesa may lie the ohl 
Etruscan form of Pissa ; and Cramer 
(Ancient Italy, I. p. 1 73) remarks that if 
we suppose *its pronunciation to have been 
Kthsn, it would not be far from the 1 issa 
of Lycophron. Millingen (Numis. Anc. 
Ital. p, 1^0) thinks that thede coins belong 
to 80^ forgotten tow n, near Todi in Umbria, 
because they are generally found in that 

-■ Actua&ivo uu»ii 1*. 
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us Ihe roha of AiolteiTa. Tliey were found at Morroiia, in the 
neighbourhood of that town, and in’esented in 1808 to the city 
of Pisa. There is nothing among them of remarkable interest. 
]\l()st of them are small square cineraiy urns, or “ ash chests,” 
us the Germans term them, with stunted and distorted figures on 
the lids. One of these recumbeiit figures holds an open scroll, 
with ail hltriiscan inscription in red letters. Among the reliefs 
arc — a baiupiet; a sacrifice; a soul in a quatiriffd, conducted 
to the shades b}’’ Charuii, armed with his hammer ; an Amazon 
defending her fallen comrade from a bear, which emerges from 
u well; Orestes persecuted by a Fury; Neoptolemus on an altar, 
defending himself against Orestes, who rushes up, sword in 
hand, to slay him; the parting of Admetus and Alcestis; a 
gritfon contending with three warriors. But the most interesting 
Fitruscan monument here, though of wretched art, is an urn, on 
A\hose lid reclines a female figure holding a rhyton, or drinking- 
cup, ill the shape of a horse’s fore-quarters. In the relief below 
is represented a she-demon, or Fury, winged, tonpied, buskined. 
and half-draped, sitting, spear in hand, between two warriors. 
In character and attitude she bears a strong resemblance to om* 
of the demons jiainted on the walls of the Grotta del Cardinale 
at Corneto, who sits as guardian over the gate of Hell, and 
probably represents the h’ury Tisiphonc — 

Tisiphoneque sedens, palla Hiiccincta cruentA. 

Veatibulum exsomnis servat noctebque dicMiuc.* 

Ill duty bound, I have noticed these hltruscan relics. Vet 
few who visit this silent and solemn corner of Pisa, whore the 
grandeur and glory of the city are concentrated, arc likely to 
give them much attention. Few will turn from the antiipie 
peinp, the mosque-like magnificence of the Cathedral — from the 
fair white marvel of the Leaning Tower — from the cunningly 
wrought pulpit and font of the Baptistery — or even from tlie 
frescoed visions, the grotesque solemnities of the Campo Santo, 
to examine these uncouth memorials of the early possessors 
of the land. 


• ® Virg. JEn. VI. 555. 
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ClIAlTEIl XL. 

Kloiciice, iKMieatli the snn, 

Of cities, f.iiicst one'— SiitLLBV. 

J)i tc, Dmina «lcir Aino, anch’ lo favclb. 

Til, in legio tioiio altci.ununtc a.s.siKa, 

J/im)ieiio.so ci^rlio 

Vol^ji all’ Ktiniu '--I’lUcvJA. 

LYokknc’j:, tlio Atliciis of muilern Italy, in tlie days of Eti’iiscan 
greatness and of the earliest civilisation of the land, was nought. 
She cannot claim an origin liigher than the latter years of the 
Homan Hepuhlio.^ Yet she may be regarded as the rein'eseiita- 

’ Frontimis (lie Coloniis, ji. 13, cil. l.'uSS) hy Pliny (JIf. S) in his list of the colonies 

says Flororitia v.is a colony of the Tiiiim- in Ktriiria- Fliicntini iirsefliienti Arno op- 

viiate, cstiil»li.shctl under the Lex Julia; positi. Chivcc (II. p. 508) admits the 

which has led siiiiiu to conchnlc that such higher antiquity ; while Manuert (Gleog. 

wraa the date of h<T foundation. Ivepetti, ji. thinks the city dates its origin 

II. pp. 108, 150. Yet Florua (III. 21) from the liguiiaiMvars. In the reign of 

ranks her with Sjiolotiuin, Interaiiiuiuin, Tiherius, Flnicutia was an important ww* 

and I’ramcstc, thoMJ “most splendid »««- one of those which sent deputies 

nivlplti ot Itidy,” \i liioh, in the ci\ il wars to Komc, to deprecate alterations in the 

of Mariu.s and S\lla, suffered fioin the eour.'ft qf the tiiimtarics of the liber; 

vcngeanc^ of the latter. Some editions their (dew being that if the Clanis were 

have “Fliientia,” but this can lie no ether diverted into the Arnus, it would bring 

than Floreutia, as the same name is given dc.structioii on their territory. Tacit 
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tivc of the «ncie!lt Etruscan city of Fffisulae, whose inhabitants at 
an early period removed from their rocky lieights to the banks of 
the Arno® — an emigration in which Dante, in his Ghibelline 
\M-ath, finds matter of vituperation — 

quello ingrato popolo raaligno, - 
Che discese di Fiesole ab antico,. 

£ ticne ancor del monte e del macigno — 

tliougli it would puzzle a poet now-a-days to find any analog}' 
between the courteous and polished Florentines and the rugged 
crags of Ficsolc. 

Museo Etuusco. 

It is not my province to make further mention of Florence, 
tlain to notice the collection of antiquities gathered from various 
sites in Etruria, and now preserved in the National Museum in 
tills city. 

Tliis collection lias of late been removed from the Uflizj to 
tlio ^luseo Egi/io in the Via Faenza. It is open in summer 
from ten to four, and in winter from nine to three. Admission 
one franc ; on Sundays free. 


BiiACK Pottery, or Bucciiero. 

First Hoorn. — The first room you enter contains tlie black, 
niiglazed ware of Etruria, commonly called bficchero. It is coarse, 
unbaked pottery; its forms are uncouth, its decorations grotesque, 
its manufacture rude in the extreme, and it has little artistii; 
beauty, yet it is of extraordinary interest as illustrative of 
Etruscan art in its earliest and purest stages, ere it had been 
subjected to Hellenic influences. 

Tlie stranger here finds himself in a new world of l^Uruscan 
art, for this characteristic and genuinely Etruscan ware is not to 
be seen in the jMuseo Gregoriano at Jtome, or in the British 
Museum, or, save to a limited extent, in tlie Lipivre, or, I believe. 


Ann.'il. I. 7{). Vestiges of lier Roman 
iMagnltli-ence remain in the mins of the 
•niqiliitlieatre near the Fiazza di Santa 
C’looe. * 

Livy (X. 25) speaks of an Etruscan town, 
Aiiariia, or ns some readings have it, Ad- 
'‘iiuah.'i, which Lanzi translates Ad Arniim, 
®»d thinks that Florence may be jndlqatpd 
I. j). 377 ; n. p. 304) f but from 
! it appears that Livy could 

harilly refer f- 


" The fUct is not ht.itod hy the ancients, 
hut has for ages hccii traditional. Inghi- 
rami ((Inid.i di Ficsole, p. 21) refera the 
emigration to the time of Sylla ; llepctti 
(loc. cit.) to th.at of Augustus. Accoiding 
to old Faccio degli Uberti, the city re- 
ceived its name from the “flower-basket " 
in which it is situated. ^ 

A1 fine gli hahitanti per memnria 
Che Icra posta en un gran cest de fieri. 
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in any other public collection in Europe, save at Chiiisi, and nt 
Palermo, wliicli now coiitaiiiS the Museo Casuccini, once the 
glory of the former city. 

This Hiieient ])ottery is so arranged in this room that the 
inquirer can readily trace its progi*ess from its earliest and rudest 
beginnings to its development in the well-known ware of Chiusi 
and its neiglibourhood. Case I. contains the most archaic vases, 
of brown clay witliout any glaze, and not baked, but merely sun- 
dried, clumsily shai^d by the hand, not by the lathe; imitations, it 
may be, of pots hollowed from blocks of wood— just such pots, in 
fact, as are made now-a-days by the naked Indians of South 
America, or as were fashioned of old by the primitive Celts and 
1 eutons.'^ Few show any decorations, and those are mere circles 
sciatched round the body of the vase, or incised lines, or juinc- 
tured dots, with a very rude attempt at design. 


Case 11. exhibits the earliest specimens of Etruscan black 
ware, still extremely rude both in fonn and decoration, yet show- 
ing an advance on the brown. Though wrought by the hand, 
this ware sometimes bears a slight lustre. It is either plain, or 
ludely scratched vith patterns some of which are familiar, as 
ch(‘Mous or meanders, others of more uncouth design. One pot 
has huge concmitric s<piares; another, found at Orvieto, is verv 
rudely made, and carelessly decorated with meanders ; a third from 
C ortona has three bands of varied ornaments on the neck, and a 
broad belt on the body of the vase, all simply scratched on the clay. 

In Case 111. begins the earliest black ware of Chiusi, with 
figures in relief, of which a vase on the lowest shelf offers a curious 
example; and you can trace the progress of this pottery round 
the room, till in Cases XIV. and XV. you see it in its highest 
development, retaining the old forms, but improved in elegance, 
and displaying a certain degree of polish. 

This waro, which is almost peculiar to Chiusi, Sarteano, Cetoiia, 
nnd tlie iicij-libourhood, consists of tall amphom, or oW, with 
oock-crowncMl luls, or of quaint, knobbed jars or pots with strange 
figures in relief— veiled female heads, grinning masks, tusk- 
gnashing gorgons, divinities of most niigodlike aspect, sphinxes, 
P'gtm, chimmras of many a wUd conception, couching lions or 
panthers, and many a gi-otesque specimen of beast, fowl, fish, 


® Dr. Birch (Ancient Pottery, p. 445, 
2nd edit.) points) out the resemblance this 
brown waro liears to the Teutonic vases 
found on the banks of the Rhino, and says 


it is •often scarcely to be distinguished 
from the Ctltic ware of France and Britain. 
Ihp pottery of races in a low stage of civilisa- 
tion is pretty similar all the world over. 
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and flower — S3^inJ)ols, it may be, of tlic earliest creed and rites of 
the Etruscans, or dim allusions to their lon"-forf]jotten myths. 

The oriental character of this pottery is manifest in its decora- 
tions, and its forms are rude and clumsy, in (?oniparison with 
those of Greek vases, seeming to indicate a far more primitive 
epoch, and a very infeiior civilisation. 'I’he smaller ware — the 
jugs, pots, and goblets, 

A\ith handles decorated with 
('very form of life, real or 
unreal, and with bands of 
iniinitc figures of myste- 
rious impoii;, and of Egyii- 
tian rigidity — are not less 
arcliaic and curious, though 
not strictly confined to the 
said district of Etruria. 

(>11 the upp(‘r shelves 
are not a few’ of tlie tall 
slender-necked vases with 
a cock or a dove on the 
lid, and with veiled hnucy 
or the spirits of the dead, 
and otlier quaint devices 
studding them in relief, ns 
shown in the strange jug, 
illustrated in the annexed 
woodcut. It will be found 
in Case VI., and is num- 
bered 1709. This vase was 
probably purely sepulchral, 
the animals in the low’er 
band are lions, carrying stags, conveniently packed on their 
shoulders, as a fox carries a goose. AVild beasts with their prey 
are most common sepulchral emblems, not only on Etruscan but 
on Oriental and earl}*^ Greek monumenrts.'^ The heads in the 
dipper band seem to have an analogy with the silhonoitvs on the 
painted pottery of A'^olterra. The tliree things between tliem 
appear to be alabasti — common sepulchral furniture. The horse 
IS a well-knowm funereal emblem, indicative of tlie passage fj*om 
one state of existence to another. The eyes scratched on the 
^>^7^ evidently an Vmlogy Jo those so often nninte^^ 
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Hellenic vases ; and have probably the same synbolic meaninjr. 
The beads wlii(di stud the handle and top of this vase are 
supposed to be those of Lnrvce^ or the spirits of the defunct. 

This ware, be it observed, is not baked, but merely sun-dried, 
unglazed, and imperfectly varnished, and often incapable of re- 
taining liquid. Hence it may be inferred that much of it was 
made expressly for sepulcliral purposes. It is certainly more 
truly illustrative of tlie ivligioiis creed of the Pltruscans than tlio 
painted pottery found in the tombs. 'Tlio 
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cock which crests so ninny of these jai*s 
must liave bad a sepulchral reference, 
tliougb of what it is symbolical is not 
evident; perhaps of the funeral games, as 
Me know this bird was introduced in Greek 
art as the symbol of athletic contests. 

On the middle shelf of the same case 
stand a ft'w ccuwpi — vases shaped like tli(‘ 
head and shoulders of a man, the effigy of 
him whose ashes were deposited within. 
These curious Egyptian-like pots are found 
chiefly at Chiusi, Those in Case VI. are 
the most w'orthy of notice. The central 
one has the head of an ox, with an open 
mouth for a spout, and bears very singular 
reliefs of bulla, each hobbled and held by 
a man. Another also is peculiar, repre- 
senting the upper half of a man, whose 


head is fastened to his shoulders by a 
metal pin. Iho vase shown in the annexed woodcut, with its 
lid in the form of a cap tufted by a bird, is a good specimen of 
an Etruscan canopus. 


On the loAvcr shelves are several cii’cular bowls with upright 
landles, mIucIi give them the appearance of baskets (as in Cases 
VII., YHI.)— siifgular stands, which for w^ant of a better name, 
ignorance of tlieir purpose, have been styled “asparagus 
— ft variety of drinking-cups uith bands of 
minu c -jg} ptian-like figures in flat relief,*— some oblong sti*ips of 
black ware, commonly called laragne, or slates, or abaci, but which 
Uie late Irofessor Migliarini, when Director of this Museum, used 

Etruscan “visiting-qards,” and 'which w^ere jpro- 
bably ^Vriting-tablets (Case VII.). * \ 

But perhaps the most curinna nrfinloo i 
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the focolari, or ^cipienti as they are called, of which, however, 
there are no superior specimens in this collection. And how, oh 
reader ! shall I make thee understand what afoculare is ? It is a 
square, paw-footed, wall-sided tray of eartheiiwiire, half open in 
front, set about with in’ominent figures of veiled women, supposed 
to represent the spirits of the dead,^ or of winged demons, 
masks, or chinueras ; and it contains, when found in the tomb, 
the strangest set of odds and ends of crockery, which have, 
naturally enough, been mistaken for a tea-service in its tray.^* 
Indeed the resemblance to that homely piece of furniture is 



jua IX TUB FORM OF A FISH. 


striking, thougli the sugar-basins inconveniently outnumber the- 
cups and saucers ; but there are these, as well as milk-jugs, and 
spoons and ladles, all of the same black ware. It is just such a 
quaint, clumsy, primitive thing as you could imagine — peculiari- 
ties of art apart — might have served as a tea-tray in the time of 
Alfred, if our sturdy Saxon ancestors could have condescended 
to such effeminate potations. Certain strange articles, liowever,. 
quite upset the tea-tra}" — nnf/nentaria, or perfume-bottles, and 
vases in tbe shape of cocks, ducks, and other animals. Such a 
pot, for instance, as that shown in the above woodcut, which is. 
in the form of a fish, >vith a woman’s head (Case VII.). 

The purpose these /ocolari ser^^ed is matter of dispute. Some 
think them intended for the toilet, and the pots and pans for 

^ l^nghirami opines that these hei^s of I. p. 17. Gerhard thinks they may haro 
Larva! ^ ere intr^uced on thisjfotteiy to reference to the sacerdotal costume of the- 
remind survivors of their duties in per- Etruscaas. null. Inst. 1831, p. 58. 
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perfumes ; others take them for culinary apparatus, or braziers ; 
while others regard them as purely sepulchral in api)lication and 
meaning. If the hitter view he con*ect, I should still consider 
tliem as imitations of domestic furniture once actually in use, 
and pertaining rather to the tridhiium tlian to the toilet. Those 
which arc raised from tlie ground by claw-feet, seem intended to 
stand over a fire. In domestic life they were probably used to 
keep meats or liquids hot, like tlie eschamy or braziers, found at 
J^)mpeii. At the sepulchre they may liave served tlie same 
purpose for the funeral feast, or they may have been for fumigij. 
tioii, equivalent to the censers or wlieeled cars of bronze, 
thymiiitn'liiy sometimes found in eiuly Etruscan tombs.'^ 

Witliin this chamber is one fitted up as an Etruscan tomb, 

^ representing the Tomba Golini, opened in 18G3, near Orvieto, witli 

* exact copies of the paintings wliieh decorate its walls. The door 
with its stone slabs working in sockets made in the threshold and 
lintels, is ancient, but taken from a tomb at Chiusi. The walls 

^ of both the chambers into i\hich the tomb is divided, arc covered 

* with figures of great interest and considerable beauty, a detailed 
<lescription of which I have ah’cady given >vhen treating of the 
necropolis of Orvieto, « and, therefore, have xinly to add for the 
satisfacti<m of those who have not seen the originals, that these 
are very faithful transcripts, and that the subjects are seen to 
much more advantage here than in the tomb itself, wliere from 
the intense humidity the figures arc not easily distinguished from 
the ground on which they ai^e painted. 

Ill the window is a tall (tmiilwra from Pompeii, with figures 
painted, and two huge amplume from liasilicata in the florid style. 


Painted Potteiiy. 


Second Eoom. The next room contains a collection of 
figured vases. The ohl Government of Tuscany did not avail 
itsell of the opportunity it possessed of forming the finest collec- 
tion of Idruscan anti(juities in the world. Most of the ai-ticles 


^ Ingliiriinii thinks they wore ntft actually 
used as bra/iers, hut were left in the tomb, 
at the chiHc of tlie funeral ceremonies, its 
substitutes for those of hronze which had 
been used Mus. Chiusino, I. p. 29. These 
idheeletl cars or censers have been found in 
the iiiaofA ancient tombs, viz. the Grotta 
dTside at Vulci (see Vol. I. p. 4ei>, and 
the Grotta Ke^ul^i'Gdassi at Cenretri 


(Vol. I. p. 2t;7 ; cf. >[ns. Chius, tav. 89 ^ 
Mioali, Xon. Ined. tav. 8, p. C6), and 
sjiecimens of the ordinary braziers of 
Etruscan seimlchres are to be seen in 
almost every inusenin of such antiquities. 
For illustrationa see Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. 
tawv. 26, 27 ; Inghisiimi, Mtis. Chiua 
taTv^ 31, 32, 4t. 
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discovered in th^Duchy passed to Home or into foreign countries, 
—comparatively little found its way to Florence. Witli this 
apathy at head-quarters, the collection of vases cannot he 
expected to be extensive, although much has since been done by 
the Italian Government to enrich it. Yet it is characteristic. 
Most of the Etruscan sites within the limits of Tuscany aye here 
represented by their potteiy, and there are even some good[ vases 
from other distiicts of Italy ; collected, of old, I believe, by those 
princely patrons of art, the Medioi. 

. The chief glory of this collection strikes the eye on entering. 
It stands in a glass case in the middle of the room. It is a 
huge, wide-mouthed Icrater^ tlie largest painted vase, perhaps, 
ever found in Etruria — certainly imrivalled in the variety and 
interest of its subjects, and the abundance of its inscriptions. 
It is about twenty-seven inches in height, and little less in 
diameter ; and has six bands of figures, all in the Archaic Greek 
style — black, tinted with white and red, on tlie yellow ground of 
the clay. It has eleven distinct subjects, eight of which are heroic, 
some quite novel; and no fewer than one hundred and fifteen 
explanatory epigraphs ; besides the names of the potter and aitist. 
The design, as in all vases of this style, is quaint and hard, yet 
the figures are full of expression and energy, and are often drawn 
with much minuteness and delicacy% Unfortunately it was found 
broken into numerous pieces ; it has been tolerably well restored, 
but some fragments are still wiuiting. Yet even in its iinpeifect 
state it is so superb a monument, that the Tuscan Government 
was induced to relax its purse-strings, and purchase it for one 
thousand scudu 

This vase may be called an Iliad, or rather an Achilleid, in 
potterj”, for its subjects have especial reference to the great hero 
of the Trojan War — from the youthful deeds of his father, and 
the marriage of his parents, down to his own death, interspersed 
with mytliological episodes, as w^as the w’ont of the bard, 

** Whose poem Phosbus challenged for his own.’* 

This ** king of Etruscan vases,” as it has not unaptly been 
term‘ed, was found at Eonte Eotella, near Chiusi, by Signor 
Alessandro Francois in 1845.^ 

In the same case are a few choice vases, of which the following 
are most w'orthy of notice : — 

* Further notices of this remarkable Tue Ann. Inat. 1848, p. 382 (Braun); Bull, 
will be found in Bull. Inst J846, pp. 113- Inst. 1863,^ pp. 188-192 (Brunnj. See 
j pp.^ 21(^14 (Gerhard) ; , , a^ tbe Appendix to thia dapter, ffote 1. . 
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Kyiic, — Theseus Rlayinj» the Minotaur. (Enocltov, — Dionysus 
with Mtenuds. Kylix, — !Man on a banqueting-couch. (Enochoe. 
— Satyr and Maenad. 

The glass cases round the room contain specimens of Greek 
ceramic art in its ditferent styles and stages ; but all discovered 
in t ^y sepulchres of Ktruria. Cases I. to V. contain archaic 
Greek vases, some of the style vulgarly called Babylonian or 
I'lKonieian. An amphora, in (*ase I., is a good specimen of the 
transition from the oriental style to that denominated the Archaic 
Greek. In the same Case 3^ou see a good example of the latter 
style, with black figures, representing Hercules and Minerva in ii 
qmdriya, contending with the Titans. In four kylikes on the top 
shelf, you have specimens of tlie vases with eyes, so difficult of 
(‘xplanation ; and one of tliem bears also a curious scene of satyrs 
gathering the vintage. An amphora shews Apollo seated under 
a palm-tree playing the lyre to his sister, who is recognised by 
her quiver, An (v nochoc in Case IV. has a singular scene of two 
Satyrs, each beaiijig a ]\riunad on his shoulder, apd a large wine- 
jar in his hand. Here also is an ajmhora, with Hercules 
bearing the Cei'copian brothers, fastenW^ead-downwards to a 
pole, which ho carries across liis shoiil£|»iiSt, as in the well- 
known metope from the temple at SelinusK^The legend tells us 
that in spile of their uncomfortable positioi^ the brothers found 
matter for laughter ; but as they are here depicted, with tlieir 
hair and arms depending helplessly in the air, they seem rather 
in a condition to excite a smile themselves, than to raise one at 
the expense of their conqueror. Another vase shows Hercules 
“taking a cup of kindness’* with his patron, “the grey-eyed 
goddess.” 

For its wonderful state of preservation, none can compete with 
an am2)hora in Case V., which represents the myth of Philoctetes 
and Ulysses. In the same Case is a hydria, displaying a spirited 
quadriya. , 

Ail the foregoing are of the Archaic Greek style, with black 
figures. Cases VI. and VII. contain vases of the best style, with 
yellow' figures. An oenochoe in Case VI. represents a maiTiage; 
the bride veiled, attended by her profinha, is giving her hand 
at a column, A kalpis shows Triptolemus on his winged cai*, 
between Deiueter and Persephone. Another beautiful vase of the 
fitoe«form, represents Hennes in Ju^;^uit of the nymph Herse, 
wfiose sisters run off to inform their father. On the shoulder 
ol the vase two nalced girls, named “Dorka.*^ and “Selinike,” are 
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performing the Pyrrhic dance, to the great admiration of other 
ladies looking on. In these Cases are tall cmphonc, like those 
of Nola and Sicily, and a remarkable kratcr of large size, showing 
Poseidon striking a Titan to the earth with a huge rock. It is a 
jisylctcr^ or double vase, the inner for the wine, the outer for the 
snow to cool it. A kelehe displays a spirited combat l^wceii 
Centaurs and Lai)itlnc. A stamnos shows Hercules plajdng the 
double pipes between two SatjTS, one of whom carries his club.^ 

Tlic most beautiful of these vases are from Vulci. In the 
window is a large lebes, of archaic art, on a tall stand, and here 
are also two glass cases full of choice fragments of Greek pottery, 
all found in Etruscan tombs. 

The other cases in this room, from VIII. to XV., .contain 
the pottery of the Decadence, displaying comparatively coarse 
fi)rms, careless design, inferior taste, and love of the nude ; 
I’cscmbling the ware of Magna Grajcia rather tlian that of tlio 
l)uie Hellenic stjde more commonly found in Etruria; though a 
few of the vases are Archaic (rrcek. Some i>re from Volterra, 
and exhibit the characteristic defects of her pottery. Several 
are from recent excitations at Orvieto, though very inferior to 
tlie produce of Manijg^’s scavi, as seen in the collection of tlic 
Conte della Faina at that town, which is of a much earlier and 
better period. 

A fragment of a Greek vase in the central glass-case repre- 
sents a curious chimaera, the hippalectryon — tlie “horse-cock,’* 
<»r “ cock-horse’* — mounted by a youth, as shown in the woodcut 
on the next page. This monster is spoken of by Aristophanes 
111 his “Frogs,” whore it is made a puzzle to Dionysus, who 
declares he had lain awake the greater part of the night trying 
to find out what sort of bird it could be. To this yEschylus 
replies that it was known as a device painted upon ships ; and 
Euripides adds that it was a figure such as was often represented 
on Median tapestry. Aristophanes generally qualifies it with tlie 
<*pitliet (ovOos, or “ tawny.” ® This chimara has also been found 
<Hi ancient gems, and recently on a cornelian from Arezzo. It 
"as used also as a device on shields, for so it is represented on 
a Avarrior’s buckler on an *amphora from Chiusi.® 

It is strange to find so ancient and classical an origin for our 


^ A description of some of the vases in 
• collection is given by HeyJemann, 
Inst. 1870, pp. 180—187. 


Pax. 1177. , 

3 See an article by P, G. Gamurrifti, 
Ann. Inst. 1874, pp. 238—348. 
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old friend of the nursery, and an illiistratidli of the familiar 
doggrel in this fragment of Greek pottery, which may well date as 
far back as the daj-s of the great comedian of Athens. 



IIII'PALECTRYON, UR ** CUCK-HORSK,” PROM A ORRSK VASE, 


Unpainted Pottehy. 

Third Ilooin, — Case I. contains a mould of a pretty female* 
face, found at Orvieto, with a cast from it, together with some 
early red dishes from Cervetii, a number of archaic figures of 
household gods from various sites, and votive offerings of limbs, 
eyes, breasts, and other portions of the human frame, as well as 
representations of domestic animals and cattle, all in terra-cotta. 
Ill Case II. is a collection of black relieved pottery, of the latter 
days of Etruria, of elegant forms and .brilliant polish, imitations, 
for the most pari, of vases in metal, some decorated with beautiful 
reliefs. Among them notice a graceful kratcr, on the t<^.Bhelf, 
adorned with vine-leaves and fruit in relief, and two phiala, eacli 
with^ spirited race of four qmdnga., Case III. contains speci- 
mens of the unglazed, uncoloured pottery recently found at 
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with figures, fruit, and foliage in relief. Certaiji vases %f this 
description, found on that site, were originally silvered in imita- 
tion of metal, and one pot with reliefs retains traces of gilding. 
Case IV. exliibits Etruscan heads and masks in terra-cotta; 
generally portraits, which were buried with tlie dead, probably to 
recall their features to the memory of surviving relatives on tlieir 
j>eriodical visits to the tombs. Here observe a singular rolief of 
Ulysses lashed to the mast of his sliip, whieli the rowers are 
urging at full speed through the waves, to escape from a Siren, 
who seizes the gunwale, and endeavoui’s to stop the vessel. 
Notice also a quaint female head, in very archaic style, with hair, 
eyes, and ornaments coloured — from Orvieto. Case V. contains 
some good specimens of the red ware of Arretium; also a few 
ancient moulds for casting the same. 

Below the last fom* cases are some curious Caiiojn of red and 
black ware ; the heads fastened to the pots by metal pegs, and the 
anus attached to the handles in the same manner. Each head 
has a hole in its crown, probably to let oft* the^filuvium. Two of 
these portrait-pots are throned in curule otairs, also of teiTa- 
cotta. All from Chiusl. 

Flanking the doop of this room are four reliefs in terra-cotta, 
from Sarteano. 

A door to the left opens into a small chamber filled with Greek 
vases from the once celebrated Campana Collection at Home. 
They are of various styles and forms, but all have been restored, 
and imperfectly, so that, although some have evidently been 
beautiful, there is nothing to merit a particular description. 

Jewklry and Glass. 

Fourth Room. — This octagonal chamber contains four glass- 
eases. In that to the left are exhibited the few articles of 
Etruscan jewelry which grace this collection. ^There are three 
necklaces, and several chaplets of laurel leaves in gold, some 
massive earrings, from which depend vase3 of delicate work ; but 
there is nothing to give an adequate idea of the exquisite taste 
and wonderful elaboration of filagi*ee-work to which the Etruscan 
jewellers attained. There are some good scaraheif and a small 
hgui’e cai’ved in amber. In the case opi)osite is a choice collection 
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amph(yi*a![mih white figures in relief on a black ground, in the 
style of the Poi-tland vase, though very inferior in size, as well 
as in art. Among the gems I sought in vain for one repre- 
senting two Salii, carrying five ancilia, slung on a pole between 
them.* 

The other three cases contain specimens of the early money of 
Ktruria — the tes rude and sipiiatiim-^iYom various sites of that 
land, as well as tlie ffs grave and its divisions, from liome, and 
other cities of Latiiim; but the precise localities to which the 
coins respectively belong, are not generally indicated. 

SEruncriRAL iNscRin’roNs. 

Fifth lioom. — The walls of this long gallery are covered with 
large sepulchral tiles, bearing inscriptions, the greater pait 
Etruscan, but a few Latin — all, how'ever, from Etruscan ceme- 
teries. On benches below, are ranged numerous ash-chests of 
terra-cotta, and on shelves, many small cinerary pots, also in- 
scribed. Among the latter is one from Chiusi, bearing the name 
of “ Tarchu,” a name rarely seen in Etruscan inscriptions before 
the discovery of the ‘‘Tomb of the Tarquins” at Cervetri.’* 
Another bears the historic name of “ Vipina*^Vibennn. 


Bronzes. 

Sixtli Room.— Here stands the celebrated statue of Minerva, 
found at Arezzo, in 1534. She is represented nearly of life-size, 
with her right hand and arm extended as in the act of haranguing. 
Her left arm, wTapt in her drapery, rests on her hip. The neck 
of the statue has suffered much from coiTosion; the face also in 
a less degree. The sockets of the eyes are empty, and were 
probably filled with gems. Her Jiimathn which liangs over her 
left shoulder, and is drawn tightly across her body in front, 
contrasts with the- many small folds of her chiton, which reaches 
to her feet. Her heln^et is crested with a serpent, au Etiniscan 
feature. Yet the pose of the figure is Greek rather than Etruscan, 
showing great ease and dignity combined. ^ If the statue be really 
from an h^truscan chisel, it betrays the influence of Greek art in 
no small degree. 


* This celebrated gem, illustrate*! by 
Tnghirami (Vl. tav. B. 5, 6) ; and Guri 
{I. tab. 198), is in the Uilizj collcctinu. 


RomaA letters— “ Mi Tksah Keia Taboku 
Mknaia. ’ »Micali gives an illustration of 
this pot in Mon. In 
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The cases arojuid the walls of this octagonal chamber are filled 
with bronzes. In that to the right as you enter, are some singula)- 
ligures, three male and one 
leiiiiile; the men wearing 
helmets of an unusual and 
\ery simple form, and carry- 
ing short lances, which they 
hold witli both hands, tui-n- 
ing their heads over the 
left shoulder. The woman, 

(lra2)e(l to her feet, wears a 
Clip shaped very like the 
liclmcts, and her liair in 
long tresses before and be- 
ll ind. These figures, 14 
inches liigli, though dis- 
proiiortionately lanky, have 
much character, and differ 
^^i(lely from the generality 
of Etruscan bronzes. In 
the same case are two war- 
riors of syminetridH pro- 
portions, one with a (creek 
helmet, spear, and shield, 
in the attitude of attack; 
a number of small idols, 
cliielly female, and a herd 
of stags, hares, and other 
animals, all in bronze, and 
all found at a spot called 
Erolio, ill the Val di Chi- 
ana, now recognised as an 
f-’tniscan site.^ 

In the case beyond the 
Minerva are two bronze 

jigmes of Etruscan waniors; tl.e larger, about a foot iu height, 
s ' «-y si^ar to the beautiful Mars from Monte Falterona, now 
Museum. His helmet has a straight cockade on 
side, llimkuig it like asses’ ears ; he wears a cuirass and 

CTu • , Argolic buckler, but tbe sword 

“Mield in his right Imnd is gone. Here arc numeroAs other 

For a description of these brenzes, sec Boll. Inst. 1864, pp. 139-141, Migliarini. 



^ a I’hotugrafih 

BROSZE STATUE OP MINERVA, FROM AREZZO. 
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nrchaic figures of divinities and heroes; one*of Athene Pro- 
inachos, in a talaiic besides centaurs, pegasi, and other 

cliimpcras, witli sundry figures of animals, among them n dog 
u'itli an Etruscan inscription on his back — lu'obably a votive 
olfcring.7 A, iietjttaus attempting to rear, with a human arm 
liolding up his fore-leg, and thus restraining him, seems to 
suggest that Ilarey had his prototype in Etruria, centuries before 
the Christian era. 

The next case contains some elegant female figures, which 
formed the handles to mirrors, or imtmc; several groups of 
warriors, carrying a dead or wounded comrade; also two winged 
Xiasas bearing a corpse. These groups were the handles to the 
lids of the so-called ** ciste Qiiistichc” the toilet-cases of the 
Etruscan fair. Here arc also some graceful female statuettes of 
larger size than, usual, and two pretty figures of youths playing 
the lyre, and dancing with castanets. 

ihe case ojiposite the Minerva is devoted to mirrors, mostly 
from Chiusi, and with subjects incised, but none of extraordinary 
beauty, though several are of considerable interest. One of thfein 
is remarkable us showing how incorrectly and confusedly Greek 
myths were sometimes rendered by Etruscan artists. The 
mirror is in excellent preservation, with a be&utiful green patina, 
and with a border of lotus-flowers. It represents ‘‘Eiasun” 
(Jason), with a chlamys only on his shoulders, bowing as a 
suppliant, and embracing the knees of “ Phuphluns (Dionysos) 
who stands in front of a temple, indicated by a pediment and an 
Ionic column. At the right hand of the god stands the fail- 
Ariadne—;' Aratha clad in a long peplos, who looks down on 
the suppliant youth, while "Kastitii,’» (Castor) standing behind 
her, and a little winged genius, “ Aminth,” in the foreground, 
complete the scene. It is evident that the Etruscan artist has 
confounded Jason with Theseus, whom he probably intended to 
represent imploring Bacchus to restore him the bride he had so 
heartlessly abandoned in the island of Naxos. The mistake is 
natimd tmough, seeing that both those heroes deserted the nymphs 
they had seduced from the paternal roof. The min-or was found 
at Bolsena, and, as is common with brolizes from that district 
of Etruria, is inscribed with tlie w’ord “ Sutiiina.*’ ® 

Another mirror in this coUection has peculhu- interest on 
account, of tlie place of its discomi’— Sestino, tlie ancient 

IS™. PP- 
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Svstinniih a towf! situated among tlie Umbrian Apennines, near 
tlie source of the river Pinaurus or Foglia. It is the first object 
Etruscan antiquity which lias been discovered in that region. 
It ditfers from ordinary Etruscan mirrors in being perfectly Hat, 
like the mirrors of Greece and Egypt, instead ot concave; and 
.qso in displaying in the figures incised on it, not a subject from 
the Greek mytliology, as usual, but a scene ol native and rural 
life. It exhibits, in fact, a rustic dance beneatli a portico. A 
woman clad in transparent drapery, like the nymphs in tlie painted 
tombs of Corneto, and wearing a pointed tutidus, and laige disk- 
( arrings, is dancing to her partner opposite, when another man 
IVom beliind suddenly seizes her round the waist. Other women 
are looking on. In front a man sits on the ground, holding 
a dog by a rope attached to liis collar, and tlireatening him 
with a stick. Below tlie dancers is an inscription in Etruscan 
characters, which resembles the curious epitaphs on Uie tombs 
at Orvieto, ‘‘ Afi . jMa . lkna . lautiita . puruhenas.”'*^ 

The last case contains numerous little figures ot deities and 
T.ares, some Homan, but many genuine Tnscanica si(/nay to be 
<listinguished by their archaic and often grotesque character. 
Some are as rudely^ misshapen as those from the Nuraghe of 
Sardinia, or the eafl}^ sepulchres of Malta ; others are fearfully 
elongated ; others have all the Egyptian rigidity, especially the 
females, many of whom, with one foot slightly in advance of the 
other, are holding out their gowns with one hand as if preparing 
for the dance, in the peculiar attitude which characterizes the 
Spes and the Nemesis of the Homans. Certain of these figuies 
are from Arezzo ; some from Bibboiia in the T uscan Alaremma ; 
and some from Adria, at the mouth of the Po. 

I must not omit to notice two archaic damsels in fetid limestone, 
from Chiusi, very similar to the Proserpine in the Museum of 
that town, who mount guard over the inner door of this chamber. 
I recognised them as formerl}" in the Ottieri collection at 
Chiusi. 

Cinerary Urns. ^ 

Seventh and Eighth Booms.— In the centre of the Seventh Hoorn 
stands the Ciiialera, a celebrated work in bronze, discoveied at 
Arezzo in 1534, at the same time as the Minerva. It is the 
legitunatc compound, — 

np6ae€ \io)V^ SpaKuy, fxttran x'^H-aipa.^— 

« Bull. Inst., 1875, p. 88 - Gamumni. ^ Hesiod, ^fheog. 323. 
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liftving the bod}^ of a lion, a goat’s head springi»g from its back, 
and a serpent for a tail— the latter, however, is a modem restora- 
tion. The figure is full of expression. The goat’s head, pierced 
through the neck, is already dying, and the rest of the creature is 
wiithing in agony from this and anotlier wound it has received 
from the spear of Bellerophon. The style oi art much resembles 
that of the celebrated \Volf of the Capitol, but is leas archaic ; and 
its origin is determined by the word “Tinskvil” in Etruscan 
characters carved on the right foreleg." 

J3ehind the Chinnera are two massive slabs of nenfro, with very 
archaic figures of animals in rude relief, in square comi)artments. 
They seem to have formed the cover-stones to a tomb, and to 
have been laid together gable-wise. 

By one window is a headless female of marble, life-size, with an 
Etruscan inscription of two lines on the drapeiy. From a hole 
in the neck, it appears that the head was separate, and fitted into 
the trunk with a phig, as is the case witli many figures of term- 
cotta. By the other window is a curious fiat stele, bearing reliefs, 
on one side displaying a sitting female figure of archaic character; 
on the other a sphinx; the slab toiTninating above in an antefixal 
ornament. In character this monument bears considerable resem- 
blance to the curious slab-«^7fC, recently found at Bologna. 

This room and the next are filled with sepulchral urns, or ash- 
chests, the greater part from Volterra, being a selection made in 
17701roin the fruits of the excavations then carrying fonvard, and 
at that time reputed the most beautiful relics of Etniscan 
antiquity extant. A few have been subsequently added from 
the same city, and from Chiusi. They are either of travertine, 
alabaster, or of a yellow tufaceous stone. Out of one hundred, 
vciy few are of remarkable beauty as w’orks of art. Indeed, he 
who has visited Volterra, Perugia, or Cliiusi, will find little to 
admire in the urns of this Museum. The figures on the lids are 
of the stumpy, ojimtractcd form usual in the “ ash-chests ’* of 
Volterra. All are reclining, as at a banquet, the men, as usual, 
are crowned with chaplets, and hold a goblet ; many of them 
retain traces of the minium with which they wqvq coloured. The 
women generally havo a fan or a muTor intone hand, and a pome- 
granate in the other; though several, of more depraved taste, hold 

* See ll^ vonihut at the IkmiI of this LcydcAk. ^For further notices, see Lansi, 
chapter. The inscription “Tinskvil” Ls SaiJgio, II. .p. 236; Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. 
.-ilmost identical with the “Tiuhkil” on III. p. 61, tav. 42; Inghir. Mon. Etrus. 
the shoulder of a griffon in the Aluseum of III. tnv. 20 ; Gori, Mas. Etrus. I. teb. 165. 
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a rhjton, or drinking-cup.'* We learn from them somewhat of the 
Imbits of the Etniscan ladies. Indeed, if w’e may believe all that 
lias been said about them, they were ^'terrible ones to drink,’* and 
were apt to be forward in jiledging any gentleman to whom tliey 
took a fancy, not waiting, as modest ladies ought, till they were 
cliallenged to take wine.^ Very different was tlie condition of 
the Homan woman in early times. She was not allowed to drink 
^\ine at all, unless it were simple raisin-wine. And, however she 
might relisli strong drinks, she could not indulge even by stealth ; 
lii’bt, because she was never intrusted with the key of the wine- 
cellar ; and secondly, because she was obliged daily to greet with 
a kiss all her own, as well as her husband’s male relatives, down 
to second cousins ; and as she knew not when or where she might 
meet them she was forced to be W'avy, and abstain altogether. 
For bad she tasted but a drop, the smell would have betrayed 
her — “ there would have been no need of slander.” The pre- 
cautionary means, it may be thought, w’^ere worse than the possible 
evil they were intended to guard against. So strict, however, 
were the old Romans in this respect, that a certain J'lgnatius 
Mecenius is said to have slain his wife, because he caught her at 
the winc-cask — a punishment which wus not deemed excessive by 
Uoimdus, who absolved the husband of the crime of murder. 
Another Roman lady who, under the pretence of taking a little 
uiiie for her stomach’s sake and frequent infirmities, indulged 
somewhat too freely, was mulcted to the full amount of her 
dowry.® 

The ladies of Greece do not appear to have behaved better in 
this respect than those of Etruria, if we may believe their own 
countrymen. “ The love of wine,” says Athemeus, “ is common 
to tile w hole race of w’onien,” and he quotes many Greek w'riters 
ni support of his opinion. Among them, Alexis, who, in his 


^ The rh ^/^o» is a (lrinking>ciip, originally, 
I'orljaps, m the form of a cow’s lioni, a.s it 
often so represented in the han<is of 
I'aoduis on the painted vases (when it 
^ould inoie con ectlylie called ajtcmrf),but it 
frequently terminates in the head of a dog, 
bull, stiig, hoar, eagle, cock, A* griffon. 
» this case it is in the form of a horse’s 
lead and fore-quarters— a favourite shape 
"ith the Ktniscans. It is sometimes re- 
presented in ancient paintings with •the 
^ me flowing in a slender stream afrom tlie 
extremity. As it could only stand when 
inverted, it uas necessary to drain it to 


the l^ottom hcfoi-c it could he laid down. 
It may tlicrcfurc hc^rcgaidcd as indicative 
of a dchancii. J>y the (hceks it was con- 
sidered proper to heroes only. A then. XI. 
c. 4. 

^ Theopoiripus, ap. Athen. XII. c. II. 

* I’ol^bius, ail. Athen. X. c. 5(5. Alcinus 
(ap. Athen. luc. cit.) confirms the state- 
ment of Folybiu», but extends it to tlio 
Italian women in geneial. 

* Plin. XIV. 14. On an ampJ^ora from 
VolteiTa, in this same collection, two naked 
females are repa'sented idedging each other 
in rhyta. 
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Dancing-Girl, says “Women are quite satisfied, if they get 
enough wine to drink,” — and Axionicus, who utters tlM warning 
— “Don*t trust a w'oman to drink w'ater alone!’* — and Xenar- 
chus, who sa 3 ^s, “I write a woman’s oath in wine;” and who 
puts this prett}’' sentiment into a woman’s mouth, “ Ma}'- it be 
my lot to die drinking an abundance of wine ! ” ^ 

The reliefs on tlie urns are, with few exceptions, in a poor 
style of art ; yet, as illustrative of the Etruscan belief and 
traditions, they are not without interest. 

In this room the urns are numbered up to 31 ; in the next 
from 32 to 101. As the numbers, howevei*, are not attached to 
the urns, but to the places they occupy, my indications may be 
rendered inapplicable by any shifthig of the monuments. 

The subjects are often mythological. Winged Idppocamin, or 
sea-monsters, sometimes with a figure on their back, to symbolize 
the passage of the soul to another state of existence (No. 12). 
Sc^’lla, with fishes’ tails instead of legs, amidst a shoal of merry 
dolphins (94); or twining her coils round the companions of 
Ulysses (95). Griffons, and other chinneras, or winged demons, 
guarding the urn which contains the ashes of the dead (98—101). 

Here are man}^ scenes from the Heroic Cycle of the Greeks. 
Not a few illustrations 

“ Of the dark sorrows of tiie Theban line.'* 

Here Laiiis is dragged from his chariot, and slain b}" his son 
fEdipus, wlio strikes him down with the broken wheel (29). 
I here G^jdipus is blinded, not b^’’ his own hand, according to the 
Oieek tradition,^ but b}'’ three 'warriors, one of whom thrusts a 
luto his 6}^ (3). Of the following events here are also 
illustrations. The Siege of Thebes (41). The ^jiiutual slaughter 
of Eteocles and Polyneices (No. 4, this urn being remarkable for 
its elaborate sculpture). The death of (Enoinaus, thrown from 
his chariot, old Charun, “griesly grim,” seizing one of the horses 
by the car, and' a Fury standing behind with sword upraised 
(39, 10). Theseus slaying the Minotaur (35). The parting of 
Admetus and Alcestis (5, 17, 34, 36-88). The Kape of Helen : 
the son of Priam sits by his ship, waiting for the fatal gift of 
Venus, wlio escapes to him by night, and unveils her charms as 
mie approaches ; a Fury waves a torch over the guilty pair (45). 
Philoctetes in a cave in I.emnos, with Ulysses and other Greeks 
around him (52). Telephus visitin'g tlie Grecian Camp before 

* ^ Athen. X. .'56-58. « .Escbylus, Sept, ad Theb, 783-4 ; Soph. (EJip. Tyr.' 1270. 
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Troy, and thwatening to slay the youthful Orestes (46 — 49). 
The burial of Antilochus, the beautiful, the brave son of Nestor 
({35). The death of Troilus, dragged from his horse by Achilles 
(51). Paris taking refuge at an altar, to escape from the fury of his 
brothers ; Aphrodite steps in, and saves the victorious shepherd 
(42 — 44). The taking of Troy : the Greeks descending from 
the wooden horse, while the Trojans are revelling within ; the 
gate is represented arclicd, and decorated with three heads, like 
the Porta all* Arco of Yolterra (54). The death of Neoptolemus, 
slain by Orestes at the shrine of Delphi (62 — 65). Ulysses plying 
the Cyclops with wine (58, 59) ; or in his galley struggling to free 
himself from his self-imposed bonds, that lie may yield to the 
allurements of **the Sirens three,” who with flute, lyre, and 
Painlean pipes, sit on the cliffs of tlieir fatal island (27, 56) ; or 
resisting the enchantments of “ the fair-haired ** Circe (57); or 
combating the suitors (61), who are also represented at their 
revels before his return (85, 86). The hoar of Calydon at bay 
(32, 88). 

Here ** the King of men ” — lo gran Buca da* Gren, as Dante 
terms him — is about to immolate his virgin-daughter (50) : — 

Onde pianae Ifigenia il buo bcl volto, 

E fe piang«r di sd e i folli e i savi, 

Ch* udir porlar di coal fatto oolto. 

And there Clytaemnestra is slain at an altai’, or on her guilty couch 
(6, 9, 60); the avengers of blood, in one instance, being three. 
On another urn Orestes and Pylades are sitting as victims, with 
their hands bound, at the altar in Tauris; the libation is 
poured on their heads, and the sacrificial sword is ready to be 
drawn by^the priestesses of Artemis (83, 90). On a fourth urn 
the drama is advanced another step. Iphigencia discovers it is her 
brother she is about to sacrifice, and she stands leaning on his 
head, with her hands clasped, in deep dejection, hesitating between 
love and duty. The second priestess has her^weapon still raised 
to slay Pylades ; and a third brings in a tray with libations and 
offerings. The daughter of Agamemnon is naked; but her 
fellows are attired in all respects like the Lasas and Furies, 
commonly represented, in Etruscan funeral scenes. This monu- 
ment is in a superior style to most of its neighbours (26). 
Orestes and Pylades assailed by the Furies (66, 67). 

Many of these urns bedr, more appropriate subjects tlvan scenes 
from the mythology* of the Greeks. They represent the final 
parting of relatives and friends. The deceased is teJting a last 
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farewell of some relative, when the minister of Death, mallet in 
hand, steps between them, and indicates a door hard-^y as the 
entrance to the unseen world (74, 81) — 

*' the gates of grislie Hell, 

And horrid house of sad Pro^erpuia.*’ 

Tii aiiotlier case a similar demon rushes between the friends, 
seizes one, and tlirusts them far apart (83) ; or a second demon 
extiiiffiiishes a torcli. Here a Imshaiid is takinj^ leave of his wife, 
ere ho mounts the steed wliieli is to convey him to the land wlience 
no traveller returns (82)^ or a like fond pair are pressing hands 
for the last- time at a column, the funeral pine-cone on whicli 
marks the nature of their farewell (80). There, the winged 
messenger of Hades enters the chamber, and waves her torch 
over the head of the d 3 dng one — or two sons are performing the 
last sad riti‘S to their father ; one is piousl}' closing his eyes, and 
tlie other stands by comforted b}' a good spirit, while the Genius 
of Death is also present, sword in hand, to indicate the triumph 
he has achieved (TS).'** 

The subjects on some of these urns are not easy of explanation, 
f illustrating, it may be, some Etruscan myth, of which no record 
has reached us. One in particular, here numbered 20, has defied 
all scliolarship to unriddle it. A bear climbing out of a well, 
though held by a woman by collar and chain, is contending with 
some armed men, and a winged laisa stands by holding a torch.^ 

One of the cinerary urns formerly in this collection, but 
whether still gracing it or not I cannot sa}", bears the figure 
of a panther— an uncommon device on urns. On the lid reclines 
a male figure, with a most expressive head; he is designated 
** AiiNTii Caule VirrxA,” an inscription in which j’ou may recog- 
nise the name of Cieles, or Ctelius, Yibonna, the Etruscan chief- 
tain who, as some Eonian traditions assert, assisted Homulus 
against the Sabines, and gave his name to the Cajlian Hill, on 
whicli he made a settlement.® The bronze tablet, however, 
found at Lyons, on which is preserved a fragment of an oration 
by the Emperor Claudius, represents him, according to the 

® There are many other liras with imrting lihation p(iAd upon him os a victim. In 
subjects, Icsiilcs those speciticil above. But all he from a well, and is chafned. 

they speak for themsehes. See Conestabilc, Monumenti di Perugia, 

* There are sundry versions of this myth ; tav. 48, 49. Other urns with unintelligible 

in some th^ monster has a human body subjccA a\;e numliered 13, 19, 23, 24. 
with a bear’s head ; in others ho is a man “ iJion. Hal. IL ZQ ; Festiis i*. Goclius 
M'ith a bear's skin over his head ; in some Mens, 
hq seizes a bystander, in othcis he has a 
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Ktruscnn aiinal^ to have been the chieftain and friend of ALis- 
tanirt, whp having shared the varied fortunes of his lord, .brought 
llie remnants of his army from Etruria to Romo, whera he 
settled on the Caelian Mount, to which he gave the name of 
his chief, and eventually became king under the name of Servius 
Tnllius.'^ This relation between these two noble Etruscans is 
confirmed by the paintings in the Eram^ois tomb at Vulci, 
where Mastarna is represented liberating Cmles Vibemia from 
captivity. From what city of Etruria the latter illustrious 
\\arrior came to Rome, we know not, though it is probable that 
lu! was from the northern district of Etruria,'^ The individual 
hose ashes are inclosed in this urn maybe presumed to have 
been of the same illustrious stock. 

Eighth Room. — Tn the centre of this room stands the 
AmuNOATOiiE, or Orator, a fine semi-colossal statue in bronze, 
of a senator or Tiucumo, clad in tunic and imllhimt and high- 
hiood buskins, and with one arm raised in tlie attitude of 
haranguing. On the border of the pallium is an Etruscan 
inscription, which in Roman letters would run thus : — 

'' Aulesi. :Metelis. Ve. Vesial. Klexsi. 

KEN. Phleues. Teke. Sansl. Tenine. 

Tuthines. Ciiisvliks ” — 

'showing this to be the statue of Aulus Metellus, son of Velius, by 
a lady of the family of Vesius. Notwithstanding this i)roof ot its 
origin, the monument is of no early date, it has none of the 
rigidity of archaic art, and is probably of the period of lloirngi 
domination, before the native language had fallen into disuse.** 


* Uniter, p, 502. 

^ Kc-stus («. V. Tuscuiii Vicum) who chops 
tlio name of Cseles ViLenna in half, and 
iii.ikcs t^^o })rothers out of it, inentioneil 
the city vi hence they came, but the word 
H imperfect —its termination in ** eaten” 
alone remaining. JMiillcr (Etriisk. einl. 2, 
IjJ) >noulilrcdd this “Volcientes,” Imcausc 
^ ulci was nc.ir Volsinii, to which city, from 
a cfiinpanson of Propert. IV., 2, i, he would 
refer the hero. The Lucuino, whonqMipnys ins 
(^1-1 37) represents as coming yj|n’ assist- 
ance of Bnmuius “from Solom^,1li city 
of the Etruscans,” both Muller and I^iebuhr 
d* p. 297) identify with Caeles Vibe^na; 
hut as no such city is inention|d*by any 
other writer, it is probable that the text 

Curmnt: tlimmli ..... 


“Vctulonium” as Cluvcr (II. pp. lol, 
473) imagines, or “ VoUiiiiuiii,” as Muller 
opines, or “ ropuloniuiu,” as Cas.iubon 
and othera would have it, is not easy to 
determine. The name of Vibenna — Vipi, 
Vipinsi, Vipinanas— has been found on 
sepulchral inscriptions also at Toscanella, 
Volsinii, and Peiugia, and the wonl 
“ Vipinal ” is found painted on a small 
cinerary pot in this Museum of Florence. 

’* Lunzi(Sagg. II. p. 547) regards this 
statue as votive, and gives the inscripilion 
in Etruscan cliaracters (tav. III. 7). It is 
also given by Micali (Ant. Fop. Ital. p. 64, 
tav. 44, 2), and by Conestabile, Mon. 
Ferug. tav. 99, 2. The last-nadbd writer 
considers this statue as one of tli» best 

nmiliK.finna nf Efcn]9/*An nr I: of iho 
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Tliere is’ nn ungainly and awkward air about t|ic figure, ^which 
iparks it as decidedly non-Hellenic. It was fotmd ii\jt566. at a 
spot called Pils^ near the shores of the Thrasymenff A back 
view of it is shown in the woodcut opposite, taken from a 
Diphotograph, 

Tie3 Amazon Sarcophagus. 

But tlic glory of this room and of the Museum is a large sarco- 
j^hagus of marble, covered with exquisite i)aintings — one of the 
most wonderful as well as beautiful monuments of ancient ai*t ever 
rescued from the sepulchres of Etruria. It was found in 1869 by 
the advocate Giuseppe Bruschi, on the Montarozzi, about a mile 
from Corneto. The tomb had been opened before, and rifled of 
all its portable furniture, but the spoilers had left untouched the two 
sarcophagi it contained, of which this is by far the more beautiful. 
It is shown in the woodcut oi)posite, in front of the Aningatore. 

This monument is about feet long, and rather more than 2 
wide. The paintings, which are on all four sides, represent 
combats of Greeks with Amazons. In one of the principal scenes 
the Amazons are fighting in chariots, in the other on horseback, 
and in both the end-scenes on foot. We will first describe the 
cJiariot-scene. 

From each end of this scene a qimdnga rushes in, drawn by 
magnificent white horses, 

“ Four fiery steeds, impatient of the rein,” 

a pair of Amazons in each car, contending with an equal number 
ot w’arriors on foot. In the quadiiga wiiich is charging fi.*on[i 
the left, the auriga, or driver, is in front, in yellow tunic, red 
Phiygian cap, and long hair streaming in the wind as she holds 
the reins in her right hand, and a blue shield on her left arm 
to protect her comrade ; who, barelieaded, in a white chiton, 
grasps the aniyx, or front bar of the chariot, to steady herself as 
she hurls her l^nce at one of her foes, and brings him to fllia 
ground beneath her horses' feet. Both his thighs are pierced fiy 
her spear; he drops on one knee, yet gallantly ^uts at the horses 
with his shoi't sword. His comrade, a youtliful Greek, 3 ?ushes to 
the rescue, and endeavours to protect j^s fallen friend with his 
large round shield. Both these war^HR wear white cub^sseSy 
yellow Corinthian helmets with lofty white crests, greaves also 

I ' 

third penod, or that « in which this art 5th ceht^pry of Rome, or about 800 
reached its highest derelopnient ; and he op. cit. V. pp. 444 
confidently asci ibes it to*'the middle of the 
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u^llow, to reifl’eseiit brass; and their Hesli is painted ivd to 
Ilistiiigdfeh them from their foes of the fair sex. lh)th tliese 
Amazons, as well as the rest on this sarcopliagiis, Avear earriiij»s, 
iH'cklaccs, and bracelets—a tacit mode of expressing the fact that # 
ill no woman, whatever pretence of misanthropy she may make, 
is vanity completely extinct. The qimlrUfn whicli comes in froin 
tlic right is in every resj)e('t equal to its fellow. Tlie liorses 
cliiirge in magnificent style. Tlie fighting Amazon here is in 
front; her liead bare, her hair dishevelled, eagerness in lior eye, 
(l(‘( ision in her mouth, she leans forward to pull her bow, amh\it]i 
n[ual success, for slie has brought one of lier adversaries to the 
gr(»iind. Her anritia, dressed precisely like her fellow in the 
nppo.site <’hariot, stands behind, Indding the or y(*llow 

\ma/oiiian shield, on her left arm, her rod or whip and the reins 
111 hm’ right. I’lie prostrate (rreek in vain endeavours with tin* 

« ii(l of his broken spear and iqdifted shield to protect himself 
iVoiii the horses’ hoofs; but his companion," a bearded warrior, 
stands over him in a spirited attitude, and thrusts his lance into 
tin* neck of tin* nearest horse, whicli^^).*ears as tlie hlood gushes 
Irom the wound. 

On the other side of the sarco])hagus the conti‘st is continued, 
tin* Amazons being on horseback. Here the combat is dividml 
into five groups ; the most striking of which is in the centre. An 
\mazon, mounted on a in*agniticent wliito horse, the heau-ideal of 
a wild horsowonian, with hare head and longliair streaming in tlie 
'Niinl, is defending herself against two Greeks on foot. Shi; wears 
•I '>hite chiton, or chemise, red drawers, and jtIIow shoes. Her 
light arm is raised over her head ns slie cuts fui’ioiisly at one of 
licr adversaries with her sword. He is a bearded man, with a 
majestic countenance, (;alm, and dignified, and he parries her 
Hows with Ills shield, while he aims at her liorsc with liis lance. 
Hie heroine is assailed from the other side by a beardless 
'vairior, who attacks her anHIi his sword. The veteran Greek 
"cars a high!}’' ornamented cuirass over a red tunic; the younger 
II klue chlamys, |iat no breastplate. 

Gn each side of this group is a combat between a Greek 
Jind ail Amazon on footj^i both of which the Greek triumphs, 
striking his fair foe to «lie gi’ound. In one of these groups 
her figure is almost obliterated ; in the other the wounded 
‘Amazon rests on her ham's, w'ith her legs stretched hut in 
bout, yet still defends’ lierself with her shield and broken 
''pear. In vain ; for her adversary seizes her by the hair, and . 
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after wounding her in the bosom, gives her the* dc yract' 
with his sword. 

Ill both corners of this scene an Amazon on horseback contends 
with a Greek on f( 3 ot. To tlie right the hiir wariior, in red tunic, 
wliite drawers, yellow Phrygian cap, and red shoes, with a lion’s 
skin over her shoulders, gallops up gallantly to attack the (7reel;s. 
Her horse is a superb white charger, carrying his head and tail 
in pure blood style, and is adorned with a necklace of gold, and 
pJudenCj or bosses of the same metal, attached to the bridle ; and 
she sits him with all imaginable ease and gi’ace, though 
out a sadille, and guides him, not with the reins which hung 
on his neck, but by her heel, thrown back to his flank. SIk' 
caiiies a spear in each hand, and with one she is taking aim 
at her opponent, wlio, with lance poised, and shield upraised, 
stands awaiting her attack. He is accoutred in the same way 
as the Greeks already described, but has also a sw'ord slung ut 
his sifte. 

The group in the left corner is very similar, varying only in 
the detaiU. 

■ The ground of these two scenes is coloured a pale purple or 
violet, and the surface of the stone seems to have been left pur- 
posely' rather rough, the better to hold the colour. 

At each end of the sarcophagus a Greek is engaged with two 
Amazons on foot. In one case he has overthrown one of his foes, 
who lies at his feet naked, save her Phrygian cap and red shoes. 
She has still a blue pcita on her left arm, and raises her right, 
though without a weapon, to deprecate the imminent thrust of 
his spear. A second Amazon in a white chiton, with yellow 
cap and dishevelled hair, rushes forward, with pink and 
brandished spear, to protect her fallen comrade. This group is 
much injured, and in parts obliterated. 

At the other end of the sarcophagus, a pair of Amazons are 
getting the better of their foe. He is a veteran warrior with a 
grand head in helmet and crest, hut being wounded in the thigli» 
he drops on one knee, and defends himself vigorously with sword 
and shield. One of his fair opponents, holding a bow in her left 
hand, strikes at him with a battle-axe. * The other attacks him 
from behind with a spear. Both wear Pluygian caps, red or 
yellow shoes, and long chitones, one wdiite, the other red, reachinfJ 
to the*middle of the leg and gii’t aboutithe waist. The red chiton 
is of the Doric form, open at the side, and its “wungs” flydn© 
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The grouiul*of these two end-scenes is not purple, but a dark 
grey approaching to black.® 

Tlie lid of the sarcophagus is simply gabled, with a woman’s 
head at each angle in relief, and a naked boy attacked by dogs in 
tlie small pediment at each end. On the lid is an Etruscan inscrip- 
tion of two lines, rudely marked in black paint. Another inscrip- 
tion, nearly similar, lias been scratched on the painted scene below, 
<Micing the heads and weapons of the combatants.'^ It will be 
remarked that the lid is of a different and coarser material than 
tlio sarcoi>hagus, .which is of marble resembling alabaster, and 
|)rol)ably from the Circfean promontory,^ and especially that the 
art displaj’ed on the lid is much ruder and less advanced than 
tliat of the paintings. There can be little doubt that the sarco- 
pliagus is a work of (Ircek art; that the lid w'as fitted to it siibse- 
/picntly, and decorated and inscribed by an Etruscan hand ; and 
that, later still, some other Etruscan, dead to all feeling for the 
hcaiitifiil, passed his ruthless hand over the exipiisite pail^tiiigs 
on the sarcophagus, leaving the second inscription to attest his 
iiarbarism. In short, this sarcophagy appears to bear the same 
relation to its lid that many of the beautiful bronze chic bear to 
their figured handles — the latter betraying the coarseness, in- 
elegance, and realism of ordinary Etruscan w’ork; the fca’iner 
breathing the refinement and ideality of Hellenic ail. 

“ The outlines of these paintings,” says a competent critic, 
“are drawn with great energy and by a decided hand. The 
scale of colours is simple but harmonious. The darker shadows 
arc scratched in. The half tints are suggested by means of very 
delicate simple tints rather than clearly exi>resscd. Every 
movement reveals a perfect knowledge of the human body. This 
is particularly manifest in the extremities, which, in spite of their 
^>mall size, are rendered with wonderful fidelity. The details are 
accurately expressed, yet not so as to predominate over the 
essential elements of the composition. The* drawing of the 
horses is above all praise, and may even- be pronounced siiperior 


" Tlic only illustrations of tlieac paintings 
I liavo seen are those, published by tho 
Aicli.i'ological Institute of Rome, Mon. 

IX. tav. LX. ; but they give a very 
inaclequate idea of the beauty of the 
“iiginals. They fail even to impart the 
imiircssinn of the pure Greek art, vrlych 
'-trikes the beholder at first sight. 

The inscription on the lid would run 
in Roman letters—" Ramtha. Huvk. 


NaithutXti. Nacnva. Larthial Apaia- 
TRU8 VlLRTERAIAS.” That On thc iiurco- 
pbagtis appears .to be intendeil for a cor- 
rection— “Ramtha. Huvknai. Thoi. Kbsu. 
Ati. Nacka. Larthial. Aplitrus Vile- 

TCRAIS.” 

’ ■ Whether it be of marble rescnibling 
alabaster, or of alabaster resembling luatble, 
is disputed. Otto Doniier pronounces it to 
be of ^baster. Bull. Inst. 1869, p. 257.. 
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to that of the liuman figures. In short, these pHintiiigs belong 
to a perfect development of the art, and show the artist to have 
been capable of expressing the most difficult conceptions.” ® 

The subjects are Greek; the composition, the treatment, the 
design, the typo of countenances, the costumes, the weapons, 
the general as well as the individual characteristics, all breathe 
the spirit of Greek art. Why then should we hesitate to pro- 
nounce these paintings the work of Greek liands ? Certainly not 
because this ehvj tVccarrc was found in Etruria, where so many 
thousands of monuments of unquestionably Hellenic art have 
been, and are yearly being rescued from oblivion.^ 

I’lie paintings on this sarcophagus are not in fresco or encaustic, 
but in distejni)er, the colours being laid on the marble itself, 
w ithout any intermedinto stratum. The glutinous vehicle, lunv- 
ever, whatever it may have bctai, has lost its adhesive properties, 
so that the colour now comes off at the slightest touch.’ 


Ekoxxus. 

Ninth lloom. — A small chamber opening from lioom \T1. 
contains a further collection of bronzes. 

In a central glass case is a splendid suit of Etruscan armour. 


found by Signor (Toliiii in a tomb 

^ Di. Hclhig, Uiill. liist. 18tl9, p. las ; 
SCO the article, pii. nKi-201. 1 could not 

perceive that tlie ahailovrs vv'cro scratched 
in. Hclhig tiuly observes that the imiu'cs- 
.sion producetl l\v tlicse paintings is, very 
like that made iiytlic Attic Id-ythi, with 
figures painted v\itli variou.s culuurs on a 
v\ iiito ground. 

* Dr. Helliig iioints out the ideality tliat 
pervades the entire conipoBition, in the 
general charnetcristics of the individual 
figures as well as in their physiognomy, an 
ideality whicli is departed from hero and 
tlieic a little in the heads iif the warriors, 
showing that the artist had wished to in- 
ilividualisc tlieni, hut that only tlie head 
of the young warrior who has fallen 
wounded beneath the horees of the quadrir/a 
to the right betmys, and in a small degree, 
the influeuco of Italic realism. Ho gives 
his opinion that no mnuumoni jet diieo- 
vered in Etruria roveals the charaotei* of ' 
pure Greek art so clearly as this, and 
if it hod not been found on Etruscan soU, 
and had not been of a material .un- 
doubtedly Italic, no one would hesHdie to 


opened by him near Orvieto in 

dci laic it a woik of Greek art (op. eit. p. 

Doctois differ, however, in inattei’' 
of Hit, fis well us of science, for Dr. Klueg- 
iiiann (Ann. Inst. 1873, pp. 239-‘2.'iJl 
coiifi(lcntly pronounces these paintings not 
to he b\ a Greek hand, but by an Etruscan 
artist following the rules of Greek ait 
merely as a l)a.sis for his ow'ii style ; and, 
in siipjNut of his view', he ]M>ints out the 
unwailikc dresses of the Amazons, the 
strange nakedness of tw'o of them who aie 
vanquished, and the absence in the male 
warriors of that ideality which alwuvs 
reigns in monuments of the full and free 
development of Greek art, and the want 
of which reduces these w amors from heroes 
to simple hopliUVt as are frequently 
represent^ on Etruscan monuments. 
lioints out the affinity between these jiaint- 
ings, and those representing the Rape of 
the Leucippides, on a w ooden sarcophagus 
found at Kertch. 

J Otto Donner, who has carefully ev* 
amined this monument, takes the vehicle to 
hare lieen white of egg, with or without the 
milky jnice of figs. Bull. Inst. 1869, p. 203. 
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1863 . It conSists of an Etruscan cassis or casque (represented 
in the annexed woodcut) with a button on the crown, and willi 


broad cheek-pieces (imnigna- 
thidr^t) adorned with three lai’ge 
bosses in relief, the whole of fine 
^\orkmauship, and nith a perfect 
patina ; a cuirass in two parts, 
front and back-piece, hinged at 
the shoulder, and beautifully 
modelled, reproducing in bronze 
tlie parts of the body it was de- 
signed to protect ; with a pair of 
greaves modelled in the same 
manner to tlie leg, to which they 
seem to have clung with a spring; 
a large aapin, or circular shield, 
without boss, but with its rim 
decorated with a double guillochr 
pattern, and retaining, wlien first 
discovered, its lining of wood. 



StTULA iiK 



KTRl>HJAN lilSLHBr OF UI.ONZK. 



(RKO«'lioK OF llKoN/,L. 


liotli greaves and cuirass sfigw manifest traces of gilding. In the 
anie case are two situloL and an cenochoe of bronze from tin* 
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Ill another case by the window is a bronze ^Itida, only six 
inches high, but decorated with reliefs representing Hephaistos 
brought back to Olympus by Dionysos and Ariadne, attended bv 
Sat 3 TS wid Mieliads. The art is Etruscan, modified by Hellenic 
influence. Thu word “ Suthina,” in Etruscan letters, inscribed 
on the tody of the- donkey on which Ariadne is reclining, seems 
to mark this'pot as a votive ofiering.® It retains traces of gild- 
.iug. It was discovered in a tomb near Bolsena in 1871. 
j^other bronze pot shaped like a tankard, also bears tlie in- 
scription “ SUTHIXA.’* 

' In tlie case’ by the window, is a aititla of silver, and of much 
earlier date, witli very archaic figures scratched on it in a band. 
The women bearing boxes are purely Egyptian in character. 
Among the military bronzes you may notice a Greek helmet witli 
nose afid cheek pieces, the latter hinged, very unlike the Etruscan 
casque described above ; spear-hoads, battle-axes, bits, spurs, the 
boss of a cliariot wheel, and little instruments for laming cavalrv 
small balls with four legs or points, three of ivhich always rest 
on the ground, while the fourth points upwards. 

Of bronzes for civil or religious purposes, there are flesh-hooks, 
surgical instruments, knives, some sacrificial, others of a crescent 
shape siqiiiosed to bo razors, Jihuhp, strigils, buckles, buttons, 
keys, hinges, springs, mirror-cases with beautiful reliefs on their 
lids, and the thousand and one articles of domestic use which 
composed the furnitiu-e of Etruscan tombs. 

In one case.by the window are some elegant bronze handles to 
1 ases which have perislied ; one bearing an Etruscan inscriptien — 
‘‘ Thanias . Ceineal . Suthina,’’— another, formed of the body 
of a youtli, bending back, and gras])ing' the long curls whicii 
( epend^ from his head ; a third, of the bo^dy of a bearded man in 
a simUw position, but with one liaiid o^»er his head, as if asleep, 
the other holding a vase. There are also some lions’ feet to 
bronze couches, ndorned with groups of archaic figures. Of iron 
there are sundry weapons and implements, domestic and agi-icul- 
tural. But it is in ivory that this museum is particulai-ly rich. 

J here are some interesting pjaques with figures in reUef ; among 
them a pretty fragment of Europa on the bullj and another with 
a group of two sleeping children, perhaps the royal twins of 
Jmine, approached by a she-wolf and her cubs-from a tomb at 

I 


® Thiswiird is often inscrilied onbroniieg 
found at Volhinii, see Chap. XXXV. p. ' 
529. Gamurnni thinks it must -signify , 


•‘Mpukhr.il,’' and therefore sacred and 
not fo(F common use. Bull. Inst. 1875, 
p. 87. * 
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Cliiusi. Here lh*e also some beautiful handles of ivoiy; bearing 
reliefs, probably the handles to bronze mirrors ; on one is carved 
a warrior, carrying his helmet by a ring at the crown ; on another, 
nil Ktruscan marine deity, with wings and fish-tails. 

In this same room is an article in bronze, which years ago used 
to be inquired after by English travellers, as the ‘'compass,” 
by which the b^trusciuiS steered to Ciirnsore Point, in the county 
ofWexford. The first imrty who asked for this instrument met 
i\itli a prompt reply from Professor Migliarini, then Director of 
Antupiities in Tuscany. lie ordered one of his oflicers to take 
tlie sifinori to tlie llooni of the Bronzes, and to point out the 
Ktruscan compass. “ Compass ! ” the man stared and hesitated, 
Imt on the repetition of the command led the way, persuaded orf 
liis own ignorance, and anxious to discover tlie article with which 
he was not acquainted. The search was fruitless — no compass 
could be discerned, and the English returned to the Professor, 
coinjiluining of the man’s stupidity. The learn(‘d Director, in- 
dicating the case and shelf where it was to be found, ordered him 
to return with the party. A second search proved no more Suc- 
cessful; and the officer was obliged to confess liis ignorance. 

hereon the Professor went with the party to the room, and 
taking down a certain article, exhibited it as the compass. 
“ hiamhio! ” cried the man, “ I ahvays took that for a lamp, an 
eight-branched lamp.” “Know then in future,” said Migliai’ini 
with great gravity, “ that this has been discovered by a learned 
Irishinau to be an ‘ Eti’usco-Pluenician nautical compass,’ used 
by the Etruscans to steer by on their voyages to Ireland, whicli 
was a colony of theirs, and this inscription, written in pure 
Etruscan or Irish, wliich is the same thing, certifies the fact — 

‘ In the night on a voyage out or liome in- sailing happily always 
in clear weather is know'n the course of going.’ 


Terracottas. , 

Tenth Boom. — In this passage, ranged along the walls, are 


, . Betliam, ^hen he found 

thismaic8ne8t(EtruTiaCeltica, II,]). 268), 
made acquaintance with the 
relic only through illustrations, which all 
ptosent but oqe view of it. Had he per- 
y inspect it, he must have confessed 
a amp, with the holes for the.wi^, 
an r^rvoir for the oil. The iilbcription 
wns m a circle round the bottom, aM in 
letters would be — Mi. Soriift. 


VELTHUni. Thuua. Tuiikk. Au. Yelthuki. 
riiKisuAL. In the centre is a Medusa’s 
head, with wings on the temples, as un the 
lamps in the Toinh of the Volumni at 
Penigia. This monument has been illus- 
trated by several of the early writers on 
Etruscan anticpiities. DemiMtei , do KtruriA 
Rognli, I. tab. 8 ; (lori, Museum Etrusciiin, 
I. p. XXX. ; Lanzi, Saggio, 11. tav. ll, 3. 
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little ash-chests of baked clay — miniatures of ^hose in stone, 
bearing pretty figures reclining on their lids, not often as at a 
banquet, but generally sketched in slumber, muffled in togas. 
The toga, be it remembered, was originally an Etruscan robe, 
boiTowed by the lloiiians, and was used in Juvenal’s time as u 
shroud alone tlirougliout a great part of Italy — 

Par.s magna Italiro est, si verum admifctimus, in qua 

Nemo togam sumit, nisi mortuus.^ 

Its sepulchral use is exemplified in these recumbent figures. 
There is little variety in the reliefs on these urns, which seem tt; 
have been multiplied abundantly from the same moulds. The 
subjects arc generally marine monsters, the mutual slaughter ni 
the Theban brothers, or Cadmus striking down witli bis ploiigli 
the warriors sprung from the dragon’s teeth he had sown at 
Ihebes. Tliese little urns were all painted, both the figure outlie 
lid, and tlie relief below, and some retain traces, more or less vivid, 
of this colouring. In this passage are two of the tall red sepulchral 
vases of Ca*re or \'^eii, with archaic reliefs, and some cineriii'} 
unis of stone in the form of houses or temples, with the tile-work 
of tlie roof, carved in detail. Here is also a fragment of an 
archaic relief from Cliiusi, representing a race of tng(e, or three- 
liorse chariots. 


In the Palazzo Buonarroti at Florence, is a slab of sandstoiii' 
witli the figure of an Etruscan warrior in relief. He is almost 
naked, having a cloth only about his loins ; his hair hangs loosely 
down his hack; lie holds a spear in one hand and a lotus-flower, 
with a little bird on the stalk, in the other. The clumsiness, the 
^''Syptian ligidity of this figure, mark it as of remote antiquity? 
imleed it is generally regarded as the earliest known work of tiie 
Ftruscan chisel in stone. It bears an inscription in Etruscan cha- 
racters. This curious relief was discovered ages since at Fiesole.*^ 


In the possession of the Mai*chesc Strozzi of Florence is a 
sjurchw, v^hicli has been pronounced to be “perhaps the most 


® Juv. Silt. III. 171 . 

* liuonarroti, Michael Angelo's nephew 
(p. 95, Explic. ad Dcinpat. II.), could not 
tell the dato of its discovery ; he only 
knew he had received it from Ids ancestors. 
The lehef is about a ft. 9 in. high. The 
Etruscan inscription would run thus in 


Roman letters — Lartiha Nisrs. This 
iiionumciit is illustrated by (Jori, Mus. 
Etrus. III. p. li., tab. 18, 1 ; and by Mi* 
call, 4ut. Pop. Ital. III. p. 80, tav. 51. 
Conestaftile (Mon. Perug. III. p. 212) »* 
gardh it as not much later th an the days of 
Demamtns, 
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bcsuitiful iiiul elfegaiit mirror that ever issued from the tombs of 
Jltruria.” It was found near Sorano, in n sepulclirc \\hich is 
.supposed to have belonged to the necropolis of Sovanu. The 
ligiires are not incised on the bronze as usual, but are in low, 
drtt relief, and so elaborately and delicately carved, ns, tliougli 
Ijclonging to the best period of ai*t, to mark a i)oint on tlie verge 
of the decadence. At the first glance they seem to represent the 
Judgiiient of Paris, but you presently perceive tluit although 
there is the usual number of figures, Juno is absent from the 
scone, 'riic Plirygiaii shepherd is there, sitting, half-draped, on 
a rock, and by liis side stands, with her arm round his neck, in a 
caressing attitude, tlie “ lively -glaiu'ing ” goddess, Aphrodite. 
Shr wears pendants in her ears, necklace, and armlets, hut lier 
only robe lias fallen to her knees, leaving her charms exposed. 
Opposite Paris stands Pallas, armed and draped, leaning on her 
spear; and behind her is a naked figure of female form and features, 
and with female ornaments, holding a wand or sceptre, which, to 
complete the subject, sliould be Hera, but it is not, for it is 
stooping to feed a swan; and, yet, more strange, it is no goddess 
at all, but a male, or rather an androgynous figure. Tlie inter- 
l»rctation of the scene is far from evident, and there are no 
inscriptions attached to clear up the mystery; (lamurrini takes 
tli(‘ hermaplirodite for the Genius of Voluptuousness, and tlie 
entire scene to rejirescnt the selection by Paris of sensual pleasure 
in preference to virtue or warlike renown, as typified by the grey- 
cycd goddess. In short in this scene Paris is supposed to be 
represented as the moral antithesis of Hercules," This mirror 
^^astor some time exhibited in the Etruscan IMuseum at Floreiict‘, 
hut is now ill the Palazzo Strozzi, in the Via Eaenza. 

Monte Falteiioxa. 

Pelics of Etruscan art are not always found in sepulclires — 
file celebrated lamp of Coi'tona, and the numerous scarahei of 
f hiiisi, are evidences to the contraiy. But the most abundant 
<*ollection of noii-sepulchral relics that Etruria has produced was 
discovered in the summer of 1838 — not in the neighbourhood of 
H city or necropolis — not even in any of the rich plains or valleys 
"Inch anciently teemed with population, but, strange to say! 
^'ear the summit of one the Apennines, one of the loftiest 
uiountuins in Tuscany, .wliicll rises to the height of 5,400 feet, 

* null. lust. 187.^ rp. 82-84. 
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and from wliicli, Ariosto tells us, both seas are fisible. Tliis is 
Monte Falteroiia, about twenty-five or tliirty miles cast of 
Florence, the mountain in which the takes its rise, as 

Dante describes it — 

Uii fmmicel che nasce in Faltcrona. 

On the same level with the source of this celebrated river is a 
lake, or tarn, called Ciliegeto, on whose banks a sliepherdess, 
sauntering in dreamy mood, chanced to cast lier eye on some- 
thing sticking in the soil. It proved to be a little figure in 
bronze. Slie carried it liome ; and taking it in lier sim])licity lor 
the image of -some lioly man of God, set it up in her hut to aid 
her private devotioiis. TIic parisli-i)riestj pnjing a pastoral 
visit, observed this inamiikin, and inquired tthat it was. ** A 
saint,** replied the girl ; but incredulous of its sanctity, or not 
considering it a fit object for a maiden’s adoration, he carried it 
away with him. The fact got wind in the neighbouring town of 
Stia del Casentino, and some of the inhabitants resolved to niako 
resciirclies on the spot. A single da}’ sufficed to bring to light 
a quantity of such images and other articles in bronze, to the 
number of three hundred and thirty-fiv(‘, lying confusedly on 
tlie shores of tlie lake, just beneatli tlie surface, TJiey then 
proceeded to drain the lake, and discovered in its bed a jjrodigi- 
ons ([uantity of trunks of fir and beecli ti’ccs, heaped confusedly 
on one another, witli their roots often uppermost as if they had 
been overthrown by some mighty convulsioii of nature ; and on 
tlieiii lay many other similar figures in bronze ; so that tlie total 
number of articles in this metal here cliscovjwed amounted to 
bi‘twccn six and seven hundred. They were mostly human 
figures of both sexes, many of them re])reseiiting gods and Penates, 
varying in size from two or three to seventeen indies in height. 
Put liow came they here ? was the question which puzzled every 
one to answer.* At first it was thought they had been cast into 
the lake for preservation during some political convulsion, or 
hostile invasion, and afterwards forgotten. But further examina- 
tion showed they were mostly of a votive character — offerings at 
some shrine, for favours expec|^ or received. Most of them 
had their arms extended as if in the act of presenting gifts; 
others were clearly represen tationg of beings suffering from 
disease, especially one who had -a Wojnid in his chest, and a 
frame wasted by consumption or atrophy ; and there were, more- 
over, a number of decided cx-votos — lieads and limbs of various 
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portions of th^ liumnii body, and many iiuaj^es of domestic 
animnls, also of a votive character. All this implied the existence 
of a shrine on this mountain, siuTounded, as the trees seemed to 
indicate, by a' sacred gi^vc, like that of PVroiiia on Soracte, and 
of Silvanus at Cmre ; ® and it seemed tliat, by one of those 
terrible convulsions to which this land has from age to age been 
subject, the shrine and .grove had been hurled down into this 
cavity of the mountain. It is well known that such catastrojdies 
liave in past ages occurred on Monte Faltei'ona. For it is 
composed of stratified sandstone {macupio), and argillaceous schist 
{hinruijo), which hitter, being very friable, lias given way under 
tiie pressure of the superincumbent mass, and caused tremendous 
landslips, by 'which extensive forests have been iirecipitated 
down the slopes.® No traces, however, of a shrine, or of any 
habitation, were discovered with the relics in this lake. 

There Avere some articles of very different character mixed Avith 
these figures, th6 existence of Avhich on such a site Avas still more 
difficult to explain. Such Avere fragments of knives and sAvords, 
and the heads of darts, all of iron, in great numbers, not less, it 
is said, tliaii tAvo thousand, much injured by rust ; besides great 
chains, and jihiltf, and shapeless ineces of bronze from two 
ounces to tAvo pounds in Aveight, recognised by aiitiiiiuiries as the 
primitive money of Italy — the (^s rude, Avhich preceded the coined 
metal, or (es HiffiKUiim, and Avas valued by its Aveight— together 
Avith fragments of the better knoAvii coinage. Broken pottery^ 
too, of the coarsest description, Avas mingled Avith the other 
articles, and also found scattered at some distance from the 
lake. 

The Aveapons have been accounted for in various Avays — as the 
relics of some battle fought on the spot, Avhich, bo it remembered 
Avas border-ground for ages ; ^ or as the offering of some military 

That of Silvanus was giit about with these landslips, it is'^highly prol)al)Ie that 
rdices, Virg. jKn. VIII. 599. the same causes were in operation lierctliat 

Repetti (II. p. 91 ) records three of brought about the fall of the Hos-Hbcig in 
j.pp laiulslijij, ; the first on 15th May, Switzerland, where the clayey lying 
• Mlieii a spur of the mountain slid l^eneath the heavier 0(»i^oincratc, wore 
'Own inoie tlian four miles, biiiying a converted into mud by the percolation of 
f^wn with all its inhabitants, and render-ir water, and ceased to bo able to support tbo 
le waters of the Arno turbid for more siiiieriuciiniix'nt weight. Tbo season of the 
’ the second OB* 18th May, year in which each of these Italian land- 
th' A 1.5th May, 182^ wllien slips occurred, just after the fall of the 

c Anio was again reddened fc* seveml early rains, and the melting of the winter 
8 with the mud. From the quantity snow, confirms this view. 

® ^aterthat came down with tbo first of * Bull. Inst. 1838, p. 70— Migliarini. 
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legion ; ^ or as indicating that the slirino here tfas sacred to tlu* 
god of war.'* ^ 

A solution of tlie mysteries of this lal^ has been offered by tlio 
late Dr. Dmil JJrauii, the learned j^ecrenffy of tlie Anclueological 
Institute of Koine ; and it is so irotel and ingenious that I must 
give it t(j tlie reader. 

He commences by observing that the trees found in tlie laki* 
had been completely deprived of vitality, the W'ater havinjir 
absorbed all the resinous parts which they possessed when green. 
He considers that iho convulsion or dishication of the mountain, 
Avhich hurled them into this spot, must have occurred long priitr 
to the period when the bronzes and other articles were heiv 
dc^posited, otherwise the latter would have been buried beneath 
the formm-, and not regularly set around tl«fe Inhc. lie thinks 
tliat the lake was formed at the time that the landslip occurred, 
and that its waters acquired a medicinal rpialit}’’ from the trees it 
contained, the parts which gave them that virtue being identical 
with those from which modern chemistry extracts creosote. Xoiv, 
the diseases whit'h are shown in the arc just such, lie 

observes, as are remediable by that medicine. The styptic water 
of IMnelli, so c(‘lehrated for stopping the Inunorrhage of recent 
wounds, has a base of creosote ; and hither, it seems, flocked 
crowds ot wounded V a rriors, Avho left their w’ea[)ons ^n acknoi\- 
ledgment of their cure. 'J'he virtues of tlu* same medicine, in 
<'url)ing the attacks of phthisis arc now recognised by medical men 
of every school ; and by imtients labouring under this disorder 
the lake seems to have been especially frequented. Creosotr 
also is a specific against numerous diseases to whiV^b the fair sex 
are subject, and such seem, from the figures, to have resorted in 
<a'owds to these waters, lo tree this theory from the charge el 
capiice or fantasy, the learned doctor cites the case of a siinilnr 
lake in China, which is known to haire imbibed marvellous 
medicinal (pialUies from the trunks of ti'ees casually immersed in 
its Avaters.^ 


Bull. Inst. 1888, p. CU) — Inghirarai. 

^ Bull. Inst. 1842, j». ISO — Brimii. 

^ Bull. In<«t. 184*2, pp. 170—184. The 
opinion that the l>roii/,us were depoMitoil a*! 
votive offerings around the lake, is borne 
out by uHifniilar fact mentioned by ancient 
writei'S. Ihc sacred lake and grove of 
^cnuB Apliacitis, in Cuilo-Sjiia, between 
Biblos and Heliopolis, stood near the 


f 

wiinmil ^of Mount Lebanon, and in it& 
watcis votaries were w'ont to deposit their 
^ifts, whicli were qpt only of bronze, goM. 
and silver, but also of linen and 
and a yearly festival vvjis long held theiv, 
winch, was ultimately suppressed by L’on- 
stantnie.* See Bull. Inst. 1845, p. 96, and 
the authorities there cited. 
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I lejivc it to wedical readeivs to determiuo tlie correctiioss of 
tl|is theory ; to me it seems that se non e^cnt, c hm trocaio. 

I iniist add a word on the bronzes. Most are very rude, like 
the offerings of peasams, but a few are in the best Etruscan 
j,t\le. One anticpiaiy considAs them to show every stage of art, 
fioni its infancy to its perfection under Gr(‘ek inlhience, and 
ji^ain to its decline.'’’ Another perceives no traces of Jtoman, 
imicli less of Imperial times, but refers them all to a purely 
Hjitive origin.” (Certain it is that some show the perfection of 
Ktruscan art. Such is the figure of a waiiior, with helmet, 
cuiiass, and shield, generally (‘ailed iMars.^ which may rival tKat 
of the said d(*ity in the Florence gallery,— a Hercules, with the 
lion’s skin over his shoulders— the “ saint,’* I b(‘li(‘ve, of the 
though “not in saintly ortrb,”‘^-^a Oiana, said to 
rcM-mhle the celebrated archaic statue of marble found at Pom- 
]»cii, — and a woman’s leg and arm of great b('auty.” 'J’hese, with 
a few more of the choicest produce of the lake, are now to be 
seen in the Jlritish Museum, in the “ llooin of the Bronzes.” 

A still more recent discovery has been made on one of tlu^ 
ApiMiniiics, between ]\Ionie Faltcrona and Romagna, when^ many 
coins were found, principally as<trs, but among them a very rani 
(fiiinrimiXf like that in the Bacci collection at Arezzo, which till 
now has been uni(iueA 

J'Aighteen miles on the road from Florence to Arc'zzo is the 
little town of Figline, which had never been suspected of j)ossess- 
ing Etruscan anticjuitw in its neighbourhood, till in 181 J 1 a 
■''‘•l)ulchre was discovered on a hill hardly a mile beyond it. The 
root had fallen in, but it was evident that the tomb had been 
toiined of masonry, the hill being of too soft an earth to admit of 
''C2)ulchres being excavated; tlie pavement was of opus inrerium 
—a Y(‘ry singular feature, which I have never seen, or heard of 
existing elsewhere in an Ktruscan tomb.- But a still more 


Miyliarini, IJuU. Inst. 1838, p. ( 
_ Mon. IneJ. p. 89. 

' Mem tav. 12. ^ i-, 

" Mem. tav. I.*). ^ 
t"! notices of this curious lak 
see Bull. Inst. 1838, Vip. 
dngliirami) ; 1838, pp.69— 70 C 
; 1842, pp. 179-:.184 (Braun) 
Mon. Ined. tav. 12-16 pp. 
Brauns review of the same, 
184.3, p. 354. , • 

, Micali, Mon. Ined. p, 89. 

‘ It ni.iy be that the B<».called opi 


eertum of the pavci/fent wjw only a col- 
lection of small stoneH put down at random, 
for no mention is nnulc of cement, which 
foiiiis the Imsis of the liomati masonry 
known by that name. ^M’avemcnt of am' 
desciiption is almost unknown in Etruscan 
tombs. But pa\cments of small pchble.s 
have Ix'cn found in the so-called tomb of 
Ag.uuemnou, just opened by Dr. Schlie- 
inaiin, at Alyccme. I have disc^^ed very 
similar iiavcmcnts in certain (ireck tomb.s 
which I have opened in the Cyrenaica. 
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remarkable tiling ^vas that aroiifld one of the urcs, which had u 
recumbent female on the Ihl, was scattered an immei||i> 

(luantity of f^^dd leaf in niiiiute foigments, listed and crunijded, 
which secni(*d to lisive been thrown ov«f the figurel^m a slieet or 
veif, and to have been torn to ^eces by^^he fall of the roof, 
whfcli had d(>stroyed most of the urns. It was of the purest 
gold, beaten ottt.very thin ; and the fragments collected weighed 
about half a pound.'* 

,Othcr Ktruscaii relics linvc been discovered in tlie n^hboiir- 
liood of Florence in past times, liuonaiToti — the Winter s 
nd|>hew — states, that, in 1CH9, at a spot called St. Andrea a 
Morgiano, in the heights above Antella, a village a few miles to 
tlie sontli-ciast of Flortoce, he saw an Etruscan inscrijition cut in 
large letters in the rock.* At Antella has alsdfSeen found a strh\ 
or monumental ston^ with bas-reliefs, in two compai’tments — one 
representing a^pair of iigures on the banqiieting-coftcl^^iift a 
shive standing hy ; the other, a pftir sitting opposite, with a table 
l)etwet‘U iSiem. It is of very archaic, character, and the Egyptian 
rigidity #f the figures and cast of the countenances is'^ery marked. 
It is now in the possession of Signor Pernz/i of Florence.® 

At Sun Martino alia Palma, five or si\ miles flRim Florence, a 
little to the l(*ft of tlie road to Leghorn, some ibomiments of 
Etruscan art have been found — a ftmale statue of marble, head- 
less, with a dove in her hand, and an inscription onlier robes 
and a singular, circular, altar-like cijipm, four feet liigh, with 
figures in high relief — a wannor, preceded -by two lictors, and 
followed hy two citizens, one of whom. embracing him. It has 
an Etruscan inscription above." • \ ^ 


* For a oE thw ttrnib see 

^ligliaiiiii, rmll. }ip. a.'i-Sr. 

Hnori.ir. ]». On, K'tplTi’at. a<l Dein]ist. 
torn. II. Pa^siMi (p. (5.1, »lp. Guri, Mils. 
Etriw. III. t.il) XSQ, Ihwevor, represents 
it IIS merely a hii^ stone cut fioin the 
rock, IT) Udinaii ft>ft hy 6 with 
letti'is tl iiu'liPN jtt lien;Iit. The inscription 
tran^l.iteil into llyfiAn Ictteis would be 

TIM. Ml . M?, A . VIS . Yt .• 

* AU . CUIlfLI. 

* Inghiraini give.'* illustrations of tlii.s 
singular jfcle (Moni Etrus. VI. tav. C. D 
E. ) This is an iustiince of tho fallacy of 
the motlo of determining the antiquity of 
monuments from tho picsencc or absence 
of the beard. Inghiiutni pronounces that 


tliiK c.innot be earlier ^than ^jB.fiftb cen- 
fliry of the City, because the mules heio 
are beardless ; and barbers are said by > 
Fliiiy ivih 59) to have liCQn introduced 
into Rome in tho yeai^bf the 

.style of art, a iniicli safer criteripd, shou's 
this mpnumoiit to be of much earlier date, 
and of iiiiddnhted hteuscan antiquity. See 
Tol. I, p.ysi. 

< « Biionarfoti (pp. 13, 29, tab. XLIII.) 
.took this figure for Venus, or thc^yniph 
teegoe, of whom mention has already been 
%aile-- Vol. I. p. ^^8. 

7 Buoiutr. p. 29^ tab. XLVI. The lictors 
haa up axes in their ftutces. lloth these 
monuments were formerly in tlio poasettion 
of the Bflila Stufa family. Where they 
are now I do not know. 
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At San CasWano, eigUt or miles oii tlieM-oad to Siena, 
Jtniscan inscriptions and bronzes Inivp found inagos])ast ; 
ami about the ruins of a castle, called Pogiia, or Castro Pogiia, 
oil a height two miles th^ west of TaYarnelle, on the same 
road, numerous I'UHiscan uffis liave bgen found, three or jfour 
centuries since. Tliey are said to have been of marble and of 
»d(‘gaiit character, and to liave had peculiimties ofcHu’m and style, 
'riie castle was destroyed in llcS5. The site must have been 
originalj}" Ktrus'can. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XL. 

V. 

* ^ Note J. — Tin: Fk\\<;ois Vase. iSo(‘ i». si. 

This iiioiiuiikmiI is of such splcinlonr .iml interest, that it jjem.'inds a 
detailed (h'sciifitioii. Like tlie painl«‘<l jiotUTy of Elniiia in general, it 
lepK'seiits siild^fts rmin the niytholoi;ic{il cycle of th(‘ (irceks, and ali its 
iMvcrijdhins ai(‘ in the (Ireek charoj^ei. 

To lM'i;in \Nith file neck of the Vase, which hns two bands of figures: — 
The upper contains, on one side, the Hunt of thi* ]K)ar of Calydon. All tlie 
luToes, and evw the do^s, ha\e.^their appellations attached, Tho most 
piniiiinent are Pelel's, ^Iki-eaouos, Ataj. vi k, Mflaxion, Akvs'ios, Asmitos, 
Simon, and thi great Twin-hiidhieii Kastuji and PoU’Dhi'KES (Pollux). At 
r.'ich end of this seeiic is a .sphinx. On tlie other side is a Hnhjcet which is 
evpIalmMl as the Boturii of Thesens fioiii the slaiighttfr of the Minotaur, and 
the lejoiciiigs coiisupient on his tihiinpli. A galley full of iiK'ii wearing 
ipid in attitni^s of e9l|iltatioii, is aiiproaching the land ; Pjiajj»imos 
jumps ^shonp; upotlier casts tiimself into the .sen, in his eagerness to reach 
the heach, on wliieli a band of thirteen youths and niaidens-J^ull named seriaiim^ 
and holding liandti — dancing in liononr of the hero I’liESEi's, wherplays 
tlie lyre, with Ahjane (Ariadne) at l#is si<le. 

, The second hand has, on one side, the Ihittle of the Centains and Lapithai, 
all with iiaines attached. *te?ro again '’I’iieskcs tak<!% ])!irt in the eonibat, in, 
"liieh file Qreektf light fully armed, but tlic Oentaurs with s^n-s and hoiigh.s 
trees. Du the other side, are the Funeral (Innies in honour oflhitrocIuH, repre- 
N' Idl'd by a race of ^'c jMolfriV/re, diiven liy OhirErs, Auro:»ihi)ox, Diomlues, 
b \M vsii'os, and Tlt^k . on ; wldlo Ai'IMLEI’s himself stands at file goal with a 
tripod for the victor, and o^iePtripodsjuid vases are seen 1)enS|i|^tlic chariots. 

'fhe tliird and principal b.nid rejireseiits the Mariiage oi Peleus and 
I iii.Tis. The goddess is sitting in a jjj^ic temple. Before the portico, at 
an altar, designated IfOM . on w liiclfflr^stH a lantharm^ stands her mortal 
spouse, hifl liand held by the Centaur Chiuon, who is accompanied by with 

^ Buonar. p. 06. • * are doV called Le Alasse del Fog^io di 

® Buonar. pp. 33, et aeq. KepvttI (IV. Alarcialla. 
p. 408) sajs that the ruins' of the castle 
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lif*r cathiceitu; tlic Xyiiiplis Ilivn\ and ('ii\uiKr.o, and ai^Hu-p «)f inclislimi 
jiaine ; Dui.wsor bc.unig osiifaiiqthnm on liis slioiildcrR ; and tlio thn'o 
Next cnmcs a IfMi/j;; j»nj(v.ssion of deities in tfuiulrUjiv — Zias and Ifhltv in tlii> 
liist, attended Ity ( )|{ vm v and K \Lr()i*i:, AVIio follow in the next two chariots, 
is not eleai — tlie iiaiiie of A vi*itri*ni'ri: is alone Iep;ihlo ; hut liotli are afteixleil 
hy the other Alnses. AitKs an<l Ai*ni{«)i)iTj‘: oe<‘ii]»y4^u* fourth car; IIi-umls 
and his jnother M\i\, the sixth ; and llie ji.niie of Ocifi.wos is alone l«‘ft to 
mark the oeMipants of tlu' sexcmtli. \i.sji»s mounted on Ins donkex 

teiminati'S tJi<‘ pi'ocessitai. 

On the fointh hand, Aehilles isdis|da}ino his proverhial swiftness of foof, 
liy pmsiiirift a ^>oiitli wlio is juallopiii” with a ]».nr of lioises towar'ds the 
f^iites ol Tiox. The same suhjett lias been foimd on other A’ases ; hut this 
IS the tiisl to make known the \outli as TiajiLos. The son of Pcdeiis is 
lollowed h.\ Arni-.w, IIkiimks. by Ins mother Tiik ns, and Jiiionr v— all in-.ii 
a ioimt.iiii, with its tlieek d< situation — kjnjvrj- -wlwvo Tioilns seems to have 
been smpiiseil. I'lider Ins strsals’ feet lies a watu’-jar, called uSpm, whidi 
has been east away in tenor by a iiMn]ih who is near liim. 'I’he walls 
of I roy, to x\hic-h lie hastens, are p.mited white, and ai(‘ of le^nlar 
Oreek masoiny. The p^ate is not aidieil )nit lias a tiat lintel. From it 
issue IIi'Moit and IhiM’iFS, aiineil foi the lesrue of their hrotluT. Outside 
llie p\ir, on a seal oi throne maiked Oukos, sits the venerable JhriAMos, 
ialkiii^? wdth Avi I Non, ihaped like hiniwlf in rftHon and rhlannfx. At the 
loiiiitaiii stands Ai'oi.ov, and a ’fiojaii (Ti5oo\) is lilliiif; a jar, the water llow- 
in^^ flom spouts like ]iantheis’ lieails. 

(hi the other siih' id the fountain, is the Retinii of llheHAlsTos to Heaven, 
/ms and I Iku \ oe( ii|i\ a tliiom* at one end ol the scene, and heliind them 
ai(‘ Aiiii-a’\, Auis. and Aim mis; wlnle hefoie tliem stand IhoMsos anil 
ilAiMiitoini r, as it to j)|end tor the otreiidinji son of .love, who follows on aii 
ass, attended hv SllA Not and tiie X\ iiiplis (Xil'llAJ). 

Ihe fiftli hand contains theiominon sIll»Je(^t of beasts and chinueras of 
xarioiis deseii[.tioiiM <•nf!:an<.,l in eomlMt, oi^levomiii.i,- their pre^— oTilfoiis, 
sjihinxes, lions, pantlieis, bonis, hulls, 

Ihe sixth hand is on llie toot oj the vase, and i(‘])r('seiitH the I’ip^mies, 
nioiiiiled (in »oats foi ehai^eis, and armed W'itli Slin»N and clubs, cilfounter- 
n!,^ theii tocN, the Oranes. Xeitlier ol iliese last two bands lias inseriptioiis. 
1 lie potter’s and jininters nanus are on the jiuneipal band. 1’lie vase speaks 

lor itself, and sax s, 


l4 nitias drew' me,” 

“'■-1 EPAbTIMO<M£nOIElEAl “ Ers"tlmoH made me.” 


Tlie iiiwriptimix riiti, xomc from right to left, Imt .most from left ttfl 
IlHeiial'' ’ ^ awidiiiff to tlie dm^ioi, of the iij,„res to wliieli they are 

0.1 one haiulle of the nwjjwm. iB i, niiiff..,! Diana Rras.iing two Ii<>n» 
b) the Iieek, and on tlie other a similar lipi.re holding a panther and a stag.* 


* The xxinfied Artcmla on tlie Chest of 
Cypseliis held in this way a lion in one 
hand, and a panther in the other. l*aiisnn. 
Y. 19. Such figures seem to haxe their 


fxjie in tlio Ihihylonian cylinders, where 
they nre*often represented, throttling lions 
or swans. 
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\ii.l liciK'.'ifli tlu'sc^ji^roiips i^i Ai\s (.Vjax) llu* (li'sid body of Akii m 

\IHtiiiii Il'iikHc is ii Fury, witli open inotltli, tcotli, wiii^s 

‘[iicatl, and in tlic act of iiinnin.i^ — the same lignre tliat beeiiis so ofleii t)!! 
r.tin‘<<‘aii vases and broii/es. An illnslratioii of it has been ;;iveii in tli(‘ (*>ed 
l.iflii' from Viilci, at p,aft*o 4fi2 of V(d. J. ; and a further spcciiiu'n is ])iese]ited 
III till' goblet at page 128 of lliis volume. 

Xti'in JI. — Tm: Aaia/ov Sviuopii voi s. Seep. 9t>. 

The liattle of tin' Greeks Asitli llie .Vma/ons was a faM)mite siibjeit willi 
.UK lent aitists, and repre.seiitalions of this combat aie ammig llie most i'\- 
• inisite \\oi ks of tlie llelleni<* chisel that have come «lo\\ n to ns. 'I'hcy adojiicd 
(lie fiic/e of th(' Temple of Ajiollo at Ibi.ss.e, and the Mansolciim of Jlahc.ir- 
ii.iNNiis, ami witli wliat woiiderfnl spirit the subject Avas ticated on iIiom* 
iiieiiiimeiils, tile reliefs ill iln' Jhitish ^fnseiim lemain to alli‘st. It >\.is 
.( iil[)tiiriil by Phidias on the .shield of the gieat obiysi-lepbantine staliie of 
I’alhK III lli(‘ Paitherton. and on (he pcdeslal of the Olympian do\c al 
Vila IIS (Pans. 1. 17, 2 ; l‘lin. \\\vi, 1, 4). Jt was also ii f.i\omile subject 
Imi the ])eiieil among the (bei'ks, iml of .such prodiietions no e\amphs 
heyuiid the designs on painted vases bav(‘ hiiheito las'ii known to ns. 4’his 
saieoiihiigiis, then, is nm([uo in showing ns how the snbjisd was lieated in 
<iiloiiis. We know’ that the Poikile al Athens wms adoimsl with pictures ol> 
iliis combat by Mikon, the eentempoiary and fellow -lahoiiier of Polygnolns 
(Pans I. l.j, ‘J ; Plin. .wkv. .‘i.i) , and tlnit he icpcateil the subject on one 
ol the w.ills ol the Temple of Thesens (Pans. f. 17, 2); and it must have 
I'dii to one or both of those jiaintings that Aiistophanes allmles, when In' 
iiiaki's the (’horns in Lysistrat.i (1177 — 11) exclaim, ‘‘A wnoman is an I'.xeellent 
ii'Iii.aml has a good seat, and would not. fall otf when her lioise gallops, 
l-oiik at the Aiiia/oiis, whom Eikoii paintisl monnteil on horsi-s lighting w ilh 
(lie men ! ’ ^Iikoii.bi* it leiiiembeied, was imiowned for. the skill with which 
he (Ii picted lioi.ses (Pans. 1. IH, 1). ft is hy no nn'Oiis improbabh* that in 
llie scenes on this saieophagiis we sye coiiie.s, entile or in jiait, of tlios(‘ 

‘ • leiiiated Athoiiiaii ]iaintiiigs. One featnn* m the.se .scenes is woitli\ of 
>‘"Iiec. The heroines are not lejnesented eoinbating fiom eliaiiots in tlie 
1' hels eitlier from Phigaleia or Ilaliearn.issiih ; nor, so far as we know, in 
•niv oilier production of Hellenic seiilptnie oi jiainling wdiieli porliaycd this 
'elehi.it(‘d myth, mile.ss it he on lignusl vases, fn this irspeet the 
s.iieophagns in this Miiseiua is nnkjiie. Of vases, the only iiistaiiee 1 can 
K collect in which f/nndn'fjas $xo ini rodueed into the eomhat of (ireeks wn'th 
viii.i/ons, is that of the grand Iratcr fiom Eii\o in tlu; .Miisfyim of NapKs. 

In.st. II. tav. dt). ' ^ 
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.CHAPTER XLT. 

riKSOI,!').— liHlT.. r.. 

(-Ill Fie>f>l lu'ilihi'o ciinohbo el Inen 

Coinegiavei jjli noli boii eoiniKisto. — F acoio dkoli Ubkuti. 

Vires autcni vctercs curuiii mltiuiu lioi1ici|uo iii.ignituilo Oi»toiit!it iiuniiuiii. 

Yell. PATKiici’Lt s. 

The first ftcciuaintnnce tlie trmTllcr in Italy makes with 
Etruscan antiiiuities — the fir^t time, it may be, that he is re- 
minded of such a race — is generally at Fiesole. The close 
vicinity to Florence, and the report that some remains are to be 
seen there, far older than Ivoman days, attract the visitor to the 
spot. Ho there heholds walls of great massiveness, and a few 
other remain.s>but forms a very imperfect conception of the race 
that constructed them. He learns, it is true, from the skill 
displayed in these monuments, that the Etruscans could not have 
been a barbarous jieople ; but the extent and character of their 
civilization are to him still a mystery.* It is not at Fiesole that 
this early people is to be comprehended. 

"Who, that has visited Florence, does not know Fiesole — the 
Hampstead or Highgate of the Tuscan capital — the Sunday resort 
of Florentine Cockneyism ? 'NVho does not know that it forms 
one of the most picturesque objects in the scenery aroun^that 
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most elegant ^ eities, crowning a height, three miles to the 
north, with its vine-shaded villas and cypress-gii-t convents, and 
nnriii'g its tall cathedral-tower between the two crests of the 
miiunt'? Who has not lingered awhile on his wa}’ at Dante’s 
mill, and, in spite of the exclusiveness of English proprietorship, 
wlio has not in imagination overle.ipcd the walls of the Villa 
hallowed hy “ The Hundred Tales of Love,” and beheld 

" Boccaccio’s Garden and its faery, 

The love, the joyaiincc, and the gallantry ! '* 

Though a description of Fiesole is to he found in every guide- 
1, ook tliat treats of Florence, yt‘t, as an Etruscan city, it demands 
some notice from mo. 

As tlic visitor ascends tlie hill l)y the new carriage-road, he will 
perceive, just heforc reaching the town, a portion of the ancient 
viill climbing the steep on the right. This is a very inferior 
specimen, in point of massiveness and preservation, to what he 
may see on the opposite side of tlie eity. fjot him tlu'U eross the 
L’iazza, where lie should secure the services of IMiehele llongini 
as cinToHCf and take the path heliind the apse of tin* ciilhodral, 
A\liieh n ill lead him to tin* northern brow of the liill. Here lie 
ihuls a superb romiiaiit of the ancient fortilleations, stretching 
away to his right, and rising in tw’elve or tourteeii courses to the 
height of tw'eiity or tliirt}’ feet. 'I’he masonry is wide*!}’ dilierent 
from that of ancient sites in southern Etruria. Tlic hard rock ol 
which the hill is composed, correctly termed mnvhjno hy Dante, 
not admitting of being worked so easily as the tnlo and other soft 
Volcanic formations of the southern plains, has been cut into 
blocks of various sizes, as they chanced to be split out from the 
<piarry, but generally squared, and laid in horizontal courses. 
Strict regularity, how’ever, was hy no means observed. Ihc 
courses vary in depth from about one foot to two or three, the 
average being above two ; and in length also th6 blocks differ 
greatly, some being as much as seven, eight, nine feet, and the 
longest tw’olve feet and a half, wliile others are scpiare. The 
joints are often oblique, instead of vertical, and iu some parts 
there is a w’edge-coursc,* as in the walls of Fopuloiiia, Perugia, 
and Todi, but without any apparent object. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the aim of the builder w^us regular masonry, but he 
was fettered by his materiafs. In many parts where the angles 
of the blocks did not fit close, a portion was cut away, and a small 
stojuiB fitted in with great nicety, as in the most finished polygonal 
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wsillin^. Th<>u«,di tlie tnlj^os of tho blocks have ii/geiieral snifeivd 
from tlie weatlier, the joints arc sometimes extremely neat, ami 
it is apparent that sucli was ori^iimll}' the character of the whole. 
No cement or crampin.i' was used ; the masses, as usual in these 
early structures, Jiehl tot^etlua* by their own weight. ^ 

This masonry is by no moans so massive as that on otiar 
Ktriiscnn sites of tliesame character — \h)lterra, Iluselbe, Cortona, 
for instance ; yet, from its finish, its excellent preservation, and 
the Jiei^lit of tlie walls, pictim'sqiiely draped with ivy, and over- 
shadowed by oaks and eyi>resses, it is very imposiiif^. 

'J’lie lower (‘iitrance to tlie lane, by 'which the visitor descends 
from the Via/za, nnirks the site of an ancient jj[ate ; and in tla* 
r«>ad below it, mix(*d with modern roiiairs, are remains of the ohl 
pavement— not of polygonal blocks, as used by tlie Jiomans, but 
ot larjie rectanj'iilar tlaj’s, fiirrowial transversely on account of tlic 
steepness ot tlui road. Tliis is a stylo often adopted by tlic 
dreeks.’ Its dissimilarity to Itoman pavement, its relation to 
tlie j;nte in the Ktruscau walls bard by, and the large size of 
the blocks or dags, reiidcring removal a work of great difficulty, 
induce me to consider it of ICtniscan antiquity, though this is tlie 
only site in Etruria where I have observed it. 

In this })ortion ot the wall open two passages, wliose narrow 
dimensions prove them to have boon iiotliing but sewers, to drain 
tlie area ot tin* city ; as was usual on Etruseaii sites. Tn the 
\olcniii(! district sacli sewers arc cut through the tiifo elift’s on 
uhieh the ualls rest; hut liere, as in other cities of Northern 
Etruria, there being no elitts, and the fortitieatious rising from 
the slope and forming a nrrtemrnt to the higher level of the city, 
they nie made in the wall itself. So also at ^"^oltelTa. Of the 


* At the aiiKlcM of the blocks holes mav 
often bo obscrvcil, which b;ivo oidcntly 
been inailc snbsemiciitly ; jnost jn-oUably, 
like tboM* in the Cbliseuin, in the seiU'h 
for tlio iiu'tAl criiin|>s, which were aiiinwscd 
to liohl the innsscs together. For such 
lei’kle^s, ilestriictivo Imrbnrism is always 
ignoniiit an 1 in.liscriminating. A .striking 
proof of this is seen in the teinplo of 
JiH»iter ranhelluniiis in .llgina, where, even 
ill tlie monolithic colniiins, the barliarians 
ha\e imuie holes for the same purpose, at 
the height where they hail been accus- 
tomed to timi the joints of the frusta , 
thus unwittingly paying tlie highest com- 
pliment to the extiuiaite workmanship of 


the ( I rock?. For this fact I am iinlebtcd 
to Ml. Eilwaul Falkencr. 

" This lihbetl iiavement, or rordonnfiu 
IS frequently met w-itli in the Cycloiieaii 
cities of Italy. It is found at rozzuoli, on 
the ascent to the Street of Tombs. I have 
observed it also in the ancient roads of 
Syracuse, where the rock itself is so for* 
rowed, and on the ascent to the Acropolis 
of Atlicns. The ]iavoment at Cyreno, ex- 
tolled by Pindar (Pyth. V. 121, et seq.), H 
of the same description. Mr. BJwanl 
FatKener tells me that ho has reniaiked 
.•'Imilar paicment at Eleusa or Sobastc 
in Cilicia, at Lahranda in Caria, and 
Tunuessus in Pampliylia. 
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srtiue i-liaractc^may be the apertures in the walls of the so-callod 
J*elasj»ic towns of Jaitiiim — Norl)a, Segni, ami Ahitri; but tliese 
j>f Fiesiilie are much inferior in size.' The sinalhir of them has 
;i (locchf, or sill, serving as a s])out to earry the fluid edear of the 
wixW, I’he other runs in very fiir in a straight line, but being 
too small to admit a man, it lias never been fathomi’d. But the 
most singular feature of this sewer is, that on the wall beneath it 
is scratehed a figure, the usual symbol jimoiig the ancients of 
reproductive power. It is here so slightly marked, as easily to 
escape the eye ; ‘ it may possibly have been done by some w’anton 
hand in more recent times, but analogy is in favour of its antiipiity. 
'J'hat such representations were plate<l by the ancients on the 
w alls of their cities, there is no lack of proof. T’liey are found 
on siveral of the early cities of Italy and (i recce, on masonry 
pohgtuial as well as regular.’ 

The reason of this symbol being placed in such positions is not 
(‘asy t») determine. Inghirami thought it might be to intimate 
the strength of the city, or else to show defiance of a foe, in 
accordance wdth the ancient gesture of eimtempt and di'fiance, still 
in use among the southern nations of Europe;'' it may also have 
had the same meaning in this as in other cases, wher’e it was 
used as a famnum or charm against the effects of the evil eye.^ 


•* Tho npcniiiHs in the ’vvalla of these 
ihii'u Litm to\\u8 arc hirgc ciuiugh for a 
Ilian to fiitor, ami may liavc hcon posterns. 
It may lie (lucstioned it tlioy Micro comluiLs 
orscM^cis, though that at Norha is of tlie 
usual M/e of Ktruscaii sewers — about seven 
feet high, ami threu mi iilu, 

^ Its e\istenco wjus uiikno>»n to tho 
rh'iruiic, until 1 xiointed it out to him in 
June, 187t). 

'* Tho 1>oHt known of theso sites is Alatri, 
w licit* tho symhol tripled, an4 in relief, is 
sculptured on tho lintel of the aliovc- 
m'‘ntioned sower, postern, or passage*, 
Minch oiKjns in the polygonal walls of the 
citadel. It is also found tripled on tho 
iwlygonal walls at (irottatorre, near Cor- 
n*se in Sabina. On the ancient wall in 
tho Terra di Cesi, three miles from Terni, 
the same symbol in relief occurs in a 
Minilar position at the .angle of the wall, 
which is here of rectangular Mocks (Micali, 
Ant. Pop. Ital. III. p. 7, tav.JSB and 
on the ancient fortifications of^o'di, oA the 
Umbrian bank of the Tiber, of similar 
masonry, it is found in prominent relief. 


near the chui’ch of S. Fmtiinato. Ask fur 
** il jiczzo tli mnrmn." It is also to bo 
seen on a blwk at an angle of the walls of 
Oc.i, in tlie island of Tlici.i, in the .‘Kgioaii 
Sea, with ilie insenption ro7i tplKoa an- 
nexed, which has been considered a more 
euphemism to assist tho famnam in avert- 
ing the elTects of the evil eye. The same 
turpicifla rrs, as Vairo (L. L. VII. 97) calls 
it, has hooii loiind on the doors of tonihs 
at Pala/Kulo, the ancient Acre in Sicily, 
at Oa.stel d'Asso in Ktriiria, and even in 
the Catiu’omhs of Xapk’.s, Ann. Inst. 1829, 
p. f)5; 1841, p. 1«^ 

^ This axixiears the most probable mean- 
ing. It IS rontiiiucd hy what Herodotus 
tells us of Sesobtris, who, in his victorious 
march thioiigh Asia, to expiess his con- 
tempt for those iieoide who hud offeicd 
little or no resistance to hi.s arms, set up 
sttla in their lands, and curved thereon 
the converse of this symbol. II. 102. 

7 The occurrence of this syinhol on the 
w’alls of Pclasgic cities may lje extdained 
by the worship that ancient iienido paid to 
the phallic Hermes. It was they who in- 
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Following; the line of walls some hundred yai-d^ to the east— 
you formerly came to an arch standing ten or twelve feet in 
advance of them. It was a stnicture of different character, and 
apparently of later date ; for the masonry was much less massive 
than in the city walls. It seemed to have formed pai-t of an open 
gateway, or projecting tower, for there were traces of a second 
arch which joined this at right angles, uniting it to the wall. It 
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ANCIKXr r.ATKWAY, t»tTSll>K THE WALLS OK F.ESUL.K. 


was probably a Homan addition. This lucturcsqno monnmont 
was throAMi down in 1848 by the Ficsolani tlienistdves, and the 
piers on wliicli the arcli rested aloin? remain to mark its site. 
The woodcut shows it as it was more than thirty years ago. 
13e3’ond this you can trace the walls in fragments, mixed with 


the small work of modern repairs, 

troain’cil it into Atlfeii't, niid the rest of 
(iroet'C, onil nlsn iiiln Siiinnthraoc (Ilvrod. 

II. 51, oniifuineil liy the ooiii.s of LeiiinoT 
.Tiul linlnos, says Muller, Ktrusk. einl. 2, 
a) ; .Tinl i>ri»l>!ibly also, with the mysterious 
litcs of the Cahiii, into Etruria and other 
jarts of Italy. Yet the worship of this 
syiiihol was hy no moans confined to the 
classic nations of antiquity. It seems to 
have prc%’ailud also aninug tlie nations of 
the far East ; and recent researches lead 
ns to conclude that it held even among the 
early people of the New W orld. Stephens’ 


running m a straight line 

Yucatan, I. pp. ISl, 434. Not to dwell 
on this buhjcct, I may remark that as the 
ancionts were wont to place these sattfriea 
fhjnn in tlicir gardens and houses, to avert 
the cfTccts of the envious eye (Plin. XIX. 
19, 1), so* they may well have been placed 
on the walls of a city to protect its inha- 
bitants. The philosophical idea which 
they symliolise will also account for their 
use .aS scpulcliral emblems ; some remark- 
able instances of which are to be seen 
Chiusi, Pciugia, and Orvicto. 
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hoine (listftiice iRoiig the brow of the hill, till in the Bor go Unto, 
11 suburb on the south-east of the ancient city, you find them turn 
at l ight angles and tend south-westward. On your way up tlic 
liill from the Borgo Unto to 8 . Polinari, you cross some basalticj 
l)jiYement, and just beyond it, in a portion of the wall where very 
massive blocks ai’e laid on very shallow ones, you may observe 
the site of a gate now blocked up, but indicated by the pavement 
leading up to it. Beyond this is a long line of the aneiiuit 
masonry, more irregular and less massive, tt'iiding westward, and 
terminating at some quarries ; then after a wide gap you meet tl^e 
^\all again, and trace it down the steep to the modt'rii roa«l where 
you first descried it.® AVestward of this tluu’e are said to be some 
fiiiginents below the height of San Francesco, but I never could 
find them, though 1 have traced them up the same bill on tluj 
nurtluTii side. Few will think themselves r(‘paid for their fatigue 
in following out the entire line of walls, over the broken ground, 
and through the vine3’ards and olive-groves on the slopes. Unless 
the visitor wish to verify for himself the extent and outliiu* of the 
<ity, he may rest content with seeing that jiart of the wall 
first described, which is by far the finest and best preserved 
portion of the whole, 

Th(‘ extent of the walls in their original state was not groat — 
less than two miles in circuit.'* Fiesuhe was, theredbre, much 
inferior in size to certain other Etruscan cities — Wii, Vola((‘rra‘, 
AgUla, 'J’arqiiinii, for instance. The highest crest of the liill to 
the north-w'est, where the Franciscan convent now^ stands, was 
originally the Arx ; for here have been found, at vaimms tim(‘s, 
traces of a triple concentric wall, engirdling the height, all within 


Oil side uf the city tlu'ic aie said 
ti) lie tiacosot a f'atc, >\1ik1i, fimii one of 
tlic lintels still standm", must have Uum 
"t Kyyiitian form, narrowing upwaids, like 
the dooru ays of the Kti usoati tombs. Ann, 
Iiistit. 183r», i». 14. 

^ So says Micali (Ant. roji. Ital. IT. i». 
“"50, uho classes it uith lliiselliv, ropii- 
i"ma and (Josa ; hut the plans of the said 
utics which he attaches to his work, give 
Widely different measurements* Fa'siilic 
being much superior in size to the last two, 
though smaller than the first. In fact his 
plan represents it as alwiit 8800 feet in 
‘ircumference, or just 1% EnglisJ^ mile. 
Niehuhr (I. p. 121, Eng. trans.) was there- 
tore misinfonued when he said that the 
''alls, theatre, and other ruins of Fsesulm 


display a gi rat ness not iufeiior t«i that of 
any other Ktiiisi. in eity. Me im.lmrs on 
this account to i.iiik il .iinong the Twelw. 
And so also Muller, and the rarlier w-nteis 
nu the antiiputies of ^aly. Jhit on this 
S‘*oie, thrie aic other minor towns of 
Etiuria wliith might (oin])cto with it for 
that honour. Fie^ubr w.is i»iobabIy «lo- 
peudent cm Volateriir or Arrelitini. 

Muller (I. 3, 3) citrs Firsnhu as an in- 
stance of tlio quadrangular fuiiii, wdiicli 
was usually given to Etruscan cities, an«l 
thence coined in the oiiginal city of It >- 
xiiulus— /foTOff ffundrntn — a (ustuin based 
on religious usages. Dion. llal. I. p. 7a. 
riutaich, Itnmul. 10. Festus, r. Quadiata. 
Eolinus, Poljb. cai>. II. Cf. Vairo, Ling. 
Lat. V. 143. Muller, III. 6, 7.- 
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the outer line of tlie uiicient fortificiitions.^ Notlfiiig of the tripL* 
wall is now to be seen. In the Church of S. Alessandro, on tlie 
same heif^ht, are some eolunins of cipoUiuo, which i3roha])ly 
belonf(tMl to a J Ionian temple on this spot.- 



Fitnn Mtiuli 

I’LAH OF FIK^OIK. 


a Line of the Etnisi’an Walls. 
h Etruscan OatcM ay. 
r Anrient Aivhway outside the walls. 

(I Slc]M of an ancient building, 
r Koiii.in Tlieatix*. 

/ Wall, euniiiiuiily called the “Etruscan 
ru\ace.” 


if ria/./a. 

h Catlicdnal. 

/’ San Eianccsco, on the hite of the 
Acropolis. 
k (iu.’UTics. 

I Foutc Sotterra. 


I hough little of antiquity is to he seen on this height, the 
visitor should not fail to ascend it for the sake of its all-glorious 
view. No soiuio in Italy is better known, or lias been more often 
described, than that “ from the top of Fesole.” Poets, painters, 


* Ingliiiami, (iuida di Ficsolc, p. 38. 
This iniior line of wall ia not of frequent 
omirience in Etiuwan towns; more com- 
mon, however, m tlio northern than 
southern district. The same may be said 
of double lici^'hts, or nrcfs, within the 
city-wralls, of which Fa'suho presents a 
specimen. 

- On this height was discovered in 1814 

V\\n 


attached to temples ; but after a few 
months ^tlicy w'ere rcclosed, and arc no 
longer to be seen. Inghir. op. cit. p. 
Muller (Ktrusk, IV. 2. 5) who cites Dt*l 
Rosso ((xiorn. Arcad. III. p. 113) describes 
them as “round chambers lined with 
masoiyy and contracting upwards ” — » 
like the tholi of the Greeks, the Treasuries* 

ol Atreua and bUnYaa, and tha Vwnt 

.... 
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pliilosophtTs, Tiistori Jills, inul tourists, have all kiiulled 'with its 
inspiration. And in truth, 

“ Dull would he be of .soul wlio could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty.’* 

Description, then, is liere needless. Yet I nuiy renniik, that 
with Jill its vastness and diversity, the scene has a simple chai JiciiT. 
All the luMiriant pomp of the Arno-vale, and thi‘ ^randeiir of tin* 
iaclosin*' mountains, are hut the frame-work, the settinj^-otf of 
the picture, which is hnoiiKxci:, fair Florence — 

“ 'rijo brightest star of star-bright Italy !” 

heiict* l)i‘hehl in jill her brilliancy and l)t*auty. 

Within the walls of Fiesole, there juh* ft‘W remains j)f antijpiity. 
'Die i»rincipal is the Theatre, discovered and excavated in 180*.) 
hy ji Prussian noble, Haron Schellersheim. It lies in a vineyjird 
below the catli(‘dnil, to the east. To visit it, you must ‘»et 
tickets at a chemist’s shop in the piazza, jit half a franc esicli 
person. 

As you descend the steps, a w^all is pointed out to the left, 
Iielow the surfjice, some sixty yards in lenetb, composed ( f rusti- 
cated but irref^iilar masonry, not unlike tin* city-walls, tlioii^h of 
much smaller blocks. Ft has received the nanu* of the ‘‘Mtruscjin 
Ihilace,” but to the civvroui on these sites no more credit should 
be ‘jiven than to the ** drab-coloured men of reiinsylvania.” 

TJie TJiejitre had six gates or cntiiuices in the outer circuit of 
A\all, with twenty tiers of seats, and five flif;hts of steps ; tlu* 
seats are of massive blocks, quumed, like those of the city-walls, 
from the hill itself, and the steps divide them into six ciinci or 
wovlges. The arena is very clearly marked out, so also is tin* 
j^roKcmiiim, with the trench in front sunk to hold the or 

curtain. On the slofie are five parallel vaults of opiin invvrtum 
and stone brick- work, called by the Fiesolani, l^e Duche delle 
Fate, or **Dens of the Fairies; ” but verily the fairies of Italy 
must be a gloomy race, whom 

— « jiivat ire sub umbril 

Desertosque videre locos, 

if the}’ take up with such haunts as these ; no way akin to the 
frolicsome sprites, ‘‘ the moonshine revellers ” of merry Fngland. 
Such dark, dank, dripping, dismal “ dens ” as these would freeze 
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This Theatre was Ion" thouglit to be of Etruscan origin; but 
more extensive research into what may be called the comparative 
anatomy of antbiuities, has determined it to be llomaii,'* I'lic 
same may bo said of tlie Palace ” adjoining. 

In the Borgo Unto is a ciiiions fountain, called Fonte Sot- 
terra.” You enter a (lothic archway, ami descend a vaulted 
passage by a long flight of steps to a cave cut in the rock. , At a 
still lower level, you reach a long sha])eless gallery, ending in a 
little reservoir, also hollowed in the rock. The water is extremely 
])iirc, and formerly supplied the whole neighbourhood, but the 
Funte was closed in 1872. 

liigliirami regards this fountain as an Etruscan wiu*k ; but 1 
coiihl perceive no proof of such an origin.*' 

Only tell or tw'elvo paces from this Font(‘, a remarkable cistern 
or reservoir was discovered in 1832. Its walls, i*\cept on one 
side when' a flight of steiis led down into it, were built up witli 
masonry, in large rectangular, rusticated blocks. It was roofed 
in by tlie convergence of several horizontal layers of thin blocks, 
and till' imposition of larger slabs in the centre, on the same 
l»riuciple as the celebrated Itegulini-Oalassi tomb at (.’ervetri.' 
It was remarkable, that though undoubtedly a reservoir or foun- 
tain for it was discovered by tracing an ancient w’ater-ehanncl 
whicli leilfroniit there were no traces of cement in the masonrv* 
Ibis fact, and the very anchait style of its vaulting, indicate an 
bitriiscau origin ; w’hich is confirmed b}’^ the discovery of sundry 


■* Till' plan nf tlic tlicatic is llouian. 
Nii’l)ulii, liowuvi'r, hiis tliioitu the Mei«;ht 
iif liis j'liMt ii.iiiie into the opjiOMte M-ale, 
ami has haul, ‘‘That this thcati'c was built 
bi't'oie the time of S\ll.i is iiiduhitalile ; its 
M/c ami iiia;'iiihi*i'Ui'o are far licyoml tlie 
si’ale nf a Roiiiai: iiiilitiiy colony ; ami how 
could such A I’oloiiy lia\i* wished for niiy- 
thiu- hut an ampiitlicatrc ' (T. p. 135, 
Unif. tians.) It may be icmaikcd that 
hii'Mila* must liavc fallen under linirian 
dumiiutiiiii uitli the rest of Etrinia two 
ceiitniics bcfoie Sylla's time ; and that 
other towns of Ktiiiiia which rcceiveil 
military colonics, such as Vcii, Falerii, and 
Lima, had theatre>, as we learn from local 
icmaiiis or fiom iiisciiptinns, even whero, 
as ill the fiiwt two cases, we can find no 
vcstiijcH or rec«»nl of amphithcatws. Nie- 
buhr clsewhci-e (HI. p. 311) nvserts that 
“ the theatre of FiesnI.c is in the grandest 
JCtruscau style. " Jluller also thinks it waa 


“prolKibly of old Ktrnsciii constnmtion 
(If p. *J11). Tnfenor men, it may be, 
biitliettei antii[iiarios, li.ive decided, how- 
evei, to the contrary. Indeed those great 
men lose much of their anthoiity wlien 
thcvticatof matters witliin the province 
lather of tliii pr.ictical antiquary than of 
the histoii.m Their w ant of per.sonal ac- 
ipiaintancc with localities and moninncnts, 
or of np^Kiit unities for extensive cora|iariaon 
ofst}lcsof construction and of art, lead.s 
them at times into imsstatemeiit.s of factf^ 
or to ciToiicoiis conclnaiuns, which, under 
inoR‘ favnpi-able circiimstance.s, they would 
never liai e uttered, or with the eandonr of 
great minds, they would have been most 
ready to renounce. 

* t^uida di Ficsole, p. 56. 

■* A similar vaulting has been found in 
an Etruscali crj pt at Gastellina del 
Ann. Inst. 1635, p. 9. ^ 
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iimphorfe of tliHt cliaracter, and fragments of water-[)ots buried in 
the mud wliiidi covered the bottom. This reservoir was, unfor- 
tiuuitoly, reclosed the year after it was opened.*' It seems to me 
highly probable that this was the original fountain on the spot, 
ami that ^\hen it no longer answered its purpose, either by falling 
out of repair, or by ceasing to supply the wants of the i)opulation, 
it was covered up as it was found, and the Fonte Sottc'rra dug in 
its stead. The much greater depth of the hitter favours tins 
opinion. 

No tombs remain visible on this site, though a few have been 
opened by Signor Francois.' The hardness of the r«)ck of which 
the hill is composed forbade the excavating of st'pulehres in the 
sloi)es around the town; the only sort of tomb which would have 
been formed on such a site is that built ii]) with masonry and 
t)iled over A\itli eai*t,h, like the Tanella di Fitagora at Fortonn, 
or the (rrotta Sergardi at Famiiseia. If such there wi‘re they 
arc no longer visible. N’othing like a tumulus could 1 perceive 
around I'iesole. Yet there arc spots in the neighbourhood wliich 
one ext)erienced in such matters would have little hesitation in 
pronouncing to be th(5 site of the ancient cemetery. Ilelics of 
ancient Fa*suhe have at various times been brought to light, 
within or around the walls of the city. One of the most striking 
is the bas-relief of a warrior in the Palazzo Buonarroti, FLn’ence, 
luentiomal in the last chaider, whose Etruscan inscrii)tion and 
archaic, character testify to the high antiquity of Fa‘sube, 

In 1820, a singular discovery was made here of more than one 
thousand coins of Boiuan consuls and families.'^ 


® Full iMi ticulars of it liave Ikjcii given 
l*y Ini'Liiaiiii and Tnaqui, in the Annals of 
the Institute, ISS."), ]ip. 8 — 18 ; whence 
the ahove account is taken. 

* Inghiiaiui (Mon. Ktrus. I. p. 1 4) apeaks 
nf riueiaiy uvur found at Fiesole, but 
"ithout luuuan figuiea iceumbent on the 
lids as usual. 

An account of them was published by 
Zannoni in 1 830. See also Unll. Inst. 1829, 
^ 211 ; 1830, p. 205. There were 70 lbs. 
weight of adver (A'nnr//— Inginrami says 
100 lbs. — all coined prior to the defeat of 
Catiline, 63 years ii.c. (luida di Ficsole, 
p.l7. 

Etru8C.an coins ascribed to Faesulii have 
licen ^und at Caere and V'ulci,itfiougli*not 
ontW spot. They are of silver, having on 
the obverse a winged Gorgon, in a long 


tunic, with her tongue lolling out, holding 
a serpent in each h.itid, and in the act of 
running,— on the icMjrsc, something, w'hicli 
may he jiart of awheel, and the inseiiption 
“piiESU," in Etinscan ch.ii.icters. The 
Dnc do Luynes asciij|es these coins to 
Fspsulic— -wiitten *ai<TovKai by the Greeks, 
Hut Cavedoni. of Modena, considers the 
inscription to have reference not to the 
place of coinage, but to the Fury or Fate 
on the obverse, and explains it as Aha, or 
Fate, here written with a dlgamnia pic- 
fixed. Hull. Inst. 1842, p. 156. Ahoi, 
we are told by Hesychiiis, w'cre “gods 
among tbc Etruscans ; ” and “ Jisar,” we 
know to be the Etruscan word for “go<l.’' 
Dio. Casa. LVI. 29 ; Sucton. Aug. 97. It 
has been suggested that Mhat may l»c but 
the Greek word adopte<l, and with an 
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Fiusnlic, known to Inive been an Ktruscifti city, from its 

extant reinains and tlic nionnnients at various times found on the 
spot, is not nientionod as such in liistoiy. Tliis must liave been 
owiiifT to its remoteness from Home, which preserved it from 
immediate contact with tliat power, probably till the final snhjujrji. 
tion of Ftriiria, when it is most likely that FicsuLt, \\ith tlio 
few otlier towns in tlie northern district, finding the great cities 
of tin* HI federation had yielded to the conqueror, was induced 
to submit without a struggle.'*^ 

The first re<*ord we fiml of it is in the year ^> 29 , when the 
(laiils, making a d(‘sccnt on the Homan territory, i)ass{‘d near 
Fa‘snla‘, and defeati-d tin* Homans who went out against them.’ 
A few' years aften- this, wh(‘U Annibal, aftm* his victory on tln‘ 
Trehia, entered Ktrnria, it was by the nnnsnal I’onte of Facsiihe.- 
'fhe city also is represented by one of the ])oets as taking part in 
this Si'cond Ihinie War, and as being renowned for its skill in 
augury.'’ No farther record is found of it till tli(» Social War, 
about UO n.c., when b'a‘suhe is mentioned among the cities which 
snlfeved most severely from the terrible vengeance of Ivome, being 
laid w’asto with lire and sword. ^ And again, but a few' years 
later, it liad t<> endure the \engeance of S\lla, when to punisJi 
the cily for liaving espoused the sid(‘ of his rival, he sent to 
it a military colony, and divided its territory aim mg his ollicers.^ 


Htnihivui tonuiiiation. Uut nliy to 

Jlflioiiic somcfs fur Mtriiscaii et.Mnolof;ics 
:\ system mIiu'Ii liiis llrn^^’^l s») uiisiui-CNsjiil 
.iml unsitlNt’ju'toiy ' It is imuo pmlKjMo 
tli.it tlio Ktiiiscaii form, Mitli wu .iru 
not ftcinuintoil, was n (*( 11111 ) 01111(1 >\itli the 
initial “ Vrl,” so often oceiinin}; in Etiiis- 
f.in "•'tines. The gold com, with 

tlie Ktriiscim l(*i;cnd “ Vclsii,” which Ses- 
tiiii i^gih'ned to Folsiiu (Uolo^ma), hut 
AIQIlcr referred to Volsiiiii (see p. 522)- -- 
limy it not he piJfticr to Fiesula* ' Mil- 
liiiijen, liowever, consideicd it of a har- 
harous people, or a coniiteifcit. Xuin. 
Anc. Ital p. 171 . 

* The name is found in Floras (I. 11), 
hilt it is manifest fiom the context that 
Fiesuhe is not the true leading. A city so 
remote from Rome, and of Ktnisciin origin, 
could not ha\ e liecii referred to among the 
neighbouring I^tiii cities, which in the 
early days of the Repuhlic struck terror 
into the Romans. Tlie true reading must 
cither be Fidenw, wlpch, though Etruscan, 


w.is oil the left hank of the Tihor, or moic 
piolwhiy a town nejir Tibur. 

^ Fol>l.. ir. 25. 

•- Volvh. Ill S2; rf Liv. XXIf. 3. 

- Sil. Ital. VII r. 47S- 

Afliiit et sactis intcrpres fiilminis alls, 

Fsi Hila, 

A goddess inuiicd Aiicharia was w'orshipped 
heic, says Tcitulliau (Apolog. 21 ; ad Na- 
tioiies, II. 8), which has hceii confirmed 
hy insenptiona. (iori, [user. If. p. 77, 
if. p. SS. This f.ict establishes the correct 
reading to he ** Fiesulaimrum Ancliaria,” 
•ind not “ -Esculanoriiin,” as some copies 
have it. The Etruscan faniily-namo of 
“Aiicari,’* not niifreipiently met w'ith at 
Cliiusi and Perugia, and also found at 
Montalcino, has dnuhtles.s a relation to the 
name of this goddess. See Miiller, I. p* 
421. V 

•‘.Flor? IJI. 18. 

® Cicero, in Catil. II. 9 ; III. 6 ; p*» 
Miirena, 24. 
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Still later it Vas made the head-quarters of Catiline’s coii- 
.spirators, and actively espoused liis cause.*’ AVe learn from a 
stalcineiit of Pliny, that it must have retained the ri^ht of lioman 
(•iti/(*iisliip in the reifiii of Augustus.' It was besieged and taken 
1)V the troops of Helisarius, a.d. 539. At what period it gave* 
birth to bTorenco, ^\hich, rather than the ])nltry village on tlu' 
hill, must be regarded as the representative of the ancient 
Fa-siihe, is a matter of dispute ; some thinking it as early as tlu' 
lime of Sylla, and that his colonists removed from the steep and 
iiiconvi*ni»'nt height to the fertile plain others considering it to 
linve been at a later date. Ft is certain, however, that Florj'iice 
rxisted as a colony under the Homans. 'J’he principal emigra- 
tion from Fa‘snhe to Florence seiuns to have taken place in the 
middle ages. 

<)nt‘ of the attractions of Fii'sole was, till of late years, La Hadia, 
a (iiiaint old abbey at the foot of tin* hill, long the residence* of 
the Ca\alier Francesco Tnghirami, the patriarch of Ftrus(*an anti- 
qiiarios, whose ])rofound learning and untiring research had won 
him ail Euroiiean renown. When 1 had the honour of making 
his ac(|uaintanee he wms sutfering from that illness from whicdi 
he ni'ver r(‘covered; yi‘t his mind w^as activ(*as i‘vi‘r; i‘ven th(*n his 
pen was not idle, or he relaxed it only to exchange it for the pencil. 
Ih‘was not only the author; ho was also the printer, the publisher, 
and even the illustrator of his owm w'orks, f >r In* drew' with his 
own hand the numerous plates of the A'oluminous works he has 
gi\en to the w'orhl ; and to insure correctness he had recourse to 
a most tedious process, wdiich doubled his labour ; yet it gave 
his illustrations the merit of accuracy, which in tin* w'orks of 
^olne other Italian antiquaries is wanting, where most (‘ss(*ntial. 
Inghirami it was Avho, with Micali, was instrumental in bringing 
till* almost obsolete subject of Ftniscan antiquities before the 
world. The}' took the dusty topic from the shelf, where since 
the days of Dempster, Gori, Passeri, and Lanzi it Hail lain ; held 
it up to public vieiv, till it became popular in Italy and in 
other lands, and was taken into favour by i)rinces and nobles. 
Fiighirami died at a good old age. jMicali was cut off just before 
him ; and our own coilntryman, Millingen, together with Ver- 
miglioli, a pair not inferior in usefulness or merited reputation, 

® SalluKt. Bell. Cat. 24, 27, 30* 43. Ptolemy (Geng. p. 72) mention Fapsnhe 
A]»pian. Hell. Civ. II. 3. Cicero, pro among the inland colonies of Etruria. 
Murcirfi, 24. * Inghirami, Guida di Fiesole, p. 24. 

' Win. VII. 11. Pliny (III. 8) and 
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followed soon after. Then after a brief interval another iiule- 
fatigfible labourer in this field was taken, Emil Eraiin, to whose 
memory I woubl pay a heartfelt ti’ibute of respect; and again, 
most recently, in this summer of 1877, we have had to deplore 
the loss of tlic Count Giancarlo Conostabile, a most able disciple 
of ^’'ol•miglioli, wlio devoted his life and energies to the investiga- 
tion of tlie Etruscan language. The departed have found wortliv 
successors — Brunn, llelbig, Kliigmann, for Germany; Gozzadiiii, 
Gamurrini, and Brizio, for Italy. " The world,” says the proven!), 
“ is like a pair of slippers — one man shufiles them off, anotlii'i* 
puts them on ” — 

II mondo b fatto a scarpetfce — 

Clii he lo cava, chi so lo inctte. 



KYLIX, VITH A FUIIY AXD TWO SATYRS. 



CHAPTER XLII. 


SIENA.— 


Noi ci trneino ala cittii di Siena 
Ijji «nialo fi posta in parte forte c «ana ; 

])c lifi'iadria o lici costiiini pliMia, 

Di vaghc donne, e huoiniui oortcsi, 

E r Jicr dolce, lucida, e sercna. 

Faccio dkoli Udektt. 


Sir.NA ciiii urge no i)retensions to be caiisidered an Ktruscan 
( i1 y, that are founded either on liistorical records, or on extant 
n niaius. By ancient writers she is spoken of only as a lloiuan 
< i)l()iiy, and as there is no mention of her before the time of 
( a sar, and as she is styled Sena Julia by the Theodosian Table, 
the probability is that a colony was first established here by Julius 
Tiesar, or by the second Triumvirate J Nor is there a trace of 
I^hniscan antiquity visible on the site, though there are a few 
''hiipcless caves in the cliffs around. 

Siena, therefore, would not have been mentioned among 
l itruscnu sites, but that it is situated in a district which, at 
various periods, has yielded treasures of that antiquity; and from 
its position in the heart of Tuscany, and on the raih’oad from 
I ’lorence to Borne, it may be made a convenient central point for 
the exploration of this region.- It has three hotels — the Grand 
Hotel excellent, the Armi dTnghilterra and the Aquila Nera (fAh- 
lortable— all-important in a city so full of mediieval interest, whose 
glorious Cathedral alone might tempt the traveller to a lengthened 


* Sena is mentioned as a colony by Pliny 
8); Tacitus (Hist. IV. 45); and 
1‘tnleiny (p. 72, ed. Bert.). Demifcter (II. 
I'- 342) ascribes its origin to the Senonian 
hauls, but nithont any authority, though 
not confounding this city, as others have 
J^ne, udth Sena Qallica, now SinigaxlUt on 
the Adriatic, which derived its n^me from 
y t people — £bioa«}ii dt nomine Sena — 
•"•I. Ital. VIII. 455 ; XY. 552 ; Polyb. 11. 

VOL. II. 


19 ; cf. Appian. Bell. Civ. I. 88. Abeken 
(Mittelitalien, p. 83) thinks Sena was pro- 
liably of Etruscan origin, and a dcitendency 
of Yolateme ; but I see no solid ground 
for this opinion. 

^ Siena is 40 miles from Florence, 16 
from Poi^lhonsi, 36 from Yolterra, 39 from 
Areno, 39 from Massa Marittima, and 43 
from Qrosseto. 


K 
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stay, and whose inhabitants, in spite of Dante’s^vituperations, 
are all the straiif'er eould wish to make his sojourn agreeable. 

Tliere ai’e several collections of Etruscan antiquities at Sienn, 
chiefly of cinerary urns from Chiusi and otlier ancient sites in 
tliis district. They are to be seen in the Casa Borghesi, and 
C/'asa Sansedoni ; also at the Villa Poggio Pini, belonging to the 
Coiitessa de’ Vccchi; and at the Villa Serragli^l, where the 
proprietor. Signor Carlo Taja, has fitted up a grotto with them 
in imitation of an Etruscan tomb. Signori Pazzini and Stasi are 
the local dealers in antiquities. 

Tlic most singular collection of antique rohi to bo seen at 
Siena, which, though not Etruscan, dates doubtless from Etruscan 
days, is in the possession of the Marchese Chigi, About seven 
miles to the south-east of the city, between Leoniua and Jluci- 
gliano, is a fam, called Le Casaccie, belonging to that nobleman. 
In the spring of 1872 a servant girl’ watching the sheep on a 
hill slope happened, “ for want of thought,” to turn up the soil at 
her side, when she perceived at the depth of only two inches a 
shilling object which she disinterred, and which proved to be a 
massive bracelet of gold, composed of thick wires twisted together 
like a torque. Coiitiiiiiing her search she brought to Hglit another 
bracelet of smaller size and simpler workmanship. She earned 
tliein both to the farmer her master, who sold the large one, 
which weighed IH.'iO flrammi, io a goldsmith at Siena, and the 
smaller one, weighing 170 unimmi, lie broke up and sold piecc- 
ineal; the large one also eventually finding its way to the cnicible. 
The discovery was well nigh forgotten, when in April 1875. 
another girl found by chance on the same spot a iieckhece of solid 
gold weighing 831 {inimmi. The attention of the Marchese Chigi 
being now directed to the discovery, he at once made excavations 
on Ae spot, which brought to light a imidion of another necklace 
of Smaller size and not solid, ten gold coins, of about 8 <jramm! 
each, fused and with no device, fragments of clay pots of rude 
manufacture, part of an arrow-head of obsidian, and some bones, 
among them a portion of a human skull. All these objects were 
found just beneath the surface, and within the space of fire square 
metres. Dr. ‘Wolfgang Helbig, who saw them soon after their 
discoveiy, recognised all the articles of metal and pottery as 
midoubtedly Gaulish. He thinks the gold ornaments had been 
deposited here probably at some depth, but that in the course of 
ages, by tlie action cf water on the liiU side, they had been brought 
to the surface. He infers that the Gauls must have made some 
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stay in this neighbourhood, or, at least have passed through it, hut 
he does not attempt to determine on which of their many preda- 
tory excursions south of the Apennines the deposit or entomb - 
iiient, whichever it were, had been made.’^ 

At various spots in the neighbourliood of Siena, Etruscan 
aiiticpiities have at different periods been brought to liglit. 

Five miles to the east, near the ruined Castle of ]Montni)erti, 
ever memorable for the great victory of the (ihibellines in 1200, 
which Dante describes as 

Lo strizio e il grande .scempio 
Che fece I’Arbia colorata in rosso— 

was discovered in 1728, in a little mound, a tomb of the Cilnii-— 
the great Etruscan ffcn^ to wdiich ]\Iiecenas belonged. It had 
fifteen square urns or '‘ash-chests” of travertine, and seventeen 
« inerary pots of eartheinvare, almost all wuth inscriptions ; but 
the urns w’ere remarkably plain, without figures on their lids, 
Sind there was nothing in the sepulchre to mark it as belonging 
to one of the most illustrious families of Etruria, which once 
posse^stMl supreme power in the land.* The name was written 
(/nenli:, or Cvknees — 


or more rarely CvnrA'E;’ though the Etruscan form was some- 
times analogous to, or even identical with the Koman.^ On tlie 
door-posts of this tomb, as in the Grotta de’ Volunni at Perugia, 
was carved an inscription—a sort of general epitai>h, in which 
the name of the family occurs. 


‘ IJull Inst. 1875, PI.. 2r.7-2r)l. 

■* Cililium gens 2 )ra?potcn.s. Liv. X. 3. 

Cilnius, Arieti Tyrrlieiiis ortus in oris, 
Cldrum iioinen erat — Sil. Ital., VII. 2JI. 

I'l.r the royal origin of Ma'cenas, see 
TIoi.it. Oil. I. 1 ; III. 21), 1 ; Sat. I. «, 
1- 4 ; Propert. III. 9, 1 ; Sil. Ifcil. X. 40; 
Mait. XII. 4, 2 ; ef. Macro!.. Saturn. II. 
h Etiuscan “royalty” must he un.Ier- 
''tootl merely as the supreme poMcr dele- 
gateil to one of Iheir body by the con- 
fe<lei*ato ].rincc8 or Lucumones. 

* It seems .it first sight as if this met.is- 
tasU weie an error of some of ^htf enpifrs 
transcribers, who, as appears from a 
manuscript account of this tomb in the 
Archgeological Institute at Home, were not 


.always Well affpi.iintcil with tlio Ktniscan 
(lianictcr. But Lan/.i (S.igg. II. 
who copied the oiiginal iiisciiiitinns and 
also (xi.ii (Mils. Etrns. JII. ].. 9(5, cl. II. 
tab, 12 — 17), make i.recisely the Stinie 
transpositn.iis. Muller (I. jip. 404, 41C) 
thinks that the Eii nsc.insfovin of Miecen.as* 
name must hare been “Cvelne (oi a.s he 
wiites it, Cfelne) Maccnatial,”— the first 
l.eing hi.s patronymic, the second his 
mother's family name with the usual ad- 
jectival termination. 

** As is proved by an inscri[>tion on one 
of the rock-hewn sepulchres of Hovana, 
where the name is written “Cilnia;”- 
though the more peculiar form seems also 
to occur in the same necropolis. Vid€ 

tttprfff p. 17. 
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Etruscan antiquities, however, have been fountl in the close 
vicinity of Siena. Excavations outside the Porta di San Marco, 
in 1860, brought to light eight tombs, containing many urns of 
terra-cotta, and some articles in gold. 

Sixteen miles north-west of Siena, on the road to Florence, is 
Poggibonsi, the Podium Bonitii of the middle ages. Between 
this and Castellina, a town about seven or eight miles to the east, 
Etruscan tombs have been found. Near the site of a ruined city 
called Salingolpe, as long since as 1507, a sepulchre was opened, 
which, from tlie description given by an eye-witness, must have 
been very like the llegulini tomb at Cervetri. It was under 
a mound and was vaulted over with nncemented masonry of large 
blocks, the courses converging till they met. It was about forty 
feet in length, six in breadth, and ten in height. It had also two 
side-chambers, so as to form in its plan the iigure of a cross ; and 
one of these, about ten feet cube, was a very “ magazine” of mm 
and vases, lull of ashes ; and the other contained more valuable 
i*elics, “ the adornments of a queen ” — a mirror, a hair bodkin, 
and bracelets, all of silver, with abundance of leaf in the same 
metal — a square cinerary urn, with a golden grasshopper in the 
middle, and another in each of the corners^ — sundry precious 
stones — boxes of rings in a covered vase of bronze, probably one 
of the beautiful caskets in that metal, rarely found in Etruria, 
though abundant at Preeneste, in Latium—a female bust in 
alabaster, with a gold wire crossed on her bosom — and many 
cinerary urns of stone and marble, the finest of which belonged 
to a lady. The long passage was quite empty 

In the year 1723, at a spot called La Fattoria di Lilliano, 
about lialf way between Poggibonsi and Castellina, some Etruscan 
urns were brought to light.® 

Still nearer Siena, on the road to Colie, and hard by the 
Abbadia all ^Isola, a most remarkable tomb Avas discovered in 
the year 1698. It contained an abundance of human bones but 
whether loose or in sarcophagi does not appear from the record 
Ave liave of it. It seems to liaA’C been a deep square pit or shaft, 
with an entrance cut obliquely doAvn ^to its floor. But the 
most extraordinary thing about it Avas, that on three of its walls 


J Tlio golden grastihoppers seem to mark 
that at the funeral urn of some Athenian 
lady. Thucydides, I. 6. 

* Santi Marniocchini quoted by Buon* 

\ 1 . 

* Uari (Mut. Etr. Class II. tab. Ill) gives a 


plan of the tomb which differs a little from 
the description given above. Ho says that 
the nrifc ^how it to have belonged to the 
Meniinian or Meininian family— in Etrus- 
can— “ Uliiin i." 

* Buonarroti, p. 41, ap. Bempst. 
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were inscriptions in large cliaracters, painted on tlie rock, not 
Jiorizontally, as usual, but in long lines from the top to the 
bottom of the chamber. Yet more strange — two of these inscrip- 
tions had no reference to the dead, but w'ere an alphabet and a 
spelling-book ! — like the curious pot found at Cervetri, and now 
in the Gregorian Museum^ — nor were they Etruscan, as would 
be expected' from the locality, but might easily be recognised as 
early Greek or Pelasgic ! - Here is a fac-simile of a copy of the 
alphabet made at the time the tomb was opened. It will be seen 
that the alphabet is not complete; the letters after the amkron 

EClQoiKUr^tr^fflO- 

liaving faded from the W’all before the tomb was discovered. 
The next line bore the interesting intelligence ma, mi, me, mu, 
tin, ao,” ill letters which ran from riglit to left.’' 

A\ liy an alphabet and hornbook were thus preserved within a 
tomb, I leave to the imagination of my readers to conceive. 
Few, however, will be satisfied with rasseri’ s explanation — that 
it was the freak of some Etruscan schoolboy, who, finding tlie 
wsill ready prepared for painting, mischievously scribbled thereon 
liis last lesson.' 

Tliis district of Etruria has been rendered much more accessible 
ot late years by the railroads which connect Sitma with Florence 

J V«>l. [., iKige 271 , (n-ottji StMuIi at Conicto, ami in tlio 

• So sjijs Lepsins (Ann. Inst. 1S3<», p. ilrottodo’ Voliinni at reiui'i.i. 

!!>.>, ft wy.). Lanzi (II. p. .'iia) called it "* Passeri, ap. (lori, Mils, Etrus. HI. 

•I niixturo of Etrnsi'an ami Jjatin. Lepsiiis ]». iPS. Nor f.m it Ikj snjiposed that this 
x'cins to spoak of tlii.s toinh a« if it Etruscan tomb ])iuscnts an instance of 

I'till in existence, though it is now meic academical tuition, liko an Egyptian one at 
nutter of history. It was reclostd and its Ueni Ilassan, dcscrilnsl l»y Sir(|. Wilkinson, 
site forgotten c\en in Matioi’s day, inoie — “On the wall of one of the tombs is a 
than a century since. Wreck aliihalict, with tl^c letters transposed 

Ibionarroti, p. IlH, tab. 1)2, ap. Deinpst. in various w;iys, evidently by a person 
II.; Lanzi II. p. 512; Mallei, Ohmiiv. teaching Greek, who ajipcais to have found 
hett. \ . p. 322. The three inscribed w.ills these cool recesses as well suited for the 
of the tomb M'cro dividcil by vertical lines resort of himself and piijiils, as was any 
into^ broad stripes or bands, in which wcie stoa, or the grove of Academus.’* Modem 
theinscrijitions— seven in all. ^Ihoughemh Egypt, II. p. 53. There is no reason to 
commenced at the top nf the M’all, the letters believe that this Etruscan tomb was used 
"ere not placed upright, as in Chinese in- for another than its original purpose, by 
scriptions, but ran sometimes from left to a different race, and in a sulisequcnt age ; 
iiftht, as in the above alphabet, soiAetimcs for the paheography shows the inscriptions 
i'if't vtrsd. Etruscan inscriiXions, '^erti- to lio very ancient, m all pi ohability coeval 
cally arranged, but running from right to wUh the sepulclico itself, 
left, 1 Viil,i 1 ..-n r.*:!! — w 
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and Pisa on the one hand, and with Chiiisi and the Val di Cliiana 
on the other, nnd latterly with Grosseto and the Maremma, On ^ 
this last line, which brandies from the main trunk to Chiusi and 
Rome at Asoiauo, are several sites recognised as Etruscan. At 
a spot called il Borgo, near ToiTenieri, between Montalcino nnd 
Picnzn, excavations in 1869 disclosed many tombs, containing 
urns and vases. 

Near Pienza, a town on the heights to the east of San Qniiioo 
and seven miles west of Montepuleiano, was found in 1770 a 
tomb of tlie family of “ Caes/* or Caius.^ 

All English gentleman named Newton, who owns much land in 
the neighbourhood of Pienza, lias made extensive excavations on 
his property, and has discovered an abundance of the early black 
ware [huevhero) with some good bronzes, but very few paintcil 
vases. They are preserved in his house at IHeiiza. I’licre is 
another collection in the house of Signor Santi at the same 
place — the produce of the same necropolis. 

At Montalcino, a small city on the heights to the right of the 
road from Siena to S. Quirico, and about twenty miles south of 
the former city, Etruscan tombs have been opened in times past, 
though no excavations have been made, so far as I can learn, for 
many years. A great part of the Etruscan urns in the ^riisciim 
of Leyden came from this site. l’ht‘y are all of travertine, and 
belong to different Etruscan families.® 

Montalcino has now no antiquities to show, ami, indeed, little 
more to boast of than her miiscadcl wine, lauded by Redi as 
drink for the fair of Paris and Tioudon — 

II leggiailrctto, 

II SI divino 
3[oRcacIcllctto 
Di Montalcino. 

Un tal vino 
^ Lo destine 

Per le dame di Parigi ; 

B per quelle, 

Che ei belle 

llallegrar fanno il Tamigi. 

• 

Castelnuovo dclP Abate, seven miles further south, is 

* Lanzi, II. p. 373. Pienza is conjee- “Ai»uni” (Aponiun), “Tile” or “Tcti” 
lured by Cramer (I. p. 221) to be the (Titus)* “^Cao ” (Cains), “ Ancarni ” (An- 
Manliana of Ptolemy ami the Itineraries. charibs), “ Lhucani ” (Lucanua), and others 

* Hull. Inst. 1840, pp. 97 — 104. Tlio whose names are not fully legible. 
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another site which has yielded Eti’uscan tombs in the past 
rHiitury.^ 

In the district of Siena have been found other sepulchres in 
the olden time; one of the family of “Lecne’^ (Licinius), and 
another of that of “ Veti” (Vettius). But the precise localities 
of these tombs are not recorded.® 


'» lanzi, Suggio II. p. 368. One was of ® Lanzi, II. pp. OOd, 361. 
tlie fjiimly of the “Aiiitlc.” 
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CHAPTER XLTII. 

V0LTERRA.-rAX.127//.7, ou VOLATEUPuE, 

The Crry. 

— npprc.s.sn trovainmo ViiltOT’a, 

Sopia uu };raii inonto, elic forte c aniiclia, 

(^luinto cn Thostaiiia alcima terui. — Faccio i>kl(.i UBKUTr. 

Wc came e’en to the city’s wall 

Anti the great gatc.--tSii>:LLE\. 

Voi;rEUR.i lies in the inoiintaiiious rcf»ioii between the coast 
railway, niul that which coiniects Florence with Siena, a region 
ricli ill mineral and agriiailtural wealth rather than in classical 
antiquities, and consequently little visited by tourists, as it is not 
traversed by*any direct line of railroad. A'olterra, however, has 
a little railway of its own, which branches from the coast line 
at Cecina, and runs up the valley of that name as Tar as Lc 
Saline, at tlic foot of the hill on which the city stands, and 
about five miles from the gates.^ Volterra may also be reached 

^ In had ncatlicr this liuo is apt to get carriage journey before him as Jie wouM 

out of order, and no intelligence of its hav«^ Iwd from Poggibonsi, with wi’ctcheJ 

lieing closeil is to bo obtained before nsuls, nnd very inferior conveyances. It 

reaching Cecina. Thus the traveller may took me, linder such circumstances, lubrc 

make the l ong jj^ tonr from Florence to that than seven hours to reach Volterra fwm 

station. %nddBBl finiLtbat 
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from the Pontedera station, on the Pisa and Florence line, 
whence there are public conveyances which do the journey in 
six hours ; or better and more speedily from Poggibonsi, on 
the line from Empoli to Siena, where carnages are always to 
be hired. 

From whatever side Volterra may be approached it is a most 
commanding object, crowning the summit of a lofty, steei), and 
stonily naked height, not wholl}' isolated, yet indt‘pendeiit of the 
iifighbouring hills, reducing them by its towering supereminence 
to mere satellites ; so lofty as to be conspicuous from many a 
league distant, and so steep that when the traveller has at length 
reached its -ftjbt, he finds that the fatigue he imagined had well 
nigh torminwSd, is then but about to begin. Strabo has accu- 
rately ilcscribed it when he said “ it is built on a lofty height, 
rising from a deep valley and precipitous on every side, on whose 
level summit stand the fortifications of the city. F rom base fo 
summit the ascent is fifteen Htadia long, and it is steep and 
dirtieult throughout.”" 

As the road ascends the long-drawn slope beneath A'olterra it 
passes through a singularly wild and barren tract, broken into 
liilloeks of black clay or marl, without a blade of grass on their 
surface, as if it had been ravaged by a recent Hood, yet so 
<‘\isting for ages, perhaps from pre-historic times. 

If Volterra be still ‘‘lordly” and imposing, what must she 
have been in the olden time, when instead of a mere cluster of 
iiii’an buildings at one corner of the level mountain-crest, the 
entire area, four or five miles in circuit, was bristling with the 
towers, temples, and palaces of the city, one of lOtruria’s noblest 

of (KnurLM, — SI situ of extiiionlinaiy 
strength, on a lull 'Wntfulln in lin^lit. To 
this view Lan/i (Saggio, ]I. p. U4) is also 
inuliueil. Manneit ((icog.i>. 357) ih opposed 
to it, oil the ginnnd that (Kiiaa'a had 
l»rohahly im existoin p. Niehiihr (I. p. 
121, n. 3S2), Muller (Etrusk. II. 2, 10), 
iuid Ainold (liint. of Knnip, II. p. .530), 
laise the innie valid uhjpction, that from 
the usurpation of power liy its maiuiiiiittud 
shaves, tEnana must ho idcniicid witli 
Vohsinii. I have hesitated to bow to tJiesc 
mighty three, and have ventured to 
f.uggpst that l^Ioutc Fiaseone may jiossiMy 
lie the site of CEnaroa {vide suprti, p. 32), 
if it be not rather that of tho Fan urn 
Voltuiiiiuv, 


’Strabo, V. p. 223. The 15 ittndia 
must bo tho iciigtli of II Koman roa<l 
iiiniiing in a straight line ’up the hill. By 
the model n winding roiwl tho distaiico is 
I nlly 6 miles. Modern mcasurcmeiit makes 
tho inniintain on wdiioh Volterra stands 
about llXJO English feet above the level of 
life sea. MShller wras therefore mistaken 
when ho guessed Volterra to be probably 
the highest-lying town in all Italy. Etrusk. 
b p. 221. There are many towns and 
'illagcs among the Aiiennines, and not a 
few ancient sites in the mountains of Sabina 
and Litiuin, at a considenihly greater ele- 
vation. Cluver (Ital. Ant. ij. 1). 5J.3) 
takes Volaterrso to be the Etniscan city 
referred to . l{y.^t]lie. ..WUdo*-Ariatotl«j. ..(Do 
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rtiid lar^jest — when the wnlls, wlinse mere fragments are now so 
vast, that fable and song may well report them 


Piled by the hands of giants, 
For god-like kings of old,” 


then sniToundcd tlic city with a girdle of fortifications such ns 
for grandeur and massiveness have perliajis never been surpassed. 
We now see but “ the skeleton of lier Titanic form,” — wlint 
must have been the living body? 

Her great size and the natural strength of her position mnik 
Volaterrie as a city of first-rate im]mrtance, and give her indis- 
putable claims to rank among the Twelve of the Confederation. 
Were such local evidence wanting, the testimony of Dionysius/' 
that she was one of the five cities, which, acting independently of 
the rest of Etruria, dctermhied to aid the Latins against Tar- 
<|uimus Priscus, would be conclusive ; for no second-rate or 
dependent town could have ventured to oppose the views of flie 
rest. 'J'his is the first liistorical mention of Volatnrne, and is 
satisfactory evidence as to her antiquity and earl}’’ importance. 
The only other oxpr(‘ss recoi'd of Volatcrne during the period of 
national iirhqiendenoe, is in the year 450 (n.c. 298), when L. 
t'ornelius Scipio encountered the Etruscan forces below this 
city, and so obstinate a combat ensued that night alone put an 
end to it, and not till daylight showed that the Etruscans had 
retired from the field, could the Homan general claim the 
victory,*' As an Etruscan city, Volaterne must have had a 
territory of great extent ; larger, without doubt, than that of any 
other city of the Confederation and with the possession of the 
two gi’eat i)orts of Luna and Poimlonia, she must have been tlie 
most powerful among “the sea-ruling Etruscans,” and probably 


•* Dion. Hal. III. C. 51. Tlic oilier cities 
Mere Olnsium, Anetiuni, Kusclla>, aiul 
Vetulonia. • 

* It is so regarded by the priiiciiial 
writers on the subject. Cluver. II. p. 
511; Muller, Etnisk. 11. 1, 2, p. lUd ; 
Cramer, 1 p. 185. 

« Liv. X. 12. 

® Xortli of Volateriw there M’as no other 
city of the Confederation, unless Pisic may 
at an early iieriod have licen one of the 
Twelve, to dispute lier claim to all the 
.and up to the confines of Etruria, including 
the vale of the Anio, and the rich plains of 
Lucca. Yet much of this nnrtheni region 
was at one time in the bands of the Ligu- 


lians, Mho possessed the sea-coast from 
Massilia (juite doM'n to Pisa*, and the plain3 
inland even up to the confines of Arretium. 
Polyl). II., 16. Eastaard the ager of 
Volaterraj must also liave extended far, as 
the nearest city M'as Arretium, 50 miles 
distant; westMurd it was bounded by the 
Mediterranean (Strabo, V. p. 223), more 
than 20 miles off ; and soutliMard it ex- 
tciideil at least as far aa Populonia, Mhich 
M'as either a colony or amiuisition of Vola* 
teiTs^ (Serv. ml iEn. X. 172) ; and from 
the intimate connection of that port with 
Ellw, it is highly proliable that it compre- 
hended that island also. 
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also the most wealthy. Her Etruscan appellation, as we learn 
iVom her coins, was Velathui"— 

"We Imve no record of her conquest, hut from her remoteness 
Hiid strength we may conclude Volaterrje was among the last of 
the cities of Etruria to fall under the yoke of Home. In tlie 
Second Punic War, in common wdth the other principal cities of 
Ktniria, she undertook to furnish her quota of supplies for the 
lloinan fleet ; and it is worthy of remark tliat she still maintained 
li» r maritime character, being the only one, save Tarquinii, to 
tarnish tackling or other gear for ships.^ In the civil wars 
lK't\\een Marius and S3dla, Volaterra?, like most of the cities of 
Mtruria, espoused the part of the former; for which she was 
Ijcjsieged two years by the forces of his rival, till she was 
•■(unpolled to surrender;*' but though thus taken in arms against 
him, she escaped the fate of Fiesuhe and otlier cities wliicli were 
(lei>rived of their citizenship, and had tlieir lands confiscated and 
divided among the troops of the victorious Dictator. For this 
she was indebted to tlie great Cicero, who was then Consul, and 
who ever afterwards retained the warmest attachment towards 
her, and honoured her with the higliest commendations.^ Sub- 

‘ This is :iliu()st iiknticiil the lUinc settk* in the land of the Uinhri. The Mine 
Ilf till' ancient Volwiau town Velitin>, now oiifjin for the city is inferied l»y Millin{(i'n 
Vcl'i'tn ; find there can he no donht that (Nuinisniathiuo do I’Ancienno Italic, p. 
there was a close analogy, as between Ifi/) fniiu the name VelatliTi, which ho 
lertain other towns of Etriuia, and those t.ikcs to lie identical ^vith El.itria, a town 
"f I'liiosiKiiiding .qipelhitions south of the in Epirus, tlie land whenco cimc many of 
Tiber, In faet, the coins with the legend the colonists of Italy, especially the Tolasgi, 
"f Yelathri have often Iieen assigned to and he thinks this name was given to this 
VehtM'. Certain early Italian antiquaries city by the Tyrrhcric-rehuigi in remcmhrance 
iii'liilged in idle speculations a.s to the of their ancient country, 
meaning of the name Volatcrr/e, but this * Liv. XXVIll. 15. Tarquinii supplied 
m^erely the Latin form, and in onr present sail-cloth, Volaterra* the littings-up of ships, 
Ignorance of the Etruscan language, all and also corn. This is a'fci'ording to the 
•'"und .analysis is out of the question. It usual rcailing, infei-amcHta ; Imt Muller 
may he reinaikcd, however, tliat the syl- (I. 2, 1 ; IV. 3, 6) prefers that of Gronovius, 
l.iMe \Er., or Vul, is a frequent initial to which is inccrnuwnta. 

KtUKinnpioper immcs— Velsina, Vulsinii, » Stralm, loc. cit. ; Liv. Epitome, 

Vulci, Velimnas, &c.— and the rest of the LXXXIX. ; cf. Cic. pro Ca.*cinri, Vll. ; 
"'Til Atri seems to have some analogy to l>ro Koscio Amcrino, VII. 

Hat, or IIathi, on the coins of Hatria, * Cic. pro Domo suft, XXX. ; ad Divers. 

“ the Ktrubcaii tow’n w'hich gave its name XIII. 4, 5 ; ad Attic. I. 19. Volterra 
b) the Adriatic, and to the «??•///»»,, or claims among her ancient citizens, the 
‘"nrt, in Homan houses. Cramer (d. p.^ satirist Persi us. llcrclaim islKsttcrfoundcd, 
^''1) infers from this analogy’ that Volterra I lielieve, to Linus, the successor of St. 

founded by the Tyrrhene-Pelasgi, when Peter, as hisliop of Rome, 
ijmv.nuittcil. tkn uii/.i...- 
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sequently, however, under the Triumvirate, she was forced to 
receive a military colony.^ After the fall of the Western Emi)ire, 
she suffered the fate of the neighbouring cities, and fell under 
the dominion of the Vandals and the Huns ; but was again 
raised to importance by the Lombard kings, who, for a time, 
fixed their court here, on account of the natural strength of the 
site. . Of the subsequent history of Volterra, suffice it to say, 
that though greatly sunk in size and importance, she has never 
lost her population, and been abandoned, like so many of her 
fellows, to the fox, the owl, and the viper ; and that she retains 
to the present day, the circuit of her original fortifications almost 
entire, and her Etruscan appellation but little corrupted.’' 

When the traveller has mastered the tedious ascent to tlie 
town, let him seek for the Unione,** the best inn in Volterra, 
kept by Nicolo Frassinesi, the suecessor to Ottavio Callai, who 
for )nany years welcomed travellers to Volterra. By some, ho^^- 
ever, the “ Locanda Nazionale,” kept by Giuseppe Grandi, is 
pronounced the more comfoi'table hostelry. 

Modern \olteiTa is but a country -town, having scarcely five 
thousand inhabitants, and covering but a small portion of the 
area occupied by the ancient city. The lines of its battlemcnted 
wall, and the tow'ered keep of its fortress, give it an imposing 
appearance externally. It is a dirty and gloomy jdace, how’ever, 
Avithout architectural beaiit}*^ ; and save the heavy, feudal-faced 
Palazzo Pubblico, hung quaintly all over Avith coats of aims, as 
a pilgrim Avith scallop-shells — so many silent traditions of the 
stirring days of the Italian republics— and richer still in its 
Mnseiim ot htruscau antiquities ; save the neat little Duoiin* 
and the alabaster tactorics, AA’hich every one should visit, there is 
nothing ot interest iii modern Volterra, Her glories are the 
J^drusean AA’alls and the Museum, to neither of wdiich the visitor 
who feels interi*st in the early civilization of Ital}^ should fail to 
pay attention. 

lo begin Avitli the Avails. From tlie “Unionc,” a few' steps 
Avill lead to the 


Porta alt/ Argo. 

I envy tlu* stranger his first iinpi-ossions on approaching tlii* 
gateway. The loftiness of the arch ; the bohlness of its span ; 

“ Front Jc Colon, p. 14, cJ 158S. Pliny llnys.* ' 

I!!-?’ <’’• ’ Forthepont Bomnnhutoorof Voltcrrii, 

JJert ) also siicak of her ns a colony m their see Kopotti, V. pp. 801 ct scy. 
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tlie massiveness of blacks, dwnrftng into insign ificanco the 
media* val masonry by which it is surrounded ; tlie venerable, yet 
solid air of the whole ; and more than all, the dark, featureless, 
mysterious Heads around it, stotching forward as if eager to 
]aoelaim the tale of b^’gone racetf knd events ; even its site on the 
\erv verge of the *stefl|s, with a glorious map of valley, river, plain, 
mountain, sea, heac&and, and island, unrolled beneath ; make 
it one of the most imposing yet singular portals conceivable, 
Sind iix: it indelibly on his memory. 

It is a double gateway, nearly thirty feet deep, united by 
parallel walls of very massive character, of tlie same masonry as 
tln)se of the city.* This is decisive of its Ktruscan origin ; yet 
some doubt lias been raised as to the J^Uruscan antirpiity of the 
arch,— I think, without just ground. It has been objeefed that 
the mouldings of the imposts are too Greek in character to he 
roj^arded as Iltriiscan, and that the arch must therefore he re- 
ferred to the liomans.' J3ut if this be a sulUcing reason, every 
article found in Ktruscan tombs, which betrays a Hellenic, influ- 
i'lice, must be of Homan origin. Those who hold such a doctrine 
must totally forget the extensive intercourse the Etruscans main- 
tain(‘d from very remote iimes, at least ns early as tlie Homan 
kings, not only with the Greek colonies of Sicily and Chunpania, 
the latter long under their own dominion, but also with Greece 
herself— an intercourse which introduced many Hellenisms into 
Etruscan art, whether exhibited in architectural mouldings, or 
in the modified Doric and Ionic features of the sarcoiihagi or 
rock-hewn monuments, or displayed in the sculptured urns, in 
the hronze miri’ors, or in the figures depicted on the walls 


** Tliu span (if the arrii is 13 ft. 2 in. ; 
tlif height to the top of the im])Ost 15 feet ; 
''O tlj.it the height to the keystone id about 
‘-I \ feet. Be])tli of tlie dooi-posts 4 ft. 6 
»» The inner arch is 13 ft. 6 in. in span, 
and its doorpost nearly 5 ft. in depth. The 
•engthof the connecting jiaseage lir 13 ft. * 
■uid its A\idth 15 ft. 8 in , so that tlijbotal 
d'M'tli of the gateway, including arches, 

‘-7 feet, 6 Indies. The arch has 19 
''•ussoirs, including the rude hcad.s, each 
'onsnoir being not more than 27 inches in 
depth. 

* Micali (Ant. Pop. Ital. III. p. .5) 
leprds them as of Roman constniction,’and 
thinks the whole .arch, except the heads, a 
restoration, prehahly after the siege of tlic 
<ay by Sylla. Yet he admits the lower 


p,art of the giitc to Ijo *‘of true Ktrii.scan 
construction” (cf. I. ji. 111). Jly lliispi, 
the Roman ardiitcct, the restoration has 
lieeii referred to Imperial times. Uull. 
Inst. 1831, p. 52. Thu connecting walls, 
tlie doorposts of the outer arch, and the 
licads, lie alone allows to lie Ktruscan ; the 
arch of the outer gate lie cunCcives to have 
lieen raisisl during tlie Empire, the heads to 
have lieen then replaced, and the inner 
gateway to have been at the same time 
constructed. He tliinks a second restora- 
tion was effected during the middlo ages, 
in that part where the porteullis wa.s AmsI. 
Canina, a higher authority in aicliitcctural 
matters, regards this g.ate as one of the 
most ancient Etruscan monuments in this 
region. Ann. Inst. 1835, p. 192. 
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of sepulchres; to say notliing^f the panted vases, fouiSd 
myriads in Etruria, vrliich are unequivocally Greek in form, 
design, myths, and inscriptions.® The mouldings ..of these im- 
posts then, in spite of their assimilation to the Gr^k,' may well 
be of !^truscan construction, ^Bough not ^f .the most remote 
«poch, yet probably prior to the dominatiogjif Borne. 

The inner arch of the gateway differs toto tlie outer in tlie 
anatcrial, form, size, and number of its voimoirs, and has mneli 
anore of a Homan character. 

■yVliether^this archway be Etruscan or not, it cannot be deubtcd 
tliat the three heads are of that character, and that they occupied 
similar positions in an arched gateway of ancient Volterra. This 
is corroborated in a singular manner. In the Museum is a 
K ineraij urn, found in this necropolis, which has a bas-relief of 
the death of CapaneaB, sUiick by lightning when ?n the act of 
■scaling theigate of Theberf ; and the artist, copying pve]^ly the 
object best known to him, has represented in that m3^thi!b gate, 
this very Porta all* Arco of Volterra, with the three neads 
•exactly in the same relative position.^ Wliat the' heads might 
mean is not easy to determine. They may represent the heads 
of conquered enemies,^ or the three mysterious Cabiri,® or possibly 
the patron deities of the * city They could scarcely have been 
introduced as mere onianients. 

The masonry within the gateway is very massivt, and well 
preserved, .^ere are eight com'ses, about two feet deep each, 
of rectangular blocks, seven, eight, or ten feet in length. They 
are of punchina, a yellow conchiliferous sandstone, as are also 
the door-posts of the outer arch; the imposts and voussoirs, 
how’cver, are of traveriinc, and tlie three heads are of dark 


* Orioli (ap. Gtrusc. IV. 

p. 162) maintaiof that this similarity to 
(ilreek art docs jiot militate against the 
Ktniscan construction of this arch, on the 
gronnd tkat Urcck art arose and was nur> 
tured in Asia Minor rather than in Greece 
Proper, and that the Etruscans coming 
from the East may have hlipglit with them 
a knowledge of that archuecturo which is 
now characterised aa Greek. Hut it ia not 
neeessaiy to suppose so high an antiquity 
for the Hellenisma in Etruscan art, wliicV 
are more simply accounted for in the 
manner indicated in the test. 

? A similar urn from Volterra is now in 


p. 93. 

* Orioli, ap. Ingh. Mon. Ktr. IV. P* 

® This is Gerhard's view. Gottheiten 
der Rtrosker, p. 13 y cf. j). 4S. 

* Q«Wi, Ann. Inst.^^ 1832, p. 38. Tliw 
is alsO‘^||fMli'8 opinion (III. p. Ti), who 
admits tiiem to be Etruscan. Gori (Hua 
Etruae. III. p. 46) takes them lor heads of 
the Lares Violes, placed in such a position 
to recei^'e the adoration of passers-by ; v 
Lucretius (I. 317-9) describes deities- in 
bronLe placed near eitf*gates, whose hands, 
like the toes of St Peter aiut' other saints 
of modem times, were quite worn doqrn by 
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avcy pepevino. This difference in the material has, doubtless, 
iiivimrcd the opinion of tlie subsequent formation of the arch.^ 
It is highly probable, indeed, that the arches are subsccpient 
to llie rest of the gateway, which I take to be coeval with 
tlie city-walls, and prior to the invention of the arch ; and the 
same plan must oiiginally have been adopted, as is traceable 
ill anotlicr gateway at Volterra, — ^liorizontal lintels of wood or 
stone were let into the door-posts, having sockets in them cor- 
responding to sockets in the threshold, in which the Hai)s of the 
doors 'worked. This plan is proved to have been used by the 
Ktriiscans, by certain tombs of Chiiisi, where the doors arc still 
working in their ancient sockets. 13ut as the Ktriiscans wei*e 
acJiuainted with the arch for some three centuries before their 
final subjugation by Home, the addition of it to this gateway may 
well have been made in the days of their independence. 

Just within the gate on each side is a groove or channel f()r 
tlie portcullis, or Saracincsca, as the Italians call it, which was 
suspended by iron chains, and let down from above like the gjite 
of a sluice; so that if the enemy succeeded in forcing the outer 
gate, and attempted to force the inner, the portcullis was dropped, 
and all within were made prisoners. This man-trai), common 
enough in the middle ages^ Avas also employed by the ancients ; 
aii(l grooves for the cafameta are found in the double gales of 
their cities — at Pompeii and Cosa, for instance, where the gates 
arc formed on the same plan as this of Volterra. 

hrom tlie Portii alP Arco let the visitor continue his Avalk to 
the north*Avest, beneath the Avails of the modern town, till, 
leaving these behind, and folloAving the broAV of the hill for some 
distance, he conies in sight of the church of Sta. Chiara. Helow 
this are some of the finest portions of the ancient A\alls now 
extant. They are in detached fragments. In the first the 

^ If the outer arch wero a restoration by fignro or head in lelief on\he keystone was 
10 omans, tliey must have i»rcscr\’cd and common enough in Koman gateways, and 

^"11 up again these three heads of Ls in accordance with grfod taste, not de- 

in > IS a great objection against the stroying the sjinmctiy of tlio arch, but 

0 1'dt K'his. To mo it does not seem at all serving to fix the eye on the culminating 

I'll* >a > c that the Unmans of tlie close of point. But it may safely be asserted that 

10 cpuhlic, the epoch of the Pantheon, the introduction of such prominent shape- 

■‘ii' le purest period of Roman art, would less masses around an arch, was wholly 

l! -'ti ! symmetry of tho gate opposed to Roman taste, as we learn it 

in s of such heavy unsightly from existing monuments, 

i .isses. It 18 much easier to c^iceive * Mcntuni is made of tho cafnracta by 
I'uu to We been place.l there at hn earli* Livy (XXMI. 28) and by Vegetius (de Re 

ou/” ’ supei-stition or convention Milit. IV. cap. 4), wlio speaks of it as an 

icaine a regard for the beautiful. A. ancient invention. 
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masomy is comparative!}' small ; it is most massive in the third 
whieli extends to the length of forty or fifty yards, and rises to a 
considerable height. In this fragment are two conduits or 
sewers — square openings, with iirojecting sills, as at Fiesole, ten 
or twelve feet from tire ground.^ The fifth fragment is also 
fine ; but the sixtli is very grand — forty feet in heiglit, and 
about one hundred and forty in length ; and here also open two 
sewers.' 

Tlie masonry is veiy irregular. A horizontal arrangement 
is preserved; but one course often runs into another, shallow 
ones alternate with deep, or even in the same course sevcnnl 
shallow blocks are piled up to equal the depth of the huger. 
The masses, though intended to be rectangular, are rudely hewn, 
and more rudely put together, with none of that close ‘Mdssing" 
of joints, as the Italians say, or neat fitting-in of smaller i)ieces, 
which is seen at Fiesole. This may be called a rectangular 
Cyclopean style, if that be not a contradiction in terms. Never- 
theless, it is essentially the same masonry as that of Fiesole ; hut 
here it is seen in its rudeness or infancy, while Fiesole sliows its 
perfection. To the friability of the smidstone of which it is 
composed, is owing iniich of its irregular character, the edges of 
the blocks having greatly worn away ; while tlie walls of Idesolo. 
being ot harder rock, have suffered less from the action of the 
elements. lair comparisons, however, can only be drawn 
between! the walls on corresponding sides of the several cities ; 
for those whicli face the south, like these fragments under Santa 
Chiara, are always found most affected by the Aveather. As 
usual in the most ancient masonry, there are no traces of cement. 
In spite of the saying, 

Duro con duro 

Non fa mai buon miiro, 

these gigantic masses liave liehl together without it some tweiitv- 
fiAe or thirty centuries, and may yet stand for as many nioftn 
All the fragments on this side ot Vol terra are mere embankments, 
as at Fiesole, to the higher level of the city. In parts they arc 
underbuilt Avith modern masonry. 

hiom Sta. Chiara the AA'alls may be traced by detached 

* Some of the blocks in this fragment sli^wn in the woodcut at the head of 
arc very large-~8 or 10 feet long, by 2 to 3 Chapter* The largest blocks here are about 
111 height. The architrave of one of the 8 feet long, and more than 3 in height. At 
sewers is particularly massive.. this particular spot the wall is scarcely 

It IS this portion of the wall which is feet high. 
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iVrtf^meiits, sometimes scarcely rising above the grouinl, till they 
turn to the north, stretching along the brow of the stoop cliff, 
which bounds the city on this side. At a spot called “ 1 
Monsori,” are some massive portions; and just beyond the 
Imiidet of S. Giusto are traces of a road riiiiiiing up to an ancient 
gate, whose position is clearl}’ indicated. Here the ground sinks 
ill tremendous precipices, “Le Baize,” overhanging an abyss 
of fearful depth, and increasing its homn* hy their'.owii blackness. 
This is the Leucadia — the lovers* leap of the Volterrani. Only 
a few days before my first visit a forlorn swain had taken the 
plunge. 

Beyond this, the walls may be traced, more or less distinctly, 
all round the brow of the point which juts out towards the convent 
of La Badia. Tn one part they are seven feet in thickness, and 
are no longer mere embankments, but rise fifteen feet above the 
level of the city. In another spot they arc topped by small rec- 
tangular masonry, also uncenientcd, apparently Roman, 'riiey 
continue to follow the brow of the high ground in all its 
sinuosities; double the wooded point of 'rorricella, and again 
run far up the hollow southward to I^e Conce, or the Tanyards, 
above which they rise in a massive picturestpie fragment over- 
grown with foliage. Then they stretedx far away along the lofty 
and picturesque cliffs on the east of the hollow, till they load you 
round to the ‘‘ Portom*,” or 

Porta di Diana. 

I’ll is is another gateway of similar construction to the Porta 
air Arco, but now in ruins. In its ground-plan, it is precisely 
similar, having a double gate with a connecting passage. The 
masonry is of the .same massive character as that of the city-walls, 
without an interinixture of different styles, except what is mani- 
festly of modern date ; so that no doubt can be entertained of its 
purely Etruscan construction. The dimensions of the gate very 
nearly agree with those of the Porta all* Arco.'* T'he arches at 
either end are now gone ; the inner gate docs not indeed appear 
to have had one, for the door-post rises to the height of about 
iwcnt}^ feet, and at twelve feet or so above the ground is a square 
hole in a block on each side the gate, as if cut to receive a 
wooden lintel. The outer gate still retains tractes of an arch, for 
* , 

aUc totitl depth of the ^ten’iiy'is T2 ft. 4 in., and in the passage within 
ft., that of the door-posts of each gato ft. C in. 
ft. 4 in. The width at the door-posts is 

L 2 
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at a height corresponding with the said lintel, there are cuneifonn 
blocks on one side, sufficient to indicate an arch ; the opposite 
wall is too much ruined to retain such vestiges. It is highly 
probable that this gateway was constructed at the same time as 
the walls, and before the invention of the arch, both gates being 
covered in by wooden lintels, but that in after ages the outer gate 
was re])aired, while the inner, needing it less, was left in its 
original state. 

This sort of double gateway is found in several ancient towns 
in Greece, as well as in other cities of Italy. It is to be soon 
also elsewhere in Etruria — at Cosa, for instance, where there is 
more than one specimen of it.^ 

From the Portone, the ancient fortifications may be traced 
along the wooded steep to the south, and then, instead of follow- 
ing its line, suddenly dive into the hollow, crossing it in an 
independent wall nearly thirty feet high. The masonry here is 
much smaller than in any other part of the walls, the courses 
being often scarcely a foot in height ; yet, as in other respects it 
precisely resembles the more massive fragments, it may be safely 
pronounced Etruscan. 

At the point of high ground to the east, is a fine fragment of 
wall, six feet thick, rising twelve feet above the level of the city, 
and having its inner surface as smooth as its outer. Beyond this, 
are two remarkable revetements, like bastions reverted, or with 
their concavities to^^ ards the city. The most easterly of these 
crescent embankments rises to the height of thirty feet.*^ dust 
beyond it, there are traces of a postern; and presently the amxII, 
pursuing the edge of the steep, reaches the extremity of the city 
to the east, and turns sharp to the south. The path to 
Seminario leads along tlie very top of tlie walls, ivhich are here 
from fourteen to seventeen feet in thickness. I’hey are not solid 


« 

^ Oaiiina (Aichit. Antica, V. p. 90) sug- 
gests, that it is ])i'ohahly from this soit of 
doiihlo gateway tint the plural term — 
at TTtfAai — applicMl to iho gate of a city, 
took its riso. Soc Chap. I. p. 12. 

It will lie oliscrM.‘(l that this gate, as 
well as the Poita all’ Aico, opens obliquely, 
so that the approach to it is commanded on 
one side by the nty-wall, which answers 
the pnijjoso of towers whence to annoy the 
foe ; and the approach is so aimed in 
both o.ases, that an assailing fono w'ould 
have its right .Nide, or that un])roioctcd by 

> . i. in 


besieged, exemplifying tlio rule of fortifica- 
tion laid down by Vitrii\ius, I. 5 , 2. 

^ One block covering a cavity, once 
pel haps a sewer, I found to he 11 ft. long, 
3 in height, and 4 in depth ; and another 
block, below the cavity, was of ncail)’ 
equal dimensions. It may be roniaihed, 
that the blocks in the low'er courses in thw 
part of the fortifications are small and 
irregular, in the upper very massive. 
I.liav^ ohservcil on oilier sites in Etimi^ 
and Latinm, which have walls of thi'« 
character. 
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throughout, but built with two faces of masonry, having the 
inteiweniiig space stuffed with rubbish, just as in the cob -walls 
of England, and as in that soi*t of emplecton, which Vitruvius 
characterises as Roman.® Just beneath the Seminario another 
postern may be distinguished. From this iioint you may trace 
the line of the ancient walls, by fragments, beneath tliose of 
the modern town and of the Fortress, round to the Porta all* 
Arco. 

Tlie circumference of the ancient w'alls has been said to be about 
f«)ur miles ; ^ but it appears much more, as the sinuosities of the 
ground are very great. Rut pause, traveller, ere you venture to 
make tlic tour of them. Unless you be prepared for great fatigue 
— to cross i)l()ughed land — climb and descend steeps — force your 
way througli dense woods and thickset hedges — wade through 
swamps ill the liollows if it be winter — follow the beds of streams, 
and creep at the brink of i)recix3ices ; in a word, to make a fairy- 
like progress 

“ Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 

Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood—” 

and only not 

** thorough fire — ” 

think not of the entire giro, 

Tliere are portions of the wall which are of no difficult access : 
such as the fine fragments under the church of Santa Chiara ; 
those also at Le Baize di San Giusto, whither you may diive 
ill a carriage ; the thick walls below the Seminario, which are 
comparatively near at hand : and from these a sufficient idea may 
be formed of the massiveness and gi’andeur of the walls of 
Volterra. The Portone also is of easy access, and can be taken 
ill the way to the Grotta de* Marmini. With the Plan of the city 
in his hand, the visitor will have no difficulty in finding the most 
remarkable iiortions of the ancient fortifications. 

Within the ancient walls are the remains of tw^o structures 
which have often been called Etruscan — the Amxdiitheatre and 
the Piscina. The first lies in the Valle Buona, beneath the 


^ VitniY. II. 8, 7. See Vol. I. p. 80. 
lliis style of “stuffed” walls is not un- 
‘‘oinmoii in the cities of Greece. • 

* Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. I. p. !41, and 
II. p. 209. Abekcii (Mittelital. p. 30) calls 
It 21,000 feet. If Mictili’s map be correct, 
"hich calls it 7^580 •73.incti:fia-jiJiA_cvwjjii4., 


will he nmro than 4 % miles. Gori (III. 
p. 32) cites an authority who ascrilics to 
them a circuit of more than .'5 miles. Old 
Alhcrti says, the <*ity was in the form ot 
a hand, tho headlands representing the 
fingers. Lut it requires a lively fancy to 
■oercidvp .thcjcusemhlauce- 
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modem walls, to tlie iKjrtli. Nothing is now to be seen beyond a 
semicircle of seats, apparently cut in the slope of tlic liill and now 
covered witli tiiif. It displays not a trace of anticpiity, and seeiiis 
to have been formed for no other purpose than that it is now 
applied to— witnessing the game of the j^ftllone. One may well 
doubt if it has ever been more than a theatre, for the other half 
of the structure, which must liave been of masonry, has totally 
disappeared. Its anticpiity, however, lias been well ascertained, 
and it has even been regarded as an Etruscan structure,- bat 
more discriminating criticism i)ronounccs it to be Itonian. 

Outside the gate of the fortress, but within the walls of the tniMi, 
is the so-called Piscina. Tiike all the stiaictures of similar name 
elsewhere in Italy, this is underground — a series of three parallel 
vaults of great depth, supported by S(piare pillars, and evidently 
either a reservoir for water, or, as the name it has received 
implies, a preserve for fisli; more probabl}" the former. 'J’he 
vaults are arched over, but the jullars are connected by flat archi- 
traves, composed of cuneiform blocks, holding together on the 
nrcli princifde. Th(‘re is nothing in this peculiar construction 
which is uii-Eitruscan ; ^ but the general character of the sU’uctnre, 
strongly resembling other buildings of this kind of undoubtedly 
Homan origin, proves this to liave no higher aiiti(j[iiity. Gori, 
who was the first to descend into it, in 17B9, braving the snakes 
with wliicli tradition bad filled it, declared it to be of Ktriiscan con- 
struction, an opinion which lias been commonly followed, even to 
the present day,* He who 1ms seen the Piscine of tlie Campanian 
coast, may well avoid the difficulties attending a descent into this. 
A formal application has to be made to the Bishop, who keeps 
the key ; a ladder of unusual length lias next to he sought, there 
being no steps to descend ; the Bishop’s servant, and the men 
who bring the ladder, have to be fed : so that to those wdio con- 
sider time, tremble, and expense, lejcii nc rant pas la chandelle, 

A third relic, which has erroneously been called Etruscan, is 
the Tonne, or Baths, which lie just outside the gate of San 
Felice, on the south of tlie town. The form and disposition of 
the chambers, the brickwork, the opm incertam, the fragments of 
mosaic pavement, the marble slabs with bas-reliefs— everything 

“ (Jori, M«s. Etr. I IT. p. 69, tal). 8. an<l certain tomT)S of Tenigia and CIliHf'ir 

’* The gates of the theatre of Ferciito, could Have had no difficulty in constructing 

which are most probably of that origin, are a oimeifonn'an'hitrave like this, 
similarly formed (see Vol. I. p. 156). The Gori, III. p. 63, It is called by Hoare, 

people who brought the arch to such iier- the most perfect Etruscan w'ork at Volterra. 
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<»n tlie site is so purely lloiiuin, that it is difficult to understjind 
how a liigliQi’ antiquity could ever liave been assigned to this ruin. 

I’lie necropolis of Volterra, as usual, surrounded the town ; 
]iut from the nature of the ground, the slopes beneath the walls 
to the north were particularly selected for burial. Here, for 
( cntiirios i^ast, numerous tombs have been opened, from which 
I lie Museum of the town, as \vcll as other collections, public and 
juivate, in various parts of Europe, have been stored with anti- 
<iuarian wealth. From the multitude of sepulchres, this sjiot has 
received the name of Cami)o Nero — “ Black Field ” — a name 
jiow almost obsolete. But, though hundreds — nay, thousands — 
of tombs have been opened, what remains to satisfy tlie curiosity 
of the visitor? Three sepulchres alone. All the rest have been 
<*ovcred in as soon as rifled ; the usual excuse being — mm 
ilnnuificMr il Fven the tomb of tlie Ctccinte, that family 

illustrious in ancient times, has been refilled with earth, lest 
tlie produce of a square yard t>r two of soil should be lost to the 
owner; and its site is now forgotten. “O ojdimi civcii Vohiter- 
runi ! ” Are ye deserving of the commendation Cicero bestowed 
oil your ancestors,^'’ when ye set so little store on the monuments 
of those very forefathers which Fortune has placed in your 
hands ? Should not yours be rather the reproach that great man 
<‘Mst oil the Syracusans, who knew not the sepulchre of their 
great citizen, Archimedes, until he pointed it out to them ? ^ 

Grotta de’ Makmini. 

This sepulchre, which should more properly be called “ Grotta 
Cinci,” from the name of its discoverer, Signor Giusto Cinci, 
and which is said to be a type, in form and character, of the 
tombs of Volterra, lies on the hill-sloije a little below the Porta 
di Diana, on a spot marked by a clump of cypresses. The 
hey is kept at a cottage just outside the Gate, and torches 
may also be had there. Like all the tombs of Volterra, this is a 
i‘!ipofi(enmy or sepulchre below the surface ; and you descend by 
a few steps to the door, above which is some rude masonry, 
hhe tomb is circular, seventeen or eighteen feet in diameter, but 
scarcely six feet in height, with a large square pillar in tin* 
<*entre, and a triple tier of benches ai’ound the walls — all rudely 
hewn from the rock, a yeHow. conchiliferous sandstone, tlie same 

* Gori, Mus, Etrug._III.-l>. .. _ Tiro DojnajaiiL XXX. ^ 
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panchina** of which many of the urns are fonned. On the 
benches are ranged numerous ash-chests, about two or three feet 
long, miniature sarcophagi, with reclining figures on the lids, 
some stretched on Iheir backs, but most resting on one elbow iu 
the usual attitude of the banquet. In the southern part of 
Etruria, two or three, rarely more than six or eight, sarcophagi 
are found in one chamber ; but here are at least forty or fifty 
ums — ^the ashes of a family for several generations. 

“ The dead above, and the dead below, 

Lay ranged in many a coffined row.” 

These urns are of panchlnaf travertine, or alabaster, but are 
now so blackened by the smoke of the torches as to have lost all 
beauty. Two large pine-cones of stone, common funereal em- 
blems, lie one on each side of the entrance. There is a hole in 
the roof of the tomb, but whether formed in ancient times to let 
off the effluvium, or by modern excavators, is not evident. 

Such is said to be the general character of the sepulchres on 
this site. Their form is often circular;” wliile in Southern 
Etruria that form is rarely found, the oblong or square being 
prevalent. No tomb with painted walls, or with architectural 
decorations carved in the rock, has ever been discovered in this 
necropolis. Some, however, of a singular description have been 
brought to light.® 

. Tomb of the C.ecin^. 

In this same part of^le necropolis, as long since as 1739, was 
discovered a tomb of the Csecina family, illu5triou.s in Eoman 


• Gori (Mua. Etr. III. p. 93) says the 
tombs of VolteiTft are more frequently 
aquare than round, and arc sometimes even 
triangular. Inghirami says they are gene- 
rally circular, especially when small, but 
quadrangular u hen large (Mon. Elrusc. IV. 
p. 80) ; and he gives a plate of one with 
^ four square chambers ^lY. tav. 16). Gori 
aialrts that the roofs are often formed pf a 

single stone of enormous size, sometimes 
supportc<l ill the middle by a pillar hewn 
from the rock. The entrances generally 
face the west. Testimony, unfortunately, is 
well-nigh our only authority in the matter. 
A second tomb is sometimes found beneath 
kiie first, says Inghirami (lY. p. 94). In 
the centre of the floor of the tomb, there 
is often a hole, probably fonned as a 
receptacle for the water tliat might per- 


colate through the roof and walls. Tiic 
vases are generally placed between the ums, 
or in front of them, if there bo not room 
at the side, and the mirrors are also laid 
in front. Inghir. IV. p. 83. When the 
l>ody was not burnt, as usual, it was laid 
on the Karo rock. Sarcophagi were vciy 
rarely used. > 

^ A tomb was found in this necropolis, 
iu 1738, which was supposed, from the 
numerous pots, pans, and plates within it, 
to have been an Etruscan kitchen-Htome 
of the pots lieing full of the bones of kid* 
and of little birds. MS. description, cited 
by Inghirami, Mon. Etrus. IV. p. 90. 
these lAust have been the relics of the 
funeral feast ; a pair of gold earrings in an 
um was hardly consistent with the idea of 
a kitchen. 
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annals. As described by Gori, who must have seen it, this 
tomb was very like the Grotta de' Marmini, but on a larger 
scale. At the depth of eight feet below the surface, was found 
an archway of beautiful construction, opening on a passage lined 
with similar masoniy, and leading down to the rock-hewn door 
of the tomb, which was closed with a large slab. The sepulchre 
was circular, about forty feet in diameter, supported by a stout 
column in the midst, and surrounded by a triple tier of benches, 
all hewn from the rock. Forty urns of alabaster, adorned with 
painting and gilding, were found lying, not on the benches where 
they had originally been arranged, but in a confused heap on the 
door, as though they had been cast there by former plunderers, 
or ** thrown down by an earthquake,** as Gori suggests — more 
probably the former. Just within the door stood a beautiful 
Homan cippus, with a sepulchral inscription in Latin, of “A. 
Cfficiiia.*’^ Most of the urns also bore inscriptions, some in 
Etruscan, a few in Latin, but all of the same family. They 
have fortunately been preserved in the Museum of the city, just 
then commenced, but the tomb where they had lain for at least 
two thousand 3 'ears, has been covered in, and its very site is now^ 
forgotten.^ 

A second tomb of this family was discovered in 1785, con- 
taining about forty urns ; none of them with Latin inscriptions.'^ 

A third tomb of the Csecina family was discovered in 1810, 
outside the Gate of Diana, containing six cliambers, and nume- 
rous urns with Etruscan inscriptions.^ thus it would appear 
that this family was numerous as well as powerful. It has 
become extinct only in our own day.^ 

In 1831, Signor Giusto Cinci, to whom most of the excava- 
tions at Voltcrra of late years are due, discovered the vestiges 
ot two tumular sepulchres, which had been covered in with 


* <«’ori (III. p. 91, tab. 11) and Inglii- 
I'.imi (Mon. Etrus. VI. p. 23. tav. D 3.) 

it an altar, which it resembles in form ; 
mt the inscription marks it as a cijtpus, 
t is now in the Museum of Voltcrra. 

• i^M:nptioiis and illustrations of this 
tomb are given by Maffei, Osserv. Lett. Y. 
p. .318 ; Oori, loc. cit. tab. 10 1 and Ingbi- 

Mon, Etrus. IV. p. 85, tavv.sli, 

lo. I 

Inghiratni, Mon. Etrus. I. p. 11. 

A description of it will be found in 
■inglurami’s Mon. Etrus. IV. p. 107. The 


door was 12 Ontrria ^23 feet) below tlio- 
surfacc ; the first chamber was of iiTCgnlar 
fuim, having a column m the midst, and 
two rows of benches around the 'walls, on 
which the nins were found upset and in 
great confusion ; the inscriptions w’erc all 
Etruscan. The other five chamltcis w'uru 
of inferior si/e. Inghiruini thinks it w.is 
the early Christians who overtiuned the 
urns in these tombs, in their iconoclastic 
zeal. 

® See the next Chapter, p. ISO. 
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iiiHSourv, ill the form of domes. Though but slight vestiges 
remained, it was evident that the eoiie of one had been composed 
of small rectangular blocks of tiifo, rudely hewn, and unco- 
mented; the other, of large masses of travertine, also without 
cement, whose upper si<les proved the structure to have been of 
irregular pol3"gons, though resting on a basement of rect(ingular 
masonry.'’ 'I’his is tlie only instance known of polygonal con- 
strilctiou so far iioith in Italy, and is the more remarkal)le, as 
every other relic of ancient architecture on this site is strictlv 
rectangular. Tliough the construction of this tomb betokeiicil 
a liigh aiiti(piity, the alabaster urns it contained betrayed a com- 
liaratively recent date," and seemed t<j mark a reappropriatioii of 
a very ancient sepuhdire. These domed tombs must have borne 
a close aiialogj^ in miniature to the Treasuries of Atreus ami 
!Miuyas, and also to tlie Niiraghe of Sardinia, and tlie Talajots of 
the Balearic Islands.^ 


^ Those uionuuicutH weie only foot 
njtari. Eac^ cone Jmd a ba^(cuiout of a>ji;ulai‘ 
masonry, about 0 feet stiiinrc, ami l>cneat1i 
<1110 of theso wero fievoral oourHCs of rmlo 
blocks, below the surface of the gi'oiiml, 
ami ref-tin;{ on the ilooru ay of tlie hopul- 
chre, which was comjMwed of two uprij^ht 
blocks, crossed by a tiiird as a lintel. 

^ Inghirami says, as late «Vi the seTciith 
or eighth century of Koiiic, the iiciiml to 
which ho refers most of the unw of Vol- 
terra. He has given full piirticnhu's of 
these tombs, together viitli illustrations. 
Ai\u, Intit 183*2, ]>p. ‘26-30, tav. «l' Agg. A. 

" These were goiiuine speciinons of the 
tholng, or domed structure of the (jlrocks, 
sueh as “we see it in the Treasmy of 
Atreus at Mycemc ; and they arc the 
only instaiK'es known of such thofi in 
ICtruria, though one was founcl some ages 
siuce at Gubhio, the ancient Jguvium, in 
llmbiia, whcie the celebrated inscribed 
tablets, called the Eugubian Tables, wero 
discovered. Gori, Mus. Etnis. III. p. 100, 
tab. W. 6. They also closely resemble the 
Nuraghe of Sardinia, and still more the 
Talajots of the Balearics, inasmuch as the 
latter are cones containing but one such 
chamber, while the Nuraghe have often 
several. The point of difference is, tliat 
tliese domed tomhs of Volterra, like that of 
(riibbii), must have been covered with a 
mound of earth, w'hile the Nuraghe and, 


one of the tow'crs in the Cuciimella of VuKi, 
but hollowpd into chambers, and mk'il 
above the surface. Tlie Nurnglic stjll exist 
in great nnmbeis in Sardinia.. No fciMi 
tliaii 3000 arc said by l)e la 'Marinoia to 
lie scattered over the shores of that islaml. 
ami the Talajots are not much less nnmcroiis 
in the Balearics. ’The former, which ik* 
30 or 40'fcet above ground, have somctituc'^ 
two or three stories, each with a dorncil 
chamber connected liy spiral i^ssagcs left 
in the masonry : soinetimus scyerul 
cham])ers are on the same floor, coinnnini- 
cating by comdorK- ; tl^e structure, insteail 
of being conical, is sometimes thi'ce-sided, 


yet w'ith the angles rounded. Some ot 
them have b.isements of masonry like these 
tombs of Volterra ; and others are raised 
on platforms of earth, with embankment." 
of inasoniy twenty feet in height. Thoutjh 
so numerous, none ore found in so complete 
a state of jireservatiou that it can bo de- 
cided whether they terminated above in n 
IKirfect or a truncated cone. They are, in 
general, of regular though rude roasoniy, 
but a few are of polygonal construction. 
They .ire evidently of high antiquity. 
construction of the domed chambers, formed, 
like the Tiealuiy of AtreAs, .by the conver- 
gence of horizontal strata, establishes this 
lieyond'a doubt. To what race to asciihc 
them is still in dispute. , Be la Marmora, 
Micali, and Ani,. assign them to the 
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].]xravatioiis are still carried on at Vt)lt(MTa, and late years 
imicli regularity and spirit. Multitudes of urns have been 
l.ioii'^lit to light, together with coins and jewellery, and various 
„l,jeds ill terra cotta, bronze, and glass.'-’ In 18G8 a deposit ot 
sivtv archaic Greek coins, of silver, was discovered — iiroving that 
<(Hinncrcial intercoiu*se existed between Volterra and Greece long 
]*ri<)r to the lioinaii conquest.^ 

AVIk'Ii the iirst edition of this woi‘k was published tliere was 
])iit ji single sepulchre in this necropolis, the Grotta de’ Marmini, 
]»ivserved for imblic inspection. Tv\o otliers liave sinc(‘ been 
iitlded, bolli situated in the Villa rnghiranii, which li(‘s to the 


4 ‘iist of Volterra, near tlie Convt 
M-ller slionld not omit to pay a 

tlio T\iiIicnc-foliis<'i, in wliioli he is 
l)y Aheken ; ainl to this view 
lu^liit.iini .iKo iiiLliiios. Mullei, ho\«ever, 
ii^.ufUd them as Ktnvsoan, r.atli<Jr than 
IVLis;,'!*; (Klruhk. IV'. 2, 2). For Petit* 
lU'l4'rs<«i)iinon theie is ancient authority ; 
itti tho]iM>u<1o*Aristotlc (dcMirah. Aitscult. 

• loi) nieutious the thoH of Sarilinia, 

I III lit hy lolaus, sou of [pliiclos, in the 
■nil lent (heek stylo. Diodoi us (IV'. p. 2.‘>r), 

4‘d RliiiiL ) speaks of them under the n.ime 
<»f P.i‘d.ili,i, so calle<l from the uelc])ratc<l 
D.i'dalus, their traditional architect. These 
ilxilt tin he uo other than the A'uraghe. 
Timngli Alicali does not take them to be 
(iiinlts, jiml Caniiia (Archit. Ant. V. p. 

17) thinks they were treasuries or ftivts, 
ilicic IS little doubt of their uepiilchiai 
< Ii.ii.-utcr ; for skeletons have often lieen 
*"iind in them, and funereal furniture, 

■ liicHy in metal. For detailed descriptions 
"id illustiations of them, see De la Mar- 
mora, Voyage en Sardaigne, tom. II., and 
Ikill. Inst. 1833, p. 121 ; 1834, pp. «8 70; 
mit-Rj^lel, Nuraghes de la Sardaigne, 
<"1.", 182« 8 ; Arri, Nur-liag della Sar- 
Torino, 1835 ; Micali, Ant. Pop. 
Oal. II. pp. 43 ^ . Ill j, 

mv. /l; Aheken, Bull. Inst. 1840, pp. 
i.M ICO; 1811, pp. 40-2; Mittelitolicii, 

I'l' 233-8. 

t »mical structures, roofed in exactly on 
im same plan as tlie Treasury of Atreus 
'*•“ nthor ancient tholij have been d*- 
'"'cred in the Valley of the Ohio. ’Air. 

I |''l’“eiis (Yucatan, I. p. 433) uiscly for- 
•' us to infer for them a common origin, 

1 could be no more satiisf.u'torily 


‘lit of Sun (rirolanio. Tlic tni- 
visit to this Vilhi to see thesti 

established by these luoniuncnts tlian fm* 
the inhabitants of l!!g.\pt and (Viitial 
America by the cmiic' Icncc of p.Mamnlal 
stiiictnies in both lands. 

'* For accounts of tlie evca\.itions at 
Volteiia in past .ages, see Inghirami, Mo- 
iinmonti Klrnsidii, J V'. ll.igionaniento, V'. 
pp. 78-110. For the inoie recent ojicia- 
timis euiisnlt the ihilleitini of the Arcliiuo- 
logical Institute. In 1841, f saw at 
Volteira, in the possession of Signor Agos- 
tiiio Pilastn, a number of cuiions lironzes, 
M'hich had been just discovered in the 
neighbourhoou, not in a sepnlcliieas usual, 
but buried at a little depth )>elow the 
surface, and on a spot wlicrc no ancient 
relics had lueviously been found. It sceiiieil 
as though they had been hastily interred 
for concealment, lint wlictlier in ancient or 
comparatively modeni times it was impos- 
sible to say. Tliey consisted of ■si’t eiested 
snakes, their se\ di.itingnished by the 
comb, piobably attudied as adornments to 
helmets or shields — the of a Genius, 
18 inches high, with diadem and p<Hna — 
two female figures, must liidicioiisly attenu- 
ated, each holding a patt ra — a male in .i 
toga, alMjut a foot high, of excellent art— 
a horse galloping, piohably a xif/num mill- 
tntr and a laigc votive dove, 10 •)!• 12 
inches long, of solid bronxe, with an 
Etruscan inseri]>tion on its wing, which is 
given ill my notice of these articles, Bull. 
Inst. 1815, p. 137. 

* Bull. Inst. 1 808, p. 1 34. Fui the most 
recent j»cun’, sec Bull. Inst., 1871, pp. 
229-230. 
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tombs, and the Buche de’ Saracini. May lie have, such a 
spring morning as I enjoyed, for tlie walk. The sun, which lnul 
scarcely scaled the mountain-tops, looked in vain through tlie 
clear ether for a cloud to shadow his brightness. The wide, 
deep valley of the Cecina at my feet, all its nakedness and 
wrinkled desolation lost in the shadow of the jiurple mountain^ 
to the south, was crossed by two long lines of white vapour, wliicli 
might have been taken for fleecy clouds, had they not been trarp- 
ablo to the tall chimneys of the Saltworks in the depths of tlie 
valley. Behind the mass of Monte Catino, to the west, slioiip 
out the bright blue Mediterranean, with the rocky island of 
Gorgona prominent on its bosom; far beyond it, to the right, tlie 
snow-capt mountains of Corsica hovered like a cloud on tlip 
horizon, and to the left, rose the*, dark, sullen peaks of Elbii, 
half-concealed by intervening heights. So pure the atmosphere, 
that many a wdiite sail might be distinguished, studding tlie 
far-oft* deep ; and even the track of a steamer was marked by si 
dark thread on the briglit face of the 'watei’s. 

As I descended the hill to the convent of San Girolamo tlio 
scenery on the northern side of Yoltt'rra came into view. Tlip 
city, with its walls and convents crowning the opposite steep, now 
formed the principal object; the highest point crested by the 
towers of the fortress, and the lower heights displaying fragments 
of the ancient wall, peeping at intervals from the foliage. At my 
feet lay an expanse of bare undulating country, the valley of tlic 
Era, broken into ravines and studded with villages ; softening oil 
in the distance into the well-known plain of Pisa, with the dark 
mountains behind that city — 

Per cui i Pisan veder Lacca non ponno — 

expanding into a form ^>hich recalled the higher beauties of the 
Alban JMownt. There was still the blue sea in the distance, with 
the bald, jagged mountains of CaiTara, ever dear to the memory, 
overhanging the ( riilf of Spezia ; and the sublime hoary peaks of 
the Apennines, sharply cutting the azure, filled up the northern 
horizon — sea, gulf, and mountains, all so many boundaries ot 
ancient Etruria. The weather had been gloom}" and misty the 
previous days I had spent at VolteiTa, so that this range of icy 
sublimities burst upon me like a yew creation. The convent ot 
8. Girolamo, witli its grove of ilices and cypresses, foimed a 
beautiful foreground to the scene. 
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riio of thiit old Voliiterran famik, which for ages has been re- 
nowned for arts and arms, — 


Chi puo r armi tacer d’ un Inghiramr ? — 


oi- IiMS distinguished itself in scientific or antiquarian researcli ; 
iiiid a most illustrious member of which was the late Cavalier 
Vraiicesct), the celebrated writer on Etruscan antiquities. The 
antiquarian interest of the spot lies in the tombs and in the so- 
called Ihichc de’ Saracini. To see them 3 ^ou must beat up the 
oardeiier of the Villa, who will furnish you with lights, 

T’he tomb which was first discovered on this spot is in the 
form of a Latin cross, with four square chambers, all surrounded 
by benches hewn from the rock, on which arc arranged some 
forty sepulchral urns, most of them of pnnc/o'nrfc or of alabaster, 
with a few' of terra-cotta. Not all were found within this tomb, 
f)r in addition to those that belong to it are some from the (’inci 
collection, the best of which w'ere long since transferred to the 
Etruscan jMuseuin at Florence. 

The other sepulchre was opened in 1801 by the brothers 
Iiighirami, in wdiose gi'ound it lies. You approach it by a passage 
sank in the rock ; the tomb is circular, and about tw'cnty feet 
in diameter, the roof being support'd by a pillar of rock in the 
centre. On the bench which surrounds the chamber is a double 
row' of urns, fifty-three in all, most of them of alabaster and in 
excellent preservation. From the variety of styh's of art which 
these urns display, it is (*vident tlu\y belong to ditferont ep«)chs, 
and it ]iiay be inferred that this tomb served as a family vault 
through many generations. Some are of very sinq)le archaic 
character, others show' that minute attention to (hdails which 
murks ail advanced period of art. The recumbent tigures on the 
lids have all the character of portraits. Tlie reliefs generally 
display well known subjects from the I’lieban eyede, or the 
Trojan AVar ; the siege of Thebes — Laius slain by (Edipus — the 
mutual slaughter of Eteocles and rolyneices — Paris kneeling on 
ail altar, and defending himself from his brethren — the Itapc of 
Jleh'u — riiiloctetos in liemnos — the murder of (.'lytjeiniiestra and 
her paramour — the death of Neojitolemiis, slain by (Jrestes — 
IVrseus ri'scuing Andromeda — Pehqis carrying off Jlippodannda 
m a quddvhja. Not a few' show' scenes of pri\ate life — banquets, 
hoar-hunts, death-beds, thoxiarting of relatives, funcu-als, Ac. A 
tew’ have quite novel subjects. Tw'o warriors, sword in hand, and 
‘ Uch bearino.on.lus shonldor a Aviaiian.wuth a ])abv nr hhd.iu her. 
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arms, are proceeding from a temple towards a gateway, and aj.,, 
passing the guards stretched in slumber on the ground, one df 
whom suddenly awaking, seeks to protect himself with liis 
from tlie tliroatened blow. Behind the temple stands a Fn^ 
with a torch. This scene has been intei-preted as the Rape (if 
the Palladium.- 

Two other urns with novel subjects are in fragments ; in uue 
relief is a human figure with a monkey’s head, which we recom- 
mend to the attention of all advocates of the modern theory df 
evolution.'' 

Aiiotlier relief shows a man standing under a tree, holding 
horse by the bridle ; and before him staiwl five oxen, three sheep, 
and as many pigs. Tliis scene has been iiitei-preted as Ulyssi 
conversing with his comiianions, brutified by the enchaiitineiilN 
of Circe ; but as these animals are genuine cattle without i\\\\ 
indications of metamoriihosis, it is not easy to accept this iiitci- 
pretation of this novel subject.^ 

'I’o see the “Buche de’ Saracini’’ you must enter a little ca\i‘ 
ill a hank, and follow the gardener throi]gh a long passage cut 
in the rock, six feet wide but only three high, so that you must 
travel on all fours. From time to time the passage widens into 
chaiubers, yet not high enough to permit you to stand upright; 
or it meets other passages of similar character opening in various 
directions, and (‘xtending into the heart of tlie hill, how far no 
one can say. In short, this is a perfect labyrinth, in which, uitli- 
out a clue, one might very soon he lost. 

By whom, and for what purpose these passages were formed, 1 
cannot hazard an opinion. Though 1 went far into the bill, 1 
saw no signs of tombs, or of a sepulchral appropriation — nothin}’ 
to assimilate them to catacombs. That they have not lost their 
t)rigiiial character is pro^ed by the marks of the chisel everywhere 
fresh on the walls, 'Fhey are too low for subterranean communi- 
cations, otherwise one might lend an ear to the vulgar belief tliul 
they uore formed to cuiineet the ^'illa with the Palazzo Inghiiam 
ill the town. They have no decided Etruscan character, yd 
are not unlike the tortuous passages in the Poggio Gajella 
(diiusi, and in the Grotta Regina at 'J'osctuiella. The cave a' 
the entrance is lined with rude masonry, apparently of u< 

* Kiesslii)^', Arch. An/. p. 228, p. 343 of this volume, 
cited by Ihuiin, [{nil. Inst. 1S62, p. 211. ■* For un account of those tombs in 

Similar jire to he hwu in a Villa Inyhirami, see Hull. Inst. 1862, pr 
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i,,tlv (late, Inofcr tnitioii asailies tlieir tinnatioa to ftc 

t I I 

,Sira«s, ont« fc ™ ta jliaaia 

ii[tl)C Italiai mat. Ilioagli tli« infidel [imtea we limil to 
make di'sccats on fa show dntiiij the iiiidiUc ilp, canyiiij 
Ilf plaiidct and mmen, tliey wte often cMtnm of rananci' 
liithertlian of tcality; every tiiKe of lanton harharily and dc- 
ntniftion is attributed to them, as to ('I’omwll's dragoons in 
England ; and as they have also tlic fame of Imring kn grant 
iiiagieians, many a nivel of Nate and of Ait is aserihed to 
llifir agency. In tins ease, tradition represents tlieni as having 
made these passages to store tlicir phuider, and krap their 
mptives, Tmty miles from the sea, fownth! Hence the 
inlgat title of Buche de' Saraeini, or “ the faeiK' Hens," 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

VOLTERRA.~rOX.l TERILV!, 

The Museum. 

Qnal )U pcnncl fu maestro o di stile 
Ciic litraesse IVimbre e gli atti ehc ivi 
MHpu fancuo imo ’ngegno sottile - Dantk. 

Mirntur, fivoilesque oculos fert omni.i ciicum 
^ A'aie.iH, eaiiitimpic Incis ; ct , singula hetiis 
K\(l\uiit<iue auditnuc viium nionimcuta jirioium.— Viiwii, 

Some consolation for the loss of the tombs wliich liavc been 
opened and reclosed at Volterrii is to be derived from the 
^Iiiseuni, to M^iicli their contents for the most part have heeii 
removed. Here is treasured up the accumulated sepulchral spoil 
of a cenimy nnd a half. The collection was in great part formed 
by Moiisignor Guarnacci, a prelate- of A'olterra, and has since 
received large additions, so that it may now claim to be pne of 
the most valuable collections of Etruscan antiquities in the 
world.^ YAliiabl&f not in a marlvctable sense, for a dozen of the 

* The c\ca\'atiflhs at Voltena wert onm* said tliut so many urns liad been disco- 

incnml al«mt 172S, in eonscquence of the ^CI 0 ll in the last three yeais, that the 

interest c\( ited 1)y the publications of Museum of Volterra 8ur]^ud cveiy other 
Dfiniistcr and Ibionarroti. Tliey iierocon- in 'Etruscan relics (Mui . Etnis. III. p. 
tinned fur moiu tluii thirty jeais; and a*J); though it w.is not till l/Ol that 
such multitu^.s of in us nci-e brought to Iiroiisigiinr (Tiiarnacci iireseiited lii.s collee* 
light that they \ieie used as building ma- tiuu to the city. After that time interest 
terials. It was seeing tboni lie nliout in in Ktni&caii autiquitic.s, but of late 

all direetjons that first exciteil Goii's yeai.s it has revived, and excavations have 

curio<.ity, and led him to the .study of been carried on bii.skly, cliictly by iiieiu- 

Eiins.»»n antinuliiM. Fvpn in tTC.t. be bers i.f tlm Cliwi nn.l In.rliiriiini families. 
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Vulcian vases anil min-org^ in the Gregorian Mftsiuflf'troffild 
purchase the contents of any one of it^ nine or ten roonte^ and 
tlie collection at Alunicli, or that in the liritish JVfjuseam, would 
fetch more dollars in tlie market than tlie entilre Museum of 
Voiterra, with the Palazzo Pubblico to boot. 3,ut foy the ligHI 
they throw on the man^eraji ||pj|pnis, religiouscreed, and tradi- 
tions of the ancient Etrus6ans, the storied urns of Voiterra are 
i)f infinitely niQre value than the choicest tnsea ever moulded 
hy tho^hand of Eucheir, or touched by the pencil of Eugnmimos. 
The latter almost invariably bear scenes taken from the mythical, 
eyrie of the Greeks, and, with rare exceptions, throw no light on 
the history, or on the inner life of that people, or of the 
Etruscans. The urns of Voiterra, Chiusi, and Perugia, on the 
other hand, are more genuine — ^native in conception and cxccu- 
ti<m, bearing subjects ojf-every day life, as well as of-every day 
death, illustrative of Eltrusean usages and religit)us beliefs ; — often 
imleed exhibiting scenes from the Greek mythology, but treated 
ill a native manner, and according to Etrusca,p traditions. ^Thus 
the Museum of Voiterra is a storehouse of facts, illustrative of 
the civilisation <# ancient ICtrima. I cannot agree with IVtaffei, 
tliat “ he who l^s not been to Voiterra knows nMliing of Eltruscan 
figured anti(iuity ” - — this is too like the unqualified btjastings of 
the other:<Pehinsu^i. He Was a townsman of Voiterra, and his 
evidence miay be suspected of pai*tiality. Ye^ it may fairl^ be 
said, tlqit this Museum is fully as instructive as any other collec- 
tion of Jltniscan antiquities in Italy or elsewhere, and that in 
this respect Voiterra yields in interest tq^iiio other Etruscan site. 

The Museum has hithei*to been contained in tlie Palazzo 
Pubblico of Voiterra, yhere it was crammed into nine or ten 
small chambers, but at the beginning of 1877, it was transfewed, 
together Avith the Library, to another and more suitable building, 
where the monuments, nCAvly arranged by Sigmjj.A. Ciinei, son of 
the gentleman to Avhose researches on this site antiquarian science 
is so much indebted, are now exhibited to greater a(][j;antage. * 

I do not propose to lead the reader Ihrough the sfeveral rooms 
of the MusaiJii^iikit successioui^gud to describe the articles seriatini; 
nor do I pretie Ad to ’give him every detail of those I notice; it will 
suffice to call his attention to those of gi’eatest interea^| pointing 
out their subjects and charajitenstic features ; assuring himjtlmt 
not a single visit, or even" two or three, Avill suffice to make him 

MafTei, Osserv. Letter. V. p. 315. Tlie but sixty uru ; now it has qore than four 
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Rcqtl^t^d ^th the Museum, but that continued study will only 
tend to develop new facts and supply him witli fresh sources of 
interest. 

The urnS) of which tliere are said to he more than four hundred, 
ice sometimes of the local rock called panchina, but more p[eiie- 
rally of alabaster, which is only to be quipTied in this neighbour- 
hood. U’hus no doubt can be entertained of their native and 
local character.® They are miniature sarcopliaiju resemblinj< 
tliosc of Tarquinii and Toscanclla in everything but material and 
size ; being intended to contain not the entire body, but merely 
the ashes of the deceased, a third of the dimensions suffices, — 


Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula snnt hominum corpuscnla. 


These ash-chests ” are rarely more than tw^o feet in length ; 
so that tluiy merit the name, usually applied to them, of urnlets 
■—iirncttc. Most have the effigy of the deceased recumbent on 
the lid. ^ Hence we learn something of the physiognomy and 
costume of the Etruscans ; though we should do wrong to draw 
inferences as to their symmetry from the stunted distorted figures 
often presented to us. 'iTie equality of women in the social scale 
of Etruriaimay also be learned from the figures on these urns. 
Tt is evident that no inferior respect was piyd to the; fair sev 
wlien dead, that as much labour and expense were bestowed on 
their sepulchral decorations as on those of their lords, lu fact, 
it has generally been remarked tlnit the tombs of women are more 
highly oniaiiiented and richly furnished than those of the opposite 
sex. Their equality may perha])s he learned also from the 
tablets which so many hold open in their hands, which seem to 
intimate that they were not kept in ignorance and degradation, 
hut >vere educated to be the coinjianions rather than the slaves of 
the men. ’Na}" — ^if we may judge from these urns, the Etruscan 
ladies had the advantage of their lords ; for whereas the latter 
are generally represented reclining in luxurious indolence, with 


** Thi* panrhiiui is jm arenaceous tiifo of 
:i<|ncous foiniatioii, cuiitainiuK marine siili- 
Btnnocsi ll IS uf a ^aim yellow hue, more 
or Icoa xwldi^. The aliilmster quan-ics aie 
at Spicohia^a, miles distant, and at 
Ulignano, (> or (> miles from Voltcrra, both 
in the Val d' Kra. A few of the Etiuscan 
liras are of Iravcitiiie, which is found at 
Fignano, 6 mUea to the cast, in the same 


these urns may he the work of Gioehs 
srttlM at Voltcrra, fl/ter its conquest by 
the Konians (Rion. Etrus. I. p. .'541) ; but 
feueli a sui>position is unnecessary, inasmuch 
os the Hellenic mythology was well known 
toihe Etruscans ; and tho style of art ‘'f 
these’ urns, and tho treatment of the 
subjects, Laving a th(»roughly native cha- 
racter, are quite opposed to this vievr. 
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< lirti)let around their brows, torque about their neck, and a 
or the more debauched rhyton in one hand, with sometimes a 
i\iiie-jiig in tlie other; tlie women, though a few seem to liave 
hirii too fond of creature comforts, arc, for the most ^■)ai’t, giiilt- 
I,.ss of aiiytliing beyond a fan, an egg, a pomegranate^; a miiTojf| 
or it may be tablets or a scroll. Though the Etruscan fair ones 
wrro not all Tanaquils or Begotis, they were probably all educated 
—i\i least those of the higher orders. Let them not, however, 
he suspected of cerulean tendencies — too dark or deep a hue was 
clojirly not in fashion ; for tlie ladies wdio have the tablets in one 
hand, generally hold a pomegranate, the emblem of fertility, in 
iho other, to intimate that while their minds were cultivated, 
th(‘ir domestic duties were not neglected — an interpretation 
^^hich I think may fairly be put on the union of the tablets and 
|)oinegranates in the hands of these fair Etruscans.^ 

It has been questioned whether these articles really represent 
falilcts, but all doubt on that point is removed by an iirn in this 
leiy collection, where a- lady is iiortrayed with a pail’ of these 
objects painted black, on which a legend is scratched in Etruscan 
tliaracters.^ 

( )n these urns the female figures are always decently di’a])ed, 
^\hile the men arc generally but half clad. Most of the figures 
and reliefe were originally coloured and gilt, hut few now retain 
move than very faint traces of such decoration. 

As to the reliefs on the urns, it may he well to consider them 
ill two classes ; those of purely Etruscan subjects, and those 
^\llich illustrate well-known mythological legends; though it is 
sometimes diflicult to pronounce to which class a particular 
iiioiiunient belongs. AVe will first treat of the hitter. 


^ av. Kom. lav. 4‘1 ; 

Ant. Top. tav. 10.% for an ifhijsliatiun 
‘•t tills f.iL-t — a l.wly of tlic C.ecina fainily, 
with tahlet.s ami pomegranate. Th.it 
w liter takes this fi lilt, ivliieh wim s.'ii-ietl to 
Pinsnpiiie, to imlicate that the lady in 
MiiP''tion iilaccd licrsulf under the sjicti.il 
I'liitPitinii of the Queen of Hades. 1 may 
I'osmlily 1,0 inlstaken in iny interpretatum 
“f the tablets, which may have allusion to 
dnniestio duties, and may indicate tliat the 
daiiio Mho holds them was a good hovse- 
"ifc, and took careful note of her expense*!. 

^ Micali (Ant. Poi». Ital. HI. p. 180) 
takes thcRe tablets to bo a mirror in the 
f'*rm of a Iwok. Ilut no mirrors of this 


furni luve ever been di^C'^\er(d; and it Ls 
dithcult to lielieve tli.it an^.iitule so fie- 
fpieiitly lepic-scnted on EUuk.iu uni.s, 
would never Iiavc been foniul in tombs, if 
it had been of metal, like other ancient 
luiiTuiN. That the tablets of the ancieutrt 
w'crc of thi.s foim is well known. A pi oof 
of tliLS is pre.seiited by a jiair of hinged 
tablets of ivoiy, disoovcied in the recent 
cxcav.ations on the KMpii^M, And now 
preserved in tho Ktrusc.in llnAenm of the 
Capitol. It is probable that these tablets — 
fahithe, Jjuf/Ularex— were thin pl.atcs of 
MO id, or of bone, coited Mith wax, which 
Mill account for no .specimens of them 
having been found in Etruscan sepulchres. 
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It has been truly reWrked, that from Etruscan unis might be 
formed a series of the most celebrated deeds of the mythical 
cycle, from Cadmus to Ulysses. Many links in such a cluiin 
might be furnislicd by the Museum of Volterra, which also Cdu- 
tains otlier monuments illustrative of the doings of the divinities 
of ( Iroeian fable. I can only notice the most striking. 

'riie Hope of Proseqiine. — The gloomy king of Hades is carry- 
ing off his struggling bride in his chariot ; the four steeds, laslied 
to a gallop by a truculent Fury with outspread wings, who acts as 
charioteer, are about to pass over a Triton, whose tail stretdies 
in vast coils almost across the scene. In another relief of tin* 
same subject, a snake takes the place of the sea-monster.® In a 
third, Cliarun, with a serpent in each hand, stands at the horses’ 
lieads. 

Aurora. — The goddess who “gives light to mortals and im- 
mortals,’* is rising in her chariot from the wav(‘s, in A\hic'Ii 
dolphins are sporting. She has liere not merely a pair of steeds, 
as represented by Homer, but drives four in hand, as (luido lias 
depicted her in his celebrated fi’csco.^ 

Cupid and Psyche. — One relief represents the god of love 
embracing his bride ; each having hut a single wing.'' 

Acta'on attacked hy his dogs. — This scene is rtMuarkablc only 
for the presence* of a winged Fury, who sits b}' with torcli 
reversed.'’ On another urn Diana with a huice stands on one 
side, and an old man on the other.^ 

Centaurs and Lapiths . — A subject often repeated. In con- 


'• Illu.stifttcil l»y Inj'liii.'iini, Mon. Etiii.s. 

I. lav. 0, ri:3 ; VI. fciv. D .'J. (tcui, I. til). 
78 ; II I. cl. 3, till). 3. Tliis is a ooinmoii 
»ul»jeft on Etruscan M'lmlclii.il inonnincnts, 
It is tliuiight to .symlxili.se Uie descent nf 
iho soul to tl)6 other M'oikl ; and as .sneli 
would he a peciiliaily appn»piiate subject 
tor tlie urns of young females, ihc Fury 
driving the fjiKtdrhja, seems an illnstration 
of that passage in Claiiilian (Rapt. TroRcrp. 

II. ‘Jlf)), Mherc Minprva thus addresses 
riuto— 

, quie tc stiinulis facibnsque 
iMrofanis 

Eumcnidcs luoicict tu& cur sedo 
relicti^ 

Andes Tartarcis cadum incestare 
qnadrigis 1 

But this monument must be much earlier 


scr])cnt may be explained by .anotlier p!i.ssi!,’e 
in the same writer (II. 157), where tlic 
“ ruler of souls ” drives over the groaniii:,' 
Enceladiis— the lish’s-tail, which inaik-^ a 
Tilton, having i»rohably been substituted 
by the sculptor, through caprice or caiclcsv 
ness, for the seii)Cnt'tail of a Giant. 

* Horn. Odys. XXIII. 216. For ilhis- 
trations, see Inghirami, I. tav. 5. Micah, 
Ital. av. Rom. kav. 25. 

* So it is represented by Inghirami, I. 
tav. 52. 

® Inghir. I. tav. 70. This may he Arteniis 
herself, who was sometimes represented 
with wings by the Greeks, as on the Chest 
of Cy(iscliis(Fausan. V. 19, 5), and frequently 
by the Etruscans, an instance of which is 
shown in the woodcut, at page 473, of Vol. !• 

' Inghir. I. tav. 65. Gori, I. tab. 12*2. 
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Ovid’s description, some of tli^ monsters are strivinj^ 
t.) escape with the women they have seized, while others are 
limlinj.' rocks at Tlieseus and liis fellows.® From the luimorous 
npetitions of certain subjects on Etruscan urns, sometimes 
|)ivLisely similar, more frequently with slight variations, it is 
c\i(lent that there was often one original type of the scene, 
pmbably the work of some celebrated artist. 

l\‘rseus and Andromeda. — The maiden is chained to the walls 
of a cavern ; the fearful monster with open jaws is about to 
(li Your her, when Perseus comes to lier rescue. Contrary to the 
received legend, she is here drai)ed. Her father Cepheus sits 
bv, lioiTor-struck at the impending fate of his daughter. The 
]uo^ence of a winged demon — probably the Juno of tin* maiden 
— is an Etruscan peculiarity. On another relief of the same 
subject, the protecting spirit is wanting; but some palm-trees 
mark the scene to be in Ethiopia;*^ 

Ibicchic scene. — Two naked Satyrs, each bearing a draped 
^bciuid on his shoulder — a subject not uncommon on archaic. 
Oreek vases, but unique on an Etruscan urn. 

The mythical history of Thebes has afforded numerous subjects 
these Etruscan urns — perhaps chosen for the moral of retribu- 
ti\c justice throughout expressed. 

( admus. — Here he is contending with the dragon of Mars, 
A\bich has enfolded one of his companions in its fearful coils. ^ 
riiere he is combating the armed men who sprung from the teeth 
of the dragon which Minerva ordered him to sow — his only 
capon being the plough with which he had opened the furrows, 
'ihis seem*, however, will apply to Jason, as well as to (hidnius, 
bu’ the former is said to have sown half the te(*th of tin* sanui 
dragon, and to have reaped the same fruits. This is a very 


" Ovid. Met XII. 22.'^ ct 8€q. Oori, I. 
ir.2, 15:1; III. cl. a, tak 1, 2. 

^ Terseus in the one case lia-s all his 
attributes —jnVcjw, tnhina, harpCf ami Gor- 
tjoiuioH — in the other, the last two only. 

I. uh. 123 ; III. c. 13, tab. 1. In- 
i:lin.iini, I. tiv. 55, 50. Ovid (Met IV'. 

represents both the parents of the 
Ilia <leu as present. It may has o been so 
in the oiiyinal scene winch was the tyjic of 
tlie-»e reliefs, and the Juno may lie an Ktrus- 
‘ 111 version of the mother. The s'lenc of 
tills exjiloit of Perseus is said to have been 
at Jopjia, in i>roof of which the skeleton of 

r" riYrif-OsnnnrT.ji ii/ii.ii i lAl ii-. tmm 1.4* iii ■ ii.i 


mciiceinent of the Knipiie, .iiid was brought 
to Rome to feed tho appctiifo of that iicoplc 
for the marvellous. Its iliiiicnsions are 
chronicled by Pliny. N. II. IX. 4 ; Mela, 
I. 11 ; cf. Stral). I. p. 13 ; XVI. p. 759.* 
Another urn represents Pci sous, with the 
tjoi'yoiuUni in his hand, attiekcd by tw'o 
w. an 1018 ; a female genius steps between, 
him ami his pursuers. Iiighir. L tav. 54. 

^ Inghir I. tav. 62, p. 510. Ihghirami 
(I. p. 657) offers a second ’interpretation 
of this scene-— that it may be Adrastus 
sLayiug tho serpent of Nemca, and that tho 
figure in its coils is the 3 'oung Ophcltea. 

1 . ......... 
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common subject on Etruscan urns, especially on those of ten-ji. 
cotta.^ 

Dirce tied to the wild bull by Amphion and Zethus.— A vei\ 
rare subject on Etruscan urns. 

CEdipus and the Sphinx. — The son of Laius is solving the 
riddle put to him by 

“ That sad inexplicable beast of prey,” 

whose man-devouring ** tendencies are seen in a human skull 
beneath lier paws. A Fury with a torch stands behind the 
monster.® 

(Edipus slaying Laius. — He has dragged his father from liis 
chariot, and thrown him to the earth ; and is about to idiingc Jiis 
sword into his body, heedless of the warning of a JiiUo, who laAs 
her hand on his shoulder, as if to restrain his fury. Anotlier 
winged demon, wliose brute ears mark him as allied to “ C-hariin,’' 
stands by the horses’ hcads.^ 

Amphiaraus and Eriphjde. — In some of these scenes a woman, 
reclining on her couch, is thought to represent the treacherous 

“ Eriphyle, that for an ouche of gold, 

Hath privily unto the Grekis told 
Where that her husband hid him in a place, 

For which he had at Thebis sory grace.” 

For behind her stands a figure, thought to ho Polyneices, Asitir 
the necklace of Harmonia in his hand, witli which he had bribed 
her ; and on the other side is a man muflled, as if for a journey, 
W'ho is supposed to represent Amphiaraus.'^ 


^ Liuzi took thiK scene to I'cprc.seut 
Jason ; Ingliiraini reforred it to Cndinns ; 
Passcri and Wiiu-kclinauii to Kclicthis, or 
Echctla'iis, th'j inystt'riou.s rustic who, in 
the hattlo of ^f.iratlion, ^vith his ])lougli 
alone inadcftMifnl slaughter of thePcrsuiw 
(Pntisaii. I. 32, 5; cf. I. 15, 3). See 
Inghir. Mon. Etv. J. pp. 402, 527 ct wy. 
Braun doubts if the instrument in the 
hands of the unarmed man be a plough, 
and takes the ligure to reiircsent Charun 
himself, or one of his infernal attendants, 
who is about to take possession of one of 
thewarriora vlio slain. Ann. Inst. 1837, 
2, p. 264. This scene, and the mutual 
Mlaughter of the Tlielwn brothel's, are the 
iiJORt common of all represented on Etruscan 
monumeuts, and will bo fonnd in every 


collection of such antiipiitios. Theic aie 
several of it in the Ihitish Museum. For 
illustnitions, see Demiister, Etnir. lleg. 
tab, (54 ; Inghir. f. tav. 63, 64 ; Yf. tav. 
L. 3. (lori, I. tab. 157. 

® The snhjeet is repeated, with tlio 
omission of the skull. Inghir. J. tav. 67. 
68 . 

7 Inghir. I. tav. 66. (4ori, III. cl. 4, 
tab. 21, 1. (ferhard takes this figure to 
Ih; Alantns, tlic king of the Etruscan Hades. 
Gottheit. d. Ktrns. p. 63, taf. VI. 2. 

« Inghir. I. tar. 10, 20, 74-77, pp. 
ct Micali, Ital. av. Rom. tav. 36. 
Inghiiivju follows Lanzi in interpreting this 
scene as the parting of Aiiiphiai-aus and 
Eriphyle. Gori (II. p, 262) took it for a 
version of the final parting-scene so often 
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I(i7 

The Seven before Tbebes.-r-Tliere are three urns with this 
subject. One, which represents the assault of Capaneus on the 
]-:iectrian Gate of Tliebes, is very remarkable. The moment is 
chosen when the hero, who has defied the power of Jove, and has 
endeavoured to scale ** the sacred walls,” is struck by a thunder- 
bolt, and falls headlong to the earth ; his ladder also breaking 
A\ith him. 'I'lie amazement and awe of his comrades are well 
expressed. 1’he gate of the city is evidently an imitation of the 
jiucieiit one of Volterra, called Porta all’ Arco ; for it is repre- 
st'iitod with the tliree mysterious heads around it, precisely in 
tlic same relative positions.® In the other two urns Capaneus is 
wanting, though an assault on the gate is represented ; but the 
original type is still evident, though the three heads are trans- 
I'crred to the battlements above, and are turned into those of 
warriors resisting the attack of the besieg(‘rs. In one of these 
hciuies a woman, probably Antigone, is looking out of a small 
window by the side of the gate. And in both, the principal 
figure among the besiegers grasps a severed head by the hair, 
and is about to hurl it into the city.^ 

’Flu; boy Oplieltos, or Avchemorus, squeezed to death by a 
huge serpent. 

Tolymdces and Kteocles. — The fatal combat of the Theban 
brothers is a subject of most frequent occurrence on J^Uruscan 


rrprrscntoil on Etrnsciin ranirunonts, with- 
out any reference to ftreck iiiytholojjy. It 
li.is also been rcj'an.letl as the ileath of 
All estH. Ann. Inst. 1 S4’i, up. 40 -7, - 
(Ti.uicr. Cf. Mon Incil. Inst. III. lav. 40. 
15. The jiaitin;' of ATni)hi!in\us an<l Ins 
wife was one of the scenes whuh adoiiicil 
the lelehrateil Chest of CNp'.elus. rausan. 

V. 17, 7. 

® Jnghir. I. tav. 87. Micali, Ital. av. 
Korn. tav. '2\i , Ant. Top. Ital. tav. 1 08. 
Though the gate in this scene is a perfect 
an h, there aic no loiM^o/rircxprcsscil. The 
fieeilom and vigour of iloHiin in tins relief 
sh jw it to }»e of no cai ly date. lugliirauii 
tl p. ()7S ft .fcY.j infers this from the pic- 
senoe of v\ amors on lu»r>ehai’k, for such 
aio never ilcseribed by Homer. I>ut 
mounted w amors u]>pear in monuments of 
the highest antiquity. The dale of these 
urns is more safely clctci mined liyihc stjlc 
of art. For descriptions of this scene see 
.Tlsijhyl. Sept. a<l Theb. J*2J-450, and the 
prolix yarn of Statius, Theb. X. 8*28— ad 


fineni. Pausan. IX. 8, 7. The subject of 
Capaneus lias been found also on Ktrusoan 
srarahivi. Oire of them lieai-s the name 
“Capnk” in Etiusean characters. Hull. 
Iii>t. 1831. p. 118. 

* Inghir. I. tav. 88, 0<) ; Micali, Ital. 
av'. Uom. tiv. 30, 31. (xoii, I. tab. 132. 
luglnrami (I. ji. tiSl) thinks the female 
at the window' is intended for Aiitigoirc 
counting the besicgeis. He reinaiks tliat 
both tirieeks and Koniaits were wont to 
hull the Jicails of their slaughtei’cd foes 
into beleagucied cities, in order to iufiisc 
terror into the besieged ; an instaiu'C of 
wliirh is seen on Tiajan’s Column, wheie 
Uoiiiun soldiers are l asting the heads of tlic 
D.icwns into their city. Fiom this he un- 
neces.sarily infers that these urns are of 
the same date as that celebrated column 
The st}lo of art piovcs them to be of no 
c.irly jieriod ; one of them is among tbo 
most beautiful urns yet discovered at 
Voltcira. 
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ums, and there are many instances in this Museum. They aix* 
generally represented in the act of giving each other the deatli- 
wouud. A Charun, or a Fuiy, who sits behind them, puts one 
hand on the shoulder of each.* 

The Trojan War has also furnished scenes for some of these 
urns. 

The Rape of Helen. — A scene often repeated. ** The faire 
Tyndarid lasse,” is hurried on board a “ brazen-beaked ship 
attendants are carrying vases and other goods on board — 

— cratcreB auro solidi, captivaqiie vestis 
Congcritur — 

all is hurry and confusion — ^but Ihiris, marked by his Phrygian 
cap, is seated on the shore in loving contemplation of 

“ the face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topmost towers of Ilium.*’ ^ 

Sometimes the fond pair are represented making their escape in 
a quadriffd.^ 

The Sacrifice of Iphigeneia. — The maiden is home to the altar 
hy Ulysses and Diomede, followed by two women and her father, 
'riie priestess stands with sword upraised for tlie sacrifice, wlien 
a Lasa interposes and substitutes a kid or a fawn in her place— 
the *‘ram caught in the thicket ” of the earlier legend.’’ 

Philoctetes, the skilful archer,” sitting in a cave in Lemnos, 
where he was left wlien on liis way to Troy, having been bitten 
in the foot by a serpent.” 

On another urn he is seen issuing from liis cave, quiver in 
hand, to meet Ulysses and Diomede, or it may he Pyrrhus, wlio 
have landed from their ships to announce that the oracle had 
declared that Troy could not fall until the arrows which Hercules 
had bequeathed to Philoctetes were brought against her. 

Telephiis in the Grecian camp before Troy, seeking to be 
healed of the wound he had received from Achilles. 


® floii, I. tab. 133. Ingliirami, I. tav. 
02, 03 ; VI. Uv. V. 2. In the very similar 
repi'escntatioii of this eomhat on the Ghe.st 
of Cypselus, a fem.ile demon or Fate, with 
the liamc “Kcr” iiiscriliod, having the 
fangs and claws of a wild hcast, was in- 
troduccil behind one of the brothers. 
Paiisan, V. 10, 6. 

“ Uori (.Mus. Etnis. I. tab. 138, 130; 

iff m . ji .A, I- . V i........... 


as the fate of Anges and her son Telephus. 

* Goii, III. cl. 3, tan. 7. 

^ One urn is entitled, “ The Self-Sacrifice 
of Ipliigeneia,” showing a>\oinan lying on a 
couch iiith a swonl in her bwly. But this 
appefu-« «*i misnomer, for it more probably 
represents the death of Clytscmncstra, with 
the two avengers in the act of bhiying 
JEgisthus. 
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Pelitliesileift, Queen of the Amazons, offering her assistance to 
1‘iirtni, who receives her sitting on his couch. 

Hattie of the Greeks and Amazons. — Tliis, a favourite subject 
,>ii the sarcophagi of Corneto, is rarely found on the cinerary 
urns of A\^lterra. One urn, however, bears a spirited repre- 
sc'utatioii of this combat. The central group of a mounted 
Aina/on contending with a Greek on foot is admirable ; and 
tlu re is much grace in the figure of the wounded heroine on the 
oroimd, to Avhom another is offering water to allay lier thirst. 
At each end of the scene stands a winged Lasa, holding a horse ; 
t’le repose of her figure contrasting strongly with the passionate 
energy of the combatants. 

Cue scene represents tlie death of Polites, so beautifully de- 
si-ribed by A'irgil." The youth has fled to the altar for refuge, 
tlie altar of his household gods, by which stand his venerable 
parents ; but the relentless PyiThiis rushes on, thirsting for his 
blood. Priam implores mercy for his son — even his guardian 
genius stejis in to his aid, and holds out a wheel to his grasp. 
The uni tells no more, but leaves the catastrophe —//// Prlami 
Uttorum — to the imagination of the beholder.'' 

A scene very similar to this show’s Paris, when a shepherd, ere 
ln‘ had been rendered effeminate by the caresses of Helen, 
defending himself against his brothers, wdio, enniged that a 
stranger should have earried off the prizes from them in the 
public games, sought to take his life. The palm-leaf he hears 
m his hand, as he kneels on the altar to which lie had tied 
i‘'»r refuge, tells the tale. The venerable Priam eomes up and 
I’l cogniscs his son. A Juno, or guardian spirit, steps between 
him and his foes.'* 


■ Vir- Mil. II. 52fi -558. 

' ijoii, Mus. Ktrus. 1. tab. 171 ; III. 
'1 I, tab. la, 17. Tho (lemon in this 
" enc IS by many rc^'anled as NciiicsLs. 
*|"n intciin-ets this bccnc as “ Sacra 
♦'il'iria ” 


' T. tab. 174 ; III. chass. 3, tav. 9 
I h tib. 18, 19. Another veision i 
-ivcn on the urn numbered 384, which i 
(•t -'Uiicrior art. This is a Fccnc frc(juciitl; 
'"'(unin;,^ on Etruscan urns ; and is fount 
«I‘«o on lironze mirror-cases, of which ] 
li ivc t.ccn several instances— t^vo noi^ ii 
ilic r.ntish Museum. It has been exiflainet 
the dcatli of rjTrhus, at Delidii, am 
tlie female demon is suppubcd to represem 
fbc P)thia, at whose command the son oi 


Achilles w'a.s slain. — Paii'^an. T. 13, 9. But 
ill most of thc-o scenes the Juno is mani- 
festly protcctiiiit tho youtji, and in one 
instance throws her arm round Ids neck. 
Yet ill others, the otheo of the demon, or 
demons, for thcio are sometimes two, is 
more cfiuivocal ; and they have been inter- 
preted as Fillies uii^imj on the bi others of 
Palis to take re\cni'e, Mus. Chius. I. 
tav. 81. Ill sueli cases the scene will well 
admit of iuteipretatioii as the death of 
Neoptolcinus, and the man who slais him, 
would he either the piiest of the temple 
(Pausan. X. 21, 5), < r Macluereus (Strah. 
IX. p. 421), or l)rest(s (Virg. III. 
333), though Euripides represents him not 
os the actual inurdeicr, but only as the 
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Ulysses and the Sirens is a favourite subject. The hero i. 
represented lashed by his own command to the mast of lij, 
ii^Jj'essel, yet struggling to break loose, that he may yield to tlie 
three enchantresses and their warbling charms.’' ^ 

The great hero of Homeric song is also represented iu 
company of Cii’ce — 


“ The daughter of the Sun, whose charmed cup 
Whoever tasted lost his upright shape ; ” 


for Jiis coiniianions, her victims, stand ai-ound, then- heads 
clinnged 

“ Into some bnitish form of wolf or bear, 

Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 

All other pai-ts remaining as they were.’* 


Ulysses slaying the suitors wdth his arrows. His faithful 
nurse Miirycleia stands behind him, and one of the guilty woiiieii 
of Penelope rushes to an altar to escape tlie vengeance of her 
loi’d. A Pate, as usual, is present at the slaughter. 

J he death of ('lytieiiiiiostra. — This is a favourite subject, 
chosen, doubtless, as illustrative of the doctrine of retribution. 
In one scene the inaritieide is reclining on lier couch, wIkh 
< )restes and Pylades rush in with drawn swords ; one seizes her, 
the other her paramour .Tlgisthus, and a winged Fate stands hy 
to betoken their end." In another, tlie queen lies a corpse on 
her bed, and the avenger^ are returning from the slaughter. 
But the most remarkable monuineiit is a large, broken urn, ou 
which Orestes “Ukstk ” — is represented in tJie act of slaying 
his mother, “ C]X”r:MSTA,” and his companion is putting to deatli 
d^jgisthus. At one end of the same relit*f the two fiieiuF, 
“ UiisTK ’’jfud “PiJLucTUE (Pyladcs), arc kneeling on an altar, 
with swords turned against their own bosoms, making expiation, 
while the • truculent, hrute-eiired “ Cjf.irun,’’ with his fatal 
mallet raised, and a Fury with Haniing torch, and hissing 
serpent, an* rising from the abyss at their feet.’* On the broken 


contriver of tho plot to hlay Pyn-hiis. 
(Amlroui. m, vt srq. ; 1085, H wq. On 
tho urn by ^Imh Micali (Ital. av. Uom. 
tftv. 48) illustratos tiiiij scene, the Losa has 
an eje in cadi oiitspre.-nl Min<;, just like 
tho marine doily, lepro^onted in tlio >\ooU- 
cut at the head of this chai»tcr. 

^ Gori, I. tab. 147. 

^ Gori- ITI el S inl, 11 


® Alic.ili, Italia, av. Rom. tav. 47 ; Ant. 
Pop. lul. tav. 101), tom. III. p. IS l ; 
In{<liiran)i, Mon. Etr. VI. tav. A. 2; Baoiil- 
Koclictte, Mon. Iiied. pi. 29 ; Ann. In^t , 
1J>^^7, 2, p. 2li2 — llraun. Greek namt> 
aic by no means expressed on Etruwa'i 
monuments in an uniform manner. On one 
mirror, liich represents the same mythical 
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iVaSinent adjoining this iirn is a wanioi* also kneeling on aii 
altar, with two other figures falling around him, to whieli are 
attached the names “ Acns ” and “ Priumnes.” ‘ 

Orestes persecuted by the Furies. — There are here not three 
oiilv of these avengeful deities, but five, armed witli torclies or 
mallets, attacking the son of Agamemnon, who endeavours to 
defend himself with his sword. * 

Many of these urns bear ni3’thological subjects purely native. 
The most numerous class is that of marine deities, generall}’^ 
figured as women from the middle upwards, but with fishes’ tails 
instead of legs— 

Dcsinit in piscem mulicr fonnosa Hiipernc. 


A few, however, are represented of the male sex, as that in the 
woodcut at the head of this chapter. These beings are generally 
ringed also, probably to show their superhuman power and 
energy ; and smaller wings often sirring from their temples — a 
common attribute of Etruscan divinities, symbolical, it may be, 
of a rapidity and poiver of intellectual action, far transcending 
that of mortals.*^ They have not serpent-locks, or the resem- 
hhince of their heads to that of the ( Ireek Medusa would be 
cimiplete; but the}' have sometimes a pair of snakes knotted 
around their brows, and uprearing their crests, just like those 
>\hichare the distinctive mark of Egyptian gods and monarchs. 
These trifold divinities bear sometimes a trident or anchor, a 
rudder or oar, to indicate their dominion over the sea — some- 
times a sword, or it may be, a firebrand or a mass of rock, to 
show their might over the land also, and their power of destruc- 


“TnrsniK ’ ami “Clltl’msta,” iQoihaiJ, 
Ktiuslv. Spicg. taf. 2 : 37 ); ami on annthei. 
“rKisTHK” and “Cluthumustha and 
y lu'ivo demon, named “ Natjium,’’ with 
linyc f.iiigs, and liair on an end, stamls Ik*- 
liiiid the avenger, and hr.indi.she.s a w'ri)ent 
oior the murderess’s head, (xeili. Ktmsk. 
Spue;;, taf. 238 ; (tottheiten <lcr Etinskcr, 
taf. VI. r., pp. 11, 63 ; ISnll. Inst , 1842, 
1‘. 47 . Gerhard takes thi.s demon to he 
temale, and ecpnivalent to Mania. A totally 
diffeient interpretation has ]>een found for 
this uin. Etrusco-Celts, if theynill, m.ay 
p> <»nouiicc the inscriptions to he elioiec I»jsli, 
and may hug themselves in the di8co\eiy 
that Uiste means “ stop the slaughter — 
Clutmsta, ‘ ‘ istop tlie pursuit • " — Pnluctre, 


p. 166) — hut few Mill lie im lined to rejci t 
the old-fashioned luteipretalMn of tlic'tcs 
and rijtii'Uinestra. 

Inghii. 1. tiv. 1.1 Mii.di, Ant Pop. 
Ital tav. lo!>. Thcie aio .some kindled 
Stones, mIicic Imo aimed men, kneeling 011 
an altai, aie thdi iidiiig theinM']\es against 
thvir foes. One of thorn heni'j soinctimos 
repiesented with a human hoad in in'! 
hand, soems luteiidod for Persciw. (Joii, 
I. tab. l.'io, 17.'J; Iiighir. I. tav. 58, 5U ; 
VI. tav. A. r>. 

^ Inghir. 1. tav. 2.‘i ; cf. Gori, I. tab. 
151. 

® The M’ings maybe consideicd an Etrus- 
can churai-tciistie, for they aic rarely fuiiml 
attached to similar figures on Greek monu- 
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tion, or their malignant character ; which they further display by 
brandishing these weapons over the heads of their victims, 
^’hey are often represented witli a torque or snakes’ tails about 
their necks. Marine deities would naturally be much worsliippi'd 
by a people, whose power lay greatly in their commerce and 
maritime supremacy; and accordingly the active imaginations 
of the Etruscans were thus led to S3mibolise the destructive 
agencies of nature at sea. For these are evidently beings to be 
jiropitiatcd, whose vengeance is to be averted ; very unlike the 
gentle power to which the Italian sailor now looks for succour 
in the liour of peril — 

111 mare irato, in subita procella, 

Irivoco tc, nostra benigna stella ! 

It is highly probable that these sea-gods were of Etruscan 
origin; yet as we arc ignorant of their native appellations, it 
may he well to designate them, as is generally done, by llie 
names of tlic somewhat analogous beings of Crreciaii mytholog}, 
to which, however, they do not answer in every respect. The 
females then are usually called Scylla,^ though wanting tlu‘ 
peculiar characteristic of that monster, who 

Pube premit rabidos inguinibusque caiics. 


The male sca-divinities, which are of less frecpient occuiTonce, 
arc commonly called Glaiicus.^ On one urn such a being is 
enfolding a struggling warrior in the coils of each taij/' Li 
another, ho has thus entangled two figures of opposite sexes, and 
is seizing tliem by the hair,^ One of these deities, illustrattMl in 
the woodcut at the head of this chapter, has an eye in either 


7 Scylla, with the Greeks, seems to have 
hceii the embodicil emblem of the sea, or 
of its monstcis'; and she thus pcrsiiiiifles 
the perils of a maiitime life. Ann. Inst., 
ISW, p. 182. 

* Glaucna is vciy rarely represented on 
;incicnt works of ;iit. Never has ho been 
found on painted i.iscs— only on medals, 
gems, Etruscan mns, and in an ancient 
]i.iiuting in the Vdla Adri.tna. Ann. Inst., 
184fl, p. 181. A'lnct, who writes the 
.'iiiicle cited, ivg.iids (Uaucus as the per- 
sonidcation of the colour of the sea (pp. 
173, ISll. lie thinks the word expressed 
that clear hue, verging on green or blue, 
but in which white predominates, which 


the sky or the surface of the waves assumed 
under certain conditions, and at cert'iin 
hours of tlie day. » )ii viewing these cffectH 
of light, the people, who of the scvcn-liued 
raiuliowhad foimcd Iris, could not iiossibly 
liave refrained from increasing the abundant 
series of their creations, and Neptune 
henceforth counted a new subject in his 
empire.” For illustrations of Glaucus and 
Scylla see lUon. Iii'.t. III. tav. 62, 53. 

® Were it not for the sex of the monster 
this scene might represent the companions 
of Ulyr.ses encountering Scylla ; or it may 
be an Etruscan version of the same myth. 
Gori (I. tab. 148) represents it as a female. 

* Micali, Ital. av. Rom. tav. 23. 
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a symbol, it may be, of all- searching power, atkled to that 
, if ubiquitous energy.- A third bears a shield on his arm, and 
(•{li nes his cuirass and sword on liis long fish-tail. Another of 
tho^e sea-gods, similarly wdnged, but without the eyes, is repre- 
sented carrying otf a naked girl, having slain the warrior, her 
protector. 

AVhen, instead of fishes’ tails, the woman’s body terminates in 
snakes, she is commonly called Echidna, the sister of Medusa 
{ind the Gorgons, the mother of Cerberus, the Hydra, the 
Cliimiera, the Sphinx, and other mythical monsters, and herself 

“ Stuponilous, nor in shape resembling^ aii^ylit 
Of human or of heavenly ; monstrous, fierce 
Echidna ; half a nymph, with eyes of jet 
And beauty-blooming checks ; and half again 
A speckled serpent, terrible and vast, 

(Jorged with blood-banquets ; trailing her huge folds 
Deep in the hollows of the blessed eaith.” ■* 

Akin to her is the male divinity, the 

“ Typhon huge, ending in snaky twine ” 

already treated of in describing the tombs of Corneto.* Ho is 
said to have been her lover, and the progenitor of all those 
inoiisti'i’s, 

“ Horrible, hideous, and of hellish r.aco, 
liom of the brooding of Echidna base.” 

As the fish is emblematical of the depths of the sea, so the 
serpent would seem to symbolise those of the land ; and we shall 
probably not be mistaken in regarding these snake-tailed beings 
as personifying the subterranean powers of nature, such as have 
to do with fissures and caverns, and especially such as regard 
Volcanic disturbances.® That these destructive agencies should 
have been deified in a land >\hich, in various ages^, has cxp(’- 


- Mi»*ali, op. eit. tav. 24. This writer 
(Aiit. Pop. Ital. in. p. 180) rcgard.s tbc 
eje in the A\ings a.s a hjiiibol of celerity and 
f»re«'iyht ; Ingliiiaini (I. p. 79), of ciicnni- 
i'pcctnjn. On another nrn in this Mnseuiii, 
the e)c is reprcMcnted on the wing of a 
Chamn, who is conducting a soul to the 
other world tMicali, op. cit. tav. 104, 1 ; 
Iiighir. I. tav. 8) ; and on another, on the 
wing of a Lasa, or Jinio, who protects 
Palis from the a&saulta of his brothers (ut 


wing of aCliaiuii intevfeiiiig in a battle- 
scene, on a Voltcrran iiin, fnmi the tomb 
of the Ci’cina*, now in the Museum of 
Paris. Micali, op. cit tav. IOj ; ItaJ. av. 
Rom. tav. 43. 

® llc^iod. Tlicog 295 et scq. 

^ See vol. r. p. 329. 

® In a cavern under a hollow rock was 
Echidna's abode. Hesiod. Thcog. 301. It 
is well e.stiblished thal^ Typhon, and the 
other Giants were, in the Greek mythology, 
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rienced from them tenible catastrophes, and which, on evor\' 
liand, bears traces of their effects, is no more than might be 
^^xpected ; and their relation to the sepulchre among a people 
who always committed their dead to the caverns of the rock, of 
to the bowels of the earth, will be readily understood. 

Some of tliese urns show the heads alone of these wing-browed 
divinities, wliich, in certain cases, degenerate into mere masks. 
<^ne head, with serpents tied beneath the chin, is not unlike 
Da Vinci’s celebrated Medusa in the Florence Gallery. Other 
urns bear representations of dol^diins sporting on the waves, 
marinc-liorses, or A/ppoeuwp/,® 

Et qucOQ marmoreo fert monstra sub SDqnore pontus — 


symbols, it may be, of maritime power, but* more probably of the 
])assage of the soul to another state of existence ; which is 
clearly th(‘ case where one of these monsters bears a veiled 
figure on his hack.^ 

Other twofold existences are of the earth. Centaurs, of both 
sexes, not combating their established foes the Lapitlue, but 
forming the solo or chief subject in the scene ; sometimes with 
wings ; sometimes robed with a lion’s skin, and holding a large 
bough. Ftriiscan centaurs, be it observed, especially those on 
early monuments, have generally the fore-legs of a man, the hind 
ones only of a liorse.® Like the sea-monsters, the centaur may 
he a symbol of the jiassnge of the soul.® 

GrilYons arc also favourite subjects on t)iese urns. That they 
are embodiments of s(mie evil and destructive powder, is evident 
ill their compound of lion and eagle. And thus they ai'e generally 
represented; now, like beasts of prey, t(*aring some animal to 
liieees ; now' overthrowing the Arimaspes, w'lio sought to steal the 
gold tlu'y guarded.^ 


® Tlic idc.'icf t!ie hlppocnmpM on. ancient 
niDnnnicnts was piobably sii";'cste<l by tlio 
siii^nl.ir fi**!! tjf tli.it n.niie, wliich .aliowinls 
in tlio Mcihtei ranc.an, and wlio.so skeleton 
rc.scniblcs n lIor‘^o’s bead and neck placed 
on a fish’s tail. Sec lughir. VI. fciv. 1). 

O •! 
tJ. 

7 Ingliir. T. tav. ; cf. Braun, Ann. 
Inst. 18:57, 2, p 2»)1. 

® So the Centaur w’as represented in early 
Orcek w’orks -the chest of Cypselua, for 
instance. I’anfean. V. 19, 7. 

It is e\ ident from tlio frequent intro- 


incuts that it hail a conventional relation 
to the sepulchre. Virgil (AJn. VI. 280) 
leproscnts Centauni stalled Avith otlrr 
iiiou.stci*s, at the gate of Hell — 

(V'litauri in foribus stabulant, Scylhvqne 
bifoniie.s, &c. 

* Inghir. Mon. Etrus. I. tav. *29, 41, 
42, 99. Gori, I. tab. 1.54, 156 ; III. d- 
3, tr.b. 4. The Arimaspes on these unis 
aro not one-eyed, as repre.sented by the 
ancients. Herod. III. 116; IV. 13,27; 
Flin. Vir. 2 ; Pausan. I. 24, 6. 
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One small uni has the legs and seat of a couch carved in relief 
on its front, and a couple of small birds below, apparently i)ioking 
lip tlie crumbs. These have been interpreted as “the sacred 
fowls of Etruscan divination — the birds from whose motions 
w:is learned tlie will of the gods." But to me they seem inserted, 
,is in the painted tombs of Corneto, merely for artistic reasons, to 
lill the vacant space beneath the banqueting-couch. 

The reliefs illustrative of Etniscaii life are the most interesting 
monuments in this collection. They may be divided into two 
< l{ihses ; those referring to the customs, pursuits, and practices of 
tin* Etruscans in their ordinary life, and tliose wliich have a 
funereal import. It is not always easy to draw the distinction. 

To commence with their sports. There are numerous repi-e- 
sentations of boar-hunts, of which the Etruscans of old were as 
fond as their modem descendants. The Tuscuit apevy though 
ceh'bratcd in ancient times, can hardly have abounded as much 
as at present, wlien he has so much more uncultivated country 
for his range; for tlie ^raremma, which was of old well populated, 
is now to a great extent a desert. Some of these scenes may 
have reference to Meleager and tlie boar of Calydon, or to the 
c'cploit of Hercules with the fierce beast of Erymantlius ; for tlu' 
subject is variously treated. Its frequent (»ccurrence on urns, as 
^^cll as on vases and in painted tombs, shows how much such 
sports were to the Etruscan taste.® 

Other reliefs represent the games of the circus, whicli resembles 
tliat of the Homans, having a sphui, surmounted by a row of 
<«)iics or obelisks. In some of these scenes are bull-fights; in 
<*thers, horse-races, or gladiatorial combats. AVe know that the 
I’omans borrowed the two latter games from the Etruscans.^ 

I hese urns, though not being of early date they can liardly hi* 
<itcd as proofs, yet tend to confirm the high probability that the 
circus, as well as its games, was of Etruscan origin. , \\ e know 
that the Homans had no such edifices before the accej^sion of 
'i'arquin, the first of the Etruscan dynasty, who built the C-ircus 

' liigliir. r. tav. 36, pp. 308 -311. Rented on sepulchral innmimnii., to imlimtc 

^ In one of these ))oni*-linnts the lK 5 .ast h the sea'ioii whfu the annual InfiriiC fU’ pn- 
ill if’ked hv two winged boys, who arc renitUift were held in honour of the deail. 
Ih-M.ght to be Cupids catching tlie Imar Oori, III. cl. 3, tab. t. 

"lin-h killed Adonis. Theocr. Idyl. 30 ; * Liv. I. .iri, xXicol. Daniasc. ap. Atlion. 

hiiiliir I. tav. C9, p. 586. Macrobius <1. IV. c 8i». Before the iutroduetion of the 
-1', Mho gives the astronomical symnolwiii amphitheatre, in the time of Augustus, the 
ft* the legend, tolls us that the boar was an Bomans often held their gla»luitoi lal com- 
‘‘inhlem of winter ; and on this account, bats in the* circus, as here repre!»c*Tit.ed. 
dAtukjt Iiiglurami. U, .,n Sop ..Chiiu.. y.. .n. .71. of VoL I. 
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]Maximus, and sent fur boxers and race-horses to ICtruria • ” > 
and we know also, from the frequent representations of them in 
the painted tombs, that such sports must have been common in 
that land ; so that it is a fair conclusion that similar structures 
to that Tar<iuin raised for their display, already existed there. 
As an Etruscan, he is likely to have chosen for his model some 
circus witli wliich lui was well acquainted — probably that of Tar- 
quinii, his native city, and the metropolis of the Confederation. 
That no vestij^es of such structures are extant may be acoouiite«l 
for by supposing them to have been of wood, as the scaftbldiiig uf 
the original Circus Maximus is said to have been.® 

Processions there are of various descriptions — funeral, trium- 
plial, and jiulicial. In one of the latter, four judges or magis- 
trates, wrapt in togas, are proceeding to judgment. Before them 
march two lictors, each with a pair of rods or wands, which mav 
represent the fasces witliout the secures or hatchets, just as they 
were carried by lloinau lictors, before one of the consuls when iii 
the City.^ They are preceded by a slave, bearing a curule chair, 
another iusiijne of authority, and, like the lictors and fascen, of 
Ktruscan ongin.^ Other slaves carry the scviniinit or eapsn, u 
cylindrical box for the documents, and pufjilhtres, or wax tablets 
for noting down the proceediiigs.'*^ 

On another uni the fom* magistrates are returning from jiidg- 
inent, having descended from their scats on the elevated i)latform. 
The lictors, who precedt* them in this case, bear forked rods. 
They are encountered by a veiled matron, with her two daughters, 

® Liv. 1«K-. cit. — Liuliciuw fuit e«tiri ’well at it, as if to intimate tliat the soul 
lHi-ilea.iuc ox Etnii iiuxime acciti. Of. M reaclic.l its goal and finished its course, 
Dion Hal. HI. p. 200. In^rhir. I. tnv. 100. 

“ Dion. Hal. loc cit. The only Etnl.scaii 7 (jicen,, ,|e RepuL. IT. 31 ; Val. Max. 
iftonumcnt which shows n.s how the specta- IV. 1, 1 ; riutarch. Publicol.i ; Dion. Hal. 
toia were iuvnmiiiodaled at tho puhlic V. p. 278. So they are represented also 
g lines, is tlie hiotta dclle Digho at (W- on an Etruscan clppus, described at page 
iicto, where they are depicted seated on 112 j and alsoon an urn with a banriuetiiig- 
Minple platfoiins, apparontIjMif wood— scene, which Inghirami interprets as the 
such as arc now jaised at a horse-raco or curse uf (Edipiis (f. tav. 72, 73 ; cf. Goii, 
other sjicctacle in Florence or Rome, but III. t-l 3, tav. 14). 
with curtains to sliade them from the sun. « Liv. I. 8; Flor. I. 5 ; Dion. Hal. HI. 
Sec Chap. XXV. p. 373, Vol. I. p. 195 ; Strabo, V. p. 220 ; Sil. Ital. VIII. 

These circus-scenes ought, perhaps, to 486-8; Diodor. Sic. V. p. 316, ed. Rhal; 
be class'd with the funereal subjects ; for Macroh. Saturn. I. 6 ; cf. Sallust. Catil. 
it is highly probahlo that th^ represent 51. 

tho games in honour of the deceased. In * TSiis scene is illustrated by Micali, Ital. 
.one Bcencj where a xphia is introduced, it av. Rom. tav. 40 ; Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 
has manifestly a figurative allusion ; for a 112, 1 ; Clori, III. cl. 4, tab. 23, 27. 
man and woman aie taking thair Iftat far«. 
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siiul t^\o little children of tender ag[e — the family, it may bo* 
the criminal come to implore mercy for tlio liiisband and 
father.^ 

Jh'i e are also triumphal processions, which history tells us the 
Ktru^caiis had as well as the liomans;’ and wliich, in fact, are 
«MMi(‘rally attributed to tlie former people,'* though there is no 
positive evidence of such an origin, beyond the introduction into 
siu h processions of golden or gilt chariots, drawn by four horses ; 
th(‘ earlier triumphs having been on foot.^ Ifere arc instances of 
J)()fli modes, the victor being preceded hy roniirim-it or trumpeters, 
liv lifers and harpers, and where he is in a chariot, by a lictor also 
>\ith a \vand.'’ The Ktruscanism of the scene lies in the winged 
m iiius, who, witli a torch iii her hand, is seated on one of the 
hoises.'* It may be that the scene is rather funereal than festive, 
!iinl tliat the figure in the chariot with the atti’ibutes of triumpli 
is intended to represent a soul entering on a new slate of exist- 
ence. dust as in the 'Fomba (lolini at Orvieto, th(‘ soul on its 
triiimplial (Mitrancc to Elysium, is represented driving a hijin, 
foll()^^ed by a trumpeter, and attcndi'd by a winged LasaJ A 
flirt lior analogy may be found in the (Irottadel Tifone atConieto, 
where souls are attended by demons, on(‘ with a torch, and by 


' All! .ill, Aul. Pop. Ital. tav, 112, 2, 

nr. «i. I, till., ir. 

• rini 1. r. ; Appian. .Ic lleli. run. 
lA'Vl ; .f riiii. XXXIIJ. 4. 

** 1)( Milliter, Ktrur. II 04 I. ]». 328; Uoii, 
Mti' Kti. I. p. 370. .Muller (Ktiusk. If. 
J, 7l<oiiM(leis tho Ronuii triumpli to lie 
' illi. i imiiiediiitely ilfiixea fioin Ktiuria, 
'>1 to III' a ooiitiiiuatiim u£ the p<agcaiit.s 
wliH li tl'e kings of liomc lui<l iceeiveil from 
til it l.ind. 

' riutiiieh. Rounil. ; Flor. I. .7. Dio- 
: '■'ills ( II. p. 102) says lloiiiulus truiinphcil 
Ml I’lopert. IV. elcg. I. 32); 

l.iit riutiircli opposes tlii.s, and cites aucient 
‘■♦.itiR's of that monarch to prove that he 
tiiuiiiphcd on foot. The iiitroiluction of 
tlie fjiutilriya from Ktruri<i is generally 
ii'Uilted to the elder Tarquiii. 

JlUistrations of these urns will bo found 
’ll -Mirah, Ital. av. Rom. tav. 31, 35 ; (4ori, 
t. tab. 178, 179 ; III. cl. 3, tab. 28. 
Till! description Appian (loc. cit.) gives 
cf a tiiumph in the Etruscan style, c^r- 
^‘'‘'poDiIs nearly i^ith tlie scenes on^these 
urns. The victor, he says, was preceded 
I'y lictors in purple tunics, and then, in 

imitation^ nf a« Iw a 


ilioiiis of haviicis iinil s.ityus belted and 
wcsmng golden eli.iplcts iliini-ing and sing- 
ing as they went. (Inc in tlio midst of 
tbeni Moio a long piiii»lc n.bc, and w.w 
adniiicd \Mth golden biarelots and tonpies. 
Snell men. In: says, "oie • ailed Lydi, 
beeanse tiui EtinsiMiis weie eolonists fiom 
Lydia. These I'cie lollowed by men beai- 
ing vessels of ini'ensc, ami last of all (,11110 
tlie \ietoi ions gene ml in liis el.ul 

111 Ins tof/(i jifclft, and fuiiicn /Hifiiirftn, 
■witli a golden crown of oak Ic.im's on bis 
blow', and an ivory secptie, .idoim'd with 
gold, in Ills h.ind. See ^^lillei, Ktiiisk. 
IV. 1,2. 

•’ It seems piobible that tins winged 
ilcmoii may ci^respoiid to tlie Nike or 
Vietoiy, coiiiinonly reprc-seiited on ({reek 
coins and otliei wuiks of art, a.s hoveling 
over the r/uuftrh/a of a cniiqucmr. On 
another 111 n in tins museum, a f/ mulrtf/a, 
in whieli stands a warrior, is di.iw'n by a 
Fury with a torch, into an abya.s. Ijan/i 
(ap. lugliir. I. p. 61)9) interpreted it as 
the death of Amphiaraus — Atnpl)iarac.u 
fata qiiadrign. Ingh. I. tav. 84 ; (iori, III. 
cl. 3, tab. 12. 

7 /V. jKiiiivi n .A-"*- 
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figures bearing wands, preceded by a cornice n wliicli procession 
is supposed to represent the triumphal entrance of souls into the 
unseen w^orld.^ 

Of marriages, few repi*cscntationa, wliich have not n iiivtliiral 
reference, have been found on the sarcopliagi or sepulchral urns 
of Ktruria, though most of the earlier writers on tliese anthpiities 
mistook tlie farewell-scenes, presently to be described, wlu'iv 
persons of opposite sexes stand hand in hand, for scenes of 
nuptial festivity.^ 

There are several representations of sacrifices; the i)rit‘st 
pouring a libation on the head of the bull about to be slain. 
In one case the victim is a donkey — the deliglit of the garden- 
god,— 

Caiditur et ri^ido custodi ruris aselliiR. 

In another S(*t‘ne, a beast like a wolf is rising from a well, ])ul 
is restrained by a chain held by two men, while a third poiiih 
a libation on his head, and a fourth strikes him down >\ith 
an axe. It is evidently no ordinary sacrifice, for all the figure^ 
lire armed." 

Here also is seen the dreadful rite of human sacrifice, too 
often performed by the l*itruscans, as well as by the Greeks and 
Homans.'’ The men who sit with their hands bound behind 
their backs, and on whose heads the priestesses are pourinji 

” See Vol. I. ]i. 3ol-U.‘Sa. Fui,\ l»y liis side. 

TIrlichs, r.ull. Inst. lS:ja, p. 17. Aliiflei (Ossciv. Letter. IV. p. C.l) iii- 

* I’lionaitnti, Passoii, (Lui, c\eii L:in/i rrjerts this ;ig.imst In- 

iiiid Mieiili, ni.ulc tliis iiiistako. See fii- forefatheis • “ They cimnot, and they 
nhiraini, t. pp. liU, ‘JOS. T>\o saKopba‘'i iii»t to attiihute so uiiwoithy and ]).iihaiou' 
l>eaiing iMiptul scenes lia>c heen dcsciihed a custuiii to our EtinHcan>, without au> 
in Clmjiter XXX., Vol. I., p. 472. foundation of authoiity ! ’’ It is true theu* 

" Iii^hir. I. tav. (50; VI. tav. E. .'i. 4 ; i> no rei oi ded evidence of such a piactK’c 
(ioii, 111. »1. 3, tal) 10. Dempster (tal*. .iinon^^ the Etruscan-s unless the Ilonnn 
‘i.'i) Kivcs a phac of a Perugian urn, vith a capthes, put to death— /wwo/ai/— in the 
himilar .scene; but the monster has a forum of Tarquinii (Liv. VII. 15, 19), may 
liumaii body amUi a dog’s head. It Is not 1)C U'gorded as oJiered to the gods. The 
c.isy to exi.lain this veiy singular subject. Phociean prisonedi stoned to death at Cieie 
lluonarroti (p. 24, ap. Deiiipst. II.) secs in (Herod. I. 107) can hardly have been sarii- 
tlie victim the monster Volta, which is said ficed. P>ut monuments abundantly cita- 
to ba\e ravaged the hind of Volsinii, and blUh the fact. Muller, indeed, think.s the 
to have been destroyed by Porsena. Plin. Koimius learned this hon-id rite from the 
11. 54. Passeii (Acheioiit. p. 59, ap. Etruscans (Etrusk. III. 4, 14). Inghiranii 
Uoii, Mus. Eti.) interprets it a.s the demon (I. p. 716), though admitting it to be an 
of Temessa, called Lycas, which was clad El#uscan custom, thinks it had gone out 
in a wolf’s skin, and was overcome by of piactice before the date of these urns. 
Kuthyinus, the pugilist Pausan. VI. 0, Yet we know it had not entirely fallen 
9-11. Inghiraini takes it to represent into disuse in Greece or Rome till Im]>eiial 

1 .vnao»^ jv-^K feUna.-. 
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libations, lire captives about to be offered to a deity, or to the 
.Manes of* some hero. They may be the Trojans wliom Achilles 
j,ai ritiL-ed to the shade of Patroclus ; they may be Orestes and 
iMadcs at the altar of Diana. Observe the altar in this scene. 
It is precisely like a Roman (‘atholic shrine, even to the very 
(M OSS in the midst, for the panellinj' of the wall shows that form 
in relief. 

111 another scene the victim lies dead at the foot of the altar, 
and a ^sinj'i'd fjenius sits in a tree hard by. .Micali takes this 
t.> reiiroseiit the oi’acle of Faimus, Inghirami that of Tiresias.* 

Xnt all these sacrificial scenes are of this sanf’uinary character. 
( )ll(. rin<^s of various descriptions are bein^^ brought to the altar, 
and in one case a tall amphora stands upon it. 

On one urn, on which a young girl reclines in effigy, is a 
scliool scene, with half a dozen figures sitting together liolding 
opi n scrolls ; seeming to intimate that the deceased had been 
cut off in the bloom of life, ere her education was complete.'* 
In this, as in certain other cases, there seems a relation between 
the iigure on the lid and the bas-relief below, though in general 
tlic reliefs, especially when the subject is from the (Irecian mytho- 
log\, bear no apparent reference to the superincumbent effigy." 

naiiquoting scenes are numerous, and bear a close resemblance 
to those in the painted tombs of Tarquinii and Clusium. 'J'here 
are gi'iierally several couches with a pair of figures of opposite* 
si'xes on each — a corroboration from another source of the high 
.social civilisation of the Etruscans'^ — and there arc children of 


‘ <J"o, I. 17a. Two Ilf these 1 cliffs, 
iIlnstMlcd liy In^'hiiaim (I. t;iv. JM», a7', 
iii.iy rc|irc.sciit a liuiM.'iii siciihce. In one, 
.1 iii.in is nil his knees aniid some w.uiiois; 
.in<l sl.ives ;iic hcann}', oiie.i Udder, anothci 
.1 j.ii nn hiiii shoulder, an«l ii I.ir;;;e mallet 
>n Ills hand, uiul a boy ^hiys tlie double 
I'lpcs The other relief has the same 
i-atiires, hut the victim i.s falling to the 
^'.nth, apiiaicntly just struck by the .swoid 
one (if the group, (jori (I. kih. llfl) 
‘•'lls this siene “the death of Elpenor.” 
Another iclitf, which rcprcsenti a ,\outli 
f'tahl.ing himself on an altai, is inteqiieted 
rjaii/i and Inghirami (I. p. 07**1, tav. 80) 
»" the self sacrifice of MeiKcceiKs, i^ii bt 
<'ieon. 

Mii'ali, [tal. av. Iloin, tav. 41 ; Inghir. 
t tav. 78, p. 654. 


' The rel.ition is seen also in .some of the 
car-sfcnes presently to he de.seiibi’d ; but, 
with rale exceptions, llicic seems to be no 
lehiLioii bc}nnd tli.it of jii\t;i-p()sitinn, 
lictwecii the iiin ami its lid. llesides tlie 
iiieonginity of snlijeet, the material is 
often not the same The style of ait be- 
liays auide diHeicnee of excellence, and 
e\en of antnimty. Ingliiiami cite.s a ease 
of a yon ng giti leelining on the lid of an 
urn, winch heais an eiubipli for a peisnii 
of inon; than 7i» (1. p. iihl) ; cf. 4U8, tav. 
L'. 3, 2). In the rase cited, it is most 
likely that the lid w'as .shifted from one 
iirn to the other, in the lenunal fiom 
the sepulehie. The frequent ineongruities 
of tins deseiiption render it pruhable that 
the urns were kept in store, and fittdl 
w ith lids to order. 
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various aj^es standinpf around, sometimes eiiilmicing each otln r ; 
pictures of domestic felicity* such as are rarely seen on tlu‘ 
monuments of antiquity. The usual musicians are ])rescnt — 
a Hhuloiieit, with the double-jnpes ; nthfiriaUc, with the lyre; and 
players of the sj/riiLv or i’andean pipes — all, as well as tin* 
revellers, crowned with {ifarlands of roses. Tables, beariiin 
refreshments, stand by the side of the couches, together ^\ith 
Hcamna or stools, on which the musicians stand, or by nhicli 
the attendants ascend to fill the goblets of the banqueters, 
elevated as they are by lofty cushions.^ »Iust such tables iiiid 
stools are often represented in relief on the face of the bench nf 
rock on which the body or sarcophagus was laid in the tomb— 
the banqueting-hall of the dead. 

The most interesting scenes, because the most touching and 
pathetic, are those which depict the last moments of the deceased. 
A woman is stretched on her couch; her father, husband, sistcis 
or daughters an; weeping around her; her little ones stand at 
her bed-side, unconscious how soon they are to be bereft of a 
mother’s tenderness — a moment near at hand, as is intimated 
by the presence of a winged giuiius w ith a torch on the iioint et' 
expiring. Sometimes the dying w’onian is delivering to her 
friend her tablets, open as though she had just been recM)r‘ling 
her thoughts upon them. This death-bed sc(‘n(‘ is a favourite 
subject. Tt may be remarked that the cj)uches ar(‘ sometimes 
recessed in alcoves, and sometimes canopu‘d o\er like b(‘dsteads, 
though in a more classical st>Ie. Behind the couch is oftt‘n a 
column surmounted by a iiine-cone, a common funereal einblciii.^ 
Most of such scenes, however, hear but a metaphorical reference 
to the dread event. Ft has been already mentioned that soiiK 
are often symbolised by figures on horseback.’* Un an urn, on 

’’ Inyliiiaini,* I. tav. 72, 7‘t, 8*2; VI. is inierpicteilliy Ingliiiami (I t'lv. <>1, p 
t.i\. Y. II , Micali, lUl. :iv. Koni. Liv. JI7, iil-l), as Stheiieliu*ji, the wife ft' 

US; Ant. Uop Ital. t.iv. 107 ; Goii, III. Pni*tus, ilopatcliilig RdltJinplnin to L.vo«i 
cl. 4, t:ilj. 14 Two of these Uuniiiul- - The horae lwi‘..BCpulLhial inominictits 
.scenes In{;hiraini takes to iq)resent(EtliiMi!i Ii.ts been tlioiight to show tlie cque.stii.ui 
in’oiiouncing a ciuse on his sons. Another, laiik of the deceased, or to denote the 
he think.s, ix'preseiits Plys'-es in disguise, elevation of the soul to divine diK>'dy. 
at the baii(|uet of renelope’d suitors. Tnghir. I. p 17a. ]>ut for the most put 
Inghir. VI. tiiv. F. it was i)robably no further symbolical, th.in 

* In"hii. I. tav. IK'i ; (biri. 111. cl. 4, a.s significant of a journey. Ann. In^t. 
tab. Id, ‘2J. Such an alcove is also shown ISJ?, 2, p. 259. It ii\as frequently intro- 
in an urn, illnstiMtcd by Goii (HI. cl. 3, duced'on funeral inns by the Greeks and 
tub. d), where a in.in seems to be taking Romans ; the latter probably borrowed it 
fat CM ell of his wife, who reclines on the from the Ktruscans. Sometimes the beast s 
Iiondu.. AMfftket: so»>cwhat ...simil.n^..ri»lief Iwad. abo***. . v»A»iv»vcnt/»«l . .Inoklnyjn^ at >> 
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tlu* lid of whifli lie reclines in effigy, a youth is represented on 
horseback about to start on that journey from which “no 
traveller returns,” wJien his little sister rushes in, and strives to 
^tiiy the horse’s steps, — in vain, for the relentless messenger of 
Death s(‘i/cs the bridle and hurries him away. It is a simple tale, 
toiiehiiigly told ; its truthful earnestness and expressive beauty 
are b)st in the bare recital. 

“ An unskilled hand, but one informed 
With genius, had the marble warmed 
With that pathetic life.’' 

There are many such tamily-separations, all of deep interest, 
'file most common is the parting of husband and wife, embracing 
for the last time. That such is the import is proved by the fatal 
liorse, in waiting to convey him or her to anotlior world ; and a 
(leiiiiis, or it may be grim (liarun himself, in readiness as 
conductor, and a slave, with a large sack on his shoulders, to 
accompany him — intimating the length and dreariness of the 
journey— while his relations and little ones stand around, 
mourning his departure. Here the man is already mounted, 
driven away by Charun with his hammer, \\h\h a Juno throws 
lu‘r ann atfectionately round the neck of the disconsolate widow, 
and tries to assuage her grief. ^ Here again the man has 
mounted, and a group of women rush out frantically to stop him. 
Ill some the parting takes place at a column, tlie bourn that 
«annot be repassod ; the living on this side, the dead on that; or 
sit SI doorwsiy, one within, the other witliout, giving tlie last 
stpice/e of the hand ere the door closes uiion one fir ever.^ 

'rhere are many versions of this fund separation, and tlie horse, 
or some other feature in the scene, is sometimes omitted ; but 
llie subject is still intelligibly expressed. ’ 

Numerous urns represent the passage of the soul alone, with- 
out any parting-scene and in these old Charun, gvisly, savage, 

'oiiiW upon .1 funeT|JLfea.st, as in theccle- conti iiitorprtits these iurtiii';>sccnes 
hi.xted relief in the Xnla Alhani. liigliir. icprcsentinj» in general tlic paiting of 

^ I. tav. O. :j On one of these urns tlm Protesihius ami Laodaincia (ap. Jngliir. I ]). 

horseisieprcsfiited trampling over prostrate 2a7). Ihit Inghiraini (p. 72 1) tiikcs them 

bodies, a.s if to intimate thei>asMigc thiongU to syinholue the scpaiation the soul and 

the regions of the dead. Ingbir. I. X'- tkc body. 

-Ifi, tav. 27. •' It in.'i} lie observed tliat the rostiimc 

•* Ingliir. I. tav. 28. of tbe.se souls is generally tlie simple toga, 

* Ingbir. I. tav. 88 ; VI. tav. 2,*I. 3 ; often niutlling the face — not sw travellers 

tlori, I. tab. 84, 189. are coinentionally distinguished on (beck 

Miuili, Ital. av. Rom. tiiv. 30; (roii, iiainted vasc.s by pe/axoM, staff, samlals, and 

liiifitiVia y!..f i. i.. ?•/!* fh;:;;: 
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and of brutish aspect, with liis mallet raised to stiike, uiid 
often with a sword in the other hand, generally takes part; now- 
leading the horse by the bridle, or clutching it by the inane ; 
more often driving it befoi'e him, while a si)irit of gentle aspect, 
and w’ith torch inv'crted, takes the lead." The slave with a sack 
on his shoulder generally follows this funeral procession, and has 
reference either to the length t>f the journey which requires such 
provision, or to the articles of domestic use with which the tomb 
w’as furnished, as he often carries a vase or pitcher in his hand. 
Ill some cases a vase, in others a Phrygian cap, lies uiidt*r the 
horse’s feet, as if to express that the delights and pursuits of tins 
woi’ld were for ever abandoned, and cast aside as worthless ; ami 
on one urn a serpent occupies the same idacc, marking the 
funereal character of the scene.'* 

As the good and bad demons on these urns are not to he 
distinguished b}' their colour, as in the i)ainted tombs, they an- 
to be recognised cither by their attributes, by their features and 
expression, or by tlie ofUces they are perfoniiing. The good are 
handsome and gentle, the evil ill-favoured and truculent. C'harun, 
in particular, has satyresque features and brute’s ears, and in 
one case a horn on his fondiead. The mallet and sword are his 
usual attributes, ns well as those of his ministers ; some of whom 
bear a torch instead, the general emblem of Furies.'^ But the 
good spirits, in many eases, also hold a torch; indeed, this 
seems merely a funereal emblem, to distinguish between the 
living and the dead. As the flame symbolises the vital spark, 
tlie demon, in these farewell scenes, who stands on the side of 
the living holds his torch erect; he on the side of the dead has it 
inverted. The spirit, therefore, who leads tin* fatal horse, has it 
always turned downwards.^ When two demons with torches, 


' The KCiiiiiM is not always introdneed. 
Inghiranu Ukesit to re]»rc‘seiit, ^o]nctiIucs 
a Fury, suuietimes one of the Virtues ! tl. 
pj). so, ISO). 

^ For illusii.itions of tlicse urns, sec 
Inghir. Mon. Etius 1. tiv. 7, 8, It, 15, 
17, 18, 22, 23, 27, 28, 2!), 32, 37 ; Micili, 
Itiil. av. lloin. tsiv. 20 ; Uon, I. t*ib. 84 ; 
III. cl. 3, tjih. 11 ; cl. 4, tab. 24. In one 
of these leliefs (Ingh. I. tav. 28), Hraim 
recognises the i-e-inecting of souls in tlie 
other woi 1(1. Ann. luht. 1837, 2, p. 260. 
This wouhl lie more likely in tav. 3«, 34, 
The (lemons caie not always in the same 


inuliled soul on hoi-seluick occupies the 
fiont of the iiin, Cinirun one of its ends, 
and :i genms, with torch inverted, the 
other. Mieali, Ant'-Pop. Ital. tav. 104, 
2, 3. .)A 

*' For the characteristics of the Ktniscaii 
ehaiun, see the Appendix to thi.s Chapter 
^ This might be supposed to mark an 
evil demon, but I think it has moie pro- 
K-ibly reference to the surrounding figures 
than to the genius himself. He is here a 
minister, of Death, it is true, hut not a 
malignant sjiiiit who revels in destruction, 
like the liaiiimer-Learing Charun, who also 
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thus differently arranged, are iu the same scene, tliey seem to 
indicate the very moment of the soul’s departure — now here, now 
there — 

“ Like snow that fallfe upon the river — 

A moment white— then melts for ever I ” 

It may he observed, that the good spirits are almost always 
iViiudes, or dunones, an Etruscan (•om 2 )limcnt to man’s ministering 
aiiuel ; but the hideous attendants of Charun are, in most cases, 
males. 

'fliere an* funeral processions of a different charaeter. A 
covered rdv or waggon, open in front, and drawn by two liorses 
or mules — what tlie Homans called a vdrpcutiwi, tgid tin* modern 
Spaniards would term a galrra — is accompanied by figures on foot. 
In one instance it is iwoccded by a litter, out of wliich a woman is 
l(u)king ; and in several it is encountered by a man on horseback . 
Ill this car is seen r(‘clining, now a mother with her child, now 
an tdderly conide, but generally a single figure, tin* couuterpart 
ill miniature of the recumbent effigy on the lid of the urn. L 
would interiu’ot it as representing the transimrt of the aetual ash- 
< li(‘st or sareophagus to the sepulchre, whicli seems confirmed by 
the drowsy air and droo^iiiig heads of the liorses. Nor is this 
view opposed hy the figures with musical instrumeiifs, nor hy 
aiiarmed man, who in one ease follows the car.^ On one urn 
tlu‘ funeral procession is manifestly represented, for tlui deceased 
is stretched on a bier, carried on men’s slioulders. These ear- 
scenes, so far as I can learn, are peculiar to Voltcrra ; for 1 have 
seen tliem on no other site.’* 

Though cinerary urns are so numerous iu this collection, there 
Jilt' but two sarcojiliagi, iirojierly so called; both of tiilb, and 
both found ill the tomb of the Elaviau family in 1700.* 'I’he 


* In general it is essentially distinguished 
I’l'un the hoi-se-scenes by the ahscncc of 
I'h.iiim and liis ministera, or of attendant 
genii, jind of figures ta^jbg farewell. There 
i'' nothing to hint that^'^t is more than a 
ii'lire^'cntation of actual life. In one in- 
't.incc only docs it .seem to refer to the 
I'/iNStigc of the soul, and there the car is 
ineccded by a demon Mitli two small 
''luclds, and follow'ed by another with a 
toreh. The car may not in every instance 
•jc the hearse ; in some, where* several 
ligurcs are reclining within it, it may 


•* For illustiatious see Alic.ili, Itai. av. 
lloiii. lav. 27, 2S ; (Ion, 1. tab. KiJ); Ilf. 
cl. 4, tab. 22. On a va'^o fioni Vnici, iu 
the Aichaic style, a scene very similar is 
tlepicted. The Lori>so is stietcheil on a 
bier, plaecd on wheels and drawn by two 
mules ; the w idow and sun of the duccMscil 
arc seated on the bier; muuincrs on footaie 
accompanying it, all with their hands to 
their heads in token of grief ; and it is fol- 
Inwcil by a siibulo playing hi^ double-piitcs, 
and by a number of w’an lois low'ering their 
lancc«\ Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. HI. p. l.'iO, 
tav. Ill) 1. 


to the mourning coach, conveying 
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reruinbent figures on tlie lids are of opi^osito sexes. On the sar- 
eopliagns of the male is a procession of several figures, each ^vith 
a pair of wands, not twisted like those in the Orotta Tifoue at 
Oorneto, or on tlie sculptured tomh of Norchia; except one avIim 
bears a short thick staff, which niay be inteiidcrl for a lictoi > 
Jascis, They i)recede a figure in a toga, which seems to represent 
a soul ; unless there be some analogy to the procession of magis- 
trate's already described, and he represent the infernal judge ou 
his way to sit in sentence.’* For the soul is figured at out* end 
of tlie sarcophagus, under the conduct of an evil genius with a 
hammer, yet not Charmi, since he has not brute’s ears, nor is lu- 
of truculent or hideous aspect, like the genuine Charun, who is 
to be seen with all his unmistakable attributi's at the oppositi' 
end of the monument. 

The other sarcophagus, on which reclines a \voman, has reliefs 
of unusual beauty, whose (ireek character marks them as of no 
very early date, 'riiere are two distinct groups; in one, a mother 
with her litth' ones around her, is taking an embrace of her 
husband — in the other, she is seated mounifully on a stool, 
fondling her child, which leans upon her lap. The one seem* 
portrays her in the height of domestic felicity ; the otlier in the 
lonely condition of a widow, yet ■with some consolation left in tlit‘ 
pledges of her love. Or if the first represent the farewell cni- 
hrace, though there is no concomitant to determine it as such, in 
the second is clearly set forth the greatness of her loss, and tlic 
bitterness of lii'r bereavement. 

It is such scenes as these, and olliers before described, which 
give so great a charm to this collection. The Ftruscans seem to 
have excelled in the palpable expression of natural feelings. 
How iiniucaniiig the hieroglyphics on Egyptian sarcophagi, save 
to the initiated ! How deficient the sepulchral mommieiits ot 
(iroecc and^Jlome in such universal appeals to the sympathies! — 
even their epitaphs, from the constant recurrence of the same 
conventional terms, may often he suspected of insincerity.^ Jhit 
the touclies of nature on thest* Etruscan urns, so sim]»ly but 
eloquently expressed, must appeal to the sympjithies of all — they 

urns, sill itli inscriptiems. Tlicsc «re tlic corpse. 

only genuine Etruscan sarcophagi liigliiranii ® Hear n Roiiian'.4 description of Urcck 
ever sjiw iioni tlie toniLs of Voltcrni; so inscription.s, “ Inscriiitionis apiid Uraio*! 

universal was tlio custuui of burning. nui?i fslicitas : . . inscriptiones, proptei 

Mon. htTHs. 1. jj]). 9, ai, quas vadiHioninm dcseii possit. At quuii* 

* Ingblianii (I. p. 31, tav. .3) takes this intraveri.s, dii deseque ! quam nihil 

for a funeral pi'occsaion iiremliiiM tlic„ medio in vnnbw , Vlin^ y. H. preefat. 
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•iiv fliords to which every heart must respond ; and T envy not 
the mftii ''dio can walk through this ]\Iuseuin unmoved, without 
reeling a tear rise to his eye, 

“ And recognising ever and anon 
The breeze of Nature stirring in his soul. ’ 

Hie interest of the urns of Volterra lies rather in their reliefs 
ihsiii in their inscriptions. Some, however, have tliis additional 
interest. It has already been said that this ^[iiseiini contains 
the urns found in the tomb of the Ca'cina*, that ancient and 
family of Volterra, which either gave its iiaiiu' to, or 
i i'ceivod it from, the river which washes the southern base of the 
hill;^ a iiiiiiily to which belonged two “ most iu»l)lc men ” of tin* 
iisinu! of Alibis (Jiccina, the friends of Cicero ; the elder defendeil 
hy his elocpieiice ; the younger honoured by his eorrt*spoiulenee. 
T'lie latter it was who wrote a libel on duliiis Ciesar, and was 
generously pardoned hy him; and who availed himself of his 
Inreditary right, as an Ktrnscan patileian, to dabble in the 
science of thiindorholts. The name is found more than oiic»‘ on 
these urns, and is thus written in Ktrusc.ni — • 


or “Arm-: Cmtcxa." Jlut it occurs also in its Latin form on 
others of these monuments — on a beautiful altar-like c/y>y)as, and 
on a cinerary urn. ^ Others of the Cheeinai distiuguisluMl tliem- 
selves under the Kmpire in the field, in the senate, or in luttej s.'^ 


" AliilUn- (Ktvnsk. t. p. 4H)) thinks it 
mmo piuliablu that the family ga^c its 
name tu the than the loei to the 

family. AnEiif^lihliinairs e\iienen«-e would 
le.nl him tn the opposite conrlnsion. One 
ot tins fanuly, Deeius Albinns Can ina, at 
the l)(‘;'inning of the fifth rentiu> after 
eiiiLst, li.ul a villa on the hanks of the 
liver (Riitil. I. 4t)6) ; iiiid Muller (1. p. 
!'>()) lemarka, hut on \ih.it aiithoiity is not 
olivioiis, that this estate seems to ha\e hceu 
in the jiossession of the family for a 
t!»"iis.ind yeais. 

The rtppi/vhas already heeii mentioned 
It juye 153. The urn hears tins insenp- 
tlnli — •> 

A • CAKCTXA • SELCTA ‘ ANKoS MI. 

Th 


The lelief displays one of the i ai w eio',- - 
a proof, .imini;' many othms, Ili.it .itter the 
Roman loinpiest the Ktiiisi.in-i adhered tr» 
then fiinoi.d eiislonis On anothi'i inn the 
same name— av 'ckh'na • skh'i\ — oi-enrs in 
Ktiiisi’ari ehaia«‘tcr.s. One (*f the niodein 
j'atC'i ot VolteiiM is railed “ I'mta a Sel( i '* 
<\m it have domed it'i name ftom tlie 
aiiiicnt family ot Seh la, ratlu*r than fiom 
the hloeks of it*, m.isoiny, oi of the ]i.ive- 
iiient ' 

® DempsteiMKtiiir. He;;. I. ]> gives 

a detailed aecount of the vanou.s imliviiliials 
of this illustrious family, ulioare mentionnJ 
hy aiieient wiiteis ; hut still hotter notn-ns 
will he found in Snntirs Dn tmnary of 
(rreek ami Roman Jhography. Cf. Miillei, 
Ktrusk. I. pp. 416 -S. 
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'J’his lUinil}' has continued to exist from the days of the Etruscans, 
vdmost down to our own times ; though it now appeal’s to be 
extinct. T learned the general opinion at Volterra to be, that 
the last of his race was a bishop, who died in 1765. His epitaph 
in tlie Catliedral calls him, “ Phil. Nic. Coecina. Patric. Volat. 
/enopolit. Kpus, Ac.’' Pantozzi, the ciiatodc of the Museum, 
however, assures ]iie tliat ho remembers a priest of this name 
soiiK* forty or fifty years since ; and as he is a barber, he should, 
rv q/lirioj be well informed on such points. In Demi>ster’s time, 
nmre than two centuries since, the himily was flourishing — “//odic 
iiohdihttc sun vifjfd ” — and two of its members, very studious men, 
and nd hoitns nrtes nnti," were his intimate friends. ■ One t>t’ 
them rejoiced in the ancient name of Aldus Cecina.^ 

Another Etruscan family of Volterra, of which there are several 
urns, is the 

or “ Cija('na; ” the (irracchus, or it may be, the Gracuhanus, of 
the Piomans. 

I'he Flavian has been already mentioned, as one of the Etrus- 
can families of Volterra. In its native form, as found on these 
urns, it was written Vlavi:.”' 

'Fhe inscriptions on these urns are generally carved on the 
stone, and fllled with black or red 2 )aint, more frequently the 
lath'r, to make them more legible ; so that they are often preserved 
Avith remarkable freshness." 

These cin(*rary tirns of Volterra cannot lay claim to a very 
remote anti<|uity. 'riiey are umpiestionably more recent than 
many of those of other Etruscan sites. This maybe learned from 
the stGe of art — the best, indeed the only safe criterion — which is 
never of that archaic character found on certain reliefs on the 
altars or vippi of (liiusi and Perugia. The freedom and mastery 

^ DcMiipftU'r, I. 11 . 23a. All A. Ceeina Vol. I. mi. 170, 180) ; “Sktres,” 
wroto tlio histoiy of his native city — also at Cliiusi ; “Tlapuni," wntteii 
“ Xotizio Ivtoiichc (li Voltoii.i”~i)t*rhaii'i “ Tlauoni,” in sonic of the Latin iiisciip* 
it IMIS ikMMiister’s fiiciid. Ingliimiiu (I. p. tions ; <’neunab, L.vucina, Saucnt, TheL' 
7) nifiitions a Lorenzo Aulo Occin:^ a pi-o- muia, Kanazuia, and others, which I have 
pnetor, at Vol ten a, a\1io iiiado c.\cavations seen on no otlier Ktriiscun site. 

Ill 1710. .‘Pliny (XXXIII. 40) tolls us that 

- Anion;^ the Ktriisean inscriptions in vas used in this way in sepulchial 

this iiiiiM'uin, I ohserved the names of and other inscriptions, to make the letters 
ritiMTi," which occurs also at llomarzo, moie distinct. 

Asyn-. Chiiisi ■ .and ..rcriurin.. .iMVi - -- - 
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,1* and tlie skill in composition, at times evinced, bespeak 

tiic period of Homan domination ; while the defects display not 

much the rudeness of early art, as the carelessness v)f the time 

„t' the tloca<lciice.‘ 

There’ are other sepulchral monuments of a different character 
ill this Museum — strhCf or slabs, with Etruscan inscriptions, and 
, ipj,} of club-like, or else phallic, form. 

of tfri'n-cotta are the figures of an old man and woman reclining 
together as at a bampiet, and probably forming the lid of an urn. 
rhev are full of expression. Monuments in this material are 
larclv found at Volterra; yet there are a few urns of very small 
xi/c, with the often repeati’d subjects of the Theban brotlu’rs, and 
< adiiius or dasoii destining the teeth-sprung warriors with the 
ploiuih. 1'he figures on the lids are generally wrapt in togas, 
and recline, not as at a bampiet, but as in slumber."’ 

The most remarkable urn in this material is oiu’ from the .sc.// /’ 
of lS7t, which b(‘ars a novel and most startling subject in relief. 
A woman draped, and holding aloft a rod or a sw’ord in her right 
hand, stands in a <’a.r drawn through the air by four winged 
dragons, or serpents, of enormous si/e, which though wide ai>art, 
appear to be all approaching the spectator. T'w'o of these 
monsters spring from the antt/.r of the car, tw’o from its wlu’els, 
which s(’em to be rushing through fiamos. On the earth below, a 
ligure of each sex has sunk on one knee, and looks up with awe 
and terror at the fearful dragons, passing over their heads, wdiose 
‘'Uiicniatural dimensions dwarf them to pigmies. At one (‘iid ot 
the iirn, Charun with open wdngs and w’itb mouth wide ami 
distorted, sits in an attitude of grii’f, and at the opposite end is a 
l.asa in a similar attitude. It has been suggested that this scene 
lepresents the flight of Medeia from Corinth to Atbeiis in a cliari»)t 
drawn by winged dragons, — ® 


^ 1 Ill'll irami, ulinsc ciitciu»ii seems to l»c 
' Inert} tlie pieseiiec or aliseneo of the beaul, 
‘■"ij'iis a very late date to these urns of 
V.ilten.i. In tnitli he rc^'anls them lather 
. 1 " Rninan than Etruscan ; and as lie con- 
'•ideis certain hiis-relicfs, evenwlieii of veiy 
.nehaie clmracter, to be Mihscquent to the 
vear 4.11 of Rome, because the males aie 
ifl'icbentcd lieardless ; so thes**, he infeis 
I'V cdiiipaiiMtii, must lie of a very late date 
- the k'st, of the days of the first KmneioA; 
the Morst, of the time of Alexander Sev crus 
>md duvnwanls. Mon. Etrus. I. pp. 


heard in deteimiiiiiiji the .i^e’of mouumeiils 
li.is all eady been shown. \ol. 1. ji. .iMl, 
In^'hir.imi (I. pp. 82, 247) also thinks Ihosn 
urns the oldest, w-hich have leliets at tin* 
einN, Krause they must have been made 
when the tombs weie not ciowdcd, .itid the 
Unix ronld he placed far enough ap.iittoi- 
the decorations to he seen. Hut this, as a 
lost of antupnly, is not to he relied <in. 

' The toga, be it icincmbcicd, w'ls uscil 
in Imperial times as a shioud alone in the 
gre.ater part of Italy. Jii veil. Sat III. 171. 
c Hull. Inst. 1S74, p. 2:rh If the male 
.the 
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Aderat demissus ab asthera uurrus 
Quo siinul oscendit, frenatoque colla draconum 
PermulHit. manibiisque levcs agitavit hal?enas ; 

Sublimis rapitur.' 

«ii(l tliis seems to be the true interpretation of tliis weird subjcTi. 

One of the most archaic monuments in the Museum is u bav 
relief of a bearded warrior, of life-size, on a large slab of ^ ollov» 
sandstone, which, from the Etruscan insciiption annexed, would 
seem to be a stch^, or flat tombstone.” He holds a lance in om- 
hand, and his sword, which hangs at his side, with the other. 
The peculiar rpiaintncss of this figure, approximating to tin- 
Egyptian, or rather to the Persepolitan or Jhibylonian in styh, 
yet with strictly Etriiscnii features, causes it to be justly regarded 
as of high antifpiitv. It is very similar to the warrior in relief 
found near Ficsolc, and now in the Palazzo Honarroti at Florence, 
thougli of a character less decidedly archaic.''^ 

'I’he capital of a Composite column, with heads among tlie 
foliage, resc'inbling that in CampanaiTs garden at J'oscianelhi, n 
A vorthy of i)articular attention. 

'riiere is a headless statue of a woman with a child in her anas, 
of marble, with an 1‘ltruscaii inscription on her right arm.^ h 
Avas found in the amphitheatre. 'J'he child is sAvaddled iu the 
unnatural manner still practised by Italian mothors.^ 

'riiore is not much pottery in this Museum ; enough to sh(‘\^ 
the characteristic features of Yulterran ware, but nothing of t*\- 


proliahly (lljiiikc, for \>liosc wiko .kiwui h.ul 
do'.ortoil tlio sorccioss. 

7 Ovid. Met. YII. lilS. 

** Ingliiriimi (IV. p. 84) siii'gests tint it 
iii.iy liiivu foiined tlic (l(M)r, or closiii;' .slali, 
nf tomb, nml the wuiior may lepiesent 
till* ;;uai ili.m Lai . Tlic rimtoi/c <U‘i*Iaro'« that 

it foniied the dom to the Orotta del Mui' 

. , « 
iiiiiit. 

'* It Ih illustrated byOoii, III. cl. 4, tav. 
IS, 2; Ingbiraini, VI. tav. A; Mii*ali, 
Ital. av. Kdiu. Uv. 14, 2 ; Ant. Cop. ItnI. 
tav. .^»1, 2. 

* Tlic iiiseiiplinii would run tliii.<» in 
Roman lettois — 

Mr • KANA • I.AUTIIIAS TAA a 
^KI. • CHINET • MTH. 

- Dempster, tab. 42 ; Gori, HI. p. 6a, 
el. 1. tab. 9 ; Gerhard, (lottlieit. d. £tru.sk. 
taf. III. 1. Some have thought tliis statue 
represented Xortia, or the Fortune of the 


Kti ii.v’aiis, ba’aiise flic Foitune of I’m 
iichtc IS desciibed by Cicero (de Dhiii. II 
41) .IS musing the infant Jove, raiis.ini. 1 ' 
(I.V 16, 2) says this goddc.ss at TIicIh' 
w.is lepieseiited bearing the infant IMutii- 
ill her arms. Others have thought tlu" 
sUtiie might be Diana, or Ceics, or 
Mitli the infant Hercules. Gerhaid, ho" 
ever, thinks it represents Kileithyi.i 
.Iiiiio.Liieiiia,*tlie goddess of Tyrgi. G»t- 
theiten der Ktriisker, pp. Hi), 6U, The 
inaible of \ihith it ia formed is not tliat "i 
Can.nrii, but .*1 giey description, whiih i-* 
said to l»e iiuairied in the Tuscan MaremiU'' 
In Allierti’s time this statue was lynn? •" 
one of the streets of Volterra, together Mith 
a statue of Mars, ‘ ‘ very eimningly MTought. 
and Mindly urns of alalmster, storied Mith 
great art, on which .are certain cliaractci'. 
undeiMtooil liy none, albeit many call thcin 
Etruscan.” 
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u ith cliei^k-iiioccs, in oxcellont prosorva- 
; imnierons snmll liyiircs uf Lares 
‘>r divinities, among them 
tall Lemur, unnaturally elongated, 
^•>me thirty inclics liigh, like that shown 


tnioidiiiary interest. 'Fhe painted vases of this site are very 
,]ilnior to those of Vulci, Tanpiinii, or Chiiisi. Tlie shajies are 
iiiie.iiidy, the elay is coarse, the varnish 
in'itlior Instrous nor durable, the design 
,,t' peculiar rudeness and rustieity. 

Staring silIioHcitd heads, or a few large 
tlgares carelessly sketched, take the 
jtlace of the exquisitely designed and 
«lcHcately iinished groups on the best 
^M^cs of \'ulci. Of the early styles 
nf Mtriiscan pottery — the Egyptian 
and the ^Vrchaic (Ireek — with black 
li'^iurcs on the yellow ground of the 
«lay, Volterra yields no examples. 

W llow tigures on a black ground betray 
a more ri'cent date, aiul the best speci- 
inciis seem but unskilful copies of 
l^tnl^cau or (irroek vases of the latest 
st\lc. Everything marks the decailence 
of the (‘(‘ramographic art.*’ 

Vet tlu'iv is an ancient ware of great 
I'e.iuty, aluK'st peculiar to Volterra. 

It IS of black clu}', sometimes plain, 

''oiiictimes ribbed, sometimes deco- 
Mted with colour and >\ith tigures in 
I'elu t; but ill simple eleganci* of form, 
iiiid brilliancy of varnish, it is not 
^iirpa>sed by the ancient pottery of 
•mv other site in Etruria. 

I here is a fair collection of figured 
''p(‘( Khi, or mirrors, in this Aluseum — 

^‘»ine in a good style of art. ^I’lie most 
oinmon subject is a winged Lasa, or 
Among the bronzes is a helmet 



"f Vollcr.,. 

i ’’ T'l T^njiunii a„.l 

.IKKinftllar v.a*>!r X.'i 'l* Jie'OirCt ~ 
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in the woodcut ; besides eauMahm, sitnhe, strigils, knives, flesh- 
hooks, and the usual metal furniture of Ktriiscan tombs. 

There arc iilso numerous Etruscan coins — many belongiiijf to 
the ancient Volatcrne, and found in the neighbourhood. Tliev 
are all of copper, cast, not stnick— 
some are dupondn, or double 
full three inches in diameter, with 
a beardless d anus-head, wearing 
petasns, on the obverse, and a dol- 
phin, with the word ‘‘ Vklatiiiu ' 
in large letters around it, on th<' 
revei*se. The smaller coins, from tin* 
as down to tlie niicia, ditfer from 
these ill having a club, or a crescent, 
in place of tlie dolphin. TJie Janus- 
'head is still the arms of Volteriji. 
'riui dolphin marks the maritime power 
of the city in ancient times. ^ 

Among the minor curiosities an* 
spoons, pins, and dice of ivory; aatru- 
(jali, or huckle-bones, which furnished 
the sann‘ div(‘rsioii to the Greeks., 
Etruscans, and Homans, as to school- 

•* V'oltcini rrosfutH a min*c complete series ol 
coins tluui any otlior Ktrubcan ( ity. Uut tliey aie all 
of ; none of gold »»i’ .silver. The ns li:n Mmic- 

times the jnow of a ship on the revei’sc, as m tli.it 
of eaily Rome; and sometimes a single head, iiistoii i 
of the J.inns, on the ohvcise. This Janns-hr.id w.i-' 
put on coins, .says Athunaeus (XV. c. 4*1), Iwimum' 
Jniins Mu-s the Jiist to eoin money in Inwi/o , on 
Hhioh acfoiint m.my cities of (h'cece, Italy, ami 
Sicily assumeil his he;ul as their device. Cf. ]\Iacroh 
Satiini. 1. 7. But Servius(ad Virg. ^u. XII. 19'') 
gives a iiiiicli moie reasonahle explanation — tli.it it 
symbolised the union of two people under one go\ em- 
inent, and this Intel pi eta tion is received by inmleni 
wTiters Lan/i, Sagg. 11. p. 98. Melchiorri, Bull- 
Inst. IS."?'.*, p. 113. The dolphin is understood to 
mark a city w itli a port —in any case it is an Rtru.si.in 
symbol — Ti/rrhcnuH inscis. These coins with tlio 
legend of “ Velathii " were at first ascribed to 
Yelitrseof the Volsci, but their reference to Volatcrne 
i.s now unquestioned. Ct supra, page 139. 

The coins of Velathri are illustrated by Lanzi, ll. tav. 7 ; Bemiister, I. tab. fitl-D • 
Guamacci, Origini Italiche, 11. tav. 2t)-22 ; Iiigltiraini, III. tav. 1, and 4 ; Mawlii and 
Tessieri, .^s grave, cl. 111. tav. 1. Sec also Muller, Etriisk. I. i>. 332 ; L€i«iu’'f 
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iu our own day ; and sundry articles in variegated glass, 
^oine of great delicacy and beauty. 

Tliere is also a collection of Etruscan jewellery — jihiihp 
4)t' lan’e si/e, rings for the fingers, \vitli Etruscan inscriptions ; and 
ear-rings, all wTouglit in gold; scaralKci, but not numerous: 
•I few are from Egypt. These ai*ticles are not found in such 
abundance at Volterra, as on some other Etruscan sites. TJie 
most curious and beautiful jewellery this iiecrojiolis lias yielded is 
preserved in the Etruscan ^Muscuin at Florence. 

Ill the Casa Cinci there was formerly a valuable collection of 
urns and otlier Etruscan relics, hut tlie greater part of them lias 
now been sold. In the Casa (liorgi, there was also a collection 
of urns.'’' 


APPENDIX TO CHAFPER XLTV. 


XoTK. — T uk Cumux or 'iiik Kiiu’scws. — S(‘c p. is-j. 

Till. ( 'lull nil of the Etruscans an .is by no iiksiiis identical with the ( h.iicii 
4 >r tin* (Jiccks. Ih. Ainhrosi li, in his woik, •* Ih* ('haroiit(‘ Eliiisco," ( ii- 
di ,^^()lll^to shoN\ that tlicrc w.is no ;m!do‘!:> lictwci'ii tlicin ; thoiif^li o b mii^ 
th(*oii,mii of tlic Etrnscan, as of the (i reck, to E^ypt (Diod. Sic. 1. 

]* S*J, (d. Hhod.), whence ( 'haron was iiitiodiiccd iido (Jic«‘cc, to^cthci with 
thfOi|ihic doctrines, hctwc^si tlic .‘10th and 4t)th OlMiiiiiails (()(J0 — liiJO n. i .) ; 
ami thoii^li h<‘ thinks tlio Etruscan Chainii ow(‘S his oiij;in iinincdialdv tn 
the scenic travi sti<‘S (»f tin* (Ircck di.imatn* poets. Hr. Ih.nni (Ann. Inst. 
IS.iT, p. ‘Jlitl), liowi'Vcr, who 1 ejects this Oiphic oiijjjin of the Etriise.in 
t'iiaiiin, .md tliinks him Cahiric, maintains llie analo^»y hetweeii him and the 
.lued fdiym.ni of ir<*lh*nic niytliolo^'V. Ihit in tlie Etinsc.in s\stem lii‘ is 
Mtit imiely ‘'tin* pilot of the livid lake his ollice is alst) to destroy lifr , 
to eoTidiiet slnules to the other world ; and, nioie(>ver, to iDiment the souls 
»>f the guilty. 

r.ike tin' feiryman of the Styx, the Etiiisean ('h.iiiin is j^enei.illy leprisi nti d 
as a si|naUd and hideous old m.m, with llamiiijL^ eyes, and savji^e aspect hut 
lie h.is, moreover, the cnis, and often the tusks, of a hriite, and jias ^eiiei.dl_\ 
iie;,n(i features and coniph’xion, and frequently Minf;s — in sliorl, he .mswtis 
>'ell, (loven feet exccj)ted, to the modern conception of the devil. See tlie 
fiontispioee to this volume. Put instead of hands lie has .sometimes lion's 
|*a\\s. Tn the ]).qiiite<l tomhs of Etruria he is f;enei,al]y dejiieted of a livid 
hue, just as the demon Enrynomns, who d<*vonred the ilesh of the dead, was 
p.nnted by Polygnotns of a eolour hctw*een hlaek and blue, like that of lliis 


’ Uno of these represented rolyplicrau’ 
I'^'iiiing from his cave, and hinling rock*^a1 
1 lysses in his ship. A Juno inU^ioses. 
w ith drawn sword. In this Etruscan ver 
Nion of the mytli, the Cyclops h.as two eyes 
Ahcali. Ital 


urn showed carpontcis and sawyei'ssit tlini 
avocations; this is interprctfil hy Mnali 
(op. cit. t.iv. 49), as the building of tlie 
ship Argo. 1 )m\c seen a siniilar uiu in 
the museum of Leyden. 
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>\ln<h scttk* upon meat (Pans. X. 28, 7). 1I(* is distiiiguislicd, how,-V(T 
l)iiiu i])ally hy his altiihutts, cliicf of wliich is the haiumor or inallct 
hut 1 m* lias sonictiineH a sword in addition, or in place of it ; or (.J^p 
Jiuldi r, or oar, wliicli indicates his analogy to the Charon of the Greeks • {,, 
foiked stick, i)erhaps e<piivale]it to the emlaveaH of Mereuiy, to whoia is 
an infernal <leity he also coirespoinls ; or, it may be, a torch, or snakes Hi,, 
nsiial altiihutes of a Fury. ’ 

He is ino.st fn*<juently inlrodiieed intei^'eniiig in cases of vhilciil deatii 
and in such instances we iiiul his name recorded ; as in the relief with tin* 
death of Cl_\ tjcmncstra, described at jiage 170, ami as on a purely Ktiiisraa 
vase from Vulei, in which Ajax is dejneted immolating a Tiojan eaptne 
while “Charun” stands by, giimiing with savage delight (Alon. Jned. Inst! 
JI. tav. ; and as in the Fram,‘(ds painted tomb on the same site ( Vol. F. ]>. 44J()* 
lie is also ori<‘n re 2 )reHented as the mes.senger of Th'ath, leading or diiving 
the horse on which the soul is moiint«*d (ut suimi, ])p. IHI, 1^2) ; or, as rm n 
vase at lt»)me, and another from llomar/o, now at JJerlin, accompanying Hu. 

< ar ill which the soul is seated (Ann. Inst. 18:37, 2. p. 201 ; cf. \ol. I. j). .‘U;; 
ol this woik) ; or attending the procession of souls into the other worhl, as 
shown ill the Grotta de’ Poiripej, of Coineto (\'oI. I. ])j). ;;;J1 ftmj.; ef. Ami. 
Inst. 18;H, p. 270) ; though this scene both llraiin and AmbriKSch n'ganl as 
not so niiieh a ical representation of the infernal niinislcT and his eliaige, ns 
a soit <d' theatiical masquerade, siieh as were us(‘il in Ihieehic festi\als. 

Charun, in (he Ktiusean mythology, is also the toiineiitor of guilty smils; 
and his mallet or sword is the instrument of toitiiie. Such scenes an* 
.repn*seiit<Ml in the Grotta (/ardinale at Coiiieto (\'oI. F. p. lYM ; ef. Jlyens’ 
IFypog.ei <)f Tanpiijiia, Pt. II. jd. (>, 7, Pt. III. j)I. r>, G: Jiighir. iloii. 
Ktiiis. i\. tav. 27.) ; and in the Giotta Tartngliu at the same place (Vol. I. 
p. 884; henipst. Jl. tah. 88; [ughir. IV. tav. 24) ; in some iiis(aiiee.s tin* 
>ietim is depicted supjdieating for mercy (Aim. Inst. 18;{7, 2. p. 2G8). 

Ill many of these seems it is diilieult to dLslmgiiish between Charun ami 
otlier internal deimm.s, his attendants, wdu) <*aiTy hammers or other anaIog<ms 
altrihutes ; for two or nioie aie .sometimes intiodmeil in the same scene, as 
in that which forms the frontiB])ieee to this volume, and ns in the Giolta 
Cardiiiale at Coriieto, where many sueli beings, of both sexe.s, are sinniaily 
aiimsi. They ma> generally he supposed the attendants on Chaiiiii. .Mullei, 
indeed, consideis that in many in.stances these demons ollTftin.sean monuments 
repieseiit Manliw, tin* King of Hades (Ktrusk. III. 4, 10), a.s the Itoniaiis iii- 
trodueeil a figure of Pluto, armed with a hammei , at their gladiatorial combats, 
to i-aiiy oil Hie slain (Tertiill. ad Xat. I. 10). (hahard also (Gottheit. d. 
Ktiiisk. j)p. U>, G(>, tiif. ^ I. 2, 3) thinks it is ^Fantiis w'ho is often representeil on 
(liesi* mns, especially where he is clowned, though he ilistiiiguishcs the beings 
>\ith hanuueiS and other attrihules geueially hy the name of Chaniii. llotli 
Muller ami Gcrhai^l rid\*r the origin of the “ Mamlucus ” (Fest. ap. P. Diae. 
ditb curr: FMaut. Kud. IF. G, 51), the ridiculous clligy, with wddo jaw's ami 
chattel iiig teeth, bprne in the public games of the "Roinniis, to this source, 
ami consider it as a caricature of the Etruscan Charim, or leader of souls — 
Mamlucus— ryanju' ^lauiuiii Dux. Hut Chainn must bo regarded rather as a 
iiiiiiistei of Plautus, than as identical with him. He is often represented ou 
Etruscan urns, accompanied by female deihom* or Fates, who, in other cases, 
are substituted lor him. Dr. Ambrosch fancied that the sex of the demons 
imlicated that <if the defunct ; but fcmiale Fates or Furies are often intro- 
<Ine.ed..m(o. ...-P 1 
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“t’ Tlicluin Brotliors. Tlie eyes in the wings of (.'Imroii, or of 
.1 ft^iiale liis substitute, luue already been ineutioiie*! (at p. 17;j) 

iiiiiiiiating siipeiliuinan ])ower and intelligeiiee. 

Miillir CJiamii of the early (Ireek traditions may have 

l.niiagieat inf<‘rnal <leity, as in the later (Ireek poems; and thinks the 
KXi/irtices, or Cliarontie steps, of the (Ireek theatre, indicate a greatta- 
, \tt ii-'ioii of tlie iilea than is usually supposed. 

It may appear stiang<* that Cliarim has never been found dcsigm^d on 
i:tiiis<.ui mirrors, those monuments which jneseiit us, as Ihinsen remarks, 
uitli a liguiative dictionary of Etruscan mythology (Bull. Inst. ISlld, p. 1«). 
rills b(‘ explained by tlie non-sepiih-hral character of these articles. 
TIm* Ktniscan lady, while ilressing her hair or painting her cheeks, would 
.iiirly iclish such a memorial of her mortality under lier e>(‘s, but would 
j,ul\.r to look at tin* de(‘ds of gods or Iktocs, or the loves of Paris and 
I b Ini. ( tccasionally, however, it must be confessed that scenes of a funereal 
ili.ii.icter weie rejiri'sented on these mirrois. 

('Ii.iinii ^^as often introduced as giianliaii of tho sepulchre — as in the 
IMinted tomb of \ ulci (Vi)l. J. p. 4(‘il)) ; as in tliat of Ometo (ut aHpm, p. 51) ; 
ami .is also in a tomb at Chiusi, opened in 1837, whoro two (3i.nuns, huge 
!l^ life, w« le sculptured in high relief in tho doorway, threatening the inti iider 
w.ili then malh'ts (Ann. Inst. 1837, 2. p. 258). 

It h.is been rcniaiked by Muller, as well {is by Platner in his “ Beschrei- 
l-inig del Stadt Boni," that the (.‘hanin Michael Angelo has intiodiiced into 
lll^ (clehi.ited picture of the Last .ludgnient, partakes much nioie of thecon- 
(I plioii «d his Etiu>ean foief.ithers, th.in of the (beck poets. 

The mallet is eoiisuh-ied by Dr. Biaun rather ns a symbol, or distinctiie^ 
.ittiilmte, than as an instiument, yet it is occasionally represented as such 
111 one instance it is (h'coiated with a fillet (Ann. Tnst. 1837, 2. p. 2t»0) ; in 
..iiolher it is eiicirch d b\ a sis pent (Bull. Just. 1844, p. !)7). in e\ery case it 
appi ais to have an infernal lefennce ; in thednsde mjtholog> it is (“itlii r tlm 
iijstiiniieiil of A'lilcan, of the Cyclops, or of Jupiter Seiapis ; but os an Etrns- 
1 iiisMiihoI it isreferied b> Braun to the Cabiri, in whose mysterious w’orsliip 
In tliiiihs Cliaiiiu had his neat Jind origin. Gerhard, w'ho ombiaced the 
dot lime of the noithern origin of the Etruscans, a do( trine acceptable to 
(Inmans, suggests tbe analogy of Thor with his hammer; and leminds ns 
th.il ill tlie noilhein Ifr^ladogy there W’as also a feiryman lor the di-ad ; tlnit 
b ni.ilf demons, fiieiidly or iiinlignaiit, wen* in leadiiuss to eany otf tho soul , 
ami that even the Imrse, as in Etruria, was present foi the swift ride of tin- 
dead ((loltlieiteii der Etriisker. pj). 17, 57). 

I’oi Jinther imtiei's lespeeting the Etruscan Chaiim, see tfie W’oik of 
Ainbniseh, ‘‘Do Ch.aionte Elinseo,’’ and the rciiew of it liy Brami, Ann. 
Inst. 18;J7, 2. pp. 253 — 274, to which I am largely iiidehleil Ifcr tliis note. 
Amhroscirs woik 1 am not anpiainted writh, except through this article b} 
Bi. P>raun. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE MAEEMSIA. 


Guanla, mi dissc, al mare ; c vidi plana 
Gogh altri colli la Maiema tutta, 

Dilci’tivole molto, e poco sana. 

Ivi h Massa, (iroHsetto, e la distruota 
Givita vecliia, e ivi F()iK)l()nia, 

Clie apcniia pare tanto c inal condiita. 

Ivi e ancor ovo fne la Scndonia. 

QiiCHte cita c altre duo non dicn, 

Sonn iHjr la Marema en verso Koina, 

Famosc c gnaudi per lo tempo antico. 

Faccio deoli Uberti. 


The green Maicmma 

A sun-briglit waste of beauty— )et an air 
Of brooding sadnesa o'er the si'cne is shed ; 

Ab) human footsiep tiiM-ls the lone domain— 

The dcscit of luxuriance glows in vain. 

Hkmans. 

These lines of Mrs. Hemans present a true summer pictiiru 
of the Tuscan Mareuima; and sucli is the idea generally rim- 
ceived of it at -Ml seastwa alike by most Englishmen, except ns 
regards its beauty. For few have a notion that it is other tlimi 
a desett seashore swamp, totally without interest, save as a 
preserve of .wild hoai'S and roe-bucks, withoift the picturesque, 
or antiquities, or good accommodation, or anything else to 
compensate for the dangers of its fever-fraught atmosphere— in 
short, * 

“ A wild and melancholy waste 
Of putrid marshes,” 


as desolate and perilous as the Tomptine. They know not that 
it is full of the picturesque and beautiful ; a beauty peculiar and 
somewhat savage, it is true, like that of au Indian maiden, yet 
fascinating in its wild unschooled luxuriance, and offering abun- 
dant food for the pencil of the lU’tfst And the imagination of the 
poet. They think not that in summer alone it is unhealthy: 

tlint fl’Olll OpfnllPl* f/i AFov if lo <ru fi'nn fis/MYT ii/wirMia trotinillN 
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fljiy other part of Italy, and may be visited and explored with 
impunity. They scarcely remember that it contains not a few 
sites of classical interest; and they forget that it has excellent 
roiul'^, and railroads, which bring it into regular communication 
^Mtll risa, Siena, Florence, and Koine; and that its accommoda- 
tions are as good as will be found on most by-roads in tlie 
Italian Peninsula. 

4’he road that runs from Volterra southward to the ^larcmma 
is “ caiTiageablc throughout, though somewhat rugged in parts, 
and nowhere to be rejoiced in after heavy rains. At the foot of 
the long-drawn hill, and five miles from Volterra, are thi‘ Saline, 
the government Salt-works, where the deep wells and the evapo- 
lating factories are well worthy of inspection. 'I’lirongh tin* 
Imllow dous the Cecina of classical renown,’ a small stream in a 
^\i(le sandy bed, between wooded banks, and here spanned by a 
.sii^^pension bridge,— verily, as the natives say, ‘‘ luia unni hclhi 
(osw'” in the midst of this wilderness. From the wcaided 
licights beyond, a magnificent view of Volterra, with her mural 
diadem, is obtained. A few miles further is romaraiice, a neat 
little town, said to have a comfortable inn. L(‘t the traveller 
then, who would halt the night somewhere on this road, remem- 
ber the same, especially if it be his intention to visit the cele- 
hi’atcd borax-works of ^loiite Cerboli, about six miles distant.'’ 
At (’astelnnovo, a village some ten or twelve miles beyond 
I’maarance, L can promise him little comfort. All this district, 
beyond (histclnuovo and Mouterotpiido, is boracie, and the 
hilh on every hand are ever shooting foWh the hot and fetid 
vapour ill numerous tall white columns, which, by moonlight on 
tlu-u- dark slojii's, look like “ (luills upon the fretful porcupine.” 

Some miles beyond Castelnuovo, the road, which lias been 
contmually ascending from the Cociiia, attains its greatest eleva- 
fion. I lore it commands a prospect of vast extent, o\h‘r a wide 
<‘xpaii>(* of undulating country to the sea, nearly twenty miles 
dNtant, with the promontory of Piombino and Populoiiia rising 
hke an island from the dei*p, and the lofty peaks of Flba semi 

I’liny (III. 8) shows that the river ha«l referred to it as a river, as Cluver (TI. p. 

^ II! Mine iiruno in his time, “Huvius 4()9)opines,Mhowoul(lreadtliGjta'.asc— 
curlier we know not; “P^trusca et loea ot fluiuina,'’ instead of 

’ll ]'i<» i-dily from vciy remote times. ]Uoh', the ciineiit >ersioii — “ Joca et nonuiia.” 
till ' amonjj the towns on = An excellent desciiption of these w oiks 

ui t" 1 f V** “Cecina,’ is given in Murray’s Il.mdliook. See also 

'ea-i Of ^ada Volaterrana,. the port llcpetti, ir. Lagoui, Monte Cerboli, To- 
'Oi[<‘h was nfiflr ifa u- i * 
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dimly in the far liovizon. Among the undulations at tlie foot of 
the height, wliich the road here crosses, is the hill of Castiglioin* 
Renianli, Avhich ''Inghirami pronounced to be tlie site of tho 
Yctiilonia of antiquity. 

'riiough ] had taken this road with the intention of vihiti]i(» 
this liill, ] fail(?d to reach it, being deterred by one of tlu.M* 
sudden deluges of rain common in southern climates, 
hui’st like a water-spout upon me, just as I had begun to 
descend; and I therefore regained the shelter of my cariritum 
witli all speed, and made the best of my way to Massa. I pusMd 
this site willi the less regret, for my friend, ^Ir. Ainsley, li;i(l 
twice i)reviously visited the spot funiished with directions fVoiii 
Ingliirami himself, and had sought in vain, in a careful exiiini. 
nation of the ground, for any remains of Ktruscan antiquity, or 
for any traces of an ancient city of inAportancc. He found it, 
Ingliirami indeed had described it, ‘‘ a circumscribed mound, not 
more than half a mile in circuit, and quite incapable of lioldinj* 
a city such as Vctulonia must have been.” On it were to lu* 
seen only the ruins of a casth* of the middle ages, overgroiMi 
with enormous oaks, and he could not “ perceive among tin- 
extant masonry a single stone which bore a trace of aiiciriit 
Tyrrhene construction, such as might corr(‘Si)ond with tin- 
remains of tin' Ktruscan city of Vctulonia.” Why then dnl 
Tnghiranii snpiiose this to have been the site of that faiaoib 
city? First — because he finds the hill so called in ccrtniii 
documents of the middle ages, one as far hack as the ch'Yciitli 
i'cntury.^ Secondly — because it is not far from the river Coniiii. 


^ Inifbiiaiiii, lliceivliu <li Vetulonia, pi*. 
of), 3t>, K*2. al?«o ill the Mc- 

inerio dell’ Iiifititnte. IV. pp 95-13(1. 

■* Hk. di Yetul. j). ; cf. llciK'tti V. 

p. 79(1. Htw tliJ.^ Jicquiied the iiaiiic 
of Vctulonimu wliudi it luuo ilmiiif; tlio 
laiilillc .lyr'*, it is not easy to say. That it 
boro this aiijicll.ition in Ktriisoan times we 
liavo no pioof, Tliat the iiiiiiics uf jdaccs 
A\c‘re often altcied h} tiie andeiits ve have 
cvidoiiio ill Etniria and its confines — 
tliimeis was changed to Climium, Agylla to 
Oieie, Aiiiinia to Saturnia, Nequinum to 
Narnia, Fcl ina to Ilononia — and know 

that the name of a toMn was soinetiines 
tiansfciiTd fiom one site to another, as in 
Falerii ainl Vohinii— and that names vere 
ocpiuiionally mnltipliod mc see in Clusiuin 
Vetus and CIiimuiu Xovum ; in Arretium 


Vetns, Arretium Fideiis, and Ainti.ii,. 
Julium. It must also he lenieinheieil tli it 
the noinenclatmc of tlie middle is i." 
evidence of that of more early tnin"* 
Tliroiigli the fond iiartiality of an eivlt- 
mastic for his native place, or the hhui'k' 
of some anti«piaiy, aiitieiit, names weu' 
often attacdied to sites, to Inch theyli'l 
not belong. Sucli eriois would soon how 
ever heenme traditional with the iit-uph. 
anxioiia to maintain the honour ui ihni 
native town, and would even pa'S ml' 
their documents ami monumental iiispup' 
tions. Thus it was that Civita Castellaa‘‘ 
• waij made the ancient Yen; and tliii- 
Annio’s forgerie.s and capiiciou.s lu'incu- 
clatuic became eurieut for ages in the tra- 
ditions of^hc people. 
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uliicli abounds in hot springs, some of which lie thinks must 
liiiM’ been those mentioned by Pliny as existing,— rwi ]V/«- 
luiumi;”'' besides being in the immediate ii^hbourlinod of a 
l.ikt' — Eago Cerchiaio — of hot sulpliuveous Water. I'hirdly — 
lucjiiise a few Etruscan tombs have been found in the vicinity. 

I 'Diirthly — and on this Inghirami laj^s most stress — because tlie 
situation assigned to Vetulonia by Ptoleth'y was in the distiict 
coiiipriscd between Volterra, Siena, and Populoiiia,'' wliich he 
tliiiiks may correspond with this hill of Castiglioiie Bernardi. 
N't vcrtbcless, so little could he reconcile this circumscribed siti* 
^\ltlltllat of a first-rate city, such as Vetulonia is described to 
Iiiivc been, that he was driven to suppose tlie existence of two 
jiiicicnt cities or towns of that name — the one of great renown 
iMiig on the northern slopes of the Cimiiiiaii ; the other, that 
liiiiious for hot springs, occupying this hill of Castigru)ne.' 

'flic views of the late Cavaliere Inghirami, coming from a man 
of ai)i)roved arclneological eminence, arc entitled to all respect. 
I bit be broached them in this instance without conlidence, and in 
ignorance of another site in the jMaremma, which, laid lie known 
it, he would have admitted to have much stronger claims to he 
regarded as that of the ancient Vetulonia. Let it here sulliee to 
incntioii that Mr. Aiiisley’s description and sketches of Castiglioiie 
Bcniardi reprosimt it in entire accordance with the admission of 
Inghirami, as a small, isolated, conical hill, about the size of tlu‘ 
Poggio di Gajella at Chiusi, ceilainly not so large as the Cas- 
tclliiia at Taripiiiiii — a mere ^^potjgcito angnsta^'' or “ uwntirdlo” 
Use Inghirami’s own words, without any level space that could 
juliiiit of an Etruscan town, even of fourth or fifth-rate iinport- 
aiu e. M. Noel des Vergers also was convinced by tlie evidence 
*>f his own eyes, that it was impossible for the Poggio di Castig- 
lieiie Bernardi to have been the site of an ancient city.^ To which 
1 may add, that if this were an Etruscan site, as the neighbouring 

' Plin. N. n. II. lOU. Vetulonia, and fell bm-k upon his hill of 

liic. di. Yetnl. p. 93. But liow little Castiglionc. His opinion that this was 

Ptolyniy is to be trusted — how full ho is of the site of Vetulonia is supported hy Dr. 

t^nois.ind inconsistencies, that if the towns Amhrosch, who to recoiudlo this mean site 

ot Kliinia were arranged OiCcording to the with that of Vetulonia is driven to attempt 

l.ttitiidcs and longitudes ho assigns to them, to invalidate the evidence of Silius Itiliciis 

"u should have an entirely new map of the as to the imi)ort.ance and grandeur of that 

land— I have shown at length in an article aneiciii city. I have replied to his oh- 

the Classical Museiiro, 1844, No. V. jections in the above-mentioned paper in 

I'l'. the Classical Museum. 

' Bit eu he di Vetulonia. n. 50. Ileulti- ^ Ktinrie et Ics Etnismies. I. p. 42. 
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tombs seem to indicate, it can liavo been onl}' one of the tliousainl 
and one villnges'^d castles” — enatella viclqiie — which existed 
in this land. 14|p|tveller may rest satisfied that no remains of 
an Etruscan to\(|flibe to be seen on the spot. Should he wish to 
verify the fact, lie %*ill find accommodation at Monte llotoiulo, n 
town two or three mil||||||rroni tlie Poggio of Castiglionc ; and he 
can see, in the hoiise^f Signor Baldasserini, the proprietor of 
tins tnintdj a number of vases and other Etruscan antiquities, 
discovered in the neighbourhood. 

A descent of many miles through a wild tract of oak forests, 
underwooded with tamarisk, laurestinus, and brushwood, leads to 
the plain of ^lassa. That city crowns the extremity of a long 
range of heights, and from a distance somewhat resembles 
Harrow ; but its walls and towers give it a more imposing air. 
Though tlie see of a bishop, with nearly 3000 inhabitants, niid 
one of the principal cities of the Maremma, Massa is a mean, 
dirty place, without an inn — unless the chandler’s shop, assumin'* 
the name of Locanda del Sole,” may be so called. The Duoino 
is a small, neat edifice, of the thirteenth century, in the Byzantiiu* 
style, with a low dome and a tiiplc tier of arcades in the fayadc. 
The interior is not in keeping, being sj)oilt by modci'ii additions, 
and has notliing of interest beyond a very curious font of earh 
date, formed of a single block. 

Massa has been supposed by some to occupy the site ol 
Vetulonia, an opinion founded principally on the epithet “ Veter- 
iiensis,” attached to a town of this name by iVmmiaiius Marcel- 
linus,'*^ the only ancient writer who speaks of ^lassa, and which is 
regarded as a corruption of “ Vetulonicnsis.” The towns-pooplc, 
ready to catch at anything that would confer dignity on then* 
native place, have ado[)ted this opinion, and it has bec^ome a local 
tradition ; not to he the more credited on that account. I ha^e 
little doubt, liowever, tliat there was originally an Etruscan 
po})ulation on the spot. Adjoining the town, to the south-east, 
is a height, or rather a cliflf-bound table -land, called Poggio di 
Vetreta, or Vuetreta, which has all the features of an Etruscan 
site. It is about a mile in length, and three-quarters of a mile 
in its greatest breadth ; it breaks into cliffs on all sides, except 
where a narrow isthmus unites it to the neighbouring heights. 
No fragments of ancient walls coqld I perceive ,* but there are 
not a few traces of sepulchres in the cliffs.^ It is highly i)robabl<J 

'•* Amm. Maivcll. XIV. 11, 27. He Cafsar, tlie fasptber of Julian the Apostate. 
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tint the original name of tliis town is to be traced in its Roman 
jippellation (if that, indeed, belong to this which indicates, 

not Vetulonia, but rather Volturnus or ^nlJ|p|Mbas its root; and 
the town may have taken its name from a sMfcto one of those 
Mtruscan deities, on or near the spot/^ 

I’lie rock is here a rich red tiifo, mi ^ indurated, and pic- 
tiirestpiely overhung with ilex. Traces^? volcanic action are 
orciisionally met with in this part of Italy, though the liigher 
iiKUintaiiis are of limestone, sandstone, or clay slate. 

I'liis height commands a magnificent view. The wide Maremma 
lies outspread at your feet, and the eye is led across it by a long 
straight road to the village of Follonica on the coast, some twelve 
,»r thirteen miles distant. Monte Calvi rises on the right, over- 
hanging tlie deep vale of the Cornia ; and many a village sparkles 
nut fr«)m its wooded slopes. The heights of riombino and 
Pnpulouia rise beyond it, forming the northern horn of the Bay 
nt‘ Follonica; the headland of Troja, with its subject islet, forms 
tlie southern ; the tower-capped islet of Cerboli rises between 
tliem; and the dark, abrupt peaks of Elba, the dim island of 
Monte Cristo, and the deep blue line of the Mediterranean, 
hound the horizon.^ 


.110 simic s(‘puloliral niolics, and so also in 
tlio KM'ks beneath Massa itself Mr. Ainsley 
(-Ikoivc' 1, in the cUlfs of the Poggio di 
Vrtieta, ssoine imssaijcs running far intt) 
tlic UM'k, like the lluclie de’ Sar.ndni at 
\'iltoir.i. They were piobably seweis. 

IhiAj lieight theio is also a (haidiiio 
'll Vneticta. This name has been supposed 
1 1 l.(j derived fioiii Vetulonia, but i.s more 
I>i>ib,ib]y ;i (onuptioii of the Litiii a]>pclla- 
tiMii (if the town ; if it be not latber tracW 
ble to the gbl^^-fa(’tol les, once eommoii in 
till-, ib^tlu■t. Ingliir. Kie di Vetul. p. oil , 
Mciiior. Inst. IV. p. l*2l). Ximcncs (cited 
b' Inghirami, oji. eit. p. fi2) as^cits tho 
' iirrenc} of a tradition at Ma.ss.i, that in a 
•lin.-AO \vuod five miles west of that town, 
■uf the rums of the city of Vetulonia ; but 
I'l^birami ascribes this tiaditioiito its tiiic 
‘‘"'lice, as ivill jiresently be shown. 

Kci»ctti (Ilf. p. 13JJ) does not think 
there is sufficient authority for identifying 
the Miissa Veteriiensis of Marcelhnus w\|tb 
this town of Massa Marittiiiia ; for he shows 
(' f p. 109) that nuinerons places, not only 
in Tuscany, but in the Papal State, e.spe- 
cialjy 


hud the title of Maswi, i.r., “a largo estate,” 
111 the middle ages, most of which have 
now droiiped it. He incllrie.s to iccogiiiso 
the, hiith-place of (lalliis in Vittilsi, and 
would read “ Ma.ssa Veteil»cnsis,” instead 
of “ Veterneusis.” Cliiver (II. p. 
howevei, did not licsitito to identify tho 
modem M.tssa with that of .V. Maiccllinus. 

For V«)lturnus and Voltuina, or Vci- 
tummis and Voltumna, see Oliap. XX-WI. 
p. 33. Vetei nensis, deprived of il.s Latin 
mljectival teimin.ation, heeome.s Vetciui or 
Vetcniii, which .seems iiothpig hut a cor- 
luption ()[ the Etmscan Velturna, or Vel- 
thurna, the Latin Voltuinus, according to 
the ficqneiit Homan sulMitution of o for 
tho Etrusc.an e. Vclthur or VoltUuina 
was also an Etruscan pioiier name, fre- 
fpicntly found inscribed on tho walls of 
tombs and on sepulchral monuments, <and 
may have had the same rchitioii to this 
town, that the ancient family Omcina had 
to the river of that name. 

* Massa is 38 miles from Yolterra, 40 
from Siena, 16 from Casielnuovo, 20 from 
Piornhino, 24 from Popiilonia, 24 from 
£7riirJV'dLa. SO « 
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Its elevated position might be supposed to secure IMassa from 
the pestiferous atin^here of the Maremina ; but such is not tho 
case. The citj^yn not suffer so much as others on lower 
ground, yet has^JId name, proverbialised by the Saying, 


Massa, Mnfisa— 

Salute paBsa. 

It is a dreary roa^to Follonica across^the plain. T,ot the 
traveller, however, drive on rather than pass the night at Massn ; 
for the inn, though tjf no high pretensions, is far more comfort- 
able at the f)rmer plaOc. Follonica, indeed, is much mou* 
fri'quentcd, lying on the tail-road from Eome to Leghorn and 
Pisa, having a little port and large iron factories where the oiv 
brought from Elba is smelted. This industrious little villaj^c 
appears quite civilised after the dream}' dnlness of Massa.^ 

Ill the former edition of this work, it was stated that on the 
coast between Leghorn and roi)iiloiiia tliere were no sites or 
objects of Etruscan antiquity. Since the datci of its publication, 
tlie researches of ^1. Noel des Vergers, who devoted ten years to 
excavations in the ^laremma, availing himself of the experience of 
Signor Alessandro Fran<,*ois, have brought to light various sites »tf 
interest, to which discoveries he makes modest reference in his 
great work oii Etruria. Dans la plaino oiidnlee (pii s’eteiid 
de la Mediterranee a rApenuin, les hauteurs de Iliparbclla, dc 
( riiardistalla, de Bibboiia, de Bolgari, sont eiitoiirees de tumulus, 
tombes isoloes on hypogees de faniillo, minoiicant rancieiiiic 
existence de centres de population. A Beloria, entre autres, 
entre Biparbella et la mer, sur la route (pii conduit des 
remmes ii Yolterra, les colliiies ^iii bordeiit la rive droite du 
lleiive recelont une vth'itable iiecropole, trop eloigiiee do Volaternc 
ou de Popttloiiia pour pouvoir etre rattachee a I’line de ecs 
vicilles cites. Et ce iie sont pas sculemeiit des tombeaux qm 
attesteiit ralicienne population de ces contrees desertes, luais 
souvent des ruiiies remontant A la periode etnisque ou romainc 
ii*ont pas ete si bieil cachees par la vegetation des forets, qu’elles 
ne se montrent au voyageur des qu’il s’lk-arte de la route. On 
pent, en cheminaut le long de cette cote, taiitot eu vue de la mer, 
tantot au milieu des bois de chOnes-lieges, des bouquets d’ycuscs 

y 

• Abcken thinks that the abandoned C^hhina as the site of these mines. They 
mines, which Strabo (Y. p. 228) saw in the are prtibably those which have been 

neigh})ourhood of ropulonia, must have oijciied of late with great success in the 
been at Follonica. Mittelit^ien, p. 30. vicinity of Campiglia. 
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ou <le lentisques, s'lmaginer qu'on y jjWliDuvem los ruines do 
.|nL'l(iues villes igiiorces, et qu’on va voir ^ijjparaitre c«iqiu pout 
n stor encore de ces cites perdues (pi on Caletra, Sudor- 

tiini, Siilpinum, Statonia, Manliana, VetiiloiiJip5c., inania rnmn, 
l ovn limes vides, ne contenant plus quo la pousisiore des penplos 
.[u’l les out fonilos.’’® 

The necropolis at Beloria, mcntionod'^Btlie above extract, as 
aineiig the hills several miles from the se&, probably belonged to 
the Ktruscaii town of Cteciiia, which lay between Popiiloiiia and 
lIiTe were discovered a wariior tomb, sevenil family 
^(‘piilchres, and many others of more ordinary character. Among 
tlu'ir contents may be specified two cinerary urns wliosi* mouths 
^\olv found covered with thin sheets of gold ; painti'd vasi‘s of 
iiilerior art ; vessels of bronze, one of elegant form ; a (igured 
mirror of the same metal ; sundry rings of gold, one of them set 
with a scarabeus of amethyst, bearing the figure of a stork, and a 
magiiiticeiit pair of gold earrings of large size, and of extreim* 
elegance, wrought with the utmost elaboration of which Ktruscan 
art is capable.^ The site of the ancient Ctecina has not been 
determined, but it was probably in tlui rndglibourlioial of the 
modern village called Fitto di Ceciim, which is of (luitc ri'cent 
construction, and where travellers on their way to Volterra will 
lind a tolerable inn. Tlie ancimit port of Vada Volaterrana, 
near the mouth of the Ceeina, is not mentioned as Ktruscan, 
though it seems very improbable that the maritime city of 
VolateiTie would not have availed itself of it, and <jf the cann- 
niiiiiication with the sea afforded by the Cacciiia.'^ 

In the wide plain between Ceeina and Bolglieri there are 
numerous tumuli, showing tUnt of old there must have been a. 
deii&e population in this region, now so sparsely inhabited. At 
three miles to the S. E. of Ceeina one of large size, called La 


^ L'Etrurio ct les Etrusques, I. p. 15. 

* P. Mela, II. 4. 

^ Bull. Inst. 1850, p. 78. 

® N.ula is meiitioneil by Cicero, pro 
t^nntK), c. VI ; Pliny, HI. 8 ; Rntilius, 1. 
1 , am I the Itineraries. It most Iiave 
ifis-ned Its name from the swamps in the 
neighbourhood. But it was a port, as 
Kutilius shoi\s, and it still aflbrds pro- 
tei tion to small vessels. There ai if said to 
lie some Roman icrnains there. Here weie 
iOsu home ancient Salt-works, and the 


at the commencement of the fifth century 
of onr ora (Rutil. I. 46f5-475 ; cf. Muller, 
Etrusk. I. pp. 406, 418), which Repetti fl. 
p. OfO jdaccs on the ncighhourmg height nt 
Rosignano, where there arc some ancient 
remains, called “ Villana.” M. Noel des 
Vergers, however, has fixed the site of this 
villa on a rising ground near the Fitto <li 
Ceeina, on the left lank of the river, and 
about a mile from its mouth, where cxt.mt 
remains indicate a Roman villa of gicat 
extent and splendour. Hull. Inst. 1850, 
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(’ucumellrt, was prob^l^ M. des Vergers, and found to contain a 
tomb construct^ of jpaasoniy, but it had been rifled in ancient 
f times, and coiilHU||iM|^otliing to repay the excavator.^ 

Bibbona, whi||Pknnds on a height about six miles from tlie 
sea, hits been ascertained to occupy an Etruscan site. Beneath 
its castle, was found a^posit of no less than 52 bronzes of most 
archaic* Etruscan clfflB^ter, many of which are now in the 
iMuseum at Elorenc^ Near Castagneto, which lies . half- wav 
up tlie wooded slopes, about three miles inland from the station 
of that name, some remai|is of ancient walls have been discovered 
by Signor Gamurriiii, ^N^icli were thought by him to mark the 
site of Vetuloiiia,'^ long supposed to have stood in this district 
of the ^larcmma. After this station the hills approach the sesi, 
and the railway skirting the wild thickets of the Maremina, 
readies the shore at Torre Sau Vincenzo. This is a village, 
with a large church, and an old tower of the thirteenth ceiitiu*}. 
'File railway follows iiearl}' the line of the old post-road, and of 
the ancient Via Aurelia, which may be traced by fragments all 
along this coast.'*' From 'Forre S. Vincenzo a road runs S. E. to 
Gampiglia higli among the hills, and niiotlicr along the coast, 
skirting the Maremma jungle, to Popiilonia, whose ruined towers 
are seen cresting the wooded headland to the south. The railway 
runs between tliesc two roads, having the heights of Campiglia to 
tlie loft, and the wide corn-plain in front and to the right, which 
it crosses on its way to tlie station of Campiglia. Hard by this 
station are Lo Caldano, the liot springs, which have been regarded 
by Ingliirami and earlier writers, as the aqua Calulce ad Vetih 
Innios of l*liny.^ TJiey are still use<l as hot baths. From this 
station a road of tliret* miles Icadll' to Campiglia, and another of 
seven miles across tlie plain to ropiilonia. Of this Etruscan site, 
I shall treat at length in tlie next chapter. A mile or so beyond 
the station* 3*011 cross the Cornia, wliich flow’s out from the wide 
valh\v on the left, hetw’ia'u the heights of Massa and Campiglia,® 
and alter nine more miles across the wide plain reach the shore 
again at the little port of F ollonica. 

AVell do I remember my first visit to the Maremma, more than 
thirty years ago. Everything was tlien in a state of primitive 

* Bull. Inst. 1«.>0, p. 78. - Plin. N. H. II. 106. 

Bull. Inst. 1 864, p. 138. The Cornia is supposed to be the 

Bull. Inst. 1868, p. 184. Lvuccmis of Lycophron (Cassand. 1240), «v 

^ For the stations iind distances on tlio iiver of Etruria uhich abounded in hot 

Via Aurelia, from Cosa to Lun:i, sec the ''piinj's. Cluver. II. p. 472. Iiigbir. Bic. 

Appcmliv to this Chapter. di Vetul. p. 26. 
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cifAi*. xrx] W'S WOODS AND WASTENE.SS AVIDK 

nature ; a dense wood ran wild over iHk plain ; it could not be 
called a forest, for there was scarcely a tree tweMjyfeet in lieijjjlit; 

Imt a tall underwood of tamarisk, lentiscus, MMe, dwarf cork- # 
trees, and numerous shrubs unknown to me, foBwed by the heat 
and moisture into an extravagant luxuriance, and matted together 
by parasitical plants of various kinds.^ flerc a break oflered a 
peep of a stagnant lagoon ; there of the 4 ||^y Tombolo, with tin) 
breaking over it ; and above the foliage I could see tiie dark 
crests of Monte Calvi on the one hand, ami the lofty promontory 
of Popiilonia on the other. Habitations there were none in this 
wilderness, save one lonely house on a rising-ground. If a path- 
\\‘,\y opened into the dense thickets on either hand, it was the 
track of the wild beasts of the forest. Man seemed to have here 
110 dominion. The boar, the roebuck, the bulfalo, and wild cattle 
bad the undisputed range of the jungle. It was tlie “ woods and 
wasteness wide ” of this Maremma, that seized Dante’s imagina- 
tion when he pictured the Infernal wood, inhabited by the souls 
of suicides, 

un boaco 

Che da ncssun sentiero ora segnato. 

Non fronili verili, ma di c<»lor fosco ; 

Non rami schietti, ma iKxloai e ’nvolti ; 

Non pomi v’ eran, ma stocchi con tosco. 

Non ban si aspri sterpi, no si folti 
Quello fiero selvcggc, che ’n odio hanno 
Tra Cecina o Corneto i liioghi colti. 


After some miles there Avere a few traces of cultivation — strips 
ot land hy the road-side redeemed from the waste, and sown with 
corn ; yet, like the clearings of American backwoods, still studded 
with stumps of trees, showing, <lie struggle* wdth w’hich nature had 
keen subdued. At this cool season the roads liad a fair sprinkling 
ot travellers — labourers going to work, ami not a icw' pedlars, in- 
disjicnsable beings in a region that produces nothing but tisli, 
llesh, and fuel. Jhit the population is temiiorarv and nomade, 
consisting of woodcutters, agricultural labourers ami herdsmen, 
•Old those w’ho minister to their wants. These colonists — for 
^uch they may strictly be called — are from distant parts <d* 
1 uscany, mostly from Pistoja and the northern districts ; and 
they come down to these lowlands in the autumn to cut wood ami 
make charcoal— rtiie prime duties of the Maremma labourer. In 
^lay, at the commencement of the summer heats, the greater part 
‘d them emigrate to the neighbouring mountains, or return to 
their haulpH.*...lvij+^,o lmcTojr„ft\iir <viL-fi.vo.AVPPl.'« Jonf/ov i.y 
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gather in the scanty hm*vest, where tliere is any, and then it 
is sauir qiii i)exU^ and “ tlie devil take tlie liindinost.’* Xd 
^ remains in tliis 4^dly ntmosplicre, who can in any way crawl out 
of it — even ^'th^Dii’ds and the very flies are said, hi the em. 
phatic langiinge'of tlie Tuscans, to abandon the plague -strickiii 
waste. Follonica, wliich in winter has two or three liuiulred 
inhabitants, has scarc^ half-a-dozen souls left in the dog-davs, 
beyond the men of the coast-guard, who are doomed to rot at 
their posts. Such, at least, is the report given by the nativi s ; 
how far it is coloured by southern imaginations, I leave to othois 
to verify, if they wish. My advice, however, for that season 
would bo 

—has terran, Italique hnne litoris oram, 

Eifuge ; cuncta mails habitantur ma'nia ; 

for the sallow emaciation, or dropsical bloatedncss, so often seen 
along this coast, confirms a great part of the tale. In October, 
when the sun is losing his power to create miasma, the tide of 
population begins to flow again towards the Maromma. 

The same causes must always have iiroducod the same efleet>, 
and the ^faremma must liavo been unhealthy from the (‘iirliest 
times. Yet scarcely to the same extent as at present, or the 
coast and its neighbourhood would not have been so well peopled, 
as extant remains prove it to have been. In Homan times we 
know it was mucli as at the present day.^ Vet the Emperors 
and patricians hud villas along this coast in spots which arc 
now utterly deserted. The Homans, by their conscriptions, and 
centralising system, diminished the population; the land fell 
out of cultivation, and malaria was the natural consequence ; so 
that where large cities had originally stood, mere road-stations, 
post-houses, or lonely villas met the eye in Imperial times. The 
same causes which reduced the Campagna of Home to a desert 
must have 'operated here. The old saying, 

Luntan da citta, 

Lontan da Honita, 

is most applicable to these regions, where population and cultiva- 
tion are the best safeguards against disease. It is probable that 
under the Etruscans the malaria was confined to the level of the 
coast, or we should scarcely find traces of so many cities, the 
chief of the land, on the gi'eat table-liLiid»> iiot*lfiEir from the sea; 

• riiny (Epist. V. 0) says of it— Estsano Mtus extemlitur. Cf. Virg. ^n. X. 81 1 5 
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on sites, Avliich now from want of cultivation and proper draiimf^e, 
jiie hccoine most pestilent; but which, from their elevation, ought 
ti) enjoy immunity f^^ the desolating scourge^ 

It is but justice to add, that the rulers of Tuscany, for a 
.nitiiry past, liave done much to* improve the condition of tliis 
district, both by drainage, by filling up the pools and swamps, 
iind by reclaiming land from the waste fof agricultural purposes. 
]iut much }et remains to be done; for the mischief of ages 
cannot 1)0 remedied in a day. The success already attained in 
tlic Val di Cliiana, and tlie natural fertility of the soil, ofi’er every 
cucoiirngemcnt. “In the Maremma,’' saith the proverl), “you 
Oft rich in a year, hut — you die in six months ” — in Mnirinmn 
>^'nrri(rhisci* in nn anna, ai muara in sn mcai. 

Tlie peculiar circumstances of tlie ^laremma are made the 
iiiiiversal excuse for every inferiority of (|uantitv, quality, or 
\\ oik mans] lip. You complain of th(‘ food or accommodation, 
^[y liost shrugs his shoulders, and cries, “ Mn cite — roan ntolcy 
sf tpior * shun<f in MiU'cinnut'' — what \M)uld j’ou have, sir‘.^ we are 
in tile Mar<‘mnia. A bungling smith well-nigli lamed tlie hoi’si* 
1 liad hired ; to my complaints ho replied, “ Cnaa vnt)h\ Hnjnor * 

( inhtt (h ^ “ Maremma-stutf ” is a proviThial exprc's- 

sioii of inferiority. 'j1ies(‘ lower regions of Italy, in truth, arc' 
scarc('ly deemed worthy of a place in a Tuscan's gcograjiliy. 
" inainh), o in Mnirmmn,*' has for ages been a current saung. 
'rims, Jhu'caccio's INladonna Ijisetta tcdls her gossij) that tin* 
aimed (ral)riel had called her the handsomest woman “in tlie 
World or in the Maremma.” The traveller will find, liow*cver, 
tiiat as accomnnalation d^eriorates, the demands on his purse 


Tim of tlii-H wtuvl ruJtft is most 
.m<l ami he uudci- 

l)\ tlm ti:ocllci. It is of univeisal 
ai'lili'Mtion WIi.it o.iuiiot lio ilohijjnated 
:i> iofxt * It im])(iN^ililc to give it.H 
< Hio.ileiit in^Knglisli, fur we have no word 
li.tmh Tlie nearest aprioacli to it is 
“tiling” or stall', ” Init it lias a imidi 
"iiln .ij))iln .ition, aeeoininod'iting itself to 
tlie vliole i.iiigc of cieated ohjecti, aiiiin.ate 
"I iii.iiiiniate, Milistaiiees or ahstnactionn. 
h implies lielonging, appertaining to, or 
I'l (seeding from. ^1^ *Spaniardi> use the 
o>gji.itc woid copayJn in iiinnre Hunted 
f'eiise. Onr word ’*"’Tias tfie same 

“Oglu, and “ riiblnsh” comes from its de- 
p>C( lativc j||;(]exion — rohnccut. An Italian 

M ill SlionV W .. Ji 


as of liis goods ami i ii.ittel.M, :h liis rufm 
A mountain is tlie rohu of the Tiis.-ni, 
Kom.ui, or Neapolitan St.ito, as tlie ease 
m.av be. The mist using, hom a stic.nn 
and the fisli eangbt in it, .iie alike 'n>hif t/i 
Ji>iinc — “iiver-htiift ” The tiavcllti will 
wnnctimes b.ave Ins dignity oth'mle<l w lien 
ho bc.ii*s the .same term ;ipplio'l to bini- 
se If as to the doth on Ins b.iek-— iWxf r// 
Fmnvla or rohu d' In^hiftt rra , or w hen In* 
beam himself spoken of a.s “ .st-'am-stiill,” 
liccaiisc he happens to lia\c just l<iride<l 
fiom a steaiiidioat. Kveii the laws ami in- 
stitutioiH of hus country, and the doctnnes 
or ohservancc.s of his creed, will he hi ought 
by the Italian under this all-comprehensive 
term. 
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become more exorbitant ; not wholly without reason, for every- 
thing comes from other parts — nothing is produced in th^ 
- Maremina. Milk, butter, fruit, all the !|||||kssaries of life, even 
bread and meat, are brought from a dis^PlKe; fowds and 
and occasionally fish or a wild-boar chop, are the only prodiu o 
of the spot. Corn is not yet grown in sufficient quantities for 
the winter population. 

Such is tlie picture I drew of the Maremina in 1844. Sime 
tliat date the district between Follonica and Cecina has so iniK'h 
improved, that the likeness is hardly to be recognised.® Tlie 
swampy jungle has in many parts given place to corn, and though 
malaria still reigns in the hot season, its influence is inucli 
modified by drainage and cultivation, ^[y description, howevcu’, 
still applies with unabated force to that portion of the coast w hich 
extends southwards frenn Follonica to Monte Argentaro, where 
the country presents in the highest degree that aspect of lonely 
and savage grandeur, which is the peculiar characteristic of tlic‘ 
Maremina.” 

Campiglia is a town of some conscqueiHje, having 2000 resident 
inhabitants; but in the cool season that number is almost doubled 
by the influx of the labourers from other parts of Italy, who 
migrate to the IMaremma. Jn the Locanda of Giovanni Dini, 
I exjierienccd great rdvility and att(*ntioii, and as much comfort 
as can be ex[)ected in a country t()wii, off tlie high road, and 
where the tastes and wdiiius of foreigners arc not w'ont to he 
studied. Those visitors to ropulonia, who do not accc])t the 
hospitalities of the Desiderj, and wdio do not seek a lodging at 
Pionibiiio, cannot do better than make tlie acquaiiitaiico of 
Giovanni of Campiglia. 

It is in the heights in the neighbourhood of Campiglia, that 
AVtulouia was long supposed to he situated. Tjcandro Alberti, in 
loot), first ,gave to the world a long and detailed account of some 
ruins in a dense wood hereabouts, which, from the name of tlie 
w ood, and from the vicinity of the hot springs of Le'Otfdane, he 
concluded to be the remains of Yetnlonia, or, as he calls it, 
Itulonium. 

He asserts that hetweeix tlie 'I\»rre di S. Vincen/o and the 
lu’adlsind of Populoiiia, three miles from the aja, and in the 
midst of dens(' woods, is a spacious inclosure oj|||^eRWiiasoiir}% 
<‘omposod of blocks from four to six Teet h)il|pliy^HPf)ut together, 

® Tu«cany is iiidolitea for much of this improvement to the assiduous cx^ions of her 
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pr^Ended ruins op yetulonia. 

anil without cement; the wall being ten feet thick. In many 
it is ovei-thrown to the foundations. Within this are many 
ioiiiitiiiiis, or reseriAp, almost all ruined and empty; besides 
rt'i tftin wells, some l|pte choked with earth ; mosaic pavement 
of iiuirble and other costly stones, hut much ruined ; the remaiiis 
of a superb amphitheatre, in which lies a great block of marble, 
inMiibed with Etruscan characters. Both within and around 
the said inclosure, among the dense thickets and underwood, lie 
fi af»ments of statues, broken capitals and bases of columns, slabs, 
tablets, tomb-stones, and such-like remains of antiquity, together 
very thick substructions and fragments of massive walling, 
^vliicli he thinks belonged to some temple or palace. This wood, 
he says, is called Selva di Vetletta, and the ruins, Vetulia ; 
Mhich he takes to be Vetulonia, or a temple called Vitulonium. 
All around these remains are ruined fountains ; and two miles 
beu)U(l, on the same wooded hills, is a large building, where alum 
is prepared ; and three miles further, are the mines, whore iron 
ore is dug up. Following the said hill, ^^hicll faces the south, 
for ajiother mile, and de; 5 cending to its foot, you lind the marsh 
Ihrough ^^hich the Comia flows to the sea.* 

1 have given Alberti’s account for the benefit of those who 
would seek for the ruins he describes. 

Though Alberti’s oiiinion as to this being the site of Vetulonia, 
liiis lieen now broached for three centuries, and though it has 
been a(b)pted, through good faith in his statements, by almo.st 
cNiry sul)se(pient Avriter on Italian aiiticpiities," iio one has 
ever been able to discover a vestige of thf ruins he iirctends to 
ilcscrihe ; Act no one seems to have doubted their existence, 
accounting for their disappearance by the density of the forest 
Inch covers the slopes of these mountains.’* 'fhe Avood, how- 


' Allxiiti, Dcsi'iittiono <l’ p. 27. 

Iii,^liirarai (Ric di Wtnl p. 38) tolls us 
tli.it Lc.indni Alberti did nut dcsciibc these 
oiiiis f|{,in hill' personal acquaintancp, hut 
‘ "I'lCil a inamiRcriiit aoLuuut by a ceitaiii 
Zacoliio, of Volterra, Ailio Mmte 
liefiiie him ; and ]»ronouiicc8 the.iboxc 
•''M.iint ti) be the offspring of Z/urhin’s 
Iv' nii.igiiiation, copied by the cieduloiis 
Alhuti. ^ 

■ eiiivor IML i 
"tii. Ktrur. Rog.f 
'1 ii'-miiiji S.inese, ] 

in Toscana, IV. 


the offsprm 
HI, copied b' 

.A, 


Mldlr-l 


p. 472 , Dcinp- 
'tM|| Xciiene^i, 
irgioni-Toz/etti, 
pp. 117, 268; 


- ! hi*" U 


Am*. Italy, I. ]» Is?. S’oiiio of tli<v.o 
^^rlt«•Is cniitonled tlioiiiselvesAv itli M-pealnii; 
the aerounts of tlieir predeecssoi ^ ; and 
even those who had tiavellei] along this 
coast, areepted iiniiliritly the a.s^eltlon, 
(Mirird away hy the gie.it authoii(> of 
Clineiius, who g.we the .st.iiMiient to the 
Murld as his own. at 1e;i<>t without a<'know 
lodging that he had it from Alliciti. 

® Saiiti (Vi.igL'io, HI. p. l.sa, nttd b\ 
Iiighir Rie di Wild ]> 17) sought iii \.im 
for a \«stige of these nuns ; yet wo.ild he 
not iiiipugn the authority of pieMoie. 
Awiteis, “althoUL,di no one had bei n .ihle 
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evlfc^ would not afford an effectual concealment, for it is cut 
time to time, at least once in a generation ; so that any 
among it must, since Alberti's days, have l ^jgn frequently exposed 
for years fogetlier, and some traditional reMH of their site eould 
hnrdly fail to he preserved among the peasantry. Inghirami 
the first to impugn Alberti s credibility, tifter lie Jiad sought ia 
vain for these ruins, and for any one who had seen tlieiii ; hut 
finding that no one, native or foreigner, had ever been able to 
discover tlieir site, he concluded them to have existed only iu 
Alberti’s imagination.* He admits, however, the currency of 
such rumours along this coast ; but could never meet with any 
one who had ocular testimony to offer as to the existence of these 
ruins, and therefore refers such traditions to their probable 
source— tlic statement of Alberti, repeated by subsequent writers, 
till it has become current in the mouths of the peasantry.'’ 

My own experience docs not quite agree with Inghiranii’s ; fur 
though I made many impiiries at Canipiglia and Populonia, nut 
only of i*osidents, but of vampaunuoli and shepherds, men whose 
life had been passed in the neighbouring country, I couhl imt 
learn that such names as Vctulonia, Vetiilia, or even Vetletta, or 
Vetrota, had (‘ver been heard in this district ; notliing beyond 
tli(‘ A'alle al Vetro (Vetriera, as J heard it) which Ingliiraini 
speaks of, the valley below^ (h\mpiglia, towards the Caldaiie— a 
name derived from the glass-factories formerly existing there/' 
traces of wliidi are still to be seen in the dross from the furnnee''. 

'riiough the ruins xMberti describes are not now to be found, 
tliat^tlicre >vas an Effuscan population in the neighbourhood »'f 
Cainpiglia is a fact, attested by tombs that liave been opened at 
Monte Patoiie, a iliile below the town on the road to Populonia. 
Tliey have been reclosed, but the description 1 received of their 
form and 'contents — sarcophagi with reliefs, and recumbent iiguicM 


iiUTdVcrahly lost Vctiiloniji ” Sir Kiclianl 
Oitlt Home w.'iH also (lisappoiiittsl lu liis) 
sc.iioh for those riuiis, yet <U«l not call in 
(|iK'stion tlicir e\ihtcncc. (Miissical Toui, I. 
1 > *11). Aial it must i»e confcs^jcd that 
Ailioiti's description, in no way vague or 
i*\tra\agaut, has all the air of verity. 

* liighiiaiiii investigated all this country 
with the greatest care, hut could find no 
M'stigo of Alheiti’s Vetuloiiia; no? even, 
niiioiig the iiaditions of the peasantry, a 
tmec of the nanicYetulia, or Vetletta, which 

Jw> t.liiiikH t,iv li'jyftjioon fa> 


or Alherti, from that of Vetreta, ^'llllh 
exists ill several siiotsalonJUiscaist ulicie 

tlieie have been in foinierda/B maniilnctoih's 
of glass, lie also^shous, from (»thevi>.d- 
IKibly ahsiinl statements of Alherti vitli 
legard to I’opiilonia, liow little he is woitlu 
of eojihdenec in such matters. Bie. di 
Yetiil. pp 10, 48, 49. 

Rio. di o this source 

Ife as(;rihc9|fce tifl||||P|rof me hlassctauif 
iiientionod iuiove, ra page 190. 

•’ Ric. di Vetul. p. 39, 
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oil tlie — fragments of bronze armour, embosseil with lions, 

coi k-^, bbars, serpents, geese, and strange ehiimeras, .such as had 
been seen or^iird of b}” my informants — and pottery of 
MiiKlry kinds— thoroughly persumled me of tlieir Etruscan 
flisiracter. 

'I'lie precise site of this Etruscan town I did not ascertain. It 
jiiio liave been at Campiglia itself, though no traces of such 
jiiiti<piitv are now to be seen there. In fact, were we to ti*ust to 
v,ii(li ])lind guides as Aiinio of Viterbo and Li'andro Alberti, wc 
>ht)uld hold that Campiglia was founded by the swoet-^\ordod 
Nestor,” who named it after his realm of Uylos, and that the 
M liable Cam, by some unexplained means, afterwards stoli* a 
iiiarcli on the old appellation, ami took its place at the head of 
tlie word. 

After all, it is a mere assumption, founded partly on Alberti’s 
description, and partly on the hot siu'ings at I a* Caldane, that 
Vi'tulonia stood in this neighbourhood, as there is no statement 
in ancii'iit writers which should lead us to look for it here, rather 
than ('lse^^here along coast. ]lut the f.ishiou wns set by 
Alberti, and it lias over since been followed — fashions in opinion 
not being so (‘asily east aside as those in dress.'^ 

Homan remains also liave been found in this neighhonrhood. 
I lioard of sundry pi<‘ees of mosaic, and oth(*r traces of lionniii 
villas, that had heeu rt‘ceiitly brought to light.^ 

Tln‘ suiiimit of the hill above the town is called Campiglia 
A'eccliia, but there are no remains more ancient than the middle 
Forbear not, however, to ascend; for }ou will thence 
nhtain one of the most magiiiliceiit panoramas in all Italy — 
Mliero mountain and plain, rock and wood, sea and sky, lake, 

Ilia, KI)a, Void, ('lusiiiin,” Ac. 

Near sonic and(‘nt mines 

have of late yeais heen reopendll ainl w oi kcil 
vtiili i;re.'it siircoss hy an Kiighdi gentleman, 
w]io, as 1 heanl the stoiy, lei to turn 
his attention to this spot from observing tiic 
mention male hy Si mho (V^ j». 22'i) of 
some alMinloiied mines near Poimlonia. 
Viffr xiipm, ]>. 200. According to Dempster 
(if. p. 4ij2), Campiglia could Ixsist of 
mines of a iicher metal, for ho calls it — 
“ argeuti fo<linis nuper ditiR.siraa, ac iixoneta* 
ofiicina.” In the mountains of Campiglia 
also arc quarries of white maihle, to which 
the Duomo of Florence is more indehted 
for its beautiful incrustations than to the 


' lierhanl (Ann. fust. p. 191) 

Mi^'gosls three c.iuse.s, which may have given 
INC to thi.s opinion. The hot spiiiigs of 
the C.dd.inc— ^le lepoited existente of the 
names of Vet^, Vetleta, &c , in the 
iicigliboui hood —and “tiie onler in which 
rtoK'inv mentions Vetnlonia, after hadng 
llusellro and Airetiiim ami hefoie 
I'.i'jsing to Siiana, Saturnia, and Void.” 
'dih ie:,'aid to the latter reason, nothing 
tiiorp (..111 ho deduced fiom the order of 
lio.se places tj|j^n the latitude and 
xmgitiide rtolemy tis \i i.» 

OMdont they follow no geographical arrange- 
ment “ Pisaj, Volaterrse, Rusellie, Kdesiilir, 
I’oriisia, Arrct^pi, Cortona, Aciila, Uiturgia, 

Manllana. V3«fjlloni«iinL_ Jjtnna ^Si>ana__SMf 
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river, and island, are bronglit togetber into one mighty si)int. 
stirring wliolc, in which Nature exults in undoing strength iind 
freshness. 

Turn your back on the deep valley of tl^'Cornia and the lofty 
mountains inland, and let your eye range over the other lialf of 
the scene. Cninpiglia lies at your feet, cradled in olive-groves, 
and its grey feudal castle, in ivy-grown ruin, scowls over the 
subject town. Now glance southward, far across the green and 
red Mareninia and tlie azure bay of Follonica, to the headland of 
Troja, with the islet at its foot. Far beyond it, in tlie dim 
horizon, you will perceive another island, tlie Giglio, so favourite 
a feature in the scenery of Corneto. To the west of it rises tin* 
lofty islet rock of Monte Ch’isto. Nearer still, the many -peaked 
mass of Elba, once the whole realm of him for whom Europe was 
too small, towers behind the heights of Piombino ; and on the 
northern extremity of these heights gleams the castle of Popiiloniii, 
overhanging its sail-less port. Due west, Capraja rises from the 
blue deep ; and far, fur beyond, the snow-capped mountains of 
(k)rsica faintly whiten the horizon. To the north-west, seen 
through a ga}) in the olivc-chul heights on which you stand, is 
the steep islet-rock of Gorgona. 

How delightful at times is ignorance ! How disenchanting is 
knowledge! Iu)ok at those luxuriant, variegated woods, those 
smiling lakes at your feet; admire them, rej»)ice in them— think 
not, know not, that for half the year they “exhale earth’s rotteiicst 
vajaiurs,” and curdle the aii’ with pestilence. Tiet yonder casth' 
on its headland he to you a jiicturesipie object, placiMl there but 
to add beauty to the scene; listen not to its melancholy tale of 
desolation and dejmrted grandeur. Those islands, studding the 
deep, may he barren, treeless, storm-lashed r«)cks, the haunt oidy 
of the fisherman, or forsaken as uniiroiitahle wildernesses; but to 
you who yvoiild enjoy this scene, let them, one and all, be what 
they appear, 

“ Summer-ihles of Edoii, lying 
In dark purplo ^phorcs of tea.” 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XLV. 

The fnllowiii^r are statiniH and distances on the Via Aurelia 

:iii(I alon*; the coast, fioin ('«»sa northwards to Luna, as !»y the tlinv 

Jiiiiriiiiics : — 

VIA Ai:iIELIA 

Continued from Vol. f., p. 


Itinkraky Antoninus. 


tjosa 


lii< iim Aiirilcrn 

M. V. XX I L 

S.ili'Iiioiicm 

XII. 

.M.iiiliana 

yiiir. 

ropiiloiilum 

XII. 

Vulaturi.iii.i 

XXV. 

A«l Ileionlem 

XVlIl. 

Pisis 

XII. 

Painri ma 

xr. 

hiin.iiu 

XXIIII. 


MaHITIMK IirNEIlARY OK 
Aim no, fliiv. 

ANfONINUd,. 

ri'itiim IfcKulis M. 

P. XXV. 

<Vt.in.is Domilian.is 

III. 

Aliiiiiia, fliiv. 

vim. 

I’m turn Telamoiils 



Fliiv I'liihionis 



I-.ii 11 Ajiiile 

XVIII. 

Alma, tliiin. 

XVIll. 

SiahroM, port. 

VI. 

I'.ik’si.iin, ])oit. 

XVIII. 

l'"l>iiloiiiiim, poll. 

XIII. 

V'lil.i, poll 

XX. X. 

I’m tiiiii Pisaiuim 

XVJIJ. 

I’lMs, jlliv. 

vim. 

hiimini, riuv. Ma<'ia 

XXX. 


Peutingerian Table. 


Cosa 


Alhiiiia, H. W. 

p. vriir. 

'IVlainono 

im. 

ll.ist'l 

VIII. 

Umhro, fl. 

vmi. 

Halehnina 

XII. 

Manliana 

vmi. 

Populoiiio 

XII. 

Yailis VolatcriH 

X. 

Velini.s 

X. 

Ad Fines 

xm. 

Pisein.iK 

vm. 

Tuiiita 

XVI. 

PlslS 

vim. 

Vossis Papii Mills 

XI. 

Ad TalKJina Friyida 

XII. 

Lnn.e 

X. 


The I.itlor dHtances on this joule, as 
tjivcn ju the M.iiitiiiic Jtiiier.uy, aio f.ir 
tiom corivct, .iiul those hy the Tiihio 
are still more in.vcurate, and in many 
i.iscs liaidly intelliyihle. 
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I’OI'UI-ONJA.-i’O/'iY.OAYJ. 

I’roMiua SOCHI mu losciat Pi>i»ul(»nia litiis 

(^ua natuialvm diK it in aiva siniim 

Agiiosci ncqiu'uiit icAi iiutniineiiti 
UrajKlia e(>n.suni])sit iiiirni.v tcnipiis od.iv. 

Sola manont iiit(>ii‘oiitis \osti;'ia iiiiiiis ; 

Iludeiiltus latis toota sqmlta jaoeiit.— 

Sn lonj' tlicy tniA oiled ^itli little o.iso. 

Till that at last tlie> to a castle came, 
liiiilt oil a rockc ad]uyiiiii^ to the sc.is ; 

It Alas an annoiont woiko of /intii|ue fame 

And wondious .stiong by natuie and by .skilful frame. 

Spexser. 

Fiio.^t tollonica tliert* tiR* two wa}s to rojiuloiiia — one alonj; 
tl>e sandy strip of shore, called T1 Tombolo, to Piombino, fifteen 
miles distant/ and thence six miles further over tlic mountains; 


' rioiid)ino is not an ancient Mtc. Here, 
however, a beautiful votUe statue of A]>ollo 
in biun/c Avaa found in the w.i some jeais 
since, having a (ireek insciiiition on its 
foot- A0ANAIAI AEKATAN~it is now 
in the Louvre. M. Letronne thinks it may 
have decorated some temple of Miiiei va in 
the ncighhouring Ktiuscan city of ropii- 
l(«im. Ann. Inst. ISm, pp. 198-22*2. 
Tav. d’Agg. D. I. J^Ion. lucd. Inst. I. 


taA'. 58, 50. Uctuceii Follonicn and Piom- 
bino, and about a mile from the latter, i< 
the Porto du’ Faliesi, the Faleria of Rutihus 
(I. 871), the Falesia Portus of the Man 
time Itineraiy, see page 211. The neigh- 
fKiurpig lagoon, of which Ilutilius s|»eakN 
is that intowhieli the Cornia empties itself. 
Uopetti (IV. p. 203) says the ancient yorl 
is now lunch choked by the deposits Iron' 
that river. 
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tlit‘ otlier by tlie railroad as far as tlie Canipij^dia station, and 
tljfii across the ^laremma. The former road, in fine weather, is 
practicable for a carriage throiiglnnit. 

Kroni Campiglia Station to Poimlonia there is a direct road of 
sc‘Vi ‘11 miles across the plain. When I did it many years since, 
ibis track was practicable only on foot or on horseback, for the 
stretched from the .Leghorn road to tlie very foot of the 
lu'ij^hts of Populoriia. . The wood was dense enough in parts, yet 
1 iM)uld catch an occasional glimpse of the castlc-crowni'd headland 
bi which T was bound. The ground was swampy; the paths, mere 
tracks made hy the cattle ; yet such dillicultics were in time over- 
< niii(‘, and I was approaching ropulonia, wlien I encountered a 
iiiorc formidahle obstacle in a tlock of shee]). Not tliat, like the 
kiii^lit of La Mancha, or his heroic prototype, Ajax 'rehimoiiius, 

I took them for foes to ho subdued; hut sonic half-a-dozen dogs, 
tlicir guardians, large and lleree as wolves, throatimod to dispute 
my fiiiilicr progress. Seeing no shepherd at hand to calm their 
liny, and not caring to fight a jmssagc*, or to put Tlysses’ example 
ami Pliny’s ]M'eeei)t into practice, and sit down (piietly in their 
midst,- 1 made* a tictnur hy the sea-shore, wliero a range of saiid- 
Jiills concealed me from their view. Here the sand, untrodden 
perliaps for ages, lay so loose and deep that I verified the truth of 
liie saying — 

Chi viiol patir nol mondo una i^^ran jwiia, 

Dorma diritto, o cammini i)cr arena. 

'I Ills was the beach of the celebrated port of Populonia, once the, 
chief mart of Ktruscau commerce ; hut imt a sail, not even a skill' 
now shadowed its waters, which reflected nothing hut the girdle 
of yellow' sand-hills, and tlie dark headland of Poimlonia, with the 
turreted ruins on its crest, and the lonely Tower of Ihiratti at its 
foot. It was the scene delineated in the woodcut at the head of 
this chapter. • 

It is a steep, ascent up the olive-clad slope to Populonia. Just 
before reaching the Castle, a portion of the ancient wall is passed, 
stretching along the brow' of the hill ; but this is by no means 
the finest fragment of the Etruscan fortifications. 

Tlie C-astle of Populonia is an excellent specimc'n of the Italian 
fi’udul fortress ; its turrets and maehieolated battlements make it 
picturesque au object as iif\ situation renders it prominent in 

* Horner (Od}% XIV. .'il) tells us that Ktick rliop. Tliny (VIII. til) also says 
l}Nses, on being attacked by the dogs of that yuii jn.iy caliii clogs’ fury by sitting 
win.ius, knowingly sat down, and let his down on the ground. 
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the scenery of this district. The ancient family of the Desiderj 
have been the hereditary lords of Popnloniii for centuries ; and 
though the donjon and keep are no more, ^liough tlie ramparts 
are not manned, and no warder winds his horn at the stranger's 
approach, the Desiderj still dwell within the castle -walls, in the 
midst of their dependents, retaining all the patriarchal dignity 
and simplicity of the olden time, without its tyrannyj and ^\itii 
liospitality in no age surpassed, welcome the traveller with opcai 
doors. I had not the good fortune to make the ac(piai^itance of 
this amiable family as they u ore absent at the time of my visit ; 
but my friend, ]\Ir. Ainsley, who in the previous spring luul 
visited Populonia, was persuaded — compelled I may sa.y — to stjiy 
a week at the (lastle, finding it impossible to refuse the urgent 
liospitality of the Cavaliere. It is refreshing to experience such 
cordiality in a foreign land — to find that hospitality which wo niv 
apt to regard as peculiarly of British growth, nourishing as 
luxuriantly in another soil. Ifowevcr reluctant to receive such 
attentions from strangers, in a case like tliis whore there is in> 
inn, nor so miicli as a wineshop where refreshment may be luui, 
one feels at liberty to trespass a little. 'J’his dependence, how- 
ever, on the good ofiices of others is likely to interfere i\ith 
liberty of action, and might ho no slight inconvenienco, were the 
antiquities of Populonia very extended or immerous. As it 
the traveller may drive over in the morning from Piombino, ti\o 
miles distant, or even from Canipiglia, see thorouglily the 
remains at Populonia, and return before sunset the same day. 

Tliere are few relics of anticiuity extant at Populonia heyond 
its ivalls, which may he traced in fragments along the brow of the 
hill, showing the Etruscan city to have had a circuit of little 
more than a mile and a half.’ Tlie urea thus inclosed is of the 
form of a slniiilder of mutton, with the shank-end towards the 
north-east! 'riiose dimensions place Populonia in the rank of an 
inferier city, which must have derived its importance from its 
situation and commerce, rather than from the abundance of its 
po]>ulation. 

Populonia can hardly have been one of the Twelve chief cities 
of the bitvuscan Confederation. Nothing said of it by ancient 
writers marks it as of such impoilance ; and the only stateiueiit 
that can in any way be construed tj) favour such a view, is made 
by Invy, who mentions it among the principal cities of Etruna» 

* Micali’s Plan of Populonia (Ant. Pop. Ital, tav. II.) makes the circuit of the wall® 
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but at a time when the whole of that state had lonj' been subject 
to lh)inan domination.* The authority of Servius, indeed, is 
ilircctly opposed to that view, in tlio three traditions he records 
ot’it: — first, that it was founded by the Corsicans, after the 
establishment of the Twelve cities of Etruria ; ” secondly, that 
it was a colony of Volaterra? ; and thirdly, that the Volaterraiii 
took it from the Corsicans/ At an}- rate, it was an inferior and 
dependent town in Etruscan times, and its consecpienco arose 
from its commerce, from its being a great naval station, and also 
from the strength of its ])osition, which enabled it to defy the 
attacks of pirates, to which cities on this coast were then 
subject.® ^^[oreover, it w’as the grand depot and factory of the 
iron of Elba, which, as at the present day, was not snndted in 
the island, but brought for that purpose to the neighbouring 
continent.^ 

The antiquity of Populonia is undoubted. Virgil represents it 
sending forces to the assistance of ^Eneas, and bears testimony 
to its importance in early times.'^ Yet we lind no historical 
imuition of this city till the end of the Second Ihinic War. 
When Scipio made a demand on the resources of the provin(‘e of 
Etruria to supply his fleet, each of the principal cities furnished 
that in which it abounded —Ctere sent corn and other provisions ; 
'larquinii, sailcloth; Volaterne, ship-tackle and corn; Arretiiiin, 
corn, weapons, and sundry implements ; Perusia, Clusium, and 
llusclhe, corn and fir for ship-building; and Populonia, inm.'^ 

Like N'olaterne, Populonia sustained a siege from the forces of 


* Liv. XXVIIf. i'l. Livy «MH oiilyjncjin 
lli.it rinmliirii.i at tlio tunc refoire<l to Mas 
.immiif the lust of tlic Knniaii proviiux* 
"t Ktriiiia. It is not iiiii>ioliu1)le, lunvever, 
. 1 '' Xiehuhr j». 118, Kng. ti .in s. ) suggests, 
that roimloma, though not ono of the 

''Cwelve Cities, may in after times 
line t.'ikcn tlie placo of nomo one ali’cady 
e\tin«'t— ]ierhaijs Vetulonia, “if the tupo- 
giaiihi h(j correct which places Vctulonia 
lie ir it ” 

* Serv. ail Vug. .Tin. X. 172. Millingeii 
(Xiimis. .Vne. Ital. p. 103), from the clia- 
r.ii'tcr of certain coins of Populonia, attri- 
I'utes the foumlation of the toMii to the 
ITioeaMns, during their settlement in Co^r- 
•''•l'.'i, and tliinks it possible that tllty may 
h.ive long held possession of it. 

« Strabo (V. p. 223), ami Pliny (III. 8) 
tell us it was t 


Ktruscaii cities Mliieh m.is situated, pio* 
perly speaking, on the sea. Whenee it is 
eiiileiit th.it Telamon, (fraiisue, P>igi, 
and the other jdaces oii this coast Mcie not 
cities; jiiohahly iiieie landiiig-pl.iecs — poits 
to the gient citic.s in their vjcmity. K\en 
Cosa, though .similarly .situated to I'opu- 
lonia, ivas not, from its .small si/e, entitled 
to rank as a city. See Muller’s remarks, 
Ktrusk. I. p. 34.'<. 

< Stiaho, Inc. cit. ; V.irro, ap. Serv. ad 
.’En. X. 171; Pseudo-.\ristot. do Miiah. 
Auscult. c. t>5. 

Virg. .Tin. X. 172. While tlio whole 
ihkml of lilba sent only 3U0 warriors, 
Populonia sent GOO — 

Sevreutos illi ilederat Populonia mater 
livpertos hclli juienes ; ast ilva trecentoh. 
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and wns alinost destroyed by tlie victor; for Htnibo, \\lio 
visited it iieiirly a centiu*}' afterwards, says tlie place would have 
been an utter desert, were it not that the temples and a few ef 
the houses were still standinfj; ; ^ even the port at the foot of tlie 
hill was better inhabited. Jt seems never to have recovered from 
tliis blow, tliouj^h we find it subsequently mentioned anion^f the 
coast- to wjis of Mtruria.® At tlie beginninj][ of the fifth century of 
our era it was in utter ruin, and the description liiitilius giv(*s of 
it, is quite apidicable to its present condition.^ Micali ascribes 
its final destruction to the Saracens in A.i>. 820 and 82S;‘ hut 
Itepctti makes it more than two centuries earlier, referrinj^ it to 
the Lombards in tlie time of (iregoiy the (Ireat.^ 

'Within the walls of Populonia are to be s(*en a lino of si^ 
parallel vaults, coucamenitianat^ sometimes errtmeonsly called uii 
amphitheatre ; a curious piece of mosaic, with a variety of fishes f 
and some reservoirs of water — all of Roman times. Notliiug is 
J’ltruscan within the walls. On the highest ground is a tower, 
where tlie French established a telegraph. Strabo tells us that 
in his time tliere uas a look-out tower on this promontoiy, to 
watch the arrival of the tunny-fish;" just as is tlio practice at flic 
present day along the coasts of Ital}'. Jt may have stood on this 
height, wdiicli commands a wide view of the Mediterranean, 
though Jlepetti thinks it probably occupied the eastern cliii*, 
whicli is still known by the name of Jhmto della 'I’onnarelln. 
From this ** specular mount ’* you perceive that iVipulonia is 
situated, as Strabo describes it, “ on a lofty promontory, sinking 
abruptly to the sea, and forming a peninsula.” I'he Castle hides 
the view of the ba}' ; but on the north the coast is seen trending 
away in a long low line towards the mountains around Leghorn ; 


^ Juno liiid a toniple at Fopulonin. 
Macnib. Ssit. III. 11. And there Htis .a 
v(M'y ancient and curious sUtuc of Jupiter 
here, hewn from the trunk of an enormous 
vino, riiny (XIV. 2) speaks of it as 
extant in his day, tliough of great antiquity 
—tot tevis inmi upturn. 

" Mela. if. 4. FJin. III. 8. Ptolemy 
(p. (58, cd. Pert.) even calls it a city. 

® Until. Itin. I. 401 412. See the 
heading to this Chaptei. 

iMicali, Ant. l‘op. Itjil. I. p. 160. 

* Kepetti, IV. p. 680. 

« Sec Hull. Inst. 1843, p. 150, for an 
account of this mosaic from the of 


under tlieir technical names. 

^ Str.iho, loc. vii.-^6wvoffKoirtiov. IIol- 
Fitcnius (Aiinnt. ad Cluv. p. 2U) iiitcrpiets 
this ivord as pi»catio thunnonun ; and does 
not think there wjis any tower. Put ho 
stands alone in this opinion. It ujis pro- 
Ixably this same tower which was staiuhng 
in the time of Rutiliii.s, four centuues 
later, who s^ieaks of a beacon- tower on the 
fortificjitioiis, instead of a Pharos built as 
usual on the mole ; so that a double pur- 
pose wjis seivcd (I. 4(J3-8) — 

CastelRim geminos lioniinum fundavit in 
usus, 

Fi'ccsidium terns, indiciumque frelis. 


,n\r. M'Vi.] f 
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iind even the snowy Apennines above tlie Gulf of Spe/iii may ht* 
«los( rieil in clear weather. As the eye sweeps roiiiul the horizon 
.,f ANJiters, it meets the steep rock of Gor^ona, then the larger 
jiiid nearer island of Capraja, and, if the weather he wvy clear, 



PLAN OK PliPULoVlA. 


II. Line of tlie Etrusosin walN, 
li CoinMineiatiuncH \vitli si\ vjiulth. 
r. .Modern villaj^e. 
il Tin re di Jliiratti. 

(. Mosaic pavement. 


/. Oliniidi of S. Cci’.jono. 
y. Annent leinains. niaikin^' the site 
of the dockynid. 

/^ IVreiinial fount.iin 


Ihe liioiintain-ercsts of Corsica beyond. Hut those* of Sardinia 
■ire not visible, though Strabo lias recorded his experience to the 

contrary, and Macaulay, on liis autlmrity, has sun^^ of 

* • ^ 

“ sea-girt Populonia, 

Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia’s snowy moniitain-tops 
Fringing the southern sky.” 

Even were the distance not too fjreat, the broad mass of Elba 
^'hich fills the south-western horizon, would effectually conceal 
them from the view. That island rises in a lorif,' line of dark 
peaks, the loftiest of whicri on the rij'ht is Monte Campana ; and 
the highest at the other end of the range, is crowned by the town 

frpin its 
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shipments of iron ore ; and the town itself, the court of the exiled 
Emperor, is visible on a rock jutting into the hay.'^ 

The finest portions of tlie Etruscan walls lie on this westorii 
side of l*opulonia, and from the magnitude of the masonry are 
appropriately tenned ‘‘ 1 Massi.’* They are represented in tin* 
annexed woodcut. They arc formed of blocks, less rectangular. 
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perhaps, than those of Volterra, but laid horizontally, th(»uglL 
with little regularity. IMon* care seems to have been bestowed 
on smoothing the surface of the masonry than on its arrange- 
ment ; and it is often vain h) attempt to count the number cf 


* r»nnfi*i 1 a jo is ‘20 links fnmi Tojni- 
loiiiii, }>ut tlio ]u<;iio>t of Ellia In not 
inoif tli.m ir>»iiiiles. IIo who wonhl cio.ss 
to tli.it ihlauil (111 so from FoIInmca or 
I’ioiiiliiiu)— licttoi fioiii tlio liittor, from 
wliii'h it IS only 8 miles (ii.st:int, :inil 
wIk'ir'c tlioie i.s a ro«,nil,ir coiniiiiinication. 
As tin? isl.mil licloiigoil to the Ktiuscans, 
roiiiaiiis of tliat iicoplo may he expected to 
exist tlieio, liut I lia\c never heaixl of such 
lieim; disemeiod ; ami I have had no op- 
poi tuiuly of viMtiij{» it for personal roheartli. 
Sir llichard C. Iloaredesenhcs someanricnt 
reniaiiis at Lo (irotte, opposite I’ortofer- 
rajo, and on Capo Ca&tello, where they aio 
called the ‘Talazzo della llegiiia dell’ 
KU>a,” — he considers Iwth to bo of the 


.same «late, and hi.s desciiption secin^ to 
iiidii-ate lliciii a.s Koiiiaii. — Clas.sical Tour, 
r. p]> tJ'J, *2(5. Elba, however, lia.'i nu'if* 
intei-c.st for the unturaliib than for tlie 
antnpiaiy. It is, as Rejictti ohscives, 
“the he.st stored iniiieralogical cabinet n» 
TiisLany.” Its iron mines have l)ecu lo- 
iiowticil fioin the days of the Roiiniis 
mpriij jiage 215), and Virgil (.En. X. 171) 
tiuly calls Ellin, 

Insula inevhaustis chalybiiin genero^ 
metallis. 

For an account of this beautiful island and 
its prminctions see Eepetti, II. r. Iw>l* 
deir Elba. 
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blocks of very different heights lie side by side. 
X«>iic of them are of the vast dimensions of some at Ficsole and 
VolteiTa/’^ But the frequent splitting of the rock often renders 
it (litlicult to determine their original size and form ; and in parts 
oIm's tliem a very irregular character.^ In otlier parts, more to 
llie .south, the walls are composed of long and very shallow 
l ourscs, tlio rock having there a tendency to sjdit in thin hmhut, 
ill all other Ktruscaii walling, there is an entire abscnci' of 
fi'iiiciit and cramping. 

Ill every part of the circuit, the walls of rojiulonia are em- 
baiilviiicnts only, never rising above the level of tlie city, as is 
soinelimcs tlic case at Volterra and at Cosa. In no part are 
they now to be seen more than ten or twelve feet in Iieight. 

'I’lie other Ktruscan remains of Populonia ar(‘ a few tombs iu 
the surrounding slopes. About a quarter of a mile below the 
walls to the south, are some sepulchres, called, like the vaults 
iu the theatre of Fiesolt*, la* Buchc delle Fate— -“the Fairies’ 
Dens.” They are hollo\Ned iu low cliffs of yellow sandstoiu', 
and have passag<*s cut down to them, as iu the southern part of 
Mtruria, but have uo monumental facade. They seem to liaNc 
been circular, but the rock is so friable that the original form is 
nearly destroyed. How long they have been openiMl I could not 
learn. They arc‘ not to be found without a guidi‘, as the path to 
them lies through a di*use w'ood of tall lentiscus. 

On the liill to the east of Populonia, and about one mile from 
the castle, are other tombs, opened iu IHIO by Signor Fran(;ois; 
and known by the name of Le (irotte. They are within a 
tumulus ; and other similar moiuids, probably containing t«)mhs, 
rise on this spot.** The tombs were constructed of slabs put 


■* Tlio Itluclv in.irkeil a in the is 

0 ft (I iM. liy 2 ft. 0 111 . — that intukc'il b is 
•> ft. 4 in. hy 2 ft. 2 111 . Tlio l.ii^C''t 1 
miil'l timl A\as Infect in length; au* 
iih'H* til , 111 2 foot in lici<;lit, and many 
’inioh loss than ono. It may Ihj uli^crved 
heio, as at Viiltona and other sito'» iu 
iioithein Ktiiina, that the smallest and 
slialhiwest Mocks aie generally at the 
Inittoiii, as if to make a good foundation 
fur the l.aiger masses. 

* The walls of l*oi»ulonia lla^e l»een 
>‘tylcd polygonal ((xerhard, Mcnior. Inst. f. 
!'• ^y); hut I could pel reive notliing to 
w’arraiit such a nomemdatiire. It is true 
th.at huiall pieces are often inserted to till 
the interstices, and few blocks are strictly 


re« l.iiigiil.ir ; hut if c.iicfiilly evimiiied it 
will he genoiiilly hnind th.it tho ni»»st im-- 
giilai aie inero splitlingstiiimj.iigcr hh»i ks , 
tt)r the loi'k, .i si histose sand-stiine, h;i4 
split, peih.i]is fmm the sii|ieiineunihcnt 
weight, and often diiignii.ill^, so as to c-on- 
vert a (inadiangnhir mass into tw'o or more 
of tiiaiigiiliir foim ; an exainplo of whi<'h 
is shown in the w'oodiut at jj. 218 In 
truth, it IS singular to oliseive how closely 
this masoniy in some jiarts rescmhles the 
natural roik, when split by time or the 
elements. The most iiTegular massc.s, how- 
ever, arc trapezoidal or tiiangular; and 
horizontal ity i.s throughout the distinctive 
diameter of the masonry. 

" Inghirami, Hull. Inst. 1843, p. 148. 
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toj'etlier without ceinoiit. Thej' luul already been rifled of tlieir 
most precious contents in former aj^es, so that little was learnt 
the sepulchral furniture of ropiiloiiia.'^ Some painted vase^, 
liowever, with botli black and red fif^ures, have been foniid in 
ilie slopes near the sea. 

Not a vestige now i-cmains of the docks or slips wdiich Strabo 
tells us anciently existed at Poi)ulonia.^ 

AVc leani fi-om coins that the Etruscan name of this city was 
“ ' — a name which seems to be derived from tlie 

Mtniscan llacchiis — ‘‘ riiiTiiuws ; *’'* as Alaiitua was from tlie 
Mtruscan Pluto— Mantus ; if it be not rather a compound word; 
for “ fiuna ” being found in the names of three Etruscan towns, 
all on this coast — liuna, ru2)-luna, Vet-luna — seems significant 
of a maritime character.” 

Potmlonia is one of the few Etruscan <'ities of which coins, 
miciuestionably genuine, have been found. I’hey are of gold and 
silver, as well as of broiue, and generally have one or t\vo small 
crosses, whieli mark their ^alue. 'Plie emblems are often signi- 
ficant of the commerce of tin* town. Tlie bead of Vulcan ; a 
liammer and tongs, on tin* ivvcrse — in allusion to its iron- 
foundries. Tlie head of M(‘rcury ; a cadttcnis and trident — 
indicative of its commerce and maritime importance. The lieaii 
of AJiiierva; an owl, with a crescent moon and two stars.** But 


•* The cxoavalious nuulc ln*ie in 1850 hy 
Woel (Ics Vergers in conjiuiftioii vitli Fr.m- 
were profitless from th(' siiiiio cause. 
The last oxcavatiniis on tliis site Merc made 
l»\ Ur. Scliliemann, of Tnij.-m celeUrily, but 
M far as I can Icani they proved fuiitless. 
Ills selection of an Ktnisean site f<ir his 
(‘iitorprise was not felicitous. 

Stiabo, V. 2*. 22 '1. 

•* It IS sonyetiines written “ruPLAWA,” 
vv euntiactcd into “ Pup.’’ The town >vas 
tailed ropuloiiia by Virgil, Servius, McKi, 
Aiu\ Riitilius-^Populoiiii, by Livy— and 
IVldoiuuiu, or ropuloiiiiiiii, by Strabo, tho 
rscndci-Aiistotlo, Stei»Iiauiis, l*tuleiny, ainl 
tho Itiiioraiio-i. 

** Uacclnis is so designated on several 
Ktruscui mirrors— r.,'/. that Mhich forms 
the froiitispii'cc to Vol. I. of this work. 
See Uoihard, Ktrusk. S])ieg. tif. 8-1, 84, 
ao. Mieali (Ant. Poii. Ital. III. p. 173) 
Mould deii\c Po2)ti1onia fioin this source ; 
and so also (lei hard (Ann. Inst. 1833, p. 

-lO-J ^ .QQ\. 


Hut may it not be, on the onntrary, tint 
the gisl look this name from tlie toMri, as 
Venus dill hers of Cypris and Cytherca, 
fiom her favoiiiite islands ^ It is not 
iin]uobablo that the Ktruscau name 
“ Pupli,” “ Pujilina" (Publius), hail some 
afliiiity to “ Pupluria.” 

* I ’I gtipnt, 2Kige 67. 

Anotlier ty 2 JC of ro 2 )uloiiia is a female 
head, bclnicted, with a fish by its side; 
this Lanzi thinks refera to the tunny 
fisheries mentioned by Strabo. Other coins 
have a wild-boai- — an aiit emhiem of the 
lUaieiiiina ; or a lion, about to seize his 
prey, mIiicIi Millingeu thinks is an imita- 
tion of an Ionic coin. One mentioned b> 
Ei’khel, with a female heiul co\cred with a 
lion’s skin, and a club on tho reverw^ 
Muller considers significant of the Lydiaa 
opgin of the Etruscans. Many of tho cointf 
of Po2Ailotiia have the peculiarityili^haviug 
the 1 ‘evei'se quite bare. For description* 
and illustrations of these coins, see Passeri, 

Q_.K . TjLnxi. 
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the nioJ't remarkable typo on the coins of roi)iilonia is tlu‘ 
(iorqouc'nfit; not here “ the head of the fair-cheeked ^ledusa- 

“ A woman’s countenance with scrjicnt lock'<.”-— 

•IS it is re]»resented by the sculptors «)f later Crreecc' and of 
Ktnivia, and by Leonardo da Viind, in his <*elebrated pietun* ; 
lait a monstrous iiend-like visage, just as in the Mil)joiiied wood- 
rut/ with snaky hair, gnashing tusks, and tongue lolling out of 

The open muutli, that seemud to containo 
A full good pecke within the utmost brim. 

All set with yron teeth in raunges twaino. 

That tcrrihilu his foes, and armed liim, 

Appearing like the mouth of Orcus gricsly grim.” 






KTRU'^CVX (lOKlSONl'.Io.V. 


S.iu-'io, 11 rp. 27, 81, tav ir. 13; 
Mic.ih, Ant. I’op. Ital. tjiv. 11 <5 ; ltd .‘o 
Klim. tiv. .">{) fil ; Mon. Innl. p. 3 IS, tt 
Ki'i t.iv. 51. Alullcr, Eliii.slv. 1. i>]). 323, 
3 ’lO ; Miiiiinct, Moil. Ant. I. iip. 101-2, 
Sijppl. 1. pp. JSin 203 ; iSestini, Gwig. 
Xnmis. II. j». 5 ; Milliii';cn, NuinH. Anc. 
Itdio, ji. 1(53 rf W' 7 . ; of. Cuprinusi, Ann. 
last. 184(1, p. 204 ; Abvken, AlittcIiUlicii, 
td 11. 1-3. 

'* Pimltir, Pytli. XIT. 28 . 

' Tins cut is taken from a vase of Cliinsi, 
l>nt it IS cliaracteiistic of the Ktrubcau 
W'lrgoneion. 

The (lorgou’s Lead, according to the 


Oipliir doi'tiiiH’S, Mas .i of tlii‘ 

lunar di>k. Kpigcnes, ap. ('lein. AIcmii'I 
Stioin. V. ]» (57b, ed. Potter. 

A Miigular njnnion has liccn IniMchcd hy 
Di. Ijc\c/.mv of Ucrlin- that the t\pc ot 
the (foigon of antiipnly Mas nothing Imt 
an ape ur oiir.uig'ontaiig, st'en on (]■•• 
Afih'.in ci«st hy -lomi’ c.vriy (Ireek ot 
Phflcnici.iii manner ; and that it.s ferodom 
air, its lioiiililo tusks, its featuies and fooii 
caricaturing huin.inity, .seized on hii iiiiagi- 
nation, Mhicli irproduccd the monster in 
the .seiie.-. of liis myths. See a review ol 
Levezovi’s M'oik hy the Due de Luyne<, 
Ann. In,t. 1834, pp. 311-332, 
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EOSKLij':.— /irsA;/;/,. r:. 

Jam silv.r 8tcriles, ct piitrcH lolioic tiunci 
7\ssarjici prcsK^io tlt*mos, et ti'injila Dcorniu, 

Jam laswi latlioe tcnciit, no ti>ti tc^'iintiir 
JVrt'aina diiiuctis ; ct jam i>ontiie uunsL*. — L ucak. 

Fiioai Folloiiica to (irosseto by railroad, tliere are 42 kilo- 
metros or 25 miles. There is a track along the coast direct to 
(’’astiglion della IVscaja, leaving the Torre di Troja, the Trajaniis 
I’ortiis of antiquity,^ to the right. The rail-road leaves the coast 
at Follonica, and runs inland for half the way through a long 
barren valley, between heights covered with brushwood, on which 
to the right stand the villages of Scarlino, (lavorrano, Caldana 
and Ciiuncarico. At the foot of the heights, below Gavorrano, is 
the station of Potassa, with its Locanda, nine miles from Follonica. 
Peyond Giuncarico, the sceneiy begins to improve, and Colonna 
di Puriano on a wooded height three miles to the right, is a pic- 
turesque feature in the landscape. 'I’liis is supposed to be the 
(Jolonia, near uhich, in the j’ear of Pome 529, took place the 
great rout of the Gauls, commonly vailed the battle of Tela||pn.- 

• rtol. p. fiS, eil. IJert. mentions Colonia (some readings have it 

- It is Fiontinu-^ Strat. I. 2, 7) w' o Toplonia) as tlie site of that battle. Toly- 
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At Lupo, a wretched cabaret — a mere wolps deii— -voii einorjro 
from tlie valley into a vast, treeless, houseless moor, or ratlier 
s\\amp, called the Lago Castiglione, the Laous rrelius or Aprilis 
of antiquity, which realises all your worst conceptions of tlu* 
:^Iarcmma, its putrescent fens, its desolate sceneiT. The railway 
makes a wide circuit at the edge of tlio swamp, crossing the valhw 
of tlie Bruna, wliere many villages gleam from the distant hili- 
},lop(‘S, the last of them being Monte IVscali on an olive-clad,' 
tnple-towered height, two miles from the station. Ilmv the line 
folks, one branch turning inland up the valley of the Orcia to 
.Alontalcino and Siena. If the morass have its horrors, it is not 
necessary to linger amid them, for the train soon reach(‘S the 
gates of Grosseto. 

Grnsseto, the cafiital of the Tns(*an Maremma, stands on tin* 
very level of the plain. It has tiv(‘ thousand inliabitants — a 
piqmlatioii almost doubled in winter ; and in comparison with 
the towns and villages in its neighbourhood, it seisns an oasis of 
ci\ilisation ; for it has an air of neatness and cleanliness, hanging 
gardens on its ramparts, a small but predty cathedral, a faint 
retlcctiou of the glories of Siena, a theatre, and an inn, “ La 
Stella d’ Italia,” ^^hose praises I cannot e\pr(‘ss better than by 
sii\ ing it is the best in the !Maremma, between Pisa, and Home. 
The luulroue, Signore Givinini, is successor to the >\idow 
Palaiidri, formerly known far and wide througliout tin* ^Maremma 
— iu)t only for the cx(*ellenc(* of her accominodati»m, but for 
her boast of having resided, maid, wife, and widow, more tlian 
.dxty 3Tars at Grosseto, summer as well as wdnter, and ahvays in 
r(»hast, uninterrupted hi*alth— a living monument of the (histieity 
el the human frame, and of its ]»ow'er to resist by habituation the 
most noxious intluences of Nature. For (frossi*to, though ])ro- 
tec'tedfrom the assaults of man hy fortifications, has no safeguard 
against the insidious attacks of the marsli-fever, wliielj desolates 
It in summer; and the proverbial sn^'ing, (inmaeto infirnxtui ” is 
no mere play upon words, nor is it t«) be taken ironically, but 
refers to the bloating, droj)sit\’ing effect of the oft-riM-urring fever. 
Grosseto lias little interest to the anticpiarv, beyond its Mustann, 

I'ius (II. 27) sayn it was fought near Tc- (oins and ntlior antianaii.iii troasurcs arc 
and descrilies it as to tlie north of htatod to have lioen discovereil aninnd the 
ni.it id.ice. There is no valiil ground for town Clu\cr (II. p. 475 ) takes this Co - 
I'i.K'iM it at Oolonna, which, how^\cr, "is loiina to he the Salchro of the Itiiiiiiarios. 
Mi l w have home remains of CvcIoikmu Ityotlicis it li.is hcc*n sup]»'»sed to be the 
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nnd its vifinity to the ancient Etruscan city of Eusellfe, wliidi 
lies some live miles to the nortli, near the high-road to Siena. 

Tlie Muhciim, whicJi is in the Town-hall of Grosseto, is of verv 
recent foniiatioii, but from tlie numerous donations received from 
the possessors of Etrnseaii antiquities, it already begins to niakp 
a respectable appearance. 

On the ground-floor are fourteen urns of alabaster from Yol- 
terra and other Etruscan sites. Among tlie subjects represented 
arc the Death of (Enomaus— 8cvlla witli fishes’-tails—a waggon- 
scene with the soul reclining within the car, or, it maybe, a saivo- 
])hagiis with the efligy of the deceased, on its way to the sepuleliiv 
— the parting of a married pair, the wife inside a doorway, the 
husband without, the usual Eiiiy with a torch being present— tivo 
hoys mounted on leopards, n‘6‘-d-ri«, and a woman kneeling 
hetwoen them — Charun striking down a victim with his mallet, 
^\lylo a Fury seizes another wretehed being by the hair. The best 
lireserved of these! urns is one in which two men are represented 
slaying two women at an altar, while a Fuiy, torch in hand, is 
looking on. 

'I1ie rest of the anticpiities are on the upper floor. U’lie pottery 
is mostly of plain clay from liuselhe, but there is also some red 
ware, like that of Arezzo, from the same site, some cock-crowned 
vases and other articles in hurchero from Chiusi, and a few painted 
vases of little beauty. 'J’he most interesting pottery in this 
collection is the late ware of Volsinii, of jdain unglazed clay, but 
of elegant forms, decorated with figures, foliage, fruit and flowers 
in relief, nnd bearing traces of colour. I’his ware resembles the 
silvered vases of Orvieto. 

A black bowl of ordinary ware is inscribed witli the Etruscan 
nli)habet, in characters rudely scratched on the clay, a copy of 

KTIllSCAN ALPHABKT, ON A VA.nK, GBOsSETO Ml'SEUM. 

A\liichis given in the woodcut. In Greek letters the alphabet 
would run thus : — 

A, r, E, F, (digamma), Z, H, (aspirate), 0, I, K, A, M, 

Z, (accented), O, (koppu), P, Z, T, Y, 0, X, ♦. 
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a Clip found at BomatJso is striking.^ Tins, however, should be 
of later date, as it has. the ka 2 q)a and koppa in addition. I 
could not learn where this interesting howl had been discovered. 

'I’here are a gold necklace, and some liiigs, from Corneto, and 
siiiulry bronzes, though none from Rusella^ worthy of the reputa- 
tion its necropolis has acquired. There is a case of bronze idols, 
and a second case full of falsifications. So again with the coins. 
Jicsides some genuine money of ancient Ktriiria, there are many 
specimens of the .Ea (jnti e of modem manufacture, all presented 
in good faith as genuine antiques. In fact the fabrication of 
Etruscan relics, especially of bronzes, is now going forward on an 
extensive scale in this part of Italy, and travellers should be on 
their guard when such roha is offered to them for purchase. In 
this Museiiin the genuine bronzes are exhibited in one case, the 
false ones in another; thus the amateur has the opportunity of 
comparing them, and of learning to distinguish them for tlie 
future. 

At the distance of about four miles to the north are tin* 
hot-.springs, calleil I Ihigiii di lloselle. Above them rises a lofty 
hill, Poggio di ^Moscona, crowned with some ruins, which the 
truM'ller will be ajit to mistake for those of Riisella'.* At the 
little wineshop hard by the Baths a guide is gmierally to be had. 
t found not one, but half a dozen — ^}"oung peasants, who had 
< ome to hear mass in the little chai)el, and were returning to the 
site of lluselhe, where their cattle w'ere grazing. There are two 
ways hence to the ancient city, one on each side of the lofty hill 
ot Moscona. It w’ould not be amiss to go one way and return 
the other. 1 took the jiatli to the right, and after traversing a 
tract of undenvood for a couple of miles, ascended the stecji 
slope »)ii which Rusclho was situated. The hill is one of those 
truncated cones often chosen by tlie Etruscans for the site of 
their cities, as at Orvieto, Saturnia, and Cosa ; and the slopes 
around it are covered with wood, so dense that it effectually 
conceals the walls from the spectator at a distance. By this road 
I entered lluselhe on its south-western side. J then turned to 
the right and followed the line of walls, which are traceable in 
detached fragments along the brow of the hill. 

At first, the masonry was horizontal — rudely so indeed, like 
that of Volterra and Populonia, but such was its decided clui- 
i’acter,gthough small stones Averfe inserted in the interstices of the 

See Vol. I. p, 172. mistake, and at first i>assed Ruscllu} \iitli- 

Sir Kichard Colt Iloarc made this out seeing it. Classical Tour, I. p. 4U. 

VOL. II. o 
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large masses/ l3ut wlien I had gained tlie eastern side of the 
city, I found all rectangiilarity and horizontality at an end, the 
walls being composed of enormous masses piled up without 
regard to form, and differing only from the rudest style of 
(’yclopean, as described by Pausanias, in having the outer sur- 
faces smoothed. Speaking of Tiryns in -^Vi-golis, that writer says. 



Adapted Jt am tfirufi. 


I'LAN OF HUSKLT.K. 


rt, rt. Lino of Etruacjm walls. 
h. Portion of ditto, rcpresoiiled in wooilcMit 
at p. 222. 

f. Walled iuc'losurc, probably the Ar\. 
df d. Sites of gates. 


e Vanlted cisterns. 

/ Kcinaiiis «>f ancient buildings. 

(^uairy of travertine. 

//. (^iijury of sandstone. 
i. Ktruscau tomb. 


“ The w'alls, which are the only mins remaining, are the work ot 
the Cyclops, and are formed of unhewn blocks, each of which is 
so huge that the smallest of them could not he in the least stin’cd 
by a yoke of mules. Small stones were fitted in of old, in such a 
way that each of them is of gi^eat service in uniting the large 
blocks.’*® Ill these walls of lUisellaj small blocks are intermixed 
with the large masses, occupying the interstices, and often m 
some measure fitted to the fonn of the gap. The irregulaiit) 
and shapelessness of this masonry is partly owing to the tra>ei 

• ^ 

* It is this regular portion of the walls 15 feet high ; the block marked 
which is representwl in the woodcut at the 4 inches long, by 5 feet 4 inches in eig 
■ Uu iuoiL 1LJ>5^^ L cf. 1 I^ 16 ,A , 
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tint* of which it is composed ; that material not so readily splitting 
into pol 3 \£Jonal forms as limestone, but rather having a horizontal 
rlejivage.^ 

This masoniy then cannot be coiTectly described eitlier as 
“ Cvclopean,” like that of Tiiyns, because the outer surface is 
licwii, or as “ polj’gonol,” for the blocks are not cut into deter- 
iiiiiiate forms. 

Tlie masses are in general veiy large, varying from six to ten 
tVit in length, and from four to eight in height. Some stand 
vertically seven or eight feet, by four or five in width, and 1 
(ihserved one nearly thirteen feet in length.^ The difficulty of 
i jiising such huge blocks into their jdaces would be immense ; 
lait I believe that in nearly all these cases where the walls are 
fnriiKMl of the local rock, the}' have been let down from above — 
tliat the toj) of the insulated height chosen for the site of the city 
ivas levelled, and the masses thus quarried oft* were used in the 
fortifications. There are still some deep pits in one part of the 
( ity, whence stone has been cut. The w’alls on the eastern side 
of the city are hi several parts fifteen or twenty feet high ; but on 
the north, where they are most perfect, they rise to the height of 
twenty to thirty feet. Here the largest blocks are to be seen, 
and the masonry is most T’irynthiau in character ; here also the 
walls are not mere embankments, but rise above the level of the 
tity. On the ^Yestcrn side there are few' fragments extant, and 
tliose are of smaller and more regular masoniy than in any other 
part (if the circuit. On this side are many traces of an inner wall 
i)aiikiiig up the higher ground within the city, and composed of 
Miiall rectangular blocks, corresponding in size with those usually 


‘ Tlifse w.iUs are cited liy (Gerhard 
(Ann Inst. 1829, p. 40 ; cf. 1831, p. 410, 
‘I’ayg. F. 1.) as an example of the 
niJcst and most ancient kind of (/yclopcsin 
inasomy, nimilar to thoHO of Tiiyim ami 
Mvifiia- in Argolis, and of Arpino ami 
Aiifiilcna in Italy ; but the Rmootliing of 
tin’ outer surface distinguishes them from 
the CNc-Iopean walls of Tausanias, as m ell 
«ts fiom the ancient walls above Monto 
I'ortinn, thought to lie tliose of Artena of 
tlie \olsci, and from. those at Civitcllaand 
Olc\ano, on the opposite range of nmuii- 
hiins; all of which arc in eveiy respeijt 
unhewn. Mr. Ihinbury, on the oth* hand 
(tiass. Mim. V. p. 180), though lie does 
speak from personal acquaintance vi ith 


as ‘‘decidedly polygonal" — a term by no 
iiieans ajiplicahlc ; for thcic is nothing 
here resembling the amient masonry ot 
Cosa, or of Segni, Ahitii, .ui^l other poly- 
gonal fortifications of Central Italy. He 
also states that all the polygonal portions 
of these walla are of haul liinesione, vliile 
the regular masoniy is of tiuicif/jio, or 
stratified sandstone. I may bo allowed to 
question tills fact, for to me the rock ap- 
{leared to l>e travertine thioughoiit. Tliis 
is confirmed by Repetti, IV. p. 820. 

I add the dimensions of a few of these 
blocks— 8 feet 4 inches high, by 3 feet 
2 inches wide — 1*2 feet 8 inches long, by 
2 feet 10 inches high— 7 feet 4 inches, by 
4 feet 10 inches— 6 feet 4 inches, by H fei I 
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fonniii^ city-wftlls in the volcanic district of the land. Tlie space 
between this outer and inner line of wall reminded me of the 
imncprinm, the sacred space within and without the walls of 
Etruscan cities, no sij'ns of which have I been able to trace on 
any other ancient site.**’ It is true that in this part the inuei- 
wall embanks the hi^di nmund to the north, which there is reason 
to suppose was the Arx; but the same walling is to be trace*! 
round another mound at the south-eastern angle, as well as at 
several inteniiediate points ; which makes me suspect theie was 
a continuous line of it. 

The area enclosed by the walls forms an irregular (piadrangle, 
between ton and eleven thousand feet, or about two miles, in 
circuit.^ The city then was much smaller tlmn Volterra, yet 
larger than Pi^pulonia or Eiesole. 

I traced the sites of six gates — two on the northern side, one at 
e>ich angle ; two in the eastern wall, and two also in the western. 
In the southern I could perceive no such traces. 

JjCt no one venture to explore the site of Ituselhe who is n*)t 
prepared for a desperate undertaking, who is not thorn-proof in 
the strength or the worthlessness of his raiment. To ladies it is 
a curiosity more effectually tabooed than a (^irthusiaii convent; 
they can hardly even approach its walls. The area of tlie city 
and the slopes around are densely covered with a thorny shrul), 


The pouiuriam was a hpaco tiiaikcd 
out by the foiiiulcr witbiii, or without, or 
nil both sides of, the M'iills of an Ktrn.soan 
city, or of tli<»se cities, wiiicli, like Rome, 
were built ivcoordinj; to the £ti iiscaii ritual ; 
and it was so called by the Roiiiaus, be- 
cause it Mas vmnimf or pone muros 
jis A. Uclliiis Ssuys, or projcuHvm muro as 
b'estus 111 ti mates. Though its imiiie is 
llomaii, its origin was undoubtedly Ktrus- 
(MU ; and it ^iis inaikcd nut by the plough, 
accoiding to tlie rites which the Etruscans 
olisencd in founding their cities. It was 
c\cr after held sacrcil fi-om the plough and 
from liabitJituni, and was used by the 
augurs ill taking the city-auspices, Iieing 
divided into “regions” for that purjio&e. 
Rut when the city w'as eiiharged the po- 
'inurluin was also cairied further out, as 
was the ease with Rome, where one hill 
after another was included within it. Its 
lioiiiidaries wc^^• nuiikod hy rippi or ter- 
'.nini. The space it inclosed was called 


IV. p. 218 ; VaiTo, L. L. V. 143 ; Phit.uili 
llomiil. ; Aiil. dell. Xllf. 14; Tacit. Ann 
XII. 21, 25; Festiis, /■. I’n>siinminin , 
Serv. ad Vug. .95n. VI. 197 ; Cicero, ilt* 
Divin. 1. 17 ; 11. 35 ; cf. Miillcr, Etiusk. 
HI. 0, U. Niebuhr (I. p. 28S) thinks tin* 
“ W'oid pomu rhuii seems piupeiiy to denote 
ii suhiiii) tjiken into the city, and inchnled 
within the range of its auspices” 

If the above-mentioned space in tlie 
walls of Rnsellio were the pomuriuhij "t 
which I am very doubtful, it was the inner 
portion. Rut the inner line of masoiu} 
limy be merely the cmlmnkiiient of the 
bigber ground within the city- walls, (»r *t 
may be a .second line of foitiBcations. 

* See Miculi's Plan of Rnsellio (Ant. 
Pop. Ital. tav. 3), and that of Xinienes 
(E«<aine dell’ Ksauie d’un libro sopra la 
Alarcmma Saiiose) from wiiich it is taken. 
Mllllcr (Etrusk. I. 8, 3) cites Ruselhe iw 
an instance of the usual quadrangular foiui 
of Etruscan cities. 
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i i\\M “ niiurneaj'' which I Imd often ndinired elsewliere for its 
l.j ijrlit yellow blossoms, and delicate foliage ; but as an antagonist 
it iiKJst formidable, particularly in winter, when its fierceness is 
iiiiiiiitigatcd by a leafy covering. Even could one disregard the 
the difficulty of forcing one*s w'ay through the thickets is 
s,o givjil that some of the finest portions of the walls are un- 
approachable from below, and in very few spots is it possible to 
liikc a sketch.'^ AVithiii the city, the thickets are not so dense. 
.Siuli at least I found the state of the hill in 1841, and such, I 
hoar, it is still. I^et him therefore, who would exphu'e this site, 
kit |) ill mind the proviTb — ** tal carno, tal mltdln'' — “as your 
moat is, so must 3 'our knife be** — and take care to arm himself 
liir the struggle. 

\\ illiiii till* ualls ar(‘ sundry remains. On the elevated part to 
tin* north, which 1 take to have been the Arx, besides fragments 
1 4 ' rectangular masonry, are some vaults of Homan Avork, Avhich 
JiaAc been supjiosed, it seems to me on no valid grounds, to hav(‘ 
Jormcil part of an amphitheatre.*^ At the south-eastern angle of 
till* <ity is a mound, cr(‘st(*d by a triple, concenti'ic scpiare of 
masunrA, which Alicali tak(‘S to have been the Arx, though it 
>» ciiis to me more probably the site of a temple or touer.*^ 

( )n tin* south-western aide of the (uty are three pai’allel vaults 


* U'lim wiitci'M (lesnil)c tlio m.iIIh of 
Kll'.cll.l* .H “of Mcll hcMii p!lialIcllil»i|KMl 
•■I'l'ks” iMhmIi, Ant. pop. It.il. I. ]». 141), 

"I **ot M|n.iu'tl hliicks of iinincnhu size” 
iCliiM'i. IJ. ji. T)] it is olwir tli <7 niu.st 
Ii.iv HiiituitLMl tliiMiiselvL's \Mtli the por- 
to th(‘ soutli and .Mich .is that 

r« |iU’si'iitiMl 111 the Moodent at tho head of 
t 111'' < liapter and i\eie stojit liy the «mr- 
I'lirn finiii sooin;' the finest fiaj'ments. 
Tin- iiinn-urtf sccMiisto have had a Ion;' here- 
•lit.iii lorm utandi in this part of Italy; 
•iinl it is jiioliahly to this shrub that Poly- 
hoi'' (11. *2S) refers, in his description of 
Oif liattle Itetneeu the KniiiariH and (xauls 
tins iM'ioldioui'liood. The Latter weixj 
' 'idciitly “fu'shnien" in the Marcmmn, 
'■r they wunM ii„t have been so ready 
*'» denudp theinsolvca, lest their clothes 
''lioiild impede thorn in iKissin^' through the 
(liickcts 

Xinienos (Ksanie, &c.), wlio pnhlwhcil * 
Mas tho first to give a plan of 


mins as an amphitheatre; Hoare 


tih 

T.mr, I. p. i>4),‘in 181S, eouhl see 

Ofitlllllir 


form ; and that is not at the pn^sent day 
loiy api«ircnt. Kepetti (IV, p. 82(1), 
however, s]jcak.s of it as an nndonhtcd 
amphitlieatrc ; and Franyois also so dc* 
.scrihe.s it, stating that tlio remains uf the 
stiuctiire uie in great jiait extant.* Ihill. 
Inst. 1851, p. 8. 

■* The foundations of the two outer 
i|midrangles are not now' xeiy distinct, 
though the teiiJU’C.s i*an he tiaeetl ; hut the 
inner Minaro pie.sei\o.s its fmiudations nn- 
iiioved, consisting of the small rectangular 
bloi’ks alrcaily described— the tmlysoit of 
iiia.sonry within the city- walls. The s«|iiai c 
is 48 feet, and the thickness of tho wall 
5 feet ♦) inches. Within the wpiaie the 
ground sinks in a deep hollow’. This 
w’onld seem to indicate a tower rather than 
a teinjile, but its small size prci hides to 
iny mind the idea of its being the eitailel, 
which Oil other Etruscan sites is nut a mere 
castle or keep, a.s thi.s mu.st have been, 
hut an inclosiire of such extent as to <*on- 
tain within its ami a triple temple, like 
that on the Capitoliiie at Koine. 
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of Koimiu opus inccrtum, about a lumdred feet long. TJiewa,.,. 
sunk in the high embanked ground already mentioned, in nhi,.'],' 
not tar from them, are traces of a gate through the inner line , t' 
wall."' '' 

I'rom the height of Iluselhe you look southward over tlie widfv 
vale of the Ombrone, with the ruined town of Istia on the baiiks 
of that river ; but (Irosseto is not visible, being concealed bv the 
loftier heights of Moscona, which is crowned by the ruins of 'i 
circular tower." On the east is a w.xxhal hollow ; but on the 
iiorth lies a wide bare valley, through which runs the road t.. 
Siena, and on the opposite heights stands the town of Batignano, 
of proverbial insalubrity — “ liatk/nano fa la fossa.” On the west 
tlie valley widens out towards the great lake of Castiglione, tlie 
Tjaciis rrdtns, or Aprilis, of antiquity, which of old must Imve 
been as at present a mci'e morass, into which several rivers dis- 
cliarge themselves ; but it had then an island in the midst, which 
is no longer distinguishable.' Castiglioia della Pescaja is seen on 
the shoie at the foot of the hills which lise behind the jiromoiitoi v 
of d'roja. 

Scaicef^ a tiace of the necropolis had been discovered when 1 
fust 'N isited Iluselhe ; for no excavations had been made on this 


^ At til is spot the masonry of the em- 
hankinent, cacli course of which recethts 
from that below it, as at the Ara Re^'ina of 
Turquinii, terminates abruptly, so as to 
leave an even break all the way up, 
making it clear that hero Mas ;i gate, or a 
roathvay, to the liigh ground within the 
embankment. 

I did not juscend this height, but Sir 
Richard Hoarc, who sought here for the 
ruins of Ruselhe, describes this tower as 
built over subterranean vaults, ai)pareiitly 
reservoirs. Classical Tour, I. ]>. .10, 

^ This hike, or rather swamp, is called 
“ Aprilis,” by the Itineraries (see page 
‘211). Cicero (ju-o Milojie, 27) calls it 
“ Trelius,” and si»eaks of its island. Pliny 
(III. 8) must mean the same wdien he 
mentions the “ amnes Prille,” a little to 
the north of the Cmbro. These amnes’’ 
seem to refer to several mouths or emis- 
saries to the lake. The island of which 
Cicero speaks is by some supposed to have 
been the hill of Radia al Fango, nearly tw'o 
miles from the lake, but Repetti (IV. in 
10) considei’s it rather to have l>een a 
little mound now’ cjilled B<idiola, on which 
arc still some remains of ancient buildings, 


and which he thinks in the time of (.'iiTiu 
may have stood in the midst of the nuu^li, 
instead of hard by it, as at i>resent. It is 
impossible to say of what extent tiie lake 
was of old ; beforcthe hydraulic operatiniis 
commenced in 1828 for its “ bonification, ” 
as the Italians term it, it had a siqierlicial 
extent of 83 square miles, but it is now 
rciluced by the Jiieans taken, and still 
tfiking, for filling it up ; this is done iiy 
letting in the waters of the Ombrone, 
wdiich bring down abundant deposits from 
the interior. It would seem, from tlie 
forcible possession Clodius took of tlie 
island in its waters, as related by Cicero 
(loc. cit. ), that this spot was much more 
desimble as a habitation in ancient times 
than at present, when it is “the very 
centre of the infection of the Tuscan 3Ia- 
remma.” Rexietti gives good reasons for 
regarding this lake or swamj) as originally 
'the bed of the sea. An interesting account 
will be found in the same writer (II. 
‘'Grosseto) of the attemjjts made at various 
periods and by different means to retluce 
the extent of stagnant water, and lessen 
the unhealthine of this district. 
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s,ite within the memory of man. The hardness of the rock and 
the dense woods whicli for ages have covered the hill, in great 
measure accounted for this. It appeared to me probable that 
ln‘re, as on other sites of similar character, the tombs were of 
masonry, heaped over with earth. Such is the character of one 
on tlio ascent to the city from the south, not far from the walls. 
Jt is a chamber only seven feet by five, lined with small blocks 
ot’unliewn masonry like the Tirynthian in miniature, and covered 
large slabs, about eighteen inches thick. The chamber w’as 
(tngiually of greater depth, but is now so choked with earth that 
!i man cannot stand upright in it. It can be entered only by a 
hole in the roof, where one of the cover-slabs has been removed ; 
for the original doorway, which opened in the slope of the hill, 
and which is covered u ith a horizontal lintel, is now blocked up. 
As it is therefore a mere pit, without any indications above the 
smface, it is not easy to find. From the peculiarity of the 
mii'^onry, and from the general analogy this tomb bears to those 
of Saliirnia, I do not hesitate to pronounce it of high anticpiity. 
'riiis ^^as the only sepulchre 1 could i)erceive, or that 1 could then 
liear (d‘, in the vicinity of Iluselhe.^ 

Since the publication of the former edition of this \vork, this 
uc(‘i*opolis has been well explored. Frangois, the most enter- 
prising and successful excavator of Etruscan cemeteries in our 
<lay, was the first who turned his attention to that of Kuselhu. 
He discovered numerous tombs in the neighbouring hills, 
csj)i‘cially in those to the nortli towards Monte Pescali and Batig- 
nano, and many also in the plain three or four miles to the south 
of liusidhu. These latter he describes as small chambers, about 
ten feet long by eight wide, and eight high, constructed of 
masonry, exactly like those of Cuma. All had been rifled of old, 
and, like that described by me above, had been entered tlirough 
the roof, by the removal of one of the cover-stones. •The d(Jor- 
ways were of the usual Egyptian form, but were generally found 
closed, or walled-up. Over some of these sepulchres remains of 
tumuli could be traced. Nothing of value w'as found within them, 
but from the fragments of pottery and bronze, he learned that 

" This tomh has a great I’e.scmblaiice & et mf ; Aljekcn, Mittclitalicn, p. 240, iaf. 
construction, if not in fonn, to the Sfc- IV'. Ca— d. 

polturc di Giganti of Sardinia, vliich ijro Cluver (II. p. .*514) s|)caks of sundry 
hmg, passage-like sepulchres of Hide stones, marbles, coluinn.s, bronze figures, and 
and covered in with unhewn slabs. Dc la ancient coins having been dug up liefora 
Marmora, Voyage en Sardaigne, pi. IV. his time. 

PP- 21 36 ; and Bull. Inst. 1833, p. 125 
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these tombs were of the hitter days of the national independeiioo 
111 the dense thickets in tlie plain, as well as on the hill-slopes 
he obseiTed traces of large tumuli, imperceptible to the ordiiiarv 
observer, but easily recognised by a practised eye. Where tbe 
hills were of tufo, the tombs were hollowed in it, and on rocky 
ground they were constructed of rude masonry, covered 
mounds of earth. Besides vases with black figures, he found 
bronzes, inferior in beauty to none yielded by other cemeteries of 
northern Etruria, of skilful chiselling, and having a patina of a 
reddish brown tone, probably imparted by the cliaracter of tlie soil . 
in which they had lain for ages.*' The illustrations opposite repre- 
sent a beautiful, though arcliaic, figure of an J'ltruscan divinih 
found at Jluselbe in 1875, and now in the possession of Brofessoi- 
S. S. Lewis of Corpus ("hristi College, Cambridge, who bus 
kindly allowed me to have woodcuts made from i)hotographs of 
the original, 'flie figure measures eight and a half inches in 
height, and from its attributes is recognised as tin* goddess Kr.rjs 
or Spks. These attributes — to quote the Professor’s own words 
— “ are the attitude of the right hand, wliich is stretclied out and 
holds a. lotus-flower the steady energetic forward motion indi- 
cated by the stride of the legs ; and the pose of tht‘ left-hand, 
whicli slightly lifts the long robe {Xinov 7:ohi]pr]<i)f tliat hardly 
emban*asses the lissome figure. The severe, almost stern, expres- 
sion of the countenance and whole figure well corresponds with 
the fact that spes and spero (as eATrfv and eATrtfw Wso) are used 
for the anticipation of evil as yvell as of good.” Mr. Lewis assigns 
to Biis figure a date somewhat earlier than the finest period of 
(rreek art, or from 500 to 450 n.o. 

The. walls of Kuselhe, from thtdr stui)endous massiveness, and 
the rude shapelessness of the blocks, are indisi)utably of very 
early date, and may rank among the most ancient structures 
extant in Ital}^ While those of Cosa and Saturnia, in the neatly 
joined polygonal style, have been referred to later, even to Bonian, 
times, no one has ever ventured to call in question the venerable 
antiquity of lUisellce ; which therefore needs no confirmation 
from historical sources. The limited extent of the city, only two 
miles in circumference, does not seem to entitle it to rank among 
the Twelve chief cities of Etruria. * Yet this honour is generally 
accorded to it; principally on the ground of a passage in J'lionysius, 
w'here it is cited in connection with dliisium, Arretium, Volaterrie, 

* Unll. Inst. 1851, p. S, 4. Noel dcs found in the lake of Monte Falterona have 
Vergei-R, Etnirie, I. p. Sa, All the bronzes the same jieculiar brownish jHitina, 
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^tniria; wliicli seems to imply that it was at that time a city of 
ln’ht-rate importance,^ This is the earliest mention made of 
husellaj in history. We next hear of it in the year 453 of Rome, 
the dictatorship of ^1. Valerius Maximus, who )narched his 

J Hal. III. c. 51. Yet Livy (X. .in*! Arrotium, as nrhes, Etruria cajiita— 

' ’ ‘'I’caks of it as a tow n, oppiduni, auil, thus placing Rusellao in an inferior category, 

'll tile next sentence, of Volsinii, Fernsia, 
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army into the territory of RuselLc, and tliere “ broke the might 
of the Etruscans,” and forced them to sue for peace.^ And again 
in the year 4G(), the consul, Postumius Megellus, entered the 
territory of Ruselhe, and not only laid it waste, but attacked 
and stormed the cit}' itself, capturing more than 2000 men, and 
slaying almost as many around the walls.® When we next find 
it mentioned in histoiy, it is among the cities of Etruria, which 
furnished supplies to Scipio in the Second Punic War. It sent 
him its quota in corn, and fir for ship-building.* It is after- 
wards mentioned among the Homan colonies in Etruria.' Jt 
continued to exist after the fall of the Western Empii*e, and for 
ages was a bishop’s see, till in 1138, its population had sunk so 
low, and the site was so infested by robbers and outlaw's, that 
its ace and inhabitants were transfeired to (rrosseto, its niodeni 
representative.^' Since that time llusella; has remained as it is 
now seen — a wilderness of rocks and thickets — the haunt of the 
fox and wild boar, of the serpent and lizard— -visited by none hut 
the herdsman or shepherd, wiio lies the live-long day stretclied 
in vacancy on the sw^ard, or timiing a w'ondering gaze on tlie 
stupendous ruins around him, of whose oiigin and history lie 
cannot form a conception. 


» Liv. X. 4, 5. 

* Liv. X. 37. Signor Passerini, an en- 
gineer, I'CHhlent at Orosseto, iiifornis ino 
timt in excavations wliicli he jujkIc at tiie 
foot of Moscona, about 10 years ago, lie 
fouiul numerous skeletons nitlcly 
and lying side by side, eacli with a bronze 


coin at tlio back of his liCiid. Afay tlica 
not have been the victims of tit is Uuui.iu 
victory ' 

^ Liv. XXVIII. 45. 

» Plin, III. 8. Ptol. !>. 72, ed. Bert. 

6 llcpetti, II. pp. 526, 822. 
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- <livcR (»imm Prirtiiit (Iniii I'egiu iiKuielMiit ; 

Nunc taiitum hiiur, ct stntio inalctid.i i.innto — \ iiuul. 

Soi Tir of Grosseto, the next place of Mtriiscaii interest is 
'rdanioiK', or 'J’lihinione, eigliteeii miles distant. For the first 
lialf of th(! way the railroad traverses a wide plain, erossin*; the 
Oiubrono, tlie Umbro of anticpiity — non hjnohilc jitinivn — by a 
brid},^‘. In Pliny’s time this stream was navi^^able ; ' but for 
what distance' we know not. Passing Alberese and its (piarries/ 
the road enters a wooded valle}', with a range of hills on the right 
renow iK'd as the haunt of the wild boar and roebuck— 


Ul)i cerva silvicultrix, ubi aper nemorivai,'‘iis. 


Hither accordingly the cavciatori of Rome and Florenct' resort in 
the season, taking uj) their quarters at Ctdlecchio, a way-side imn 
twelve miles from Grosseto. Not far from Collecchio is a ruined 
to\\er, called Torre della Bella Marsilia; and tradition asserts 
that a fair daughter of the Marsilj family was in bygone ages 
sei/eil liere by Barbary corsairs, and carried to Constantinople, 
where her beauty raised her to share the throne of the Sultan.’’ 
Where this range of hills sinks to the sea, a castle* on a small 
headland, a few houses at its foot, and a vessel or tw’o off the 
shore, mark the port of Telamone. 


* riin. Ill, 8. — Umbro, iiavi{;ionim 
o.ipax, et alb eo tnictuH Uiiibriio. lliitiliuH 
d. 337 -340) spcviks of the snug port at 
ft's mouth. Cluver (II. p. 474) thinks from 
Pliny’M mention of it, thait it gave its name 
to the Umbrians ; but Muller (Etn«k. 
tMiil. 2, 12) on the contrary, considers it to 
hfue received its name from that ancient 
lajople ; and interprets Pliny as meaning 

that a district on tlio river was calle<l 

♦ 


U mbn.i. 

• The name is cyblcutly derived from 
the limestone --a/&erese— which is quarried 
here. 

Repetti, I. p. 705. Excavations were 
made in this neighbourhood in 1861, hut 
though muucroub tombs were opened, they 
yielded few objects of value or iutcicst. 
Bull. Soc. Colomb. 1861, p. 16. 
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Tc'lainoiie lit^s nearly two miles oft' the railroad, and to readi it 
yon have to skirt tlic sandy shores of the little ha}^ sprinkled 
witli aloes, and fraj^ments of llomaii ruin. The i)laee is sipiiiliil 
beyond description, almost in utter ruin, desolated in summer l>v 
malaria, and at no time eontaininj^ more than some hundred and 
fifty befeverod iionh-—fMricita/tti, as the Italians say — on ;\li()se 
heads Heaven has rained 

“ Thu blistciing drops of the Maremiiia's dew. ” 


Tun there is none ; and no travelh‘r, who seeks more than men* 
slielter and a shake-down, sliould think of passinjjf the night licri', 
but should go forward to Orlx'tello, twelve miles to tin; south. 
Indeed, I know not why tlio antiquarian traveller should halt at 
'rehimone, for the castle is only of the middle ages, and indhin^ 
within it is of higher auti<|uity ; though the shori*s of its hay, 
like those of Ihiia‘, are covered with wrecks of Homan villas.^ 
Xo vestiges of Ktruscan tinn's couhl I iierceive or hear of at 
U’elamone, or in its immediate neighbourhood ; yet the place can 
lay claim to that remote antiquity. TJierc are iioman remains 
ulso on the tower-crested headland* of Telamonaccio, which forms 
the eastern horn of the port, and which disputes with Telamone 
the honour of being the site of tlie Ktruscan towm.'”’ 

Telamone has retained its ancient name, wliicli is said to he 
derived from Telamon, the Argonaut, who touched here on his 
return from the cel(‘brated e.xpedition to Colchis, jiiior to the 
'rrojan war, some thirteen centuries before Christ.® Hut such an 
origin is clearly fabulous. There is no doubt, how ever, of the 
high antiquity of tlie site ; hut whether I'elamou was founded by 
the TyiTliene-Pelasgi, who built many towns on this coast, ^ or 
was simply of Ktruscan origin,^ jve have no means of determining. 


' Tlicre are said to be some Rninaii Miults 
tbe liciglits above Toliiiiioiie, but I huiiglit 
tbeiii ill vain. 

■’ Fntn^ois (Mull. Inst. IN."!!, p. TO in of 
o])iiiioii that the ]»ii*seiit village htnnds on 
the ruins of an J’ltniwan fortress, Mliidi 
piotected tlie mouth of the port, ami that 
on the opposite heiglit of Tehiinonmvio, 
stood allot her Himilar fortress, m hoso fuiinda' 
tions, he 'says, aie still \isihle. 

«• Diisl. Sie. IV. p. 2f,9, ed. Khoil. Dio- 
ilorns calls it MOO utadia (lOO miles) fixiin 
Jluine, whicU is rather less than the ilis- 
t'liicc by the road. Lanzi (II. p. 83) sug* 
gests that this |>oit may have received its 


name from its form of a giidlc- -T€Xo/i<Ji'. 
Telamon is not the only Argonaut mentioned 
111 eonncetioii with Ktrum. Jason aKo is 
said to have landed in Kllwi, whence Port< 
beiTajo received its ancient name of Algous 
J’oiius (Stmbo, V. p. 224 ; Dimlor. loc. 
eit.) ; and to have oonteuded with the 
'J'ynljenes in a naval combat. I’ossis «f 
Magnesia ap. Atlien. Yll. c. 47. 

* Cluver (II. p. 477) ascribes its origin 
to ithe Telosgi ; so also Cninier, I. p. I'J-* 

^ Mela (II. 4) in mentioning it among 
the coast'towiis of Etruria, says they were 
all hltniscans both in site and name-^ 
Ktrnsca et loca et nomina ; but this must 
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Thore is no liistoiical ineiitioii of 'relannm in tlu* timrs of 
Ktriiscan independence. We hear of it first- in the year 52^, 
Avheii tlie Romans defeated, in this neighhourli(M)d, an army of 
Cisalpine Gauls, who had niatle an irruption into Etruria,® 

Jt was at the port of Telamon that Marius landed on his return 
from Africa (87 n.o.), to retrieve his ruined fortunes.^ Tliis is 
the last liistorical notice we liave of Telamon in ancient times ; 
Sind except that it is mentioned in the catalogues of the fj(‘o- 
Mrai)liors and in the Itineraries,’ we have no further record of 
its existence till the beginning of tln^ fourteenth century,'* 

Tliough we do not learn from ancient writers that Tehimon 
was used as a port in Etruscan times, it is impossible to believe 
Unit tlie advantages of a harbour, sheltei-ed from every wind save 
the south, and protected even in that ipiarter by the natural 
hrcakwatm- of ^lonte Argentaro and its double isthmus, could 
have been overlooked or neglected by tln‘ most maritime nation 
of their time, the “sea-kings'* of Itah.‘ The recent discovery 
of an Etruscjin city of great si/e in the neighbourhood, sufliciently 
establishes the fact," which is further conlirmed by the evidence 
of its coins/’ 


110 t.ikiMi >Mth K'scivatidii, ji« in tlio winie 
li>t .lie I’lwi*, Tyr^ji, iiinl Oahtiuiu Novum, 
-In 111 inile.stly (ricok and Runmii respectively 
iM ii.uiie, .IS they are known to Imvo hcen 

111 Cf. Steph. Uy/iiint. r. TcAa^ac^i'. 

“ I’olyhiusdl. 27) places the site of this 

I'-iitle iK'.u Telamon, and somewhat to the 
noith; Fioiitinns (Stiate#?. I. 2, 7) says it 
M.is at a plaee called (k)ioni<a, which is 
Milip(iM-(1, Init (III no \;did grounds, to l»c 
<'■> 1 ( 11111.1 ill rmii.iiio, hetweeii (iiussetu and 
I'olloiiKa (Ci.inier, Am'. Ital\, I. p. lat). 
iTdiitiiiu.s Kiys that when .fflmilius, the 
Ucinan Consul, k'd his army into the plain, 
!i'* «tli.ser\cd a multitude of birds lisiiig 
•i"iii a distant wood, and suspecting an 
.‘imbush, he sent out scouts, who brought 
liiin Wold that 10,000 Gauls were concoalcd 
111 the forest. 

* I’lutaioh. Marius. 

■ Thn. III. 8. I’tulemy (p. 08) speaks 
of Its “promontory.” 

^ Ropctti, V. p. 408. 

’ Diodorus (IV. j). 2.'»9) indeed calls it a 
port in the time of the Argonanta, but 
•‘‘"idc that Buck a record of fabulous tinieA 
uunot lie received as authentic, the w'ord 

uses may signify merely a natural haven, 
Without the addition of a town. 


•* See Chapter LI. on Vctiiloma Mailer, 
when ho hesitated wlietlier to legaiif 
Telamuu as the pnit of Uu.selhe, Satuiin.i, 
or Viih i (Ktrusk. I. p. 21M>, ct. .*{;{:{), w.is 
not aware of the evistence of a lir.st-iate 
Etnisc.in eit.\, only a few' miles inland, tis 
whieli it must undoubtedly lia\e seiMsl as. 
ajKut. Tliougli Stepbnnns calls Telamon 
a “eity,” it can hitvc been but a small 
town, or a foi tided liinding-iilaee, such .as 
(Ti.i\i.siie, Pugi, and AI.-iuiii, a]ipe.u to 
liave lH*en. 

*' The coins attriluitcd to Telamon aio iir 
general just like the an .and svmin of e.arl> 
Home, having the he.irdcd Jjinus-'iiead on 
the obveise, and the prow on the re verso, 
but with tlie adilition of “ Ti..v” in Ktru-scan 
chaiactei's. Sometimes, in ])luce of the 
Janus, thcie is the head of Jove, or that 
of a lielmeil warrior, whom Lan/a takes for 
Tulimon, us it was customary to rcprc.sciii 
hei'oeB or heiidnes on coins. And he Intel - 
prets the i»row also as referring to the 
Ai'gouaiits. One coin, a decuHnis^ has the 
legend of “Tlate,” in Etruscan charactcrfi, 
which Lanisi jiropuscs to blend in such a way 
as to read “Tj.amne,” or Telamon; but 
MUllcr suggests that these coins may belong 
to the fv'dut Laiinum — Tlate being put 
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The bay is now so choked with sand and sea- weed, that evou 
small coasting craft, when laden, have much ado to enter ; " ftu,] 
ill summer the stagnant pools along the shore send forth intoler- 
able effluvia, generating deadly fevers, and poisoning the atmo- 
sphere for miles tu’ound. AVhat little commerce is now carried 
on, consists in the shipment of corn, timber, and charcoal. 

The Barpne Vivarelli of Telamone had a choice collection of 
Etruscan antiquities, which has very recently been secured by 
the (fovernment for the Etruscan Museum at Florence. 

The road to Orbetello runs along the swampy shore, with low 
bare heights inland, once crowned by one of the proudest cities 
of Etruria, whose site had been forgotten for ages ; and with the 
lofty headland of ]\ronte Argentaro seaward, and the wooded 
peaks of the Giglio — If/ilii ailcosa cacinnina^ — \)y its side ; often 
concealed by the woods of pine, wdiich stretch for miles in n 
dense black line along this coast. The river Osa, the Ossa of 
antiiiuity,® is next crossed, where large masses in the stream 
proclaim the wreck of the Homan bridge, by which the Via 
Aurelia was carried over it. Four or five miles beyond, is the 
Albegna, the ancient Albinia,^ a much wider river, with a little 
fort on its left bank, marking the frontier of the Presidj, a small 
district on this coast, which belonged first to Spain, then t«) 
Naples, and was annexed to Tuscany at the Congress of Vienna. 
When T first visited this coast, all these rivers had to be crossed 
by ferry-boats. There was a saying — “When you meet ^\ith a 
bridge, pay it more respect than you would to a count ” — 

Quando vedi un ponte. 

Fa gli piii onor che non od un conte— 


and with good reason, for counts in Italy are plentiful as black- 
berries — you meet them at every turn ; but bridges ! — they are 


for Thitiuiii. A acxUnxa M'itli the head of 
a youni' IlurciiIeR, and a trident between 
two dolphins, with the Icgciid “TBL,”i8 
referred by Sc!»tiui to Tclainoti. Lanzi, II. 
pp. 28, 84, tav. II. 4 -6 ; Muller, Etrnsk. 
1. p. 333 ; Sestini, Lett. Numis. III. pp. 
11-13; Mioiinet, Sni)])!. I. pp. 203 4. 
Oramer, Anc. Italy, I. p. 102. Millingen 
(Numis. Anc. Italic, p. 173) doubts if 
tlifesc coins should he refen*ed to Telamon. 

^ Francois maintains that the port origi- 
nally strctclied three miles inland, for he 
found in the dense wood at that distance 
from the sea, remains of columns that had 


evidcMitly been used for mooring vessels, 
and also a large ring of metal, half buried 
in llic soil, that must have served the «iioe 
pmiMJse. Biill.Inst.,1851,p.5. He imagines 
that the large Etruscan city, /> or (> miles 
inland, mentioned in the text, was that of 
Telamone, but of this we will treat in a 
subsequent cliapter. 

* Rutilius, I. 825. Gmsar, Bell. Civ. I. 
J4 ; Mela, II. 7. Called also Xgilium ; 
and by the Greeks, £giIon. Plin. III. 12. 

® Ptolem. Gcog. p. 68. 

* Called Albinia by the Peutingeria® 
Table, Alinina by the Maritime Itinersiy. 
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(lemon ing of all reverence, albeit patronised by neither saint nor 
so\ereigii. Three rivers I crossed in a morning’s drive along 
one of the high roads in Tuscany, and all under the protection 
of St. Christopher, the first Christian ferryman ! Tlie vast im- 
|n-oveiiient in the means of communication already made by the 
|)n'sciit government must astonish all who have known Italy in 
lier former disjointed condition. 

lM»r five or six miles after the Albegna, the road travei'ses pine- 
A\ootls, and then branches off to Orbetello, which lies at the 
extremity of a long tongue of sand, stretching into its wide 
lagoon, and is over-shadowed by the double-peaked mountain - 
muss of Argentaro ; as described by Kutilius— 

Tenditiir in medias mons Arjjontarius undas, 

Ancipitique jugo caenila rura premit. 



CHAPTER XLTX. 

ORBETELLO. 

Cjcloimiii moenia consi»icir). — Virgil. 

Orbetello presents a tlirenteiiing front to tlie stranger. A 
strong line of fortifications crosses the sandy istliniiis by which 
lie approaches it; piiucipally the work of the Spaniards, who pos- 
sessed the town for a hundred and fifty years — from 1557 to 1707. 
On every other side it is fenced in by a stout sea-w’alL Ihit its 
chief strength lies in its position in the midst of the wide lagoon, 
protected from all attacks by sea by the two nocks of sand whicli 
unite !Monte Argontaro to the mainland; and to bo otherwise 
approached only by the narrow tongue, on w'hose tip it stands 
a position singularly like that of Mexico.^ 

This Stagno, or lagoon, the “ sea marsh ” of Strabo, “ is a vast 
expanse of stagnant salt-w'atta*, so shallow' that it may bo fordctl 
in jiarts, yet never dried up by the hottest summer ; the curs(‘ 
of the country around, for the fold and pestilent vapours, and 
the swaims of inuscputoes and otlu'r insects it generates at flint 
season, yet compensating the inhabitants with an abundance nf 
lish. The fishery is generally carried on at night, and in the 
way often practised in Italy and Sicily — by harpooning the fish 
which are attracted by a light in the prow of the boat. It is a 
curious sight on calm nights to see hundreds of these little skiffs 
or canoes w’andering about with their lights, and making an evi r 
moving illumination on the surface of the lake. 

Orbetello has further interest for the nntiipiary. The founda- 
tions of the sea-wall which surround it on three sides, are of Ya^t 
polygonal blocks, just such as are seen on many ancient sites 
of Central Ital}' — Norba, Segni, Palestrina, to wit— and such as 

^ I have here dcscrihed its original po- con.striiction. 
sition. The causeway whicli now connects ' Strabo, V. p. 225 — Ai,u»'o 0 c(AaTra. 
it with Monte Argentaro, is of modern 
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c,)nil)ose the walls of the iieif'hbouring Cosa. .Tluit these blocks 
.,i(. of ancient shaping no one acquainted ^iith the so-called 
Ptl.i>j?ie remains of Italy can for a moment doubt; and that 
tliev are also in great measure of ancient arrangement, is equally 
inaiiifest; but that they have been in some parts rebuilt, 
,.si>(‘( ially in the upper courses, is also obvious from the wide 
interstices betw'eeii them, here and there,, now stt)ppod with 
mortar and pricks. 'Die masonry tells its tale as clearly as 
atones can speak — that the ancient fortifications, having fallen 
into decay, were rebuilt with the old materials, but by much 
li-ss skilful hands, the defects in the reconstruction being stopped 
lip with mortar and rubble — that the blocks, even where they 
rctiiin their .original positions, have suffered so much from the 
action of the elements, especially from the salt waves of the lake, 
\\hich often violently lash the walls, as to have lost much of that 
smoothness of surface, and that close, neat fitting of joints, which 
1 liaracterise this sort of masonry ; and that the hollows and 
iiiU'rstices thus formed have been in many parts plastered over 
with mortar.’ Ancient masonry of this description never had, 
and never needed etnnent; holding togetluT by tlie enormous 
weight of its mass(‘s. 

It seems highly probable from the character of this masonry, and 
the position of the town on the level of the shore, that Orbetello, 
like Pisa, Pyrgi, and Alsium, was originally founded by the Pelasgi; 
to whom T would attribute the construction of these walls. Jhit 
that it was also occupied b}' the Etruscans is abundantly proved 
l)v the tombs of thut people, which have been discovered in the 
close ^icinity of tlie city, on the isthmus of sand whicli connects 
it with the mainland. Most of them liave been found in the 
grounds of Signor liaflael de AVitt, an inhabitant of the town, 
'nIio has made a collection of their contents.^ No tombs imw 
ivniain open ; in truth, the soil is so loose that tliey are found 


Il'iiiic (Class. Tour, I. <il) came to 
tlie ( (uu'lusion that the hlorks in these for- 
titi'Mtudis must have been luoiight, cither 
trniii sriiuQ lloinan road, or from the neigli- 
I't'unii;; ruins of Cosa. I>ut they aie of 
Lr.:» r sue, and of nuieli greater depth tlian 
hi'Ui.ia jiaving-stoucs ; nor arc they of 
the usual material in roads. Still 
likcl> is it that they have lieen brought' 
fioiu (.'osi, for the walla of that city on this 
‘‘idc, and towanla the sea generally, arc too 
I'cifect to have suiiplicd so great a mass of 

VOL. II. 


material ; ami again tho masonry of ('osa 
is wholly of liniostniio ; that of Oibctcllu is 
principally of .mg, oi luaiino eonglomerato, 
:ks tliougli it hail hecn ([uarried near the 
.shoie. 

■* In Signor Do Wilt’s gjirdcn there is 
the capital of a loluinn, taken from an 
Ktiusean toinli, ^hirh rcbenibles that in 
Camjhinari'-. (ranlen at To.seaneIla (Vol, I. 
p. 481), in liaving liuman heads between 
the volutes. 


K 
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[chap. xlix. 


with their roofs fallen in, and their contents buried in the earth. 
Some of the sepulchres are hollowed in the sandstone rock, and 
contain two or three chambers, wdiich show traces of architectural 
features akin to the instances, owing tu 

the fragility of the rock, the roof has fallen in, and to this cir- 
cumstance is ascribed the abundance of jewellery found in these 
tombs, whicli has tlms escaped the researches of the riflers of former 
ages. The dead were sometimes laid uncoffined on a slab of rock, 
and covered with tiles, or in little tombs built up of stones, 
and covered with slabs. Hut more generally they were interred 
in sarcophagi of iwifro, or in wooden coffins, which have long 
since decayed, but have left their mark iu the nails which fastened 
them togetlicr. When the corpse was a male these nails were of 
iron ; when a female, they were of bronze, with their heads gilt. 
At the angles of the coffins there seem to liavc been ornaments 
of variegated glass. The articles bronglit to light are black or 
red ware, painted vases but S(‘ldom, and then of inferior art, 
although ill a few instances some w ith red figures in the finest 
style have been discovered; numerous objects in bronze — armour 
and weapons, tripods and candelabra, vases, figured mirrors witli 
most interesting designs, and sundry other articles peiiaining to 
the toilet — together with gold ornaments of great beauty. Among 
these are specified garlands of oak, laurel, or myrtle-leaves, and 
a pair of earrings in the form of bunches of grapes, so often de- 
picted ill the painted tombs. In one instance the skeleton of a 
w’onian was found witli the skull encircled with a wreath of tlie 
finest gold, reiiresenting myrtle-leaves elaborately wrought; a 
pair of earrings lay in their place by the side of the head, and a 
necklace of gold on the bosom, whicli seems to have been attached 
to a robe of exquisite beauty, decorated with human heads, fish, 
birds, butterflies, and ivy leaves, all of gold.'* Tn many instances 
the remains of females were found with only one earring— 
singular fact, which has been noticed also in the tombs of Chiiisi 
and Populonia, as well as at Cumm. In another tomb was found 
a sisUwn 'with a little cow at the top, representing Isis, in whose 
worship these instruments were used.® Tombs have recently 
been found in Orbetello itself, that is, within the circuit of the 
ancient walls. 

* For notices of excavations on this site 1867, p. 145. 
see the lJulIetini of the Archieological In- ® Micali, Mon. Ined. p. 109, tar. XVII. 
stituto, 1829, p. 7 ; 1830, p. 254; 1849, 10. 
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( )rl)t*tell<), then, by these remains is clearly proved an Etruscan 
What was its name? Some take it to have been the 
SiK rosa of the Peutiiigerian Table ; ^ but I hesitate to subscribe 
t.) flijit t)pinioii, and am rather inclined to regard it as an 
Ktiuscan town, the name of whicli has not come down to us. 
'flisit it was also inhabited in Homan times is proved by columns, 
ultars, cippij and other remains which have been found here. Its 
.iiiciciit name cannot be traced in its modern appellation, whicli is 
jipparently a mere corruption of iirhicuhtf^ unless it he signiticant 
«.f its antiquity — urhs cctus. It must sufTiee for us at presiMit to 
Know that here has stood an ancient town, originally, it may he, 
IK'lasgic, certainly Etruscan, and afterwards Homan.'’ 

Orhotello is a place of some size, having nearly 3000 inhahit- 
jiiits, and among Maremma towns, is second only to (irossi‘to. 

II is a ])roof how much population tends to salubrity in the 
Marciniua, that Orbetello, though in the midst of a stagnant 
liigoon, ten sfpiare miles in extent, is comparatively healthy, and 
has almost doubled its population in 24 years; while Telamone, 
and otlier small places along this c(»ast, arc almost deserted 

III Mimmer, and the few people that remain become bloated 
liKe ^^ine-skins, or yellow as lizards.^ Instead of one good 
inn, Ortebidlo has two indifferent ones, called from the names 

their landlords, Locaiida Saccocionc and Locanda Eassini. 
There is little difference, I believe, in their merits or demerits. 


' OciIlihI, lUiii. ]8!?n, jip. ’irii, 

-Ml; Mcmiku. Just. III. p. S.l ; 

HI. ]i. (((io. The l'L'utin;;c'ii.ui T.ible, 
"Ill'll .iliine iJi.ikcs iiunlioii of Siuruha 
(''Oi; V'll. 1. j,. 11)0), iil.icus il two miles 
t'» till* o-ist of Cos.i, wliilu Oiliotello IS five 
• 1 '>iv mill's to the w'cst, Tlic cuircrtiiess 
"f tlicsi' Itinoranc" may imleed often he 
cspctially that of the I’eutin- 
T.ililo, in whicli even Caiiina admits 
tlip cMstcnci; of numci'oiis enois. liltr. 
-'hir II. ns. Jlut I think it mme iiro- 
I'-il'le that Succosa, or Subcu.sa, was a 
at tlicfoot of the hill on which CVa 
"taiiiK, only called into existence after the 
luin of that Ktriiscan city. Sec Abekcn, 
-Mittehtalu'n, p 34. Some have even 
t'dcn Urhctello to be the site of Cosa itself, 
'» ‘•I'ite of StRibo’s descriiitioii, that Cos'* 
‘‘tooil on a lofty height. 

“ So called, it may be, to distinguish it 
from the larger city of Cosa on the neigh - 
1 ■billing heights. Certainly the name can- 


not he deiiu'd, as has been Miggesteil, 
“fiom the lotiindity of its walls, uhiih 
foim a iicifect rude,” seeing that the said 
walls form a tiiinrated lone in outline, 
without any nine whatever. Theiu is 
nothing round about Oihctello. Th.it the 
name was denied fioni urhiruhi^ or urhi- 
rellftf seems eonfinned by the f.ut of its 
Wing ealled Oihicclhini in a |ia[).il hull of 
the thiiteeiith centiuy. Demiister, 1 1, 
p. 432. 

That sudi a town is not mentioned by 
Strals) or Mela, by Tlmy or rtolcmv, m 
their lists of phu'cs .ilong this (‘oa.st, is 
explained by its distance from the sea, 
fiom which it could not he aiipio.irhcd. 
It must have been regarded as an iiihind 
town, and may he mentioned under some 
one of those many names of Ktriisi'an 
towns, who.se .sites have not yet been deter- 
mined. 

^ Kc]ictti, III. p. GSO. 

R 2 
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At ,tlie supper- table I met the arch -priest of Telaiiioiie, a 
sprightly, courteous young pastor, whom I had seen iu 
morning among his flock, and a motley group of proprietors, or 
country gentlemen, wild-boar hunters, commercial travelleis, 
monks, bumpkins, and rrtturiiii; among whom the priest, on 
account of his cloth, and I as a foreigner, received the most 
attention. Travelling in this primitive land levels all distiiictioih 
of rank. The landlord’s niece, who waited on us, presuming on 
her good looks, chatted familiarly with her guests, and directed 
her smartest banter against the young priest, ridiculing his 
vows of celibacy, and often in such terms as would have dri\eu 
an English woman from the room. Yet llosinetta was scarcel) 
sixteen ! 

Hie nullua Ycibis piidor. aut reverentia mensa*. 




Wf'lKST <5\TK AJJT) WALLS OF CO^A. 


CHAPTER L. 

ANSKnOXU.— (US.I. 

<*< iiiiiiius antii|uas loillo nihtodc niinas, 

Kt iiiu'iiia Oosa*. - Kutilil**. 

(jo loiiiid alioiit her, and tell the towers theicof. 

M.olv well her Imlwaik^ ; tliat >c may tell them tJiat « omo after. — 

As (\)S}i ^\as ill the time uf the Kmperor Iloiioriiis, such is it 
still — rt deserted Avastc of ruins, inclosed hy dilapidiited walls ; 
lourteen centuries have wrought no change in its condition. 
U‘t it is one of the most remarkable of J'iirusctin sites, and 
should not fail to he visited by every one interested in ancient 
lortilications. 

It occupies the flat summit of a truncated conical hill, about 
hundred feet high, which from its isolation, and proximity to 
the sen, fonns a conspicuous object in the scenery of this coast. 
It stimds just outside the Feiiiglia, the southernmost of the two 
aceks of sand which connect Alonte Argentaro with the mainland ; 
and is about five or six miles to the south-east of Orhetello.^ It 


^ The site of CoHa li.as been miiuli dih- 
J">t(‘d. gome have placed it at Oibetelln, 
"tlieis at Santa Liberata, near Santo SUj- 
• ‘no (III Monte Argentaio ; yet Strabo (V'. 
J*. has descnl)cd its position so as to 


leave no reasonable doubt of its where- 
aliouts. “ Cossa, a city a little above tlic 
sen. The lofty height on winch the town 
is situated lies in a luiy. lieluw, lies the 
jPoitus llciculis, anil Jiird hr, the sea- 
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were best to leave the high-road, where it begins to rise at tlu* 
foot of the hill of Cosa, and turn down a lane to the right. Von 
will presently perceive a lonely house in a garden, culled Lu 
Selciatclla, the only habitation hereabouts. Here you can 
your vehicle and will probably find a guide, although the city is 
so conspicuous and tlie path to the ruins so direct, that a guid- 
is liardly necessary. If you 2>refer to follow the high-road to tin* 
further side of the city, you can take as your guide a soldier 
from the I’orre della Tagliata. Any one who can point out tlic 
lions, will answer tlie purimse; 3'ou must exercise >'our own 
judgment as to their origin, anticpiit}', and purpose. Inquire not 
for “ Cosa,” or you will be answered by a stare of surprise, but 
for Ansedonia,*’ the modem ai>i)ellation of the site. 

It is a steep ascent of a mile or more to tlie walls of Coni. 
You may trace the* ancient road all the way to the gate, ruiuiiiiM 
in a straight line up the rock)' slope ; it is but n skeleton, 
marked b}' the kerh-stones, for the inner blocks arc in few placrs 
remaining. On the way it iiasscs some Homan ruins of bi*ic*lv, 
among them a (‘ohimhurium. 

He who has not seen the so-called Cyclopean cities of Latiuin 
and Sabina, of Greece and of Asia Minor, those marvels of carh 
art, which overjiower the mind with their grandeur, bewilder it 
with amazement, or excite it to active speculations as to tlitir 
antiquit}^ the race which erected them, and the state of socict} 
whicli demaiidi'd fortifications so stupendous on sites so iiiacci's- 
siblc as they in general occuiiy ; — he who has not beheld those 
wonderful trojihies (»f early Italian civilization — the bastion ami 
round tower of Norba — the gates of Segni and Arpino— the 
citadel of Alatri — the many terraces of Cora — the covered 
of Prieneste, and the colossal w’orks of the same masonry in the 
mountains of Latiuni, Sabina, and Samnium, wdll be astonished 
at the first view^ of the walls of Cosa. Nay, he wdio is no stranger 
to this style of masonry, wdll be surprised to see it on this spot, 
So remote from the district wdiich seems its iieculiar localit.'- 
He will behold in these walls immense blocks of stone, irregular 
polygons in form, not bound together with cement, 3'et fitted with 
such admirable nicety, that the joints are mere lines, into which 
he may often in vain attemjot to insert^ penknife : the siirfarc 

marsh; .anti on tlie licadlaiul ^hioli over- Iroin Populoninm nearly 800 (to*' 

hangs tho luiy is .a tower for watching the miles), though some say 600 ftndiff 
tunny-fish.” He also states that Coasa is miles). Cf. Rutil. Itin. I. 285 e'< wy* 
aOO stadia (37.1 miles) from Uraviscip ; anti 
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smooth as a billiard-table ; and the whole rcsenibling, at a little 
distance, a freslilj’' plastered wall, scratched over with strange 
diagrams. 

The form of the ancient city is a rude (piadraiigle, scarcely a 
mile in circuit.- 'J'he walls vary from twelve to thirty feet in 
height, and are relieved, at intervals, by square towers, pro- 
jecting from eleven to fifteen feet, and of more horizontal 
masonry than the rest of the fortifications. Fourteen of tliesc 
towers, square 'and external, and two internal and circular, arc 
now standing, or to be traced; but there were probably more, 
for in several places are immense heaps of ruins, though whetlici' 
of tow'ers, or of the wall itself fallen outwards, it is difficult to 
determine. 

On the northern side there is but one tower and that in n 
ruined state ; but on the western, or that facing the sea, which 
was most open to attack, I counted, besides a circular one within 
the walls, seven external tow’crs, in viu'ious states of preserva- 
tion, the southernmost being the largest and most perfect. This 
tow'er is tw'enty-two feet wide, and about tw^enty high, as it now 
stands. In the wall to the south are live towers square ainl 
external, and one> internal and circular, forty-tw'o feet in dia- 
meter. On the eastern si<le there is but one ancien^ square 
tower, and one semicircular of smaller and more ‘recent masonry. 
Though I have called these towers external, they also project a 
little inward, from the line of walls.* 

Though Cosa resembles many otlier ancient sites in Itidy iu 
the character of its masonry, it has certain peculiarities. I 
remember no other instances of tow'ers in polygonal fortifications, 
witli the exceptions of the bastion and round tower of Norha, a 
similar bastion at Alatri, near the Porta S, Iraiicesco, and the 
towers at Fondi, apparently of no high antiquity. ^ In no ca^e 
is there a continuous chain of towers, as round the southern and 


' Micali’s Flan uf tlio city, fioia ^hicU 
that annexed is adaiitcd, makes it almiit 
2,610 bracchj ur 0,060 t'ect Knglisb, in 
rircumfcrcnco. 

^ In Micali's Flan many of these towei^ 
arc omitted. It will be observed that here, 
as at Falerii, the external tovvers are not 
of that form recommended by Vitniviiw 
(I. 6), who says they sliould bo eitlicr 
round or many-sided, for tlie square ones 
are easily knocked to pieces by the liatter- 
ing-ram, whereas on thccirciilar it can rnako 
no impression. The weakness of square 


towers, however, had been ' ascertained 
long l)ef(>re the time of Vitruvius ; for in 
one of the very early and curious Assyrian 
leltcfs from the ruins of Nineveh, now m 
the British Museum, \\hicli represents the 
siege of a city, the battering-ram is directed 
against the ajigles of a tower, from M'hioh 
it is fust dislodging the blocks. 

* Memor. Inst. III. p. 90. EvenPyrgi, 
»Mch was fortified with similar masonry, 
though its name signified “towers," re- 
tains no tr;ice of such in its walls. See 
Yol. I. p. m. 
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westf i u wrtlis of Cosa. Another peculiarity of these fortilicatioiis 
is. tlirtt in many parts they rise generally five or six feet above 
the level of the area they inclose, as is also the case at Volterni 
;iii(l JUiselhe ; whereas the walls of the Tjatin anil Sabine towns 
jire generally mere embankments.^ The eastern wall of Cosa 
liscs above the level of the city, in parts as high ns twelve or 
tilti‘i‘11 feet, and externally the wall is at least double that height. 
'I’lic outer half of the wall also is raised three or four feet abovi; 
tlie inner, to serve as a rampai-t: this 1 liavc seen on no other 
site. The total thickness of the wall in this superficial jiart is 
lu*t\\eon five and six feet. The inner surface is not always 
siaonthed like the outer, but left iii its natural state, untouched 
hy hammer or chisel ; showing in the same piece of walling the 
rmlcst and the most finished styles of Cyclopean masonry, and 
making it appear probable that the outer surface was hewn to its 
j)('rfeclion of smoothness after the blocks were raised. A fourth 
ppcnliarity is, that while the lower portions of the walls are of 
decidedly ]iolygoual masonry, the upper parts are often composed 
(»f liori/ontal courses, with a strong tendency to rectangularity, 
Mild the blo(*ks are generally of smaller dimensions than the 
polygonal masses below them. The line between these dillerent 
stiles is sometimes very decidedly marked, which seems con- 
liniiatoVy of the idea suggested by the first sight of this masonry, 
that it is of two different epochs ; the rectangular marking the 
icpjiirs — a notion further strengthened by the fact, that the 
material is the same throughout — a close grey limi'stone. For 
if the peculiar cleavage of the rock Iiad led to the adoption of the 
polygt)nal style in the first instance, it would have continued to 
do so througliout ; and any deviation from that style would seem 
mark the work of another race, or subseipieut age. On tlie 
other hand it may be said, that this rectangular masonry is hut 
the natural finishing off of the polygonal, just as the latter 
generally runs into the horizontal at angles, as may he observed 
111 the gates and towers of this same city.” 


I have visited most of those ancient 
' dies in the iiiouiitaiiis of lAtiuni, and in 
iJio laud of the JSqui, Volsci, and Ilernici, 
•‘lid lenieiiiher no other instance of the 
"alU Using above the level of the city 
inclose than the round tower at 
Xml 1:1. • 

*’ These features are shown in the wood- 
' 'it at the heatl of this Chapter, which 
“‘I'lescnts the eastern gate of Cosa. The 


iiuirioiiiy, tliougli dc« idetlly polygor.al, ap- 
jiearK in the duoi-post of the gate to be 
leetaiigiilar. In tlie fiagmcnt of walling 
to the left, the blocks are polygonal Ik>1ow*, 
and regular above, or at Iciest laid in hoii- 
zontal courses. The manner in which small 
pieces were fitted into the iiiteisticcs is 
also shown. Ihit tlie peculiarities of the 
masoniy arc not so striking in this, as in 
many other portions of tlie furtiti<‘ations. 
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From the ramparts you may perceive that the walls batter, oi* 
fall back in some degree, though never so much as in a inodem 
revetemnif, but tlie tOAvers are perpendicular on every side, 
in a few cases where the masonry is dislocated, and they topple 
overJ 

Of gates there is tlic orthodox number of three ; one in tlie 
centre of tlie northern, soiitliern, and eastern walls of the city 
respectively.^ They are well worthy of attention, all of them 
being double, like the two celebrated gateways of Yoltena, 
tliougli witliont even the vestige of an arch. The most perfect 
is that in the eastern wall, which is represented in the woodcut 
at the head of tliis chapter.® It is evident that it was never 
arched, for the door-post still standing rises to the heiglit of 
nearly twenty feet in a perfectly upright surface ; and as in the 
Porta di Diana of Volterra, it seems to have been spanned by w 
lintel of wood, for at the height of twelve or fifteen feet is u 
scpiare hole, as if for its insertion.' Gateways on a similar jdan 
are found in the Cyclopean cities of Latium — the Porta di S. 
Francesco at Alatri, and the Porta Cassamara at Ferentino for 
instance ; the latter liowever may he of Homan construction. 
Tlie arcli indeed is never found, in Italy at least, in connection 
witli this style of masonry; but the gateways of Cyclopean cities 
were either spanned hy fiat slabs of stone, or wlien of too great a 
width, by lintels of wood, or else by stones overlapping each 
other, and gradually converging till they met and formed a rude 
sort of Gothic arch.' 


On tlii« siilo of tl«o city tlie masonry is 
Kinallcr thuii on tlio otliers. The largest of 
tiic blocks in the woodcut is not nuire tlmn 
4 foci sciuiirc, and the height of the wall 
is only 15 or IG feet. 

7 The bastion and i-oniul tower of Norlia, 
on the contrary, narrow upwards con- 
siderably. 

** Theio may have been a postcni in the 
soutli-oastein angle of the walls, at the 
spot marked 2 in the Plan. Sir li. 0. Hoaro 
also thought he could peroeivo four gates ; 
and he speaks of four ancient roads. 
Classical Tout, I. 2 ». 58. 

® Its entninco U about 12 feet wide, but 
the ])as8age within is double that in width 
and 28 feet long ; the inner gate is no 
longer standing, though indications of it 
arc tmccalile. The depth of the outer 
doorposts, or in other words the thickness 
of the wall, is 7 feet 8 inches. 


^ It is sliown in the woodcut, together 
w'ith tlie ujiiight groove for the wrrmvwrwv/, 
or portcullis, like that in the Porta all’ 
An*o of VoltoiTa. 

* In Urecce, however, regularly sivIkhI 
gateways have Iwen found in connection 
with this polygon.ll masonry. At tlhii.ul.i'. 
ill Acarnania, is a postern of a perfect aidi 
in the polygonal walls of the city. Leake, 
Northern (ircece, III. pp. 5G0 et *<’9- • 
Muro, Tour in Greece, I. p. 109 ; and Ana. 
Inst. 1838, p. 134. Mon. ined. Inst. H- 
tav. 67. And at Xerokamjio, in the neigh- 
bourhood of S^parta, is a budge on the tiue 
arch -principle, in the midst of luasonr} 
of irregular jmlygons, though of unusually 
small size. It was discuvered !)y Dr- 
of Athena, but first mule known to the 
world by Colonel Mure, in the Ann. In'-! 
1838, p. 140 ; Mon. Ined. Inst. loc. cit ; 
and afterwards in his interesting Tour m 
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The otlier two gateways, though more dilapidated, show that 
tlu-y have been formed on the same plan as this in the eastern 
\\a\L In the one to the south is a block, nine feet by four, the 
largest I observed in the walls of Cosa. In this gate also is a 
largi* round hole in the inner doorpost for the insertion of a 
woollen lintel. 

'riie gates of Cosa, unlike those of Voltcrra, do not exemplify 
tlie precepts of Vitruvius, that the road to a gateway should be 
>0 arranged, that the approaching foe should have his right side, 
or tliat unprotected by his shield, open to the attacks of tlie 
besieged." 

I observed no instances of sewers opening in those walls, as 
usual in Etruscan fortifications, and as are found also in certain 
other ('yclopean cities of Italy.^ Yet such may exist, for I 
found it impossible fully to inspect the walls on tlie southi'ru 
and western sides, the slopes beneath them being covered A\ith 
a wood so dense as to bo often impimetrable, though the diflicul- 
tics are not aggravated, as at liuselbe, by any thickets more 
torinidable than myrtle, lentiscus, and laurestinus. 

Within the city, all is ruin — a chaos of crumbling walls, ov(‘r- 
turned masonry, scattered masses of bare rock, and subterranean 
vaults, “ where the owl pee])s deeming it midnight,’’ — all overrun 
\Nitli shrubs and creepers, and acanthus in great profusion. 'J’h(‘ 
popular superstition may be pardoned for regarding this as tlie 
iijuiiit of (lemons ; for ages it was the den of bandits and outlaws, 
and tradition, kept alive by the natural gloominess of the spot, 
lias thus preserved, it may be, the remembrance of their atro-. 
cities. At tlie south- western corner of the area was the Arx, 
lor the ground here rises considerably above the ordinary level, 
and is banked up with masonry in parts polygonal, but in geiiiM al 


Grcci*c, TI. j). 2tS. Social aii lacologisN 
“f cnmiciice, lifJMC'icr, wlw li.i\o wen it, 
l*ii>o «Url.iml t<i me llieir full c(»n\iitinii 
tliat this liiiilgu is of late date and of 
Koinan construction. Cf. JJulI. Inst. 1843, 
!’• 77. In the jiolygonal walls of (KiUKinda 
in the Cihyratis, north of Lycia, tlicrc i» a 
gateway regulaily arehed, with Greek iii- 
S'cviptious on tablets in tli® masonry hy its 
f'lde ; as I learn from the portfolio of Mr, 
h'lw.iid Falkener. 

Vitruv. I. 5. ’ 

■* besides the instances of such opcniiipi 
in the walls of Norha, Segni, and Alatii, 
icferred to in Chapter XLI. (see page 1 ISM, 


T ia.iy mention a sewer in the wall.s of the 
hitter city, close to the hastum l»y the l*oit,t 
dt S.in Francesco, whi<’h is of ver\ [leeuliar 
foiiii — a truncated cone inverted, ai»i»a- 
lently 2 feet wide above, tapering to 1 foot 
lielow', and about 3 feet in height. The 
better known oiieniiig in the walls of the 
citadel of Alutii, I do not believe to be a 
sewer, but a po.stern. In the (lyelopean 
walls of Yeruhe, now Veroli, in the rudest 
and most ancient parts of the masoniy, aiv 
several sewers — tall upright npeiiiiig.s, like 
that in the walls of Nuiba, or yet inoie 
similar in form and dimensions to those so 
common in the cities of southern Ktruria. 
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regular, like that in similar situations at Ilusella3. On this 
platform are several ruins, bare walls rising to tlie height of 
twenty feet, apparently of the low Empire, or still later, of the 
middle agt‘s ; and numerous foundations, some of the same small 
c(‘mented masonry, others of larger rectangular blocks, decidedly 
lloinun, and some even polygonal, like the city-walls. It is 
probable tliat tlui hitter, as the earliest masonry — for in many 
])arts tlie Homan work rests on it — ^marks the substructions of 
the tliree temples winch the Etruscans ■were wont to raise in 
every city to the divine trio, Jupiter, Juno, and IMiiierva.' 

Within tlie gate to the east, are many remains of buildings, 
some witli upper stories and wdiidows ; and not hir from this is a 
deep hollow with precipitous walls of rock, which seems to have 
been a quarry. 

Joy full}" will the traveller hail the view from the ramparts of 
Cosa; and in trutli it were hard to find one on this coast more 
singular, varii'd, and grand. Inland, rise lofty walls of rock- 
rugged, st(*rn, and forbidding — blocking up all view in that 
direction. At his feet spreads the sun-bright bay, with Torto 
Ercole and its rocky islet on the further shore,'' but not a skill to 
break the blue calm of its waters ; tin* wide lagoon is mapped 
out by its side; and the vast doiible-p(*ake<l mass of ^lonto 
Argentaro, the natural Gibraltar of I’uscany, ovl‘rshado^\s all, 
lying like a majestic vessel along the shore, moored by its three 
ropes of sand' — the castellated Orhetello being hut a knot in tlie 
centre of the middle one. To the north he looks along the jiine- 
fringed coast to tlie twin lieadlamls of tlio Bay of Tehimone, and 
then far away over the level Maremma, to the distant heights of 
Troja and the grey peaks of Elba. 'I'lie Giglio, the so-called 

Lily ” island, is lost behind the Argentaro ; hut the eye, as 
it travels southwards, rests on tlie islet of tlie Giannutri; '' and, 


* Seivius, :iil Virg. .Hii. I. i'22. 

The I’oriiis Hcrrulis of JKiitiliiis (1. 
25)3), Jiml the Itineraries. Jt muk also 
called Portiia Oosanus. Liv. XXI f. 31 ; 
XXX. 30. I have not visited it ; hut Sir 
U. C. lluavc says it is a singular town, and 
“reseinhles a flight of steps, each street 
hearing the apiKJaiance of a landing-place.” 
Classical Tour, I. p. 6(1. TIicihi jut* said 
to he no antiquities remaining. Viag. Ant 
2 )cr la Via Aurelia, !>. .04. 

' It is liighly probable that the ^louto 
Argentaro was once an island ; hut it 
diflicnlt to account for the formation of the 


two isthmi. The Tomlxilo, or that t« the 
north, may ha\e been deposited by the 
Alhegna, winch opens hard by; hut foi 
the Fcniglia— tliera is no liver dischiuging 
itself hcreal touts. The circuit of 3<) miles, 
which Kutilius (I. 318) ascriltes to this 
]»iomoutoiy, seems much exaggerated. For 
the jthysical features and productions of 
this singular tlisiiict, seo Itruuchi, Osserva- 
/lopi naturali snl piomuiitorio Argentaro, 
Uihliot. lijil. XI., and licpetti, i’- 
Orlietello. 

® The Dianiiim, or Artemisia of the 
ancients. :hlelo, II. 7 ; Plin. HI. 12. 
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aftfi’ scanning the wide lionzon of waters, meets land again in the 
dim liills above Civita A’^ecchia. The intervening coast is low, 
flat, desert, — here a broad strip of sand, — there a long, sea-sh(»ri* 
or a deadly fen or swamp, — now a tract dark with iinder- 
uood,— now a wide, barren moor, treeless, houseless — 

Arsiccia, mid a, sterile, e deserta. 

Vet ill this region, all desolate as it now appears, stood Vnlei, 
that mine of sepulchral treasures, and Taripiinii, tlic (pieen of 
Mtriiscaii cities, with her port of Graviscie ; and Corneto, lier 
modern reiirescntative, may be descried, thirty miles off, lifting 
her diadem of towers above the nearer turrets of Alontalto. 

Around the walls of Cosa there are few relics of antupiity. It 
said that in the plain below arc ‘‘ very extensive remains of a 
i\m 11 of much ruder construction ” than those of the city ; but I 
did m)t porcidvo them. Near the I’orre della Tagliata are several 
ruins of Ilonmn date, of which those* commonly called Ilagni della 
['{■••ina arc the most remarkable. You enter a long chd't in the 
rock, sixty or seventy feet deep, and on one side perceive a huge 
cave, witliin which is a second, still larger, apparently formed for 
hatlis; for tliere are seats cut out of the living rock — viro aedilitt. 
sii VO — but all now in utter ruin. The place, it has h('(‘]i remai'ked, 
recalls the grotto of tlie Nymphs, described by A’^irgil;* hut 
l)(il)ular tradition has peopled it with demons, as says Facci<k 
degli Uberti— 

Ivi c aiicor ove fue la Scndoniii, 

Ivi c la cava, ove andarno a tonne, 

Si credu il tristo, over© le demonia. 

Among the ruins on the shore at this spot is some mosaic 
laivemeiit. 'J’lie site has been taken, with considerable in’oha- 
hility, for that of Suheosn.-^ 

No tombs arc to be seen on the slopes around (?osa. Jt is 
probable, that, like those of Jluselhe, Cortona, and Saturnia, tlioy 
^^erc constriKited of rude masonry, and covered over with earth, 
^uch seems to have been the plan adopted on sites where tlie 
rock was too hard to admit of easy excavation. At Volterra and 

*' Ola&wVal Ariiscnni, V. p. ISO. 30) made the same distinction ; hut hr»th 

’ ^I'ln. I. 107 ; llcpetti, III. p. 670. ^ seem to have been led to this conclusiion hy 

" Manncrt, Ueog. p. 366. According the lines of Faccio degli Ulicrti, quoted 

tins writer, it is thi6> spot which is above; for the city itself is certainly now 
‘idled AnscdoiiLi, and not the ruined city called Ansednnia. 

Ilolstenius (Annot. ad Cliiver. p. 



Populonia it was not necessary, for there were soft strata in the 
neighbourhood. Excavations, liowevcr, have been made in the 
neighbourhood of Cosa, esiiecially in the high ground of tlie plain 
to the north-east of the city.** A tomb with archaic paintinos on 
its walls, very like those of the Grotta Camijana, at Veii, was 
opened in 1870, by Signor Marcelliani, who sent sketches of tlie 
paintings to the Archajological Institute at Rome.‘ 

The walls of Cosa, so unlike those of most cities of Etruria, to 
what i>eople, and to what age shall w’e refer them ? (’an it ho 
that they were raised by the Etruscans themselves — induced to 
depart from tlieir general style of masonry by the local rock liavin^f 
a natural cleavage into polygons ? Or are the peculiarities of these 
and similar walls in Etruria characteristic of the race which con- 
structed them, rather than of the nuiterials of which they are 
formed ? Ai‘e they to be attributed to the earliest occupants (^f 
the land, tlic Umbri or the Pelasgi ? — or to much later times, 
and to the Homan conquerors? The latter view seems now in 
favour. It was first broached b}" ]Micali, the great advocate of 
the indigenous origin of the Etruscans, and who sought, ])y 
invalidating the aiiticpiity of this polygonal style, to enhance tliat 
of the regular masonry, which is more peculiarly Etruscan. He 
maintains that the walls of ('osa, and of Saturnia, which restanble 
them, are among the least ancient in the land ; and he suggests 
that they may have been raised by the Homan (Jolony, established 
here at the close of the fifth century of the ( 'ity, seeing that the 
Homans are known to have eniplo^Td this masonry in certain of 
their public works. “ A mere glance,’’ says he, ‘‘at the ualls of 
Cosa, so smooth and well preserved, proves their construction to 
ho of small antiquity in comparison with those of Fiesole and 
Volterra, of quadrilateral blocks, and of genuine ]']triisean work- 
manship.” The superior sharpness and freshness in these walls 
of Cosa, how’ever, are no proof whatever of a less remote antiquity. 
Micali’s argument, to have any weight, should show' that the 
material of which these walls are respectively composed, is either 
the same, or one equally affected by atmospheric influences. 
The fact is that the fortifications of Volterra and Fiesole, and 
those also of ropuloiiia and Cortona, ' are either of viaciffno, 
stratified sandstone, or of other rock equall}' friable, while those 

^ TJull. Inst. IS.'il, p. 7. Micali (Mon. vessel of bronze, containing an odoriferous 
Ined. p. 828) states tliat what was found gum, whicli, when burnt, gave forth a most 
here in 1887 was preseuted by biinself to agreeable pei-fume. 

Fope Gregory XVI. ; and speaks of a flat * Dull. Inst., 1870, p. 30. 
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„1' ('i)siv ond Satiu'uitt are respective!)' of Jiard limestone and 
ti.oertine.‘ 

Jt (leniantl more room than the limits of this work will 
allow, to discuss this subject to its full extent. Hut I must make 
a few remarks. 

'I’his polygonal masonry is of high antiquity, long prior to 
lloiiiau times, though every instance of it cannot claim to he of so 
iviiiotc a date. It must, however, be of later origin than that 
roinposed of unlicwn masses, rudely piled up, with no fnrtluu’ 
adjustment than the insertion of small blocks in the interstices — 
that style wliich, from the description of rausanias, is sometimes 
designated ‘‘ CJ^rlopean ; ” for this pol^'gonal masonry is the 
perfecting of that ruder mode of construction." Vet that this 
smooth-surfaced, closely -joined style, as seen in the walls of C‘osa, 
is alho of early origin, is proved, not only by numerous instances 
of it on Y(‘ry ancient sites in Greece and Itah — some referred to 
as marvels of antiquity by the ancients tliemselves — hut also by 
the lu’imitive style of its gatewa^^s, and the absence of the arch in 
connection with it.” 'J’lie fact of the Romans adopting tliis style 
of masonry, as they seem to have done in the substructions of 


MiPdli, Aiit. Tun. Ital. II. pp. 14i, 
I'xi , JII. p. (j. 1 Clio Miculi in this m- 

'•Cmfc, not iis tlie wiiter wiio lias trcatc«l 
tin* Milijpct 111 the most alilc manner, but 
the ongmator of the opinion of the 
l{iiiii.in (iiigiii of Cusa, and as one vho Inis 
Iti'in lefL'iu'il to .iM authority on tlie jKiint. 

® r.ius.in. II. 10, 4 ; ‘if), 7 ; VII. 25. 
r.iiisanns, however, a])plics the same terni 
tu the iMilla of Mycciui*, which aio of hewn 
I'oljgoii.il Mocks, and even to tlioculehi.itc'd 
O.itc of the Lions, wliich is of regular, 

‘ lii.’iicil masonry. The term is also re- 
pcdtcilly used hy Kuripidui» in reference to 
the walls of Mycena?, or of Argos (Klcct. 
U:*S; Iphig Aul. 152, 534, 15«1 ; 
Oicst. 9r>;i; Troad. 1083; Here. Fur. 
hll; compare Seneca, Herr. Fur. 997; 

Thel). I. 252). It iu therefore 
clear that the term “Cyclopean” cannot 
"ith propriety Iks confined, as it has licen 
hv Dndwell, Uell, and others, to masonry 
“f the ruilest unhewn descriiition, in con- 
tradi^tinction to the neater polygonal, or to 
the horizontal style. The term wa« eiji- 
l'h»}c«l in reference to the traditions of the 
♦jreeks, rathet than to the cliaractor of the 
iii.isoiuy ; or if used in this way it was 
i-'eneric, not specific ; applicable to any 


walling of great inassivcnes‘<, whic-h liad 
the appearance, or the reputation, of high 
aiithpiity. “ Arcos (’yclopiim aiitcm, nut 
ipisus Cycloix*s fcceriint, aiit magni ae niiii 
operLs ; naiii (|uic(|uid magnitii(]iiic siiil 
iiobilc cst Cyclopiim iiiami diutur fabii- 
catiiin.” Lactaiit. ad Stat. Thcli. I. 252 ; 
cf. I. 630. Though I ejected altogether by 
lUinscn (Ann, Inst. 1S31, p. 14.5), tlietciiu 
is convenient — ne non e urOy ^ hn tmmto 
--anil ill default of a better, has some 
claim to be retained. On this ground I 
have made use of it in the course of tliis 
Work in its gciiein’ sense, applying it alike 
to all eai'ly niassi\e inegnlar masonry. 

(Jell hehl the contrary opinion — that 
the jKilygoiial was more ancient by some 
centiiiies. Topog. Komc, II. p. 10.5. 

* (lerhanl (Ann. Inst. 1829, p. 40), 
remarking on tliis fact, says it sceiiis 
certain that even tlie least ancient remains 
of this description piecede«l the invention 
of the arch, lint this is refuted liy the 
recent discovery of arches in connection 
with this masonry in Greece and Asia 
Minor. 77 «i//)ra, pp. 250, 251. In none of 
these cases, however, have the structures 
an appearance of very remote antiquity. 
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some of tlieir pfroat Ways, and porliaps in a few cities of Latiuui > 
in no way militates aj^ainst the liigli antiquity of tlie tyjx*. q’jj*,, 
Romans of early times were a servile race of imitators, who hnil 
little original beyond their helUpotentia, and were ever LoiTo\\iii., 
of tlieir neighbours, not only civil and religious institutions, anil 
whateyer ministered to luxury and enjoyment, hut even the sternop 
arts of war. Thus in their architecture and fortifications: iu 
Sabina they seem to have cojiied the style of the Sabint s, in 
Ijatium of the Latins, in Etruria of the Etruscans. In 
degree they may have been led to this by the local materials, is a 
<|uestion for separate consideration. 

Conceding that the stjde of masonry must to a considcrahio 
extent have been affected by the character of the materials em- 
ployed, I cannot hold, with some, that it was the natural aiiil 
unavoidable result — I cannot believe in a constructive necessit}— 
that with certain given materials every people in every age A\onlil 
have produced the same or a similar description of masonn. 
There are conventionalities and fashions in this as in other arts. 
It were easy, indeed, to admit the proposition in regard to the 
ruder Cyclopean style, which is a mere random piling of masses 
as detached from the quarry ; a style which may suggest it'^-lf 
to any people, and which is adoiited, though on a much smaller 
scale, in the formation of fences i»r of embankments by the modem 
Italians and Tyrolese, and even by the peasantry of England ami 
Scotland, on spots where stone is cheaper than wood. But the 
polygonal masonry of whiclnve are treating is of a totally difibreiit 
character ; and it seems unreasonable to suppose that the mar- 
vellous neatness, the artistic perfection display(*d in 
structures like the walls of Cosa, could have been produced by 
an>' 2>eo2)lc indifferently who happened to fix on the site. For it 
is not the mere cleavage of the rock into jiolygonal masses that 
will produce this masonry. There is also the accurate and 
laborious adjustment, the careful adaptation of parts, and the 
subsequent smoothing of the whole into an uniform, level surface. 
If ever masonry had the stamp of iieciiliarity it is this. Not the 

® In the Via Salaria, near Rieti, and in Gerhard, Ann. Inst. 1829, p. 65, ct seq. 
sevciMl phn'csheUeen AiitroilonoandCmta 83 et tteq.; Uunsen, Ann. Inst. 1834, p. 
Diioalc ; in the Via Valeria, below Roviano, 144; Biinbiiry, Classical Mnseiim, V. p. 
and elsewhere between Tivoli and Taglia- 167 el seq. Strabo (V. p. 237) state* 
cozzo ; and in the Via Appia, between tfiut most of the cities on the Via Latina, 
Tcrracina and Foiuli. The cities, whose in the lands of the Hcrnici, AHqui, and 
polygonal fortifications have licen ascribed Volsci, were built by the Romans, 
to the Romans, arc Norba and Signia. 
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leo-ular hodomon of the Greeks, nor the opm retieulatinn of the 
lioiuaiis has it more strongly marked. I could as readily believe 
tliiit the Corintliian capital was invented by every nation by which 
it lias been adopted, as that this style of masonry had an in- 
dependent origin in every country where it has been found.^ 

The question next arises, to wliat particular race is this peculiar 
masonry to be ascribed. No doubt when once introduced, the 
fashion might be adopted by other tribes than that which origi- 
nated it,~ hut the type, whose source alone Ave are considering, 
would still he proper to one race. Now at the risk of being 
thought to entertain old-fashioned opinions, I must confess that 
I can refer it to no other than the Pelasgi. Not that, Avith Sir 
\\. (iell, I Avoiild cite the myth ol Tiycaon, son of IVdasgus, and 
f )uiider of Lycosura, as proof that this masonry Avas of Pelasgic 
origin^ — f might even admit that ‘‘there is no conclusive evidence 
in any one iiistam^e of the Pelasgian origin of the monuments 
under consideration ” ^ — yet there is, in most cases, the same 
kind and degree of evidence as lead us to ascribe the Avails of 
Fiesole and Volterra to the Pltruscans, those of Lhestum to the 
(irei'ks, or Stonehenge to the Druhls. We find it recorded that 
in vi'i v (‘arly times the lands or sites Avere occu])ied by certain 
races; and finding local remains, Avliich analogy marks as of high 


' Tlic Hiloitlion of tlii.s stylo !>>' the 
ll''iii:uis ill the pavciiioiits of their lii^^h- 
^vllys, in no way alloets tho <niosti()ii. The 
(Mi'licst of tlicsc roaU , tlie Via Appia, "was 
I only in the year 412 (u.c. 312) 

:u''S 1 lUa- ('ven than tliose polygonal 
I itics which are sonietiines ascrihed to the 
loeiians ; and it may lie that they hiit 
iniitate«l the roads of their pretleeessors. 
Still less can the use of jiolygonal pavement 
hy the inodern Florentines, he admitted as 
an argnnient against the peculiarity of the 
type, as Micali would fain have it. Ant. 
Fo]). Ital. [. p. 197. They have hut 
a-lheied to the style which was lianded 
'hovn to them from antiquity, while the 
modern Homans have preferred the opust 
rciu'uhitnm as the model for their pave- 
ments. Ami though Micali contends for a 
constructive necessity, it is completely set 
aside l.y the fact, which lie mentions, that 
llio stone for the iiavcment of Florence in 
from the heights of Fiesole; for 
tile liorizontal cleavage of that rock is 
111 iiilf,jv.t and notorious. 

^or can the existence of i^olygonal 
VOL. ir. 


masonry in the fortresses and other struc- 
tures of tho aboriginal I’cruvians, he re- 
garded as opposeil to the jieculiarity of the 
ty[>e. Too great a mystery hangs over tho 
origin of that singular rave, and of its 
civilization, for ns to ndmit'thcm as evi- 
<lence in this (piestion. The style seems to 
have fliirered from that of the jiolygonal 
masonry of the old \s urld, rcsomliling it in 
little more than the ehise-titting of the 
masses. If aiiything is to he Icarncl from 
these structures, it is that they contradict 
the doctrine of a constructive necessity ; 
being of granite or jiorphyrv, which have 
no polygonal cleavage ; and are rather 
suggestive of a traditional custom. See 
Prescott’s Conquest of Pern, I. ]>]). 10, 143. 

- Chevalier Bunsen maintains that many 
of the iiolygonal fortifications of Italy were 
raised hy the Volsci, .'Kqiii, and lleriiici. 
Ann. Inst. 1834, p. 142. But if this 
he admitted, it does not i»rove that the 
ty[»e originated with them. 

Cell, Rome, 11. v. Pelasgi. 

^ Bunbury, Clas. Mus. V. p. 180. 

s 
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antiquity, and not of Roman construction, we feel authorised iu 
ascribing; them to the respective peoples. The wide-spread 
existence of this masonry through the countries of the aiicicnt 
world, the equally wide diffusion of the Pelasgic race," and the 
remarkable correspondence of the lands it occupied or inhabited 
with those where these monuments most abound ; to say nothinrr 
of the impossibility of ascribing them with a shadow of reason to 
any other particular people mentioned in history— afford satis- 
factory evidence to my mind of the Pelasgic origin of the polygonal 
masonry. And here it is not necessary to determine the miuh 
vexata quastio, what and whence was that Pelasgic race, which 
was so widely diffused throughout the ancient world ; it is enough 
to know that in almost every land wliicli it is said to have occupied, 
we find remains of this description.® In Thessaly, Epinis, and 
the Peloponnesus, the peculiar homes of this people, such 
monuments are most abundant ; they are found also in the Islc^> 
of the A'^gasan Sea, and on the coasts of Asia Minor, which were 
at some period occupied or colonised by the Pelnsgi. AVe kiiou 
also, that they built the ancient w'all round the Acropolis of 
Athens ; and the ivay in wdiich this fact is mentioned in connec- 
tion with their wandering habits, favours the opinion held l)y 
some, that these Pelasgi wore the gi'eat fort-builders of antiipiity, 
a migratory race of warlike masons, who went about from land to 
land, sword in one hand, hammer and chisel in the other. foilitV 
ing themselves wherever they eompiered. In Italy also, those 
regions which abound most in such monuments were all once in 
possession of the Pelasgi, though it must be ackiioivledgcd on the 
other hand, that we have historic mention of that race in certain 
other districts — at the head of the Adriatic, and in (Kiiotria 
— where no such remains have been discovered ; ^ nor indeed do 


^ ‘‘It is not a inoro hypotliC'Us,” sa^s 
Niclmlir, “luitvitli a full luhtorionl con- 
viction, that I assert, there was a tune 
when the rdas^^ians, then perhaps inoie 
whlely sprc.nl than any other people in 
KuroiKj, cvtcndeJ fiom the To ami the 
Arno almost to the llosphurus.” 1. p. .VJ, 
Enj;. tr.ois. 

Gcrhartl (Memor. Inst III. p. 72) 
lakes those structures of irrcguhir poly- 
gons to be Pelasgic. Aluller (Archclologio 
tier Kuiist, p. 27) thinks that most of the 
so-callcd Cyclopean walls of Epirus and the 
Peloponnesus were erected by the Pelasgi. 

^ Myrsilus, ap. Dion. Hal. I. c. 28; 


Hecatseus, ap. Herod. VI. 137. 

* It is asserted that no polygonal .‘•tiuc* 
turcs are to bo found in Basilicata «»r 
Calabria ; nor, indeed, north of the Om- 
biono, nor south of the Vultiiinus— some 
say the Silarus. Memor. Inst. I. p. 72, 
Ann. Inst., 183-1, p. 143. But, as reganis 
the south of Italy, the assertion is i)rcni.i- 
ture. Have sufficient researches been imKlo 
ahiung tlio Calabnan Apennines? PeB^' 
llmlel, who maintains the Pelasgic con- 
'ntruction of this masonry, asserts that 
there arc remains of it far south, in Apiik*^ 
and Lucania. Memor. Instit. HI. PP* ' 
CC. I have heard that some singular ills- 
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■e fin‘l walls of this cliai'acter in all the aiKiieut cities of central 

pven of Etruria — which are said to have had a Pelasgic 

0 These discrepancies, whether real or apparent, whether 
..(.(•n^ioned b}' the character of the local rock, or by the entire 
,iev.tniction of the earliest monuments of the land, are but excej)- 
tioiis to the rule, and do not invalidate the evidence for the Pelasgic 
origin of this peculiar masonry. 

It is very probable lhat the local rock in some cases, though 
not in all, determined the style of the masonry. AVliere it 
iijitui’ally split into rectangular forms, as is the csise willi the 
ifiKci'ino of Cortona, and the volcanic tufo of southern Etruria, 
tlicre tlic horizontal may have been preferred, even by those who 
were wont to employ a difterent description of masonry. I’his 
M'oins to have been tlie case at Agylla, where the rock is of tufo ; 
tlier(‘ nre no traces of pol^ygonal construction ; even in the most 
jiiicieiit tombs the masonry is rectangular.^ Yet, in spite of these 
initural inducements to the contrary, the favourite style was some- 
times carried out, as is proved by the thalua of polygonal con- 
struction at Voltcrra, formed of travertine ; - and by the ])oIygonal 
w'.ills of Saturnia of the same material — a stone of decidedly 
Imri/ontal cleavage, and used abundantly in regular masonry in 
all ages, from the Etruscan walls of Clusium and Perusia, and 
the (ireek temples of Paistum, to tho Coliseum, St. Peter’s, and 
the palaces of modern Home. This is also proved by the traver- 
tine Sind crag in the polj'goiial walls of I’yrgi,'^ and by the <*nig in 
the similar fortifications of Orbctello ; ^ and even these walls ot 
Cosa afford abundant proof that the builders wen* not tin* slaves 
"f their materials, but exerted a free choice in llu* adoj)tion of 
^tyh*; for the same stone which was hewn into hori/onta I masonry 
ui the towers, gateways, and upper courses, could have been 
thrown into the same forms ^throughout, had not the builders 
hceii inhuenced by some other motive tliau the natural cleavage. 
A singular instance of disregard of cleavage is exhibited in the 
"alls of Empulum, no\v Ampiglione, near Tivoli, where tin* 


f Cl les of very extensive polygonal i cniaina 
ictently been made in that jiait of 
tt-ih That no such walls are to be found 
‘•n till* anoient sites at the head of the 
'dn.itic, where the Telasgi first lamled in, 
d\ , may be explained by the nature of 
low swampy coast, which ditl not 
^“inivh the necessary materials. 

... ^ ..whiflh 


were Pelasgic, we find regular, parallelo- 
pipeil masonry; at P>rgi and Satuiiiia, on 
the contrary, whose Pelasgio oiigin is 
c<iually well jittested, we have i-cmaiii'* of 
purely polygonal construction, 

* Vol. I. p. 237. 

-77 auprtij p. 154. 

3 Vol. I. p. 291. 
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luasomy, though of tufo, is decidedly polygonal ; .this is the onlv 
instance known of that volcanic rock being thrown into m\\ otlu.j. 
than the rectangular forms it naturally assumes.'* These facts 
will suffice to ovortlirow the doctrine of a constructive 
often applied to this polygonal masonr}\ 

With respect to Cosa, there is no reason whatever for reganlin.r 
its walls as of Koman construction. There is nothing 
marks them as more recent than any other ancient fortificutioiN 
in Italy of similar masonry. The resemblance of tlie gjitewjus 
to those of \'oltcrra, and the absence of the arch, point to a much 
earlier date than the establishment of the Koman colony, (uiU 
two hundred and seventy-three years before Christ ; but wlietlur 
they wi*rc erected by the Pelasgi, or by the Ktruscaiis copyiiiif 
the masonry of their predecessors, is open to doubt. As tlic wtxiU 
of Pyrgi and 8atuniia, known Pelasgic sites, vvcre of the .-^aiiic 
polygonal construction, it is no unfair inference that these 
Cosa, whicli has relation to the one by proximity, to tlie otiicr h\ 
situation on the coast, are of a like origin. The higli anticjuik 
of Cosa is indeed attested by Virgil, when he re|)resents it, \\ith 
otlier very ancient towns of Ktrurin, sending assistam'e to .Uneus." 
Some, however, have inferred from Pliny’s expression — Cosnit 
Volnrntiiim — that it vvas a mere colony of Vulci, and one <»i' 
the lat(‘st of Ktruscaii cities ; " but Niebuhr with more probahilitv 


® Soc (icll’s Uornc, ?’. EiJiinihiiu. 

® Viig, .Kii. X. niiS;Sen. in lor. Miillor 
(Etrnsk. f. S, 1) uMuarks tli.it the walls of 
eiiK'i aio liy no jneans to Itc regarilctl as 
not Eti'usran, hocausc tliry are polv<;onal, 
ami coiiMilcis them a.s evidonro of its uii- 
thiiiity (11. 1, ‘i). Orioli (.ip. ^n^;llil. Mon. 
Etrus. IV. ]>. lUl) also thinks the walls of 
Cosa cnntiirn the antiquity a.s.signu<l to it 
by Virgil. Alieken (Mittrlital i>. *J1 ) takes 
Cowl to he reliusgic ; and Gerhaixl inclines 
to the same opinion (Ann. Iu.st., 1831, ]». 
205), and reminds ns that there was a city 
of the same name in Thrace. IIo thinks 
the name ni;iy have an afliiiity to the Doiic 
fcJrra, KoSSd, a heail. It is vviitteii Cusis.e 
l>y Straho and Ptolemy, hut Cluver (II. p. 
470) thinks this was merely owin^^ to the 
hahit of Ihc (iiceks of doublin'; the in 
the middle of a word. It is not written 
so hy any Kom.in author hut Piinj', though 
Virgil gives it a plural termination. If 
the EtiiisL.m name were .analogous it iiiiist 
have heen spelt with an «— Cijsa We 


naiiiesof “Cusis”or “Ciisiin," “Cnsinri, 
“Cusithia,”— banzi, II. pi». 371, ll'>. 

Veiiiiigl. Isrri/. Peiug 1. p. 321. ‘ Caw n h 
also at Ceivctri, which would me.iii “tii'in 
Cowl” (Vol. I., page 234), and .it 

Cortona. See clmp. LX. p. loS. 

7 rim. III. 8. Cluver (II. p f'l 
Lauzi (II. p. .5(1), hfirali (Ant Pop 
I. p. 147), and Cramer (I. p. lO^h 
pret Pliny as saying that Cosa w'lis a coloiu 
of V'ulci. Ihit the c.\prcshion he hs-ch 
shown hy Gerhanl to have indicated nicivh 
the tcrritoiy in wdiich a town stood, with- 
out icfereme to its origin: 
Marsoriim" signified the Latin colony »'t 
Alha in the land of the Marsi. Ann. In‘'t 
1821), p. 200. Mr. Bunhury (CLi‘‘Mi-.iI 
Miiseiiin, V. p. 180) argues that as^uki 
itself did not begin to flourish till aftei tin* 
decline of T.irqiiinii, for which ho 
iCerhanrs anthoiity (Ann. In.st. 1831, P 
101), Cawi, its colony or offset, nin-st nce< ^ 
Ivelong to a late period. But — the question 
of the colony apart— that Vnlci w:u* of ^ 
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•on^idt'rcil that the ori<][inal inhabitants of Cosa were not Ktrus- 
■uis, hut an earlier race who had maintained their ^a-ound 
.iciiinst that people.® The connection indeed between Vulci or 
Vnlci, and Volsei, is obvious, and from the fact that at one time 
ili,^ Ktriiscans possessed the land of the Volsei, it would seem 
that this connection was not one of name merelv.'*' But the Volsei 
of Opican or Oscan race, and what aflinity existed between 
tliiMU and the Pelasgi is doubtful; whether an aflinity of orij^in, 
,,i- (»no arisinjij merely from the occupation of the same territory at 
(lirtereiit epochs. Confusion of names and races on such ‘grounds 
coiumoii enough in the records of early Italy. As tlie 
Ktruseans wore frequently confounded with their predecessors 
the Tyrrhenes, so ^he Volsei may have been with the Pelasgi.^ 
It is well known tliat walls precisely similar to these of Cosa 
ahoiind in tlie territoiy of the Volsei, but whether erected by the 
IVhisgi, by the Volsei themselves, or by tlieir Bomaii compu'rors, 
IS still matter of dispute ; yet by none are they assigned to a 
Liter d.'iti* than the reign of Tarqiiinius Superhus, two centuries 
.ind a half before the Homan colonization of Cosa, wdiicli was in 
the year 481.- I repeat that there is no solid ground whatever 
ttii-asi ribiiig these polygonal walls of Cosa to so recent a period. 
With just as much propriety might the massive fortifications of 


liistoiic evulciu'e, nay, is refuted by the 
vi'iv .iich.iic cliaracter (»C much of the fur- 
iiitiiir of its hcpnlchiTK. And Muller 
(ilti iivk. 11.1,2) justly observes that Pliny’s 
iii"riti-in of Cosa docs not prove that laifore 
it rolonised by the Romans the town 
ln'l no exiistence. 

Niolmhr, I. p. 120 ; cf. p. 70. He 
t'liimU this opinion on the mention hy Livy 
'.VXVII. 15) of a people called Volcentcs, 
111 oijiincction with the Hirpini and Luc.ini, 
'dll nil he tikes to be of the same nice as 
till' Volsei. 

'' C.ito, ap. Sew. ad iEn. XI. 507. The 
'"iiiioctioii between the Etruscans and the 
Ci'tibi'riiie people, especially the Oscan 
lAio^, very apparent from the names of 
I'l.ii os. Vel-ithri (Voltcrra) lias its counter- 
I’ut in Velitrae (Velletri) — Fregenas in 
1 Perusia in Friisinum — Sutiiuin 

m ''^.iliKuin A Ferentinnm and an Artena* 
' 'I'lcd ill both lands ; so also a river Clanis. 
Tlioiy Mas a Compsa in Samniuni, and a 
b'‘'''si m Liicania, as well as a river Cosa 
•n the la 


seems connected with Cosa, tlio » and c 
being freipiently mteicliangeable. That the 
VultiirnuM on which C.ipua stood had .in 
£tin.scan name needs no proof. C'lpii.i 
itself is analogous to Capena(Vol. I. p. 12(5); 
so is F.ilcrii to F.ilernns, whoso last syllable 
is mcioly tlie ancient adjectival termination. 
Alaiiiuin seems ideiitic.il with Velathii, by 
the dropping of the digamma ; so also 
.^isula with FiesiiUe. Further instances of 
such analogies might be cited. 

* The names, indeed, bear a strong 
affinity. Niebuhr (I. p. 72) points out the 
analogy lietween the names Volsei and 
Falisci; the latter people, he thinks, weio 
iEqni, but they arc calleil m history 
Pelasgi ; and the bimilarity of the words 
Fahsci and Pelasgi is also sti iking. Y(d. 1. 

p. 107. 

s Val. Paterc. I. U; Liv. Kpit. XTV. ; 
Cicero (in Verr. VI. (51) speaks of Coita as 
a muairiplim. (ierhanl buggc&ts that she 
may have been colonised with the femains 
of the population of Vulci. Ann. Inst. 
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Ptestum, wliicli was colonised in the same year, be refen-ptl t 
Romans.'' 

Beyond tlie mention made by Vii-gil, which can onlv be 
ceived as evidence of her high antiquity, we have no record 
Cosa in the days of Etruscan independence. She probably hi 
under the Roman yoke at the same time as Ynlci — on or soor 
after [the year 474 (n.c. 280).‘ Her fidelity during the Secoml 
Punic War, when with seventeen pther colonies she came forwiud 
and saved the Republic, at a time when Sutrium, Nepetc, iin,! 
other colonics refused their aid, is highly commended by Li^. 
At what period the city was deserted, and fell into the nttor riiiii 
which was witnessed hy Rutiliiis at the commencement of tin. 
fifth century after Christ, we know not ; “ we ^ly learn from the 
same poet the traditional cause of such desolation, witli needle 
apologies for its absurdity. The mountain laboiu-ed and bronglit 
forth, not one “ ridiculous mouse,” but so many ns to drive the 
citizens from their fire-sides — 


Ruliciilam cladia pudet inter seria cauaam 
Promero, sed risum dissimulare piffet. 
Dicuntur cives quondam migrare coacti 
Muribua infeatos dcseruiasc larea 
Credere maluerim pygmea) damna cohortis, 
Et conjuratas in sua bella gruea. 


If tlie Homans luirl any haml in tlic 
construction of those walls, it must have 
boon in the upper couraes alono, w^hicli 
tliffer widely from the lower, though the 
inatciial is the same throiigliout. It U 
posaiblo they may have thus repaiicd the 
walla. But if Virgil’a tchtimony as to the 
antiipiity of Cosa he adinittcd — and who 
oan reject it ^ — the Uomaiis oannot have 
huilt tliem entirely, or what liaa become of 
the prior fortiHcationa ? It is hartlly cre- 
dible that at so early a period they could 
have hccii rased to the foundations, so as 
not to leave a vestige. 

J V'ol. I. p 445. 

Jjiv. XXVI 1. 9, lo. She is subsc- 
({ucntly mentioned in Uoinan history. Liv. 
XXXIl. 2 ; XXXIII. 24 ; Ciesar, Bell. 
Civ. I. 34; Cicero, ad Attic. IX. 11. 
Tacitus (Annal. II. 39) speaks of Cosa as 
“a promontory of Etruria.” The Em- 
peror Veapaai.iu was brought up, in its 
neighbourhood (Siicton. Vespns. c. 2); 
though Repetti (I. p. 829) thinks the Cossa 
of the Hirpini is here referred to. 
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however, prove the city lo have boon iti 
existence in the middle of the tliiid an- 
tiiry of our era. Repetti, I. p. S2S , 
Rcines. III. 37, cited by Muller, I. p. ‘llS. 

There are certain coins — with the heail 
of Mars on the obverse, and a liorho's lici'i 
bridled, and the legend CosANo or (.'o/v mi 
the reverse — ivlnoh have been attiilaiti'l 
to Cosa. Laiizi, II. pp. 21, 58 ; AMioniict, 
Med. Ant. I. p. 97 ; Suppl, I. p. !!'/• 
Lanzi infers from the type an analogy Mith 
Cousus, an equestrian name of Neptune, 
whence the public games of the Consualu 
(Tertul, de Siiect. c. .5), and thinks Cosi 
to a Roman must liavc been uipnvaleut to 
Posidonia to a Greek. Muller (Etnisk. I. 
p. 340), who docs not asciihe these coin" 
to Cosa, show's that they cannot in any 
caao belong to the times of the Etruscans 
because that people had no 0 in their lan- 
guage. Cramer (I. p. 195) refers them to 
,Cuinpsa in Samnium ; and so also Mil- 
lingen (Numis. Anc. Italic, p. 170); 
Sestini (Geog. Numis. II. p. 4) to Cos&cft, 
a city of Thrace. 
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The deep fotiiidaiions that wc lay 
Time ploughM tliem up, aqd not a trace remains. 

« Wo Imild ith what we deem eternal reek — 

A distant age asks ^\llere the fabric 8to(xl.--CowPRR. 

M:Poniirquc decus qu(»nd.ui» Vctnlonia gentis. — SiL. Italicl's. 

I\ former chapters I have spoken of the ancient cit}’’ of Vetii- 
loiiia, and of various sites that have been assigned to it; and 
liiive shown that all of tliein are far from satisfactory.^ In tlie 
course of my wanderings through the Tuscan Marenima in the 
spring of 1844, 1 had the fortune to fall in wdth a site, which, in 
my opinion, has stronger claims to he considered that of Votulonia 
tlian any of those to which that city has hitherto been referred. 

Vague rumours liad reached my ear of Etruscan anticpiitics 
having been discovered near Magliano, a village between the Osa 
and the Albegiia, and about eiglit miles inland ; but I imagined 
It was nothing beyond the excavation of tombs, so commonly 
made at this season throughout E,truria. I resolved, however, to 
\isit tliis place on my way from Orbetello to Saturnia. Eor a 
few miles i retraced my steps tow’ards Telanione, then, turning 
to the riglii, crossed tlie Albegiia some miles higlier up, at a ferry 
called Barca del (jirassi; from this spot there ^\as no carriage- 
road to Magliano, and my vehicle toiled the intervening fne miles 
through tracks sodden with the rain. 


* It may be well to lehtatc tlic >Hrious 
MtuH %Uere Vetiilonia has been siipimsed to 
hive stood. At or near Viterbo (V^ol. 1. p. 
I.jI)— on the site of Vulei (Vol. I. p.446) 
— the hill ot OastigHoiie Beiiuirdi, near 
Monte liotnndo (ut supra, p. 19(5) — at 
Ma^na il.inttinia, or five miles westward 
tiom that town (p. 198) — below Modte 
t-'aivi, three miles from the sea, buried in 
a denbe wood (p. 206)— at Castagneto (p. 


Krmolao Baibaro, the earliest \»riter on 
the subject, places it at Orbetello (see 
Dempster, II. p. 56). I should state that 
when Maiinert (Gcog. ji. 358) asserts that 
the village of Badiola on an eminence by 
the river Coriiia, and a geographical mile* 
aad-a-half (about six miles English) from 
the coast, preserves the memory of the 
ancient city, he evidently refers to the site 
five miles west of Massa. 
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Magliano is a squalid, innless village, of three liuiulred souls, 
at the foot of a medijcval castle in picturesque ruin.’ o,’, 
nialdng inquiries here I was referred to an engineer, Signoi- 
Toniiiiaso Pasquinelli, then forming a road from Magliaiio to the 
Saline at the mouth of the Albcgna. I found this gentleuum at 
a convent in the village, amid a circle of veneralbi|jnonks. whose 
beards far outshone the refectory table-cloth, in vj^teness. I ^^as 
delighted to learn that it was he wlio had made the niinoiired 
discovery in this neighbourhood, ami that it was not of tombs 
merely, but of a city of great size. The mode in wlii(‘h this ^^us 
brought to light was singular enough. Nothing was visible 
above ground — not a fragment of ruin to indicate prior Imbita- 
tion; so that it was only by extraordinary means Ije ^^ns imidp 
aware that here a eity had stood. The ground through which his 
road had to run being for the most part low and swaiiq>y, and 
the higher land being a soft friable tiifo, he was at a loss for tlie 
materials lie wanted, till he chanced to uncover some lar^t* 
blocks, buried beneath the surface, which ho recognized as tlie 
foundations of an ancient wall. These ho found to continue in 
an unbroken line, which ho followed out, breaking up the blocks 
as lie unearthed them, till ho had traced out tlic periphery ol a 
^ity.’* 

Witli the genuine politeness of Tuscany, that “rare land ot 
courtesy,’* as Coleridge terms it, he proposed at once to accom- 
pany mo to the site. It was the first opportunity he had had ot 
doing the honours of his city, for though the discovery had been 
made in May, 1842, ami he had communicated tlie fact to his 
friends, the intelligence had not spread, save in vague distorted 
rumours, and no antiquary had visited the spot. News alwins 
travels on foot in Italy, and generally falls dead laiiio on the road. 
I had heard from the antiquaries of Florence, that something, no 
one knew what, had been found hereabouts. One thought it was 
tombs ; another had heard it was gold roba : another was in utter 


- Magliano docs not appear to be an 
ancient bite ; yet like all other places of 
tills name m Italy it probably: derives its 
name from the yens ManlUt, and must 
havo been anciently called Manliaoam. 

^ Signor Alessandro Fran 9 ois lays claim 
to the discovery of this ancient city in 
IS24, i^hen the wails were in parts visible 
above the surface, and lie took it for tho 
site of Telamon. Uis description of it, a.s 


lying between .‘1 and 4 inilcM inland, and jvh 
Ijoing about miles in circuit, wouol 
make it appear that he was hiwakmg of 
some other site. Bull. 1S51, p. d. 
Yet his mention of it as situated 
spot called La Doganella, between il'** 
risers Osa and Albegna, leaves not a doiil't 
as to its identity with the city whoso wsH* 
were unearthed by Pasquinelli in 1842. 
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•rqmiMni'c of this site, but had heard of a city having been dis- 
•oM-icd on Monte Catini, to the west of Volterra. 

I'lio city lay between Mrfgliano and tlie sea, about six and a 
<jUiirtor miles from the sliore, on a low table-land, just wlierc tin* 

. round begins to rise above the marshy plains of the coast. In 
aceordBt to Signor Pascpiinelli, it was somewhat less 
ili.in a mile a* a half, and scarcely a mile in breadth ; l)ut 
t iking into account its (piadrilatoral form, it must have had a 
circnit of at least four miles and a lialf.^ On the south-east it 
WHS bounded by the streamlet Patrignono, whose hanks rise in 
rlitfs of no great height ; but on every other side the table-land 
sinks in a gentle slope to the plain. At the south-western 
(•\tv(‘inity, near a house called La Doganella, the only habitation 
on the site, was found a smaller and inner circuit of wall; and 
this, being also the highest part of th(‘ tabh‘-land, was thus 
ni.irked out as the site of the Arx. 

rill High scarcely a vestige remained of the walls, and no ruins 
rose above the surface, T had not much diiriculty in recognising 
the site as Ktruscaii. I’he soil w’as thickly strewn with broken 
liolterv, that infallible and inedaceable indicatt)r of bygone habi- 
liitiiin; and hen; it w’as of that <*haracter found on purely 
Mtriiscaii sites, without any admixture of marbles, or fragments 
of verd- anti (pie, porphyry, and other valuable stones, w’hich mark 
the former seats (^f Roman luxmy. Though the walls, or rather 
their foundations, had been ahm^st entirely destrov(*d since the 
liist discovery, a few blocks remained yet entire, and established 
llie Etruscan character of the city. From thesii little or nothing 
could be ascertained as to the style of masonry ; hut the blocks 
themselves were indicative of an Pltruscan origin — some being ot 
resembling those of Populonia in their si/e and rude 
shaping; others of tufo, or of the soft local rock, like that of 
Uoriieto, agn'oing in size and form with the usual hloc.ks of this 
material found on Ktruscaii sites. Some of tin; former had been 


■* Tins acrmiiifc iliffcrs from th.'it I heard 
" » the sjKit, and wliidi I liave elsewhere 
-o>ii to the world .—viz , that the circuit 
" i'' lint less than six miles. I have since 
ie>‘« i\u,i more accurate details from Signor 
l’a'''liiVielli, who says that the city was 
English yards in ]eu<'th, by IfJDO in 
" I'ttli. lie also states that a certain spot 
ly the city Wiis about 11,000 Knglish yards 
h"m the sea, r»,S00 from I^lagliano, 3,200 


the Osa. “A distan/.i di (Mixm ,'»,.100 teso 
Inglesi dal mare, 1,000 d.il tiume .Mbogna, 
2,500 dal torreiite Osa, e 2,900 dal pric-e 
di Magliano, sotto la su]icifK c della caiii- 
pogna, senza ncssun vestigio api).ircntc, 
csistevano da sccoli so]iiilii ;']i a^an/.i di 
nnmcrusc tabbrichc, alciiiio dclle qnali ell.i 
potd vedere in detta Lircustaiiza, cir.o- 
sciitte ciilro nn recinto quadrilatcro di 
mni.i r«\ina*e, liingo circa 1,200 te^e, 
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found nine or ten feet in length. But the blocks were not 
genenilly of Lirge dimensions, though always without coinent. 
( hi one s])ot, where a portion of the walls hud been uncovered, at 
tlie verge of a hollow, a sewer opening in them was disclosed. 

AVitliin the walls a road or street had been traced by the 
foundations of the houses on either hand. Jlfany things had 
been dug iij), but no statues, or marble columns, as on Jtoinuu 
sites — chietly articles of bronze or pottery.® I myself saw a 
piece of bronze drawn from the soil, many feet below' the surface, 
which proved to be a packing-needle, ten inches in length, wiih 
eye and point uninjured ! It must have served some worthv 
Ktruscan, eitlier in preparing for his travels, perhaps to the 
b’aiium Voltumiue, the parliament of Lucuiiiones, perhaps for 
the (fraud tinn\ such as Herodotus made, which is pi’etty iieail\ 
the fframl tour still ; or, it may be, in ship2>ing his goods to 
foreign lands from the neighbouring port of Telamon. This 
venerable needle is now* in my possession. 

AVhile it is to be lamented that to future travellers scarcely a 
trace of this city will be visible, it must be remembered, that but 
foi* the i)eculiar exigencies of the engineer, which led to the 
destruction of its w'alls, we should have remained in ignorance of 
its existence. Other accidents might have led to the uncoveiiug 
of a portion of the wall ; but it is difficult to conceive that am 
other cause could have brought about the excavation of the 
entire circuit, and the consequent determination of the precibc 
limits of, the cii^’. So that in state of the wholesale niacadaniiwi- 
tion, the w'orld is greatly indebted to the gentleman wdio made 
the discoveiT.” 

Outside the walls to the noi*th w’ere many tumuli, originally 
encirch'd with masonry, which had been broken up for tlie road. 
Some were twenty-live or thirty feet in diameter. On this side 
also, i. c., towards JMagliano, I saw’ some lioman remains — the 


^ Aiuon^' tlic l.ittei was a Imgo pot, one 
metre ill (li.imotfr, ami not much less in 
lieiglit, of lough u'd 'ware, with it« rim 
loreu'tl vitli If ail, f lamped into it with 
spikes; the lead alone weighed 27 lbs. 
This pot was found full of burnt matter. 
The bronzes coii.sis.tod of fibidaif lances, 
javelins, nails, and little figures of deities 
or farm ; some of decidedly Etruscan cha- 
racter. 

® I am the moic desirous of referring 
tlia-meyit.nt .to srWfo.' 


owner, because Signor PasiiuiuelU com- 
plaius of not Laving received justice fioin 
a person, named Salvagnoli, to whom ho 
committed for publication a plan bo had 
made of the city and its environs, draw- 
ings of the paintings in the tomlw, anil 
many other particulars, and who has since 
publicly claimed tlio honour of the dis- 
covery for himself. Nor does BeiKitti 
(iSiippl. 11 . 133), who mentions the fact of 
the discovery on the occasion of forming 
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basts of small Doric columns; ami the site of Baths, when* 
niosihc pavement and man}' coins of the Empire, silver and 
c,)ppor, been found, was also pointed out to me. On the 
lii.fli orounds to the south-east, I heard that many tombs liad 
betMi opened, undoubtedly Etruscan in character and contents. 
'I'hty were not^cavated in cliffs, but sunk beneatli the surface, 
a^ at Volterra and Vulci, and were generally siirrounded by rock- 
hc'wn benches, hollowed for the reception of bodies. Others 
acre mere holes in the earth, large enough to contain a single 
corpse, and lined with rude masonry. Interment, indeed, from 
A\liat 1 could learn, appears to have been general in tliis necro- 
polis. Tliey had all been rifled of old of their most valuable 
turnituro, though some still contained pottery of hncchcro, otliers 
a few painted vases ; and the bronzes w'ere mostly in good 
archaic style." At Magliano i saw many articles found in these 
tombs — a lion of jteperino, about a foot long — a small sphinx — 
Kgyptian-like figures — a little bronze idol, with sickle in his 
hand — and sundry other articles in sculpture, pottery, and 
hronze, which my experience enabled me to pronounce indubitably 
Etruscan, and chiefly of archaic character. I saw no figured 
jiottery, but much of the common black ware ; and 1 was told 
that the tall black vases with relievi'd decorations, so abundant 
at (’hiusi and its neighbourhood, had been dis(*overed here. 
Scarabei of cornelian had also been brought to light. 

1 learned, moreover, that several painted tombs had bei'ii 
opened in this neighbourhood, on the heights between Magliano 
and the Albegna. t could not see them, as they liad been 
reclosed with earth ; but of one I received a descriptiem from 
Signor rasipiiiielli, who had copied its paintings. It was a 
sjpiare chamber, divided into two b}' a wall he^^n from the rock, 
cn each face of which figures were painted. Oni* was an archer 
'»n horseback, drawing his bow; another was a centaur with a 
long black beard, wings open and raised, and a tail terminating 
in a serpent's head; beside which there w(*re doljihins, and 
tlowers, and “ serpents with hawks’ heads ; as tliey w ere de- 
scribiid to me — probably dragons.'* The existence of Etruscan 


' Such was thu result of the excavations 
iiU'lo here by Fran 9 oi.s (Hull. Inst. I8ol, 
!'• I’o, ami by Don Luigi Dei of Chiusi, 
Some years later. 

It must be this tomb which was opened 
h) Dull L^ici Dtu- i)f I S3A or <». 


and is de.'.ciihed as having Wo (‘hambei s 
with chimerical iigiires in iiionochroiii'., 
red, green, and sky*Muc (Ihill, liistit. 
1840, p. 147). The hjime is also descrilied 
by ail eye-witness (Bull. Inst 1841, p. liJ), 
jivalrmore miiiiaeiii“is as to the cli.inilKjr. 
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tombs in this neighbourhood has, indeed, been known for inuiiv 
years, and excavators have even come hither from Chiiisi ou 
speculation ; but tombs are of such frequent occurrence in this 
land, that the existence of an Etruscan town or city near at liand, 
though necessarily inferred, was not ascertained, and no i(*. 
scarch(‘s wore* made for its site.® To those, however, who know 
Italy, it will he no matter of surprise that the existence of this 
city should have been so long forgotten. Had there even been 
ruins of walls or temples on the site, such things are too ahiin- 
dant in that hind to attract particular attention ; and generation 
after generation of peasants iniglit fold their flocks or stall tliiir 
(*attle amid the crumbling ruins, and the world at large renniin in 
ignorance of their cxist(*nce. Thus it was with Pajstiun ; tlioii}r]i 
its ruins are so stupendous and prominent, it was unknown to 
the antiquary till the last centmy. Can we wonder, then, that 
in the Tuscan Marcinma, not better populated or more fre- 
<iueiited, because not more healthy, than the Campanian sliore, a 
city should liave been lost sight of, which had no walls or ruins 
above ground, and no vestige but broken pottery, which tells no 
tale to the simple peasant ? — a city 

“ Of which there now rcmaincs no memorio. 

Nor nnic little moniment to see, 

By wliich the travailcr, tliat fares that way, 

Thn once /rag she, may warned be to say.” 


As I stood on this ancient site, and perceived the sea so near 
at hand, and the 13ay of Tclainone but a few miles olf, I ex- 
claimed, “ This must have been a maiitime city, and Telamon 
\yas its port ! ” 'J'Jic connection between them was obvious. 
The distance is scarcely more than between Tarqiiinii and her 
port of Graviscie, and between Cierc and the sea. There is even 
reason to believe that the distance was mucli less, for Signor 
Eranyois found proof that tlie of Telamon had originally 


but no further details of the paintings. 
11c says this toinli is about one mile only 
from Magliano. 

*' Before rusiiuiiielirH discovery it had 
been suggested that tlie Ktriiscan city of 
Caletra stood some where in the neighbour- 
hood of Magliano. llcpetti thought either 
at Aruiitciiicrauo, or more probably on the 
heights of Collo ili bupo, three miles north- 
east of Magliano, where sundry lelica of 
ancient times had lieen discovered (Y. p. 
ni\T\ tXp, 1 — 


fragments of Roman inscriptioii.s, l^a**- 
reliefs, and other works of sciilptuial 
adornment in the local travertine, had 
been at various times brought to light in 
tlie district of Magliano, and csiiccially on 
a lofty liill betw'ecn Colie di Liipo .and 
Percta, which, from the sepulchral rem.aiiH 
foupd there, was called the Torahara (Hh 
p. 18). On a hill, a mile from ^[agliano, 
stands the mined church of S. Ihizio, of 
the low Empire, with other remains of 
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three miles inland.^ When •! looked also over the low 
iiiii-'hv ground which intervened, 1 could understand why the 
as situated so far inland; it was for strength of position, 
tor elevation above the unhealthy swamps of the coast, and for 
room to extend its dimensions ad libitum, which it could not have 
(lom‘ on the rocky heights above Telamone, or on the small 
corneal headland of Telamoiiaccio. 'i'he peculiarity of its po^i- 
tmii on tile first heights which rise from tlie level of tlie swamp, 
seemed to me a sure index to the character of the city. It was 
ii compromise between security and convenience. Had it not 
l)een for maritime purposes, and proximity to the port of 
Telamon, the founders of this city <‘Oiild not have chosen a site 
so ohjt'ctionable as this, but would have preferred one still further 
mlaml which would have combined the advantages of more natural 
strength and gr(‘ater elevation above the heavy atmosphere of tin* 
Mareimim, in every age more or less insalubrious.- 

AnothtT fact wliich forced itself on my observation, ^^as th(‘ 
jiiiidogy of position with that of the earliest setthmieiits on this 
c(^!iNt— with the Pelasgic towns of Tisic, Tanpiinii, Pugi, Alsiiim, 
Ag\lla— a fact greatly in favour of the high antijputy of the 
>itc. 

Here* then was a city genuinely Ktruscan in characten*, of first- 
r.ile magnitude, inferior only to Veii, ecpial at h*ast to \ olaterra*, 
l»rol)al)ly of high anth|uity, certainly of great imi)ortanc(‘, se<*ond 
b) none in naval and commercial advantages; a citv, in short, 
\\liicli must have been one of the Twelve, is it possible* it <*ould 
ha\e been pass(»d over in silence by ancient writei’s? Jhit what 
\\iis its name ? AVhich of the still missing cities ot Ktruria can 
this have bei’ii 2 1 called to mind the names ol these outca-sts — 

Cali'tra, Statoiiia, Sudertum, Salpinum, &c. — and revicwi'd th(‘ir 
claims to a site of such magnitude and importance ; but all were 
bamd wanting, all, save the most celebrated — Vetiilonia; ^hich, 
after much consideration, I am convinced must liave stood on 
this spot. 

bet us consider what has been said of that city by the ancients. 
It is lirst mentioned by Dionysius as one (»f tin* live Ktruscan 
cities which engaged to assist the Latins against Tarquinius 


' tJull. In< 1851, I)].. 5-7. ?cc 
XLYIII. p. 2.18. 

"At the ])icsent 8ay the 8warai)S of 
Ttlaiimne rentier Mngliann very unhealthy 


407. Yet tlio wiil is 'ntuKloifiili) foitilt*, 
:in<l presents eveiy ein'Diirfi^^enifiit for t nl- 
tivjition. A i»roof of tin-* exists in :i 
xeiioiahle olhe-tree, h.inl 1»\ M.»;'liJiiio, 
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Priscus. He states, that not all the cities of Etruria agreed to 
afford assistance, but these five only — Clusium, Arretium, \ ol- 
terne, llusclhe, and also Vetulonia.^ This, as already shovii, is 
a strong argninent for regarding each of these cities as of the 
Twelve, for second-rate, or dependent towns, could not liuve 
acted ill opposition to the rest of the Confederation. ‘ Silius 
Italiciis bears testimony to the antiquity and former glory of 
Vetiilonia, and even asserts that it was from her that the twelve 
/(isces with their hatchets, and the other symbols of power, the 
curnle -chairs of ivory, and the robes of Tyrian purple, as well 
as tile use of tlie brazen trumpet in war, were all first derived. 


Ma 30 niiBquo decus quondam Vetulonia gentia. 

Dissenoa litBC prima dedit pnocedere fascea, 

Et junxit totidem tacito terrnre aecures : 

Hire nltaa clioria dccoravit honore ourules, 

Et princops Tyrio vestem prjctexuit ostro ; 
lla)c eadem pugnaa acceuderc protulit icre.^ 

Ileyond this we find no mention of Vetulonia except in the 
catalogues of Pliny and Ptolemy ; ® both place it among the 
** inland colonies ” of Etruria ; the one adds its latitude and 
longitude, and the other elsewhere states, that there ^\ere lint 
waters at Vetiiloiiii, in Etruria, not far from the sea, and that 
fisli lived in those waters.^ 

Inghirami laid great stri'ss on the latitude and longitude 
assigned to Vetulonia by Ptolemy, and even made them tlie basis 
of his researches for the site of the city. By a comparison of the 
latitudes and longitudes of certain other towms with tliose of 
AVdiilonia, he arrived at the conclusion that Ptolemy meant to 
assign to this city a site between Populonia, Volterra, and Siena, 
which li(‘ tliought might correspond with his hill of Castigliou 


Dion. Hal. TII. c. fU. 

‘ This is tlio opinion of Cluver (II. ]>. 
•17!)), and of Miillor (Ktrus. (II. 1, 2). 
Mnnnoit (Uoog. p, 3r)S) al.sotouk Yetnlunia 
for one of the Twehc. Vetulonia has even 
been Mippo.scd the metropolis of Ktniria 
(Ann. Inst. p. 100), but on no valid 
grounds. 

5 Sil. Ital. VIII. IS.'!. 

* Plin. III. 8. Ptol. p. 72, ed. Bert. 
Ptolemy calls the city Vetulouium — 
Ov(rov\d>viov. 

7 Plin. II. 106.--(a(iuis calidis) ad Ve- 
tuloiiios in Etruria, non procul a man, 


(II. p. 473) and others have supposed the 
“ Velinis ” of the Peiitingciiaii Table to he 
a corniption of “ Vetulonis ; " hut theie i** 
no solid ground for this opinion. 

Dionysius (II. c. 37) speaks of a» 
Etruscan city called Solonium, whence a 
Lucumo, prolwhly Ca?les Vibcnna, came to 
the assistance of Romulus. Cluver (H. 
l»p. 454, 473) took this to be a coriuption 
of V etiiloniiim. Oasaubon thought it meant 
Popiilouium. But Muller (Etrusk. I. P- 
110), by comparing Propei-tiiis (IV. 2, 4)» 
comes to the opinion that it w'as VoImbu 
that was here intended. ( I ’t svpra^ p. 1^5. ) 
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lUTiiai'di-^ But a glance at tlie map will prove that no ilepend- 
te niii be placed bn the positions indicated by I'toleniy, who is 
iiiorc often wrong than right ; and if the towns of Etruria were 
•iininf^ed according to his tables, we should have an entirely new 
iii ip ()f that land. In fact Ptolemy is so full of errors and incon- 
sistencies, that, by assuming certain of his data to be correi t 
to the exclusion of the rest, he may be forced to favour almost 
•iiiv opinion. Any argument, therefore, drawn from such a source 
. iiiibe of little weight.® 

The sum total then of what we learn from the ancients on this 
point, may he comprised in a few words. Vetulonia was a city 
of ;frcat anti(piity, importance, and magniiicence, uith stning 
< hiinis to rank among the Twelve chief cities of the land ; having 
lint springs in its neighbourhood, and though m)t situated 
cvictly on the shore, it must have stood at a short distance frt)m 
till* sea.^ 

Such arc the recpiisites of the long-lost Etruria. Every one of 
them is fulfilled by tliis newly-found city. On its antiipiity and 
importance it is not necessary to enlarge. Its size aloin^, without 
the possession of such a port as Telamon, would give tliis city a 
light to rank among the Twelve. In situation it also corresiionds, 
hciiig near enough to the sea to agree with Pliny’s “ non prornl 
'I man,'' and far enough inland to come within the category of 
vnlonue," being scarcely further from the shore timu 


" Uii'cirlio (11 Vc'tulunia, p. Jia. 

' III .III aiticlc fioni my pen in the (’las- 
M. .il IlHscuin, Xo. V., I have sluiwii tliat 
till' .iii^iiinpiits Inglurami aildiioes, fnnii 
til" I.ititii(lc.s anil longitude's of rtok-my, in 
ti\iuu of Vutuloiii.i inrupying the lull of 
Ci'.tiv'lioiKi Uernaidi, limy 1)Q applu’d uitli 
MijiL'iior foice to this ancient .site near 
M.iiili.ino ; tlioiigli at the same time I dis- 
' 1 am .all evidence dr.iwn from this source 
■I'' iiUcily untimstworthy. 

‘ Dr. Ainbroseli, in order to leconcilc 
tlic insignificant hill of Castiglione Uernardi 
p. 214) with the site of Vetu- 
endi'avours to invalidate the tc.stimony 
"f .Slims Italicus as to the importance and 
m-igm licence of that ancient city. IIo 
louinK Ins views on the mention Dionjsius 
makes of it, ftnd the place he assigns it at 
end of the sentence, after the other 
titles, its confederates ; but chiefly on 
die silf'iice of Livy and other historians, of 
■''U.ilju and Virgil ; for ho considers it 


inipossihlc, if Vctnloiii.i liad hpoii of tlie 
impoitincc Siliu.s It.iheiis asm dies to it, 
that no mention .should li.ivo hcmi mile 
of it l»y the piiiii'ip.d \Milei.s of Kome, 
Kiccrehe di Vetuluiii.i, pp •5.'» '*2 ; Alemor. 
lust. IV, lip l'J7 In."*. Tin* Iiiiiils ot tins 
woik \iill not .allow me lieie to leply to 
these arguments fuillier tli in hy skitiiig 
that (Iluver and Muller put .i totallv dil- 
fcreiit iiitcqiietation on the vvoids ot 
Dionysius -that other cities of Etriiiia, 
.some of no less importaiiec than Vetuloni.i, 
are also piusscil hy in silence hy the s.inl 
writers — and that the .luthoiity of Silius 
Italicus is gr.ituitously impugned in this 
matter, as that autlior had tlie ve]mtatiou 
among Jiis contcmpor.iiies for care and 
accuracy, not for a lively imagiii.ition. 
riin. Kpist. III. 7. For a detailed reply 
to Dr. Amhrosch, 1 must refer the rcad(*r 
to my article on Vetulonia In the Classie.il 
Museum. 
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Tai’quiiiii aiitl CiL*re, kindred cities similail}^ classed. Ak to tlu* 
springs, where the fish in Pliny’s time had got, in a double sense 
into hot water, I had the satisfaction of learning that near 
Telanionaccio, two or three hundred yards only from the sea 
were hot springs ; hut I had not the opportunity of retuniinfr t,l 
’ the coast to ascertain if the advantages the ancients possessed, in 
fishing oilt parboiled mackerel and mullet, have descended to tin* 
modern Tuscans. For any traces of the ancient name existinj^ 
in the neighbourhood, I inquired in vain; but that in tiu 
affects my opinion, as no traditional memory exists of A'eii, 
Fideiiffi, Cosa, and many other ancient cities whose sites lunf 
been fixed beyond a doubt. 

One imt)ortant feature of Yetulonia, which is nowhere indeed 
expressly imuitioncd by the ancients, but may be inferi’ed Jinm 
tlieir sUitenients, and is strongly corroborated by coins' and otliei 
nioniuneiital evidence, is its maritime cliaracter. This feafun* 
has been little regarded by Inghirami and Ambrosch, who would 
place the site of this ancient city at Castiglionc Bernardi, fourteen 
or fifteen miles from tiie sea." But it is one which tends 
strongly to establisli the identity of Yetulonia with this new h- 
discovered city near Magliano. 

An analysis of the i)assage in Hilius Italicus will lead us to tin* 
conclusion tliat \'etuloiiia must have been a sea-port, or at least 
so situated as to bo able to carry on a foreign commerce. The 
city which first introduced the use of ivory chairs and Tjriiiu 
t)iirplo inti) Etruria iiiust siircly have had direct intercourse with 
the East, such as could not havo been maintained had she been 
far removed from the coast. AVe are told that the purple robes 


* There are certain coins 'uitli a head 
and the legend “ Vate ” in Ktruscan 
ilintacteiM on tlic ubvoi^e, and uii the 
lowse a ti'idcut, whose two outer pioiigs 
1 ISO from tlic bodies of duiphins. One as 
has a wheel and un anchor, with the legend 
“ Vktl . A,” for “ Vktluna,” in- Etruscan 
letteis. Laiizi dcsciibcs some as having a 
erescent, tiiougli a wheel and an a\e are 
the most fiequeiit types, the one indicating 
tlic liotors, tlie other the curule chair ; the 
diigiii of both being aserilied by Siliua 
Italicus to Vetiiloiiia. Mieali sees in the 
anchor a proof of the proximity of this city 
to tlic Eicn, and of lici iiiuiitime commerce. 
r.iMseri, raiali]!. in Dcinpst. p. 183, tab. 
Y1 1 ; tiuaiiiaoii, Oiig. Ital. II. tav. XIX. 


Ilf. 4-(i ; Idioali, Ant. Pop. Ital. I. p. IH ; 

III. p. 1 1)1, tav. CXV. 8. It is ashcitcd 
indeed by Milliiigen (Numis. Aiic. Itala. 
j». 174) tliat these coins aic not found in 
any known colle«ti()n, and therefore tlicy 
ought to bo eoiibidered imaginary, but 
LauKi p I. i». 30) and Passeri epeuk of one 
a.s in the Museo Olivieri ; nor U tlicir 
cvihtcnce questioned by Mioiinet ^Suppl I- 
pp. 205-7, 214), Scstini (Ocog. h'uiui'* 
II. p. 5), or Muller (Ktiusk. I. P- 
who, however, ascribe them to Vettniia, 
now JJettona, in Umbria. They aio alsu 
stated to have been found in the urns oi 
Voltcna. liava, up. Inghir. Mon. Etru''- 

IV. p. 87. 

* fV .swpro, p. 196 rt teq. 
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the Ktniscan cities sent to Tarquin, among tlio other 
ifW.inhi of royalty, in token of submission to liis autliority, 
^verc Mieh as were worn by the Lydian and Persian monarohs; 
(lirffiing only in form.'' Now wdiatcver may liave been the origin 
i,t’ tlie Etruscan race, it is manifest that a city which first intro- 
iIuimmI a foreign custom like this, must, if that custom were 
brought directly from the East by its founders, have been on, or 
jKjir the coast,- or if subsequently, owing to commercial rela- 
tions A\itli those lands, must either have been, or liave liad, a 
|)ort. 

The maritime character of Vetiiloiiia is indeed established by 
ji luonument discovered at Cervetri in 1840, and now in the 
Latcraii Museum. It is a bas-relief, bearing the devices of throe 
Ktniscan cities — Tarquinii, Vulci, and Yetulonia. Ph(» latter, 
wliich is indicated by the inscription VivrVLOXiiNSKS, is symholisiMl 
l)y a naked man with an oar on his shoulder, and holding a piiu'- 
cuno, which he seems to have just plucked from a tree over his 
hend. Hr. llrauu, the late secretary of tlie Arclueological Institute 
uf liDino, remarks on this monument; — ‘‘that this iigure repre- 
H‘nt>. Xc'ptune, seems to me beyond a doubt; it is shown not 
only by the attribute in his hand, hut also by the lre(‘, sacred to 
that deity, wdiicli stands at liis side. However it bi‘, no one can 
presume, tt) deny tliat the figure bearing an o^r indicates a 
niaritime city, such as Pliny in truth implies Vetiilonia to liave 
been.” ^ Panina, however, who agrees with me ns to this being 
tlu' site of Yetulonia, takes the figure with an oar to rejiresent 
1 chmioii, the Argonaut. Braun suggests, from a consideration 
ct this monupient, that there was probably a pine-wood in the 
iieiglihourhood of Yetulonia. It so happens that there is such a 
wood extending for miles along the shore between Tidamone and 
Prh('telb), wliieli may be the remains of a forest yet more exten- 
sive in ancient timi‘s. 

^^e arc quite in the dark as to the period and causes of 
^etulonia’s destruction or abandonment. It may have been 


‘ T>inn. Hal. Ill c. Gl. 

‘ Vim. Inst. 184*2, p. 38, tav. J’Agg. (J. 
I'l.uin is of Dpinion, m which he is juiiicd 
tlir- architect Caiiina (Hull. Inst. lS4a, 
!’• tlut this bas-i-elief foiined one of 
the 'hies of a square pedestal, whose otlon- 
iliRc ijQfQ enihleiii.s of other citiu’* - 
till' Twche of the Etrusom C’onferlcmtioii ; 
.ind they think; that as the lelief was founil 
a st-atue of Claudius, the iiedcshil 


ori'^inally suiqiorted tlifit stjituo, and that 
the Twehe Cities of Etniri.i weic syiu- 
holi.sed tlieieou in eunipliiiieiit to th.it 
cniijeioi having written a lii&toiy of Etruria. 
To me, however, the relief ni)pe.irs rather 
to h.i\e fuimcd xiart of a tliione, foi at one 
end it is decorated on both .sides fii any 
c.isu thm nionunient may he ais exited as 
prosumx>tivc eMdern*o of the power an«l 
in.ngni licence of Vetulouia, 
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nitilai'ia ; it may have been the sword which desolated it/ 
truth, the little mention made of it by ancient writei*s, scenis to 
mark it as liaving ceased to exist at or before tlie time of lloniun 
domination.® Tlie total silence of Livy and Strabo is also tlius 
best explained. The ahsenee of Itoman remains on the site (»t‘ 
this city is in accordance with this view. Yet that Vetubaiiu 
existed, or rather re-existed, in Imperial times, is proved by 11 u- 
mention made of it by Pliny and Ptoleni}^ and by several J.atiu 
inscriptions.^ The many Roman remains in the immediate 
vicinity of this site, and further inland, probably belonged to 
that colony ; and it is not unlikely that the ancient city, like 
Vcii, had previously lain ■ desolate for centuries, and that when 
a colony was to be established, a neighbouring spot was cliosen 
in preference to the original site, which w^as abandoned as too 
near the unhealthy swamps of the (;oast. 

I have the satisfaction of learning that my opinion as to t]iir> 
city being the long-lost Vetulonia, is concurred in by the Iciidiiiif 
antiquaries of Rome — Germans as well as Italians, as well as liy 
the latest writers on the subject.® But be it Vetulonia or not, it 
is manifest that it must have been of great impoilance in tlic 
early days of Etruria ; as it is surpassed but by one city of tliat 
land in size, and by none in the advantages of situation for navid 
and commercial purposes. 


'• Sij'uor rjusquinclli rcmaiks that from 
iho runCu.sion iti which the hlocks of 
ina-som-y were found, ovcituinc«l iii the 
founihitions of the Luildiii^'.s, iuiiiicUhI with 
ljaginent.s of pottciy, with huint matter 
.Old fused metal, thid city .seems to lia\o 
lieeii dcstinycd hy violence. 

This w.us yiven out hy Dmiipstei (Kti ui . 
Keg. II. ji. 6G) ii.'. a incic conjectiue ; hut 
li.is hecii usbuitied as .i f.ict hy .i recent 
wiiter, who even .‘.pccilies the peiiod of 
the city’s de.struction. 


’ One found at Arr/ro. (iintei, ]!. 
102!), 7 ; Mui.itoii, !>. 10!) t, 2 .Nuotlni, 
found at rcsaio. Orelli, III., No. 711'* 
A third, now at Floience, is of the time O 
Sei>tiimus Seveius, a.h. 120, Mmatori, i» 
lOOij. A foul til, prei'-ei icd in the CmiMiit 
of S. (iiegoiio at Romo, is as late a*' ' i'- 
17*'h For these iiiKTiptioiis, see Ktiuiic 
et les Ktrusqiics, I. pp. 28-30. 

^ Noel dcs Vergeis, Ktiurie ct h'^ 
Ktuisqiics, 1. p. 07. Decckc’s Miillei, p. 
195. 
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SATUKNIA.- -,SM TUimA. 

A f(iw nul(* inonuiiionis of mountain stone 
Siuvivo ; all else is swept away.— W ordsm'iriii. 

lilil io • maestro, iiuai son fiuolle g<‘nti, 

Clio sojiiicllito (Icntro da qucir andie 

Si f.m sontiic ' Dam’i. 

Onf: of tlio most snicicnt of Etruscan sites is Satunua, wliicli 
Ill’S ill till* valley of the Albcgmi, twenty miles from the sea. It 
may be readied either from Orbetello or from (Irosseto.^ 

file road from Orbetello runs on the left bank of llie Albef'iia, 
I'assiiijf tlirou^di Mar&iliaiia and Monte ^lerano, and is carriajje- 
•ible to this latter place, which is but three miles from Saturnia. 
riiijse who would take the more direct track must leave tlieir 
'eludes at Marsiliaiia, and on horseback follow the banks of llu! 
Vlbeu[na. Jhit this will not do after heavy rains, as the river has 
to 1)0 forded no less than fourteen times! 

I'Voiu ^lagliano I took the routi; of Scansano, a town some nine 
ten miles to the north. }Ialf way is Percta, a small village, 

‘ •'^iturnia is alxrnt 28 milcK from C<i'a, liy the diicct trark through Sovana, but 
‘■■1 fi'iiu Orbetello, ] 8 fiomSo.uis.ino,uc.iily 1*1 or 17 l»y the high road through Man- 
irom Gro!»i)eto, 11 or 12 from Pitigh.ino ciano. 
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with a ruined castle on a height, overhanging a deep valley ; and 
a steep ascent of some miles leads hence to Scansano. Tliis is a 
town of some size, near the summit of a mountain, but A\itli iu> 
interest beyond being the only lialting-i)lace between Grosseto 
and Satumia. Inquire for the house of Domenico Bianclii— thr 
lack of comfort will as far as possible be atoned for by civilitv and 
attention, Grosseto is sixteen or seventeen miles distant, and 
the road is excellent, but terminates at Scansano, For the first 
four miles from Grosseto it crosses the plain to Istia, a ruiiu'd 
village on the right bank of tlie Ombrone, with a double circuit 
of crumbling walls, telling of vanished greatness. Here the riM*r 
is crossed by a ferry, but when swollen by heavy rains, it is 
difficult of transit. 1 had much ado to cross it on nly way from 
Scansano, but on my return a few hours afterwards, it had so 
overstept the modesty of its nature as to rival the Tiber, iiim* 
times its volume, iis the saying goes — 

“ Tro Ombroni fanno im Arno, 

Tro Ami fanno im Tevere, 

Tro Toveri fanno uii Po ; 

K tre Po di Lombardia 

* Fanno uu Danubio di Turcliia 

and as to oblige me to leave my veliicle hehiiid, and do tlic I’csl 
of the way on foot, F or the thirtei'ii miles hence to Scansano it 
is a continual ascent, through woods of oak, chestnut, find 
Maremraa shrubs. Tlio laurestiiius, then in full bloom, and 
numerous flowers of varied hue and odour, gave the country the 
appearance of a vast shrubbery, or uiitrimmed garden — 

“ A ■wilderness of sweets--- 
Flowers of all hue and weeds of glorious feature.” 

But never did shrubbery or lawn command a view so magnficeiit 
as that from these heights. From the headland of Troja to thohc 
of Telamone and Argentaro, 

“ That lovely shore of solitude and light " 

lay unrolled beneath, with its bounding belt of the blue IMediter- 
ranean, studded with many a silvery islet. 

I liad expected to accomplish ok horseback in tliree hours the 
thirteen miles from Scansano to Saturnia, yet six elapsed ere 1 
reached my destination. The track is a mere bridle-path, utterly 
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tlieiv, crossing moors which the rjxins had converted into quag- 
mires ; and often disappearing altogether ; and my guide did his 
lu'st to enhance its delights by assuring me the Albegna would be 
too swollen to be fordable, and wc must certainly retrace our stei>s 
to Scansano. However— rrZ fit si canta hi (jloria — we reached 
the left bank of the stream, and ascended tlie long slope t*) 
Srttiirnia. 

'I’hc situation of this city is most imposing. lake (k)sa and 
Iliisellio, it occupies the summit of a truncati'd cone ; but, still 
iiKire like Orvicto, it also rises in tlie midst, of an amphitheatre of 
liifty mountains; and as the circuit of its walls is complete, it 
npi'oars at a distance to be well inhabite<l. It is only on entering 
its gates that the desolation of the site is apparent. 

'The modern Saturnia is the representative of the ancient 
ricivlv in name. It occupies but a fractional part of tlu' original 
jirea, and is a miserable hiofjhettarno^** with a church and some 
‘.core of hovels, and only one decent houst‘ — that of the ]\[archese 
I’sinciatichi Ximenes, a noble of Aragonese blood, whose family 
has i)ossessed this maiu)r for the last two humlrcd and fifty 
M-ais. It were folly to expect an inn in such a luimlet. There 
indeed wliat is called an osteria, but a peep within it eon- 
linaod all I had heard of its horrors, and d(*terinin(‘d mo to 
ertect a' lodgment in the palace. This was no dilKcult matter. 
'I’lic /(ittore, or agent of the Marchese, readily agreed to acc«»m-. 
iiiodate me ; and furnished me, moreover, with a guide to tlie 
anticpiitics of the site. 

The form of the ancient city is an irregular rhomboid, the 
angles facing the cardinal points. It may be rather more than 
t\Mi miles ill circuit,” its extent being determined by the character 
<»t the ground, which breaks into clifls round the top of the 
In this resjiect also Saturnia resembles Orvieto, and 
<hthis from Cosa and llusellai, wliich liave no cliffs. The 
existing fortifications were erected cm the ruins of the ancient 
ai the fifteenth century, and are evidently jirior to the use of 
aitillery.3 

In three spots only could I perceive remains of the original 
"alls. The finest portion is on the south, beneath the ruined 

' Sir R. C. Hoaro calls tho circuit three jilan of SatiiniLi, and ic^ret that 1 did not 
111 lies (Clsissieal Tour, I. p. 52), hut that measure it nij'^elf. 

reitunly an ovcrstiteincnt. It can ■* In a few jurts arc remains of Roman 
arody Ixi the two miles and a half which woik — opits inrn'tum and retimJnitim- ' 
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castle anti hard by the village. Here is a gateway, called Poiia 
llomniia, whether from the direction in which it opens, or from 
its evident aiitiquit}^ matters not. On both sides of it is* polv- 
gonal masonry, precisely like that of Cosa in its smootli surface 
and the close “ kissing” of its joints ; but whether topped originullv 
in the same way with horizontal courses cannot be determineii, 
as the loftiest fragment does not iiow rise above twelve feet.' 
1’he gateway, though now' arched over with the work of the 
middle ages, is manifestly coeval with these walls, for tlic 
juasonry here running into horizontal forms as usual at aiigk js, 
terminates abruptly in dooiqmsts;^ and there are no traces ot 
an ancient arch, the gate having been spanned, like those al 
Cosa and kindred sites, by a horizontal lintel of stone or wood. 
The pavement of the old i toman road still runs through the gate 
into the city. 

In the eastern wall, at a spot called II Marrucatone, just nhoM- 
the Campo Santo, is another fragment of polygonal inasonrv. 
Only two courses are now^ standing, and there may be about 
tw’enty blocks in all; and these show more tendency to rcgulurit\ 
and horizoiitality than the portion at the Porta liomana. 

opposite side of the city is a third fragment, in tlif' 
foundations of the inodorii w’alls, and, like the other two portioib, 
of travertine. Ileyond this I could not perceive, nor could I 
learn, that there were any remains of the ancient fortifications ; 
but it is almost impossible to make the entire tour of the walls 
externally, on account of the dense thickets and scattered rock", 
which in parts forbid a near apiiroach. Unlike Cosa, Satimiiu 
has but these f(3W' ditijtrtii mmhm left of her former might, but 
these suffice to attest it — c^iicde Ilcrndem, 

The wide area within the w’nlls is in summer a cornfield— 
Sfpes uhi Troja jVit ; in winter a shcc‘p-walk. Here are but few 
relics of tJie olden time. Near tlie Marrucatone is a singnliii* 
scpiare inclosnre of artificial concrete, called Bagno Secco ; but 


* Tlic MocTvs licre sire not of jfveat size. 
Two of the hugest I foiniil to ho resiwetivel.v 
— 5 ft. 7 in. in length, hy 4 ft. 7 in. high ; 
and 4 ft. 7 in. long, Isy '6 ft. 2 in. high. 
A view of this fivignieiit of the walls of 
Saturnia is given in Ann. In.st. ISyi, tav. 
<r Agg. E. 

* It inu.st have boon the hnrizontality in 
the dooniobts that led Kepetti to siicak of 
this masonry as coinpoacd “ of gi'eat blocks 


the date of his ^isit I .shonhl have douhtr'l 
that ho had ever been at Satin nia. It i" 
surpiising that the peculiar charactci ''t 
this niasoniy, so decidedly polygonal, coni'* 
have e.'>cai)cd Ids eye. His inaccni.icy m 
<le»cribing it as mneinao must also I-*? 
attributed to carele.ss oteervation ; anil ln" 
opinion that it is ** rather Koman than 
Etruscan,” is thcrefoi'c of little weigld- 
See Bepetti, V. p. 206, 
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that it was anciently a Bath is very doubtful. It must be of 
IJchiian times.® 

The few other antiquities are within the village, 'rhe most 
iviiiarkable is a tall massive pilaster, square in front, but 
rounded at the back, and having a fluted half-column, engaged 
:it Olio corner, and hewn out of the blocks of travertine which 
coiiiposo the structure. If not of more ancient date, it probably 
Ibriiied part of a Roman temple, rather than of an arch or gate- 
as has been supposed.^ 

There are also sundry scattered relics — tablets— altars —c/jyn’ 
—statues — cornices — all of Roman times. Nothing did 1 per- 
< i‘ive tliat could be pronounced Etruscan.^ 

Few ancient sites in Etruria have more natural beauties than 
Saturiiia. Deep valleys and towering heights all around, yet 
\arictv in every quarter. Here the clitl-bound, olive-spread hill 
of ^loiite ^lerano ; there the elm- tufted ridge of Scansano ; and 
tlicre the snowy crests of Monte Eabbro and Santa Eiora. From 
the northern ramparts you command the whole valley of the 
Vlbcgiia. You see the stream bursting from a dark gorge in its 
iscape from the regions of mountain frost; and \Nhero it is not 
lost behind the rock-mingled foliage on the sloi)e, snaking its 
shilling >Nay joyously down the valley; and its murmurs come 
up A\ith the fainter sheep-bell from the echoing hollow. Wliat- 
cNcr Saturuia be within, it has a jiaradise around it. If m)U be 
ail aitist, forget not your portfolio uhen 5^011 stroll around the 
A\ Jills. These ruins of art and nature — these crumhliiig walls, 
liJilf-ilmped with ivy, clematis, and wild vines — tlu'se rugged 
clitls beneath them — this chaos of crags and trees on the slope 
■you ^\ill revel among them, and ^sill declare that never liave 
'Oil found more ca])tivating studies of rock, wood, and ruin ! 

Here is food for the antiquary also. Some few humlred yards 
"est of the Porta Romaiia he will observe among the crags oi 
t’<nertiiie which strew the slope, one upright mass about iifteeii 
t‘’ct high, wliose squared faces bear marks of the baud of man, 
bat may have been its purpose, he is at a loss to coiiji'cturc. 
High at Olio end he will espy the remains of a llight of steps 

*’ It Ikvs only two couiscm, eaili ti feet He.ueely lejiiMc, Imt I couM i>crceive them 
I'Ut the blocks of concrete are 2a feet to l>c of ilie time of Maicus Aurelius. On 
in loTij;th. It forms a s(iuai'c of 4‘J feet. the opposite sole of tlie rnim is a Uomaii 
' Iluiie, Class. Tour. I. p. * sepulchral monument. Tlieio are otlioi 

" In front of the Marchese's hoH^c stunil insciiptions l)Uilt into the wall of the 
two large altars of travel tine, with very chuieh. 
luscriutious. so tlofaced a> ^ to Jio 
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licwn in tlie rock, and formerl}' leading to the aummit. Let Ijim 
Kcriimble up, and he will behold three sarcophagi or graves sunk 
in the level sinnmit of the mass, each about the size of a kodv 
having a ledge for the lid, which may have been bf tiles, or 
probably was a slab of rock carved into the effigy of the dead. 
Strang(J this trio must have appeared,’ half rising as it were fioiu 
tlie tomb. This is a singulai* position for interment -unique, 
as far as is yet known, in Etniria.^ The natural rock is used 
abundantly for sepulture, but the tomb is either beneath, or 
vithin, the monumental facade ; — here aloiui it is above it. l or 
the rock itself has been carved with architectural decoration^, 
prcdmbly on each face, though the southern one alone retains 
such traces. The extreme simplicity of the details seems to 
mark this 'moiiiiinont as Etniscaii.^ 

No other monument could I perceive near the walls ; but on 
the slot)e beneath the city to the south, and on the way to the 
Jlagni, are several ancient tombs, similar in character but rd’ 
smaller size and more ruined than those in the Pian di Ihilnia, 
which I am about to describe. This spot is called La Pestiern. 
JTha necropolis of Saturnia does not lie so much on tli(‘ s1o|)j's 
^roiinft as at yolterra, or on the oi)posito heights, ns at 
Tarquinii ; but m/tlie low gi’ounds on the other bank of flie 
Albegna, two miles or more from the city. I’bis may in great 
mensure be owing to the rocky nature of these slopes, whieli 
would not readily admit of excavation ; for the early Italians 
always sought the easiest materials for their chisels, and never 
attempted the marvels in granite, porphyry, or btvsalt, achieved 
by the children of Iliun. 

Oil these slopes are traces of several Jlomaii roads — all of the 
usual polygonal pavement.- 

* In the ihliiiul of Tlioja in the Greek 
archipcliij'o, tliore uie scveial sueli isolated 
rocks Ml til HairnpUagi sunk in them. 

Professor Ross ciills them 0^Kai Aord/ai^Tai. 

Atm. Inst. ISil, pii. 16, 19. Mon. liied. 

Inst, HI. tav. 126. 1 hare ohsei ved tliciii 
also in the nccro]ioles of Syracuse and of 
C'j rcue. 

* Hero are two pilasiters with square 
abaci f of most simple cluaracter, supporting 
an architrave, M'hirh is divided in the 
middle by a soit of chimney — the mIhiIc 
in very low relief, forming indeed hut a 
panelling to the smooth face of the rock. 

N j traces of figures or of inscnptioiis iux) 


viMblc, and from the hanlncssS of tlie 
tia\citinc, whiuL would picscrve anj .Mich 
works of the chisel committed to it far 
better than the tufo or sandstone of which 
most Ktruscan monuments are hewn, it 
seems probable that there w'ero none. 

* Sir 11. C. Iloarc tr.iced five of tlu’WJ 
roads — running Jroiii Satuniia towards 
Rome, Monte Aigenlaro, Rusellse, 
and Chiusi, respectively. The fiwt, which 
i^^ues from the Porta Roinana, is almost 
perfect for some distance down the 
This must be the Via Clodia. See 
I. p. 490. The second, which led down 
the ITallcy of the Albegna, I traced by its 
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Vs sni excursion to the necroi)ulis in the Pian di Palma 
(IfiiiMiids half a (lay, I deferred it to the morrow. On retiinuiij^ 
l,) iiiv quarters I found the fattnre and his poojde about to sit 
to their evening meal. AVhether something extraordinary 
li:i(l been i)ropared on my account, I cannot say, but T am certain 
M,) Kii.i*lish peasant sits down nightl}' to such a supper as this, 
\\lii(li iK’cded no apologies from Signor (las])are. 'riu*rc were 
soap, beef, kid, poultry, game, and a dessert of dried fruits and 
(lirese, all the produce of the estate — cooked in the spacious liall 
ill ^\lli^■h it was served, and b}' the labouring men, A\ho on bring- 
1111^ a (lisli to table sat down and imrtook of it. It was a patri- 
.nvliid and excellent meal — 

ProPMis jucundc cainam protluxiinus illani 1 


I was no less satisfied w’ith the accommodation upstairs, where 
<\cr\tliing did credit to the fatUnr and bis men; for, be it 
known, to all this crew' of shtqdierds and swains there was not 

nin- 

'• Phyllis, Chaiyllis, or sweet Amaryllis”— 


not “ one fair spirit for a ininisttT.** , i 

Let future visitors to Satiirnia follow* my example, and e\- 
diange the hostelry for the palace. No one of course can receive 
accommodation in this w’ay gratis; and if the traveller pay double 
wbat he w’ould in the oyterut, he is no loser, seeing lie gains 
comfort, preserves his skin and his temper, and retains a jileasing 
ivmembrance of the place. Happy ho w*ho in his by-road wan- 
«lcnngs in Ital}* meets no w*orse w'clcomo than Ironi the sun- 
uiddied face and jovial smile of Signor Gaspare ! 

Let the trav(‘llor eschew the summer months for a visit to 
^iltiirnia. In spite of its elevation the ariturin is then most 
pi'stilent ; whether arising from the sulphureous springs in its 
neighbourhood, or w*aftcd from the sw'amps on the coast, it 
^'oll-nigli desolates the spot; and wdien the harvest is cut scarcely 
a sniil remains within the walls. 

Kre the sun had risen, I w*as on my w*ay to the Piano di Palma. 
1 be track down the slope follow*cd the line of a Homan road, 
probably that leading to Ruscll®. The Albcgmi was still swollen 
but fordable, and about a mile .beyond it I reached some ploughed 


crli-stones on the ascent from Soansnno. 
O'-it to lluscllae is also very traceable ; 
<‘>’■1 I observed some vestiges of that 


running ca^'twanl ; but of tliat to the 
noitli, which probably le<l fiom the INirU 
di Montasna, I could perceive no tnu’cv. 
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fields strewn witli fragments of i)otterv, mingled with largt« stun 
and slabs. Here lay the tombs of tlie ancient dwellers of Satun ^ 
It miiy be remarked that the name attached to ancient s('j)ui 
chres differs in various pails of Italy, and it is ^vell to know tlie 
local appellation. In some places they are nc])ol<Ti-—'u\ otlieis 
i(,iuhr — in some, though rarely, — in a few, canicre, or o //,' 

—in many, r/ro^//?— here they were none of these, but dviumt]. 
In truth they required a peculiar name, as they diffcivd fronj 
anything to be seen elsewhere in Etruria. U’hey wt*ie Ycr\ 
nunierous; piles of blocks and slabs being scattered over the 
plain, each btniring tra<*es of regular arrangement, yet this 
so often disturbed or almost destroyed that tlic original character 
of the monuments could only be learned from a few which remain 
entire, and s(‘rve as keys to the rest. I’liey niv quadrangular 
chamhers sunk a few feet below the surface, lined with miiiili 
slabs of rock, set upright, one on each side, and roofed owv 
A\ith two huge slabs resting against each other so as to form a 
rude penthouse ; or else with a single one of enormous si/r 
covering the wlioh*, and laid at a sliglit inclination, api)arciitl\ 
for the same purpose of carrying off tlie rain. Not a chistd Iuin 
touched these rugged masses, which arc just as broken off* from 
tli(‘ir native rock, witli their edges all shapeless and irregular; 
and, if their faces are somewhat smooth, it is owing to tbi* 
tendency of the travertine to split in laminar forms. These 
are the most rude and primitive structures coneeivable ; siuli 
as tlie savage Avould make on inhaling his first breath of chili* 
sntion, on emerging from his cave or den in the rock. Their 
dimensions vary from about sixteen feet square to half that si/e, 
though few are strictly of that form.'’* As each side of the tomb 
is comiiosed generally of a single slab, so the dimensions of the 
tombs indicate those also of the slabs, except us regards the 
eoverstones, Avhi(!h lap over about a foot each way and are there- 
fore so iniieh lurgiu'. When single, these cover-stones arc i>l 
great si/e — one I measured was Iff feet by — auotlier 10 feet 

by 10 \ — and a third lOJ feet by The tomb represiaited in 
the woodcut at the liead of this cliaptcr has a single cover-stone, 
16 or 18 feet each Avay, and about one foot in thickness. bi 
some feAv instances Avlicre the tomb is very large there are two 
slabs on one side, and the interstices between them, as they luv 


I aiM the (limen.<4ious of some that I — 11 feet hy61 — feet by 6 — Ofeeth) > 
inca.«(ureil •—IS feet long by somewhat less — 8 feet by 6.\. AH the tomha were about 
tt w’idtli— 1 [ feet by lli--14 feet by 7A 5 or G feet high within. 
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jiot rut to fit, aro filled with small stones and fragments of rock. 
()iu* toinh indeed was lined entirely with small stones riuleh imt 
to-rthei', very like the solitary sepulchre T have doserihed us 
at lliiselhc, but of ruder eonstriiction. Many of these 
toinhs are divided into two chambers or compartments for bodies, 
bv ail upright slab, on which tlie cover-stones rest." In most t>f 
tln‘iu tliere is a passage, about three feet wide, and ten or twelve 
Icit long, leading to the sepulchral chamber, and lined with slab^ 
of inferior size and thickness. 

Tliesi* tombs are sunk but little below the surface, because' 
cwli ^\as inclosed in a tumulus ; the earth being piled around so 
;is to conceal all but the cover-stones, which were ])robably also 
Mnginally buried. These tumuli, so far as it is ]>ossil)le to 
ijio:isure them, were about 25 or 30 fei't in diann'ti'i*. Mr. 
Ainslcy nunarked one which appeared to have been (|uadrangular. 
In niiiiiy instances the earth has bei'ii removed or ^\ashl‘d away, 

as to leave ilu* structure standing ahovi' the surface. IL'rt' 
the evi* is startled by the striking rc'semblanee to the cromlechs 
(tf our own country. Not that one such monunumt is actually 
^tmiding above ground in an entire state; but remove the earth 
from any one of those with a single cover-stoiie, and in the threi* 
iipiight slabs, with their shelving, overlapping lid, you liave tlu' 
fxaci <a)unterpart of Kit’s Cotty House, and other like* familiar 
iintiipiities of Britain ; and the resemblance is not only in tin* 
form, and in the unhewn masses, but even in the dimensions of 
the slructures. We know also that many of tin* <'romh*ehs or 
hist\aens of the Jiritish Isles have been found inelos(‘d in 
harrows, sometimes witli a circle of small nj)right slabs around 
them; and from analogy W'e may infer that all were originally 
''O buried. Here is a further point of r(*semhluiice to these 
t«»mhs of Saturnia.' In some of the cromlechs, morco\er, which 
arc iiielosed in tumuli, long passages, lined with upright slabs, 
and roofed in with others hiul huri/untally, have been foinul ; 
\\liether the similar passages hi these tombs of Saturniii w(‘re 
also c«)vered in, cannot now' be determined. 


This is shnwu ill ilm i^noilcut at tin; 
lii-.nl „f this Chapter. It is in Kcneial 
■‘iMuit tMo-thiitls of tlic tomb 111 lenji^'tli, i.e , 
pl.u-ed longitiiiliiially, for it is. homc- 
tiiiiis, thr)ugli larely, hot trails reis»ely, jn 
"huh L.aise it is bliaiieil above into a gable 
Mipport the covcr-hlonoH. Tlii« iKirli- 
U*»n sl.ilj IS gcMieially set rather obliquely. 


coiiipaitiiieiits, one at tlie end and one <iii 
each hide, with a p.i'sage between tluin, 
jnst as ill so iii.iiiy of tlie roelv-licwn seinil 
eliies of Ktimi.i. Hut these aie laie. 

** 1 observed only one instanec of a lii- 
itiiilus ciKireled by siiull slabs ; but it iv 
piobiible that the cuHioin waa general ; the 
small sue of tlieHC slabs ofleiing a temiita- 
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The slielviiig or dip of the cover-stone in the cairns op 
cromlechs lias induced antiquaries to regard them as Druidicjii 
altars, formed with this inclination iii order that the blood 
the victims miglit more easily run off. But it is now 
rall^' agreed from llio remains found within them, that tlipv 
are sepulchral monuments ; and there can be little doubt tliat 
those structures of Saturnia are of that character, tlioii«b 
nothing hoyond analogy and tradition iiow' remains to attest it. 
Here the slope of the cover-stone is evidently to carry off tlu* 
rain. 

Tliese tombs have stood for so many ages open and dismantled 
— tlu‘ haunts of the fox, the iioreupine, and uiieleau reptib's— 
that no traces of tlie ancient dead are now visible, beyond tin- 
broken pottery which strews the plain. At a spot called ll 
IMintoiK’, west of tlie l^ian di Palma, and nearer the banks of tin* 
Albegna, arc more of these singular sepulchres. Those at ha 
IVstiera on tlie soutli of Saturnia have already been mentioned; 
and it is possible that more exist on otlier sides of the city, but 1 
could not ascertain tlie fact. 

These nionunients of Saturnia are particularly Avortliy of 
notice, as nothing like them is to he seen on any other site in 
J'ltruria. Similar tombs, however, have in ag(‘s ])ast been 
discovered at rortona/*’ and of late years at Santa Mariiiella;’ 
but 110 traces of them now remain on either site. I liave never 
s*‘en any description of these tombs in the Pian di Palma ; nor 
am r aware that any iMiglish traveller lias visited them, since 
^Ir. Aiiihlcy and myself.* 

' 1 \) what era, and to what race, are we to attribute these 
tombs? Prior to the Bomaii conquest they must bo, for that 
people never eoiistructed such nide burial-places for their dead. 
Can ^ve assign them to the Etruseaiis — to that race of w’hose care 
in decorating their tombs wdth architectural fac^ades, and inter- 
nally with painting and sculpture, we have so many proofs ? P 
w'c are to regard the llegulini-Galassi tomb of Ciere, with its 

'* Daldt'lli, MS. qiiotcil by Goii, Mus. rains.” Cla.'“sii'al Tour, I. p. IJutlio 
Etriis. III. pi>. 75- fi, ami Injjhhaini, Mon, does not appear to Lave seen them, or he 
Kirns. IV. p. 72. must l>ave been stiniek by their peculiar 

* Vol. I. p 1195. character. Repetti (V. p. 20?) 

- Sir R. (.\ lloarc merely btates that mentions tho'^o on the slope beneath M* 
^‘bcvcral subtciTancoiis grottos are Mill tnrnia, towards the Bagni, and dcsciibcs 
open in the neighbouring fields, but there them simply as “fosse coperte dalastroni 
js great leasou to suppose that many more di travertine,’* containing human lM»ncs 
c\ist umliheo^orcd, for in various spots the and nothing else. 
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. . filial’, squared masoiiiy, as of Pelasgic antiquity, suroly such 
* "icclv rude structures as these cannot be of later date. He it 
'iiuaabcred that the niAsses are wholly uiiwrought—- not twon 
liiuiiacr-drcssed, but simply split off from the laminous rock; 
till' principal difficulty lying in the transport of them to their 
nvsiiit sites. If not of Etruscan construction, to ^\hom can 
ilit\ l»e attributed? The prior occupants of the laud, as wo 
kiiin horn ancient writers, were first the TImbrians or Siculi, 
;iu(l tlioii the Polasgi. As the antiquity of these moniimoiits 
coiiiiccted with that of the city-walls, we uill consider botli 
III reviewing the few notices we find of Satiirnia in auciimt 
w riti'vs. 

Dioiusius mentions Saturnia together with Agylla, l*isa, and 
AKiuni, as one of the many towns either built by tiu' united 
IVlasgi and Aborigines, or taken by iliem from the Siculi, the 
original inhabitants.^ Beyond this Ihcu’c is little mention of it. 
\\\' learn that it was one of the llomaii colonies in Mtrnria, that 
it liml originally borne the name of Aurinia; ‘ that it was in tin* 
liTiitory of Caletra, and that it was colonised in the year ef 
Koine 571 (im*. 1H3).- 

Tiiuiigh ^^e may not be able to accord Dionysius unreserved 
i n (lit in his accounts of such remote periods, we may safely 
iiihnit his testimony as to the great aiitiipiity of Saturniu. The 
nry name, the earliest appellation of Italy itself, is corroborative 
ol tills fact. We are therefore prepared for relies of very ancient 
tunes on this spot. Yet Mieali would fain liave it that its 
pohgoiial walls do not indicate a high antiipiity, and probably 
il.ite only from the time of the Uoman colony.® It is uiiiiecessary 
ft) n peat \Nhat has been said in a jirevious chapter in refutation 
of liis views ; but what was there said in support of tlie aiitiipiity 


Ui'in Hsil. r. c. 20. It iii.'iy tu* 
li} some that Dionysius ri foric<l to 
tli<‘ town on the site of Uoine — 

“S,itiirnia, uln mine Roma cst” (riin. 
Ill 10 —Imt it is evident that this to^'n of 
Ktmiia was intended, as all the other 
I'l.ii I ^ iiiciitioiicMl arc in this land, ami aio 
''•“'1 I'} him to have been aftcrwaids con- 
’iwticd l,y the Etruw’ans. 

* I’iin. III. S.— “Saturniiii qui ante 
Am mini \o<-ahantur.” It is also mentioucft 
•i* >i tolony hy Ptolemy (p* 72, ed Bert.), 
■‘»'l .1 inafectura hy Fe.stus (r. rrjefectune). 
The I'tinscan family-name of “Siiuturinc,” 
“Sauturini” (Vermigl. Lcriz. Perug. I. 


]>p. 2»Jr, ‘n-l), seems to hi.ii .some ri latum 
to Satuim.i. 

Liv XXXIX. .5.1. 

•'Ant. pop. Ital. I. pp. Ill, lUd. 
Mie.ali’.s ohjivtioii i> mcie MipjK)sition 
“/om rritUrc’' — “yjo/yfV/ 

mm'” — or a-sseiticn ; the oidy nrijiuiuul 
he uses IS the hi-Ii fini.‘'li of the masomy, 
.m argument wliieli, if it have any foicf, 
will apj»ly to all .siinilai masonry whercvci 
found— in Italy, (liccfe, oi A./u Minor; 
though wo arc well assuied that in manv 
instances walls of thu des'M[dion weic 
rai-sod III aeiy remote times, piior to the 
invention of the aich. 
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and Pelasgic origin of this style of masonry, ^ applies witli nioiv 
than usual force to Saturnia, which has the addition of historical 
testimony in its favour. It is enough to entertain (h)u])ts iu 
tliose cases vdiere wc liave no record of a definite Pelasgic origi,,. 
Where such record exists, we may take it to he authenticate d U 
tlie walls, if of accordant structure, and the walls to be dm. 
ractei'ised hy the tradition, hjither alone may he open to 
suspicion, l>ut togethoi- tliey suhstaiitiate each other into gciiniuc- 
ness. In the case of Satiuiiia, moreover, we are particularly 
entitled to ascu’ihe these walls to that people, with whom p„h. 
goiial masonry w'as the mile, rectangular the exception, rather 
than to any suhsc(iueiit race. For the doctrine of the material 
having alone determined the character of the masonry, is luiv 
utterly at fault. It is not limestone, which is said to split sm 
readily inti» polygonal forms; it is travertine, wliich all th.* 
w'orld knows has a horizontal cleavage. The natural siiptsHiiitics 
of the blocks wore not squared down as tlie I'omaiis always 
treated this material, hut cut into those angular forms which best 
pleased the builders.'^ Ho much for the doctrine of constructiM* 
ne<*essity as uppli('d to Saturnia. 

Blit if the w'alls of Saturnia he Pelasgic, <*an tlie tombs bait* 
tlie same origin V 'riieir primitive rudeness would accord better 
with walls of unhewn Cyclopean masonry, lik(» those aboic 
Monte Forfino, or at (^ivitella and Olevano, in Sabina, and seciiis 
hardly consistiuit with the highly-wrought character of tlic 
polygonal style, — it is dillieult to believe that the same liiuuls 
constructed both tombs and walls. Yet it may he urged in favour 
of a Pelasgic origin for the former, that tliey are very similar to 
ancient tombs found at Santa Marinelhi, on that coast wliicli 
studded with Pelasgic setthuuenls ; and the resemhlanci' the 
least rude among them (those with gabled roofs) bear to the 
sepulchres of Pmstiim and of ^Magmx (Irmcia generally, favours a 
( I reek origin. They arc, however, more like the structures i)t a 
ruder people, such as wc may conceive the llmhri or Sieuli, tk^' 
earliest possessors of tlie land, to have been. We learn from 
Dionysius, that tlie Aborigines win) joined the Pelasgi in expelHu?;! 
the Sieuli from Ktruria, had cemeteries of tumuli like this, hut 
rf the internal structure of their tombs we know nothing.® I^u- 
fortumitely we have liere no funfitnre remaining to assist our 


“ n xnpiVt i»p. 2.>7 et seq. (Meinor. In&t. III. p. 00), bnt this 

It li.is liccn asserted that polygonal contradicted by these walls of Saturnia. 
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l^ut it may be objected— if these be the sepulchres 
tlio earlier occupants of the site, where are those of the 
nniscaiis? It is a question which may be asked at Fiesole, 

( Pvrj'if many other sites, whore no excavations have 

u-i hvvn made. Future researeli, either by finding some of 
null' tombs intact, or by discovering others of a different 
, lijiracter, may be expected to throw light on the subject.- 
Vrt this form of sepulchre can hardly be indicative of any one 
ill pjnticular. Tlie structure is so rude and simple, that it 
mmlit have suggested itself to any people, and be naturally 
.uliijitcd ill an early state of civilization. It is the very arrauge- 
iiKiit tlie child makes use of in building his house of cards. 
This simplicity accounts for the wide diffusion of such moiiii- 
nn Ills over the Old World ; for they are found in differtMit 
rhinatcs and widely distant countries, from the mountains of 
Wales and iredand to the deserts of Ihirbary, and from the 
wt'^ti'rn shores of the Ilierian reninsula to the steppes of 
Tartnry, and the eastern coasts of Hindostan, 'Fhey are found 
nil mountains and in plains, on continents and in islands, on tin* 
'.I ii-ooast and far inland, by the river and in tlui desert, solitary 
1111(1 grouped in multitudes.** That in certain instances they may 


‘ liio aitii'loM found in a siinilar tomb 
(1 t'liton.i, so far as can be gatliorcd fioiii 
i!i(' (lcs(Mi|»tion <if Tbildolli {tU 1». 

-'1,1, ''f’f into maik it as Ktrnscaii. 

• The quantity of roaiho biokon potteiy 
I'lAiiiiMM till* plain hints tlio cliaracler 
iImii enutents ; but llqiotti (V. p. 2n7) 
lint 111 the similar tombs on the otlicr 
I f'f Siltiini.i, alicaily montioiiod, wcio 
■Mill human lioiios alone, without any 
iif.d<>of sculpturo, or uni'', tirtilo mi'm-s, 
I'l 1 the Usual fuiuiture of Etiusciui tombs, 
b tlif iieasaiitiy may be credited, tlie boims 
loud licic wore of gi^f.intii! pn)pjiti«»ii> 
ilif 'ciy similar tombs near Santa M.iriuclla 
' Mil.iiiied ai tides like those found in the 
'oliL^t sopiildnes of Etniiia, of veiy 
"'lu'c diaraoter — some even pnioly 
1 -M'O.ui. 

‘ Ihiw numerous these monuinciits aio 
m the Ihitish Isles is well known. They 
‘i" tiiiind also on the continent of Europe, 

1 *iti. iilaily in the north of France ; and* 
"I the SiKinish Teninsiila, though to 
'diit ovtcnt they exist there is unknown, 
'' die antiquities of that land h.ivo lieen 


F]>aiii, Oh.iptor VII ) On the slioics oi 
the Meditcnauean they .ue p.utii ulaily 
ahuiid.iiit Ucsides the olluT two m 
Etinn.i, tlu>y.iie fniunl in Sardinia and the 
Ualeaiii's , .iiid tliu> exist in abiiiid.iiire in 
the llegem v of Tunis, in the am lent t«‘iii- 
toiy of C.iitliagc, as 1 ItMiii fiom the imts 
and hketelies of the late All (Aitlua sMn)d, 
wlio jiem-tiatud f.ir inti) tli.iL mii'\pl»>u'd 

legion, and l»nssess(*d . 11 1 islii lecKid > nf ils 

iiionumeiits of gie.it* \.iliie .iiid iiilrusl. 
From tilt ‘se sou nes I le.iiii that the timilis 
of the AfiiiMii ilesiit ex.idh aei.ti<l m 
nuistiuctii'ii ami mcasuieim iits with the 
hctter-kmiun moiiiinieiils tit Pus thai.i'l'T. 
The tliiec sites on whu li P.itln i wooil ftiuinl 
them w'ere, I•«•o^l, tti the intrlh c.ist t>f 
llydi-ah, Welletl Aj.ir, ami Lhp\s At the 
first pl.we they were itaitieulaily numerous. 
I am nut aw, lie that any have hcen dis- 
coveml m (jicece, leit in Asia thev aie 
not wanting. P.iptains libyaud Mangles 
deseiibo a git»U]» of them on the banks tif 

the Juitl.iii. Holy Laud, ]». ir.i. They 
aio said also to liavc hcen fouinl among thf 
iiinuiit.iins of the CaiiciLsiis, and on the 
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be the work of the sauie people in different countries is not to 1^* 
gainsaid,'^ tut there is no necessity to^ seek for one particular 
race as the constructors of- tliese monuments, i^even as the 
originators of the t^^pe. 

I tnist that this notice of the tombs of Saturnia will excite 
interest in this unfrequented spot, and lead to further investi^a- 
tion. Tins district of Italy is a new field to tlie antiquary. Xo 
excavations have been nnule, nor even researches for monumellt^ 
above ground.® 

From Saturnia you ma}" procee^l to Pitigliano, Sovana, and 
Sorauo. There is a carriage-road to those phices from ^kloiitc 
]Merano, only three miles from Saturnia. On the way to it you 
pass the Ihigni, a spring of sulphureous water, like the lUilicaiiic 
near Viterbo, which falls in a cascade, encrusting the clifis witli 
a many-hued deposit. The table-land on which IVIonte Meraiio 
stands is strewn with pottery, which may possihh' mark tlic 
Etniscan necropolis of Saturnia. Three miles beyond is Man- 
ciaiio, on a height commanding one of those glorious and varied 
panoramas w’liich give such a charm to Italy. Here you arc on 
the frontier belw’ceii the fovmer Tuscan and Homan Stat(‘s. The 
Maremma, its well-known headlands, the isIcTfetudded deej), 
Satliriiia in llie vale of the Albegna, at the foot of iMoiite Amiat.i 
— are all in the Grand Duch}’’ ; while the Patrimony of St. Peter 
greets you in the vast Etruscan plain, with tlie Ponte (Klla 
Pjidia, the towers of !Montalto and Cornoto, the Monti di 
Canino, and many other familiar objects on its wide surface, 
which is hounded by the dark-crested Ciminian, and tlie distant 
Apennines, a range of icy peaks, at sunset all burnished with 
gold — sublime as* the Alps beheld from the Jura. 


have hioiif'lit lliem to light in tlic Prewi- 
(leni \ of Madras. In a letter read at the 
Asiatic; Society, January 17th, 1 S 1(1, Captain 
New hold stated that near Ghittoor in North 
Arcot, he had seen a s<iuaic mile of gi-ouml 
coveicd with such monuments, mostly 
oj»eiic<l and destroyed by the natives for 
the sake of the blocks which composed 
them, yet <a few iciaained entire to testify 
to the character of the rest. In them .were 
found sarcophagi, with the hones of the 
dead, and pottery of red and black wafe. 
^liey w'ero hero pavctl with a large slab, 
and entered by a circular hole in one 
of the upright slabs which formed the 
w'alls. For the fullest information on this 
buhject .... sec .. Fermsson’s. * . OM Stone 


Monuments.” 

■* In the British Isles and in France 
they are probably of Celtic cons^ction. 
In the renin.snla and. the isles of tlie 
Mediterranean they may be of Pnnic origin, 
like those in the territory of Carthage; 
though tlmse of Sardinia and Eti-uria are 
more i)robahly the work of the Tyrrliciie- 
Pelasgi. 

® On a hill thi*ec miles to.tbe E.S.E. of 
Saturnia are some ruins, called Le MmcliO. 
I had no ojjportunity of visiting them, 
tfrom the desciiption I received I gatheretl 
that they are Koman eoncameratiove»t 
Imhly the remains of a villa. On otiicr 
siiots in the neighbourhood there are smi 


CHAP, 


A NAMELESS, ETEUSCAN SITE.' 


iriom Manciano a road leads southward to Montalto and 
Corneto. There is also a track to the Ponte della Badia. 
pevoiid Maaci^no, on the descent to the Fiora, some tombs and 
s.iimlcliral iflfehes' in the cliffs, and fragments of pottery on the 
])roclaim the site of an Etruscan town.® I could make 
110 rt'scarches here, as the sun was on the horizon as I passed, 
and 1 had no opportunity gf returning to the spot ; but it seemed 
to me tliat tlie town must have stood on the cliff-bound height, 
now crested witli a castle in ruins. What its name was, wc have 
no means of determining. It may be remembered, however, 
llnit Calctra stood somewliere in this district, for Saturiiia was 
in its territory.^ The Fiora lias liere the same character as at 
\’iil( i— a rapid stream overhung by lofty cliffs, half draped with 
^\o()d. 'riie rocks are of tlie same formation — dark red or brown 
Info, overlaid with a stratum of white travertine, like a wedding 
cake with its top-crust of sugar ; but as the plums arc not visible 
till the sugar has been removed, so you can see the soft volcanic 
only Mhere the hard aqueous deposit which covers it has 
ht'cn broken away. 


'' It Itcen alroiKly stilted that Cain- 
I'lH.iii iii.nlc hliiilit OKoavations in thin 
iM uliliiiiiiliodd. Vul. I. p. 498. 

' Li\ XXXIX. tu). It will be ohservod 
‘lilt Lny ilcos not spoak of a town of thin 
ii.iiiio, 11101 cly (»f an O'/cr — “Satiirnia co- 
I 'lii.i ti\iuin Roin.iiionira in agruin Calc- 
ti iiiiiiii 04 dedu't.i and from tliix, and 
III"! I-' I lo, Illy from J’iiny's notice (HI. 8) — 
‘■"l'I'>'l"oim \otcnini noniina rcliiient agii 
*'iiisiiimiiuis, C.iletranu.s ” — wc may infer 
!'i it the Ktuissc.an towm had ceased to wist 


before Impcri.il times— a f.iot which may 
as-sist researches for its site. It has hocii 
already olwcrved {ut kiiih'h^ ]». 2t>8), that 
Repetti Riigge.sts fm O.ilclr.i a site in the 
nciglilwurliood of Magliano, and some wonhl 
identify it with the new ly found city lie- 
tween that village and the sea ; hut then 
i.s no reason to siiiiposc fiiuu the only two 
notices wo have of Calctia, that it W;w 
ever of such importance as that site would 
iudic.'ite, which coiiesponds with far more 
probability to the ancient Vctuloni.i. 




PitmaSleteh hi R ir CVw^^^ It .1. 

BADICOFANI. 


CHAPTER LIH. 

The City. 

I pray you let us satisfy our eyes 

With the memorials and the things of fame, 

That do renown this city.— 'S iiakspxark. 

i»luha‘uin ante oinn/o. — ^ViRaiL. 

J liEFT 111}' reader at tlic close of tlie last chapter on the banks 
of the Fiora, on tlie road from Saturnia to Pitigliano. I would 
now convey him to Chiusi, which commands tlie entrance to the 
wide valley through ivhich 

** sweet Clanis wanders 
Through com, and vines, and flowers.** 

The road from Pitiglianqjirds hai’dly carriageable throi^Hout. It 
runs through Sorano, and meets the high road iroflpt.Jfcome to 
Florence either at Acquapendentc, or at Ponte Centino, crossing 
it at the latter place and continuing through San Casciano dei 
Bagni, shirting the base of the wild mountain of Radicofani, to 
Cetona and Chiusi The Baths of San Casciano* ^ proved by 
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CHAP. Lin*] ' 

remains lo be of ancient date.' liadicofani, also, which lies 
sixteen miles to the north of Acquapendonte, though not yet 
it'ci>‘mised BB an Etrugcan site, has much the appearance* of one. 
It lies in a l!iatural pass between tlie two mountains of Amiata 
jiinl C'etona, and the cliff-girt rock which rises to the north of the 
and, is crested with the ruins of the castle where Ghino di 
'racco, the robber-chief, held tile Abbot of Cligny in durance, 
till lie had cured him of his ailments by a spare diet of bread and 
\\inc, so Imniorously narrated by Boccaccio, “ has so much the 
cliaracter of an Etruscan site that I would recommend it strongly 
to the attention of antiipiaries. 

Eliiiisi, is proudly situated, as becomes the capital of Torsena, 
(111 the crest of an olive-clad eminence, which rises at the southern 
extremity of the great Vale of the Chiana. Tn the opposite 
direction it is separated by a deep and fertile valley from a long 
icingc of wooded heights stiiddctl witli towns — (’etona, with its 
iiiipcndiiig castle, nearest the eye ; Castiglione del Trinoro more 
to Iho north ; Sarteano on the hill-brow* beyond — all nestling 
beneath the majestu? forest-clad mass of JMontc' Eotona. Still 
farther to the north-west, rise, on isolated lieights, Ohianciano 
!iiid ^lontcpulciaiio, apparently blended into oiu*. All these and 
others beyond the range of vision, are representatives of Etruscan 
ttOMis, without name or fame, but whose antiquity is attested by 
the aboiimliiig cemeteries in their neighbourhood.® 

Cliiusi is the representative of Cliisium, tlie city of the 
magiiaiiiinous rorsena, one of tlie most ancient in Ital}^ among 
the T\\(‘lve of the Etruscan Confederation: ^ indeed it would 


’ RnpettL (F. ]j. 22.’» ; V. p. 25) tsikes 
llipiu for the Fontes Clusini inentioncd by 
lloraoc, Epist. I. 15, 0. 

• Dof.'ini. X. uov. 2. See the M'oodnit 
at the licid of thih cliapter, taken from a 
skeh-h hy luy frieiiil Air. K. W. Cooke, 11. A. 

** Chiusi is 5 miles from Cctona,, as many 
fn)iii Sarteano, 8 or 9 fiom Ghianciano, 12 
• fmiii Aloutepulciano, 20 from Radieofaui, 23 
rri)in A(‘quapendcnte, 20 from Pienza, 48 
flora Siena, 88 from Florence, 22 from 
Cortona, al^ut 85 from Orvieto, and 40 
troiii Atqxs5« 

Polybius (II. 25) says Clusium "vias three 
days’ journey from Rome ; Strabo (V. p. 
-26) calls it 800 stor/m, or 100 miles, 
^hifh is less than the ^llstanco by tins 
moifern road, and than that by the ancient 
' Pft'&ia, accoMing to the Autoniue Itine- 


lary. Sec the Append i\ to this Chapter. 

'* That CInsiiim was one of the Twelve 
may he inferred fiom her being one of the 
five cities which assisted the Latins against 
the fii.st Tarquin (Dion. Ilal. IIL c. 51b 
It is fiiitlici iiMiiifest fiom the prominent 
pait she took in the w.ir which Etruria, 
under her chieft.iin rorsena, waged against 
Rome. The vciy name of Clu&ium struck 
teiror into tho Senate— non unquam 
ali;u) ax^te tantus tenor senatum i'uvasit ; 
adeo valida res turn Glusina erat,*inagnuin- 
quo Porsenra nonicn.'’ Liv. II. 9. So 
also Silius Italicus (VIII. 479),— 

Antiquus Romanis rnmnibus horror, 
Clasinum MilgiLs, cum, Porsona magne, 
jubebas 

Ncquidquam puh^os Romso imperitare 
Superbos. 
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appear that for a time, during tlie earliest days of the Human 

^public, 

“ The banner of proud CluHium 
Was highest of them all. ” 

Its original name was Camars,^ or Camera, whence it has heeu 
inferred that it was founded by the TTmbri, the earliest in- 
habitants of Etruria.® Whatever its origin, it is certnin that 
from a very remote age it was a city of great miglit and import- 
ance, and that it maintained this condition throughout the period 


A city, 'mIiosc ruler liciidod the forces of 
tlio whole Etruscan State, cannot have 
been of second-rate importance. See 
Flonis, I. 10 ; Dion. Hal. V. c.ap. 28, 34. 
riutarch (Publicohi) also says Lars Porsena 
liad the greatest power among the piinccs 
of Italy. There is no reason, however, to 
believe, that though (^liibium on this oc- 
casion took a in'oiuincnt pait among the 
cities of the Confedeiation, .she w.is, jis 
Deiiurttcr (11. ji. 71) infeis, the metropolis 
of Etruria. 

» Liv. X. ‘if); of. Polyb. II. ID, 5. 
Niehuhr (III. ]>. 377) thinks that Polyhius 
here refers t<» Camoiinnm in Uinliria, arul 
says Livy remembers at an improiKjr time 
that Clusiuin was called Oamars in Etruscan. 

There arc certiin coins with the type of 
a wild hoar, on both sides, and the legend 
KA or KAM, which aie ascribed to Oamars, 
or Clusiiim. Yet tlic legciul is peculiar in 
iiiTiiiing fioin left to right, and if the 
letters arc Etiuscan, the woid would be 
K vs. One of tho.se lllll^tratcd by Lan/i, to 
(he legend ka oil one side, adds that of 
nvET, in Etiusc.in letters, on the other. 
Miillcr (Etiusk. 1 p 332) hints that the 
KAS may possibly have lefcrence to Ci.sra, 
the native iianic of Ca>rc (cf. Einl. 2. ii. 40) 
— which city, sis he remarks, had ccitainly 
as much necessity for coins a.s Clusiuin — 
.and that “Kaiaet” may find its equiva- 
lent in C.ercte. Ccitain coins, however, 
with this same t>pc have the legend kam 
in Etruscan charaeteis, and running from 
right to left. Liii/i thinks the wild boar 
was an appropiiatc t>pc for Clusium, cha- 
racteristic of the country. Saggir, II. pp. 
24, 5G , tav. I. 1. 2 ; (ruam.acci, Grig. Ital. 
II. p. 206, tav. 8 ; Mionnet, Med. Ant. 
p. 97 ; Suppl. I. p. 196. Millingcn, how- 


176. There are two other series of 
which have been assigned respectively ifi 
Clusiuin Vetus and Clusiuin Novum, dn 
the obverse is a wheel, on the reverse .in 
anch(»r, with the mark of value and the 
legend ch or criA in Etruscan charaeteis. 
Marehi and Tcssieii, .ffis. Grave, cl HI. 
tav. 7—9 ; cf. Ihill. Inst. 1839, p. 12!. 
Hut Lepsius thinks the attiilmtion m 
these coins to Camars cannot be justilled 
on .any ground. Veibrcituiigdcs It.disihui 
Munrsystems, p. 08; Ann. Inst. LSIl, 

p. 108. 

^ Cluver. II. p. ,^i67 ; Cramer, I. p. 210. 
Muller (Etrusk. cinl. 2, 12) cuiisideis the 
.incient n.xmc of the city, (Jamais, to le .i 
l>roof that tlic Oamertes of PmbiKi li.id 
once occupied it. Cluvor think, s that tlicse 
Oanieitcs, the original inhabitants of 
Camars, were diiveii across tbc TiIkt 1\ 
the Tyiihcne-Pclasgi, and retained then 
ancient name in their new' settlement ; iind 
that the Pchisgi gave tlie city tlic nanic "t 
Clusium, from Clusiiis, .son of Tyiihciiiis 
the Lydian, ;us Servius sUitcs (ad -En. X. 
167), who however leaves its oiigin ilonht- 
ful between Clmsius and Tch'rnachiis. That 
Cainais or Oaraere was an Umbrian rathci 
than aPelasgic name is the moic piobaMc, 
a.s it is evidently not deiiicd fiom the 
Greek. 

Mention is nia<lo of these (''amertes of 
Unibiia by Livy, IX. 36 ; Pliny, III. 19 • 
Cicero, pro r>all) 0 , 20; Strabo, V. p. ; 
Sil. Italic. VTII. 463; Frontin. Strat. I. *2, 
2. Pliny (loc. cit.) also mentions a Clu- 
siolum above lutcramna in Umbria. The 
Gamers of Umbria is su])posed by CTunna’ 
(J. pp, 262, 274) to have occupied the site 
of Camerata, a town between Todi and 
Amelia, but Cluver (II. p. 613) thinks it 
identical with Cameiinum, now Camcriue» 


ever, has pronounced all these coins to 

rAiint.oi.r<>!4a ^J’11t«lia . A»y,_ 


mSTOEY OF CLUSIUM. 
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CHAP. I.^'] 

„f Ktruscan independence. Though Virgil represents it as 
.|..,istiiig ..l^hieas against Turniis,^ the earliest notice of it that 
( 111 be regarded as historical is that together vith Arretiiim, 
\i)lateiTiC, Rusclhe, and Vetiiloniii, it sent aid to the Latins 
.(.Miiuht Tanpiinius Priscus.** We hear no more of it till the 
rjinpiins, on tlieir expulsion from Rome, induced l*orsena, its 
kill‘d or chief Lucumo, to espouse their cause. That war, its 
stirring events, its deeds of heroism, are among the cherished 
iiuMiiories of our bojdiood, and need no record here. Yet modern 
ciilicism snatches from us 

** Those old credulities to nature dear,’’ 

jiiiil would have us regard the deeds of Iloratiiis, Sca'vohi, Clo'lia, 
iiiid Puhlicola, as mere fictions of the old Roman minstrels, sung 
lu the liiToic “ Lay of the Tarquins.”® 

When Clusium next appt‘ars in history it is as the occasion of 
tin* destruction of Rome by the Ganls. It was in the year 3G3 
(ii.c. ;h)l), just after the capture of Yeii, that one Aruns, a native 
ol' Clusium, liaving been dishonoured by a youthful Luruino, his 
impil, iiho hud debauched his wife, and not being able to obtain 
justice from the law, owing to the young noble’s rank and 
intlucnce in the state, determined to have his ri‘veng(‘, even at 
the sacrifice of his country. The prototype of (’ount diilian, 
ulio for vengeance sold Spain to the ^losleni, lie induced the 
Suiionian (lauls to take up his cause, tempting them by the 
li} 4 s, the oil, and above all the rich wine of Tuscany — tlie royal 
Moiitcpulciano, it may have been — to inarcli against Clusium. 
I'he citi/ens, terrified at the strange and ferocious aspect, and 
tin* vast hosts of these unlooked-for foes, sent to beg succour of 
lioiiio, tliough bound to lier by no lie of fricndsliip or alliance. 
Mattered by tliis compliment to their power and martial spirit, 
tie* Romans in an evil lioiir interfered, and diverting tlic Inry of 
tbe (iaulisli hordes from Clusium to themselves, opened tlie way 
f'U’ the capture and destruction of the Seven-hilled City.* 

Ill ^^lnlt year Clusium fell under the Roman yoke is not 

‘ X. 167. miracles, mIihIi wcic they not in our 

Dion. Ilal. 111. p. .^,1. annals 'woiihl iiow-a-days be accoiiiitc<l 

' Nielinlir (I. p. 551) maintains that of fables.” 

IhK from beginning to end, nolf a * Liv. V. 33, 35; Dion. Ilal. Excerji. 

inudent can pass for historical. It Mai. XII. 24, 25 ; Flor. I. 13 ; Pint. Ca- 
l' evident that the ancients themselves had millus ; Died. Sic. XIV. p. 321, cd. Rhod. 

‘'"me such suspicion, for Florns (I. 10) Dionysius’ \crsion of the story of Aruns 

rJi it _rtP_ T.it.ir. _ 
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recorded ; iiot, however, immediately after the fatal rout of tlie 
Etruscans in tlie 3 ^ear 445 (n.c. 309) at the Vadimoiiian Lake 
though Pernsia was in consequrtice compelled to smToiider • ^ 
for in the year- 459 (n.c. 295) a lioman legion was left befure 
Clusium, during the war with the Etruscaha, and was tliere cut 
to pieces by the Senonian Gauls, their allies.® In the same a ear 
also, after the great rout of the Gauls and Saninites in tlie 
territory of Sentinum, the Clusini, in conjunction with the 
PorusiMi, sustained a defeat from Cn. Fnlvius the Poman 
propiMctor.* Wo hear no more of Clusium in the time of 
Etruscan independence ; for the next notice of it is that llic 
Gauls marched a third time to this cit}', just before their defeat 
near Telamon in 529.^ Clusium, \vith the other cities of Etruiia, 
assisted Home in tlie Second Punic War, suppl,ying tlie fleet 
Seijno witli corn, and fir for ship-building.^* More than a 
century later Sylla defeated an army of his foes near Clusiiuii, 
which, it is probable, had joined others of the l^ltriiscnn cities iii 
^spousing the cause of jMarius.'^ Insciuptions prove Clusium to 
have continued in existence under the Empire ; and she seom^, 
unlike many of her fellows, never to Iiave been utterly desolated 
or deserted, hut to liavc preserved her name and site from 
the remotest anti([uity to the present da 3 \*^ Yet so fallen and 
reduced was this illustrious city in the middle ages, principally 
through the iiestilent vapours of the neighbouring lak(‘s ami 
marshes, tliat for eight centuries and more, says Pepetti, she 
luiglit he called “ a city of sepulchres.” Cliiusi is even cited by 
Dante as an instance of the melancholy decay of cities — 


Se tu riguarrli Lnni ed Urbisaglia 
Come son ite, e come sc ne vannio 
Diretro ad esne Chiusi e Sinigaglia, 
Udir come le schiatte si dinfanno, 
Non tl paiTii nuova cosa nc forte, 
Poscia che Ic cittadi termine hanno. 


• Liv. IX. 30, 40. 

3 Liv. X. 25, 26. 

< Liv. X. 30. 

Polyb. II. 25. 

• Liv. XXVJII. 15 ; cf. Sil. Ital. VIH. 
470. The grain, indeed, of Cliifiiiini was 
celebrated for its wiiiteness. Columella, 
<ie Re'RusticA, II. G ; of. Martial, Xill. 
8 . 

Vcl. Faterc. II. 28 ; Appian. Hell. Civ. 
I. 89. An insciiption has been found 


statue to Sylla, two years after this battle, 
or 80 B.C. Kepetti, I. p. 714. 

® liepetti thinks the colony of Clusium 
Novum spoken of by Pliny (III. 
established by Sylla. Clusium is mentioned 
also by Ptolemy (p. 72, ed. Bert.), and by 
the Antonine and Theodosian Itinemrics. 
The cat.acorabs in the ncighbourhoo«l of 
Cliiusi, moreover, prove its existence in the 
e.arlyages of the Christian era; which i« 
confirmed by the Church of S. Mnstiola» 
. .......... 
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Siiipe the draining of the Val tli Chiana, she has risen fri)m 
lier estate, and though she no longer liolds her head proudly 
tlie eities of she has an air of snugness and respec- 
tiiliility, ^^ith two or three thousand inhabitants, and an inn, the 
Lfoii (I’Oro, of more than oitlinary by-road eomfort. 

Ill his excursions to the numerous and widely scattered points 
n\' Mtniscan interest around Chiusi, the visitor cannot do better 
than have at his elbow Pietro Foscolo, better known by his 
ohiqiK't Migiiolino, a veteran excavator, \\ hose skill lias been 
ti-sicd in all parts of Etruria, and who can claim in have made 
.ill the most important discoveries of the last thirty years. 1 
have also made proof of his ability in Sicily. 

Chiusi retains few traces of Etruscan times on her site, beyond 
the contents of her Museum, drawn from the sepulchres around. 
Ot lier ancient fortifications some fragments arc extant, but these 
aiv not sufficiently abundant or continuous to mark the precise 
(■\t(‘nt or limits of tlie city, which ‘must be dctermim*d rather by 
the natiiiH* of the ground. Whore still standing, tlnw form the 
toiindations of the nlediajval walls. A fragment of walling 
hciieath the Diiomo, near the Porta delle Torri, or di Pacciano, 
i Minposcd of rectangular blocks of travertine, without cement, is 
lioint(*tl out as Etruscan, but it is a mere reconstruction of the 
«»rij;iiial walling,'^ The best poiliioii of the ancii'iit walls is 
l)i iioaih the Prato, or public promenade. This is also of traver- 
tine, of similar and rather more regular masonry ; but still of 
''inall blocks, I'arcly exceeding three feet in Icngtli, and never so 
niiich as two in height.^ It can be seen from the (riardino 
I’aolozzi, adjoining the Prato. Beneath this garden, which 
^eems the site of the ancient Acropolis, nmj is still called fia 
I‘ortczza, are Some buttresses of Roman w'ork, under Avliieh are 
a lew courses of the earlier, or Etniscmi masonry. 

Jlie style of all these fragments is very similar to that wf 
I’cnigia and Todi, and very unlike that of the more northern 
‘itu's — Fiesole, Volterra, or Cortona; the blocks being much 


^^■*1 am surprised to find Bepetti (I. p. 
' this masonry as “of large 
1 '" logons ; ” when it is as horLsontal as that 
‘'I Tfi iigia or Todi, though not so regular. 

e also orrs in calling it the only fragment 
f tl.c Ktrubcan walls. The travertine 
have l)een brought from a distance, 
l"‘*bably from Sarteano, for the hill of 
18 composed of that friable sand- 


stone containing marine deiiosits, which 
lirevails in this district of Italy. 

^ Though of opuH tjmdmtumj it is nut 
isodomtHf and the blocks arc arranged 
without any symmetrical relation to thoso 
above or beneath them. The fincit portion 
is liclow a brick aicli, at the further end 
of the Prato. The coiiiscs vary from 15 to 
21 inches in height. 
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smaller, the courses mare uniform, and the sharpness of 
edges, preserved by the hardness of the travertine, giyiii| tin- 
wh<^ a much more modem appearance^ In the Piazza dt^i 
Duomo, and in many of the buildings of the city, as well as iii 
the fences without tlie walls, are large blocks of travertine 
probably taken from the ^mcient fortifications, as this is notji 
local stone. 

There are many relics of eaidy days scattered tliroii}.fli 
Chiusi. I’ragmeiits of architectural decorations are built into 
the houses. Over a well in the main street is a sphere of stom* 
resting on a cube, with a sphinx, in a quaint style, caived on 
«g|cli- side. On Signor Paolozzi’s gate are two simihu' monu- 
fRents, with lions instead of sphinxes.^ But on the Pra^ hard 
by arc numerous sarcophagi and urns, and a menagerie ^wild 
beasts, more like those with which “ the learned stock thd con- 
stellations ” than anything that ever trod teiTestrial desert— the 
most uncouth savageness beheld or conceived, grotesque carica- 
tures of ferocity — the majesty of the beasts relaxed to a 

ridiculous grin. 

In the Paolozzi garden is a so-called ‘‘ Labyrinth.” Tin* 
mere word brought to mind the celebrated Tomb of Povsena, 
described by Varro as existing at Cliisium, and I eagerly riisliod 
into the cavern. To my disaj^pointment it was merely a natural 
hollow in the rock of some extent, but without a sign of laby- 
rinthine 2Jassages.^ But in the cliff's of this very height, imme- 
diately beneath the Palazzo Paolozzi, are some singular ‘‘feubter- 
raneau passages, running far into the heart of the rock, yet 
being half filled with Avater the}" have never been i^eiietrated. 
It is ass(u-ted, however, that there are seven of tliese stradc, 
but whether running parallel like the Sette Sale at Piomo, 
or radiating from one point like the Seven Dials of the Great 
IVretropolis, I could not ascertain. The only jarssage I saAV was 
liollowed ill the sand}' rock, and rudely, sliaiied into a vault ; the 
majj^s of the chisel being veiy distinct. Rumour says there are 
many other such passages ; the hole city, indeed, is supposed to 
be undermined by them, and by subterranean chambers, thou^li 


- Tngliiraiiii (Mon. Etms. VI. tav. p. 
5) givcH a plate of a similar monument, 
with a sphinx, a lion, a griffon, and an 
augur Mith his litmis, on each side rc- 
ai>cctively— all of very arehaio tilt. These 
were proltably Etniscan eippi, or tomb- 


cylinder on the tomb of Archimedes, at 
Sjraciiso— /.r., on 4^0 real sepulchre di-*- 
edvered hy Cicero ''(Tnsc. Qua“«t. V 
not that shown now'-a-days under the 
name. 

® In this ganlen arc remains of Romaa 
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uhrtt^nirpose they mny have served is a mystery no one pretends 
,0 iMtf fathomed.* 

lieiieatli the city to the east is a slope called “Botiisso^¥ or 
“Cainpo degli Orefici,” the ‘Mewellers’ Field,” from the number 
of scfuahri there brought to light. For these valuable relics of 
jiiRieiit (lays, which are found much more abundantly at Chiusi 
than on any other Etruscan site, are very rarely the produce of 
her tombs, or the fruit of systematic research, but are generally 
the acciilental discovery of the husbandman — 

“ the unlettered ploii^jhboy wins 
The casual treasure from the furrowed soil.” 

After heavy rains especially, something new in the shape of 
Ktrua^fin acarabci is almost always brought to light. Why these 
should be more abundant on this spot, than on any other 
siroiind the town, is matter for speculative impiiry. But there 
Clin be no doubt that this branch of ancient Etriiseaii art was 
i-arried on extensively^ if not even exclusively, at C'liisium and 
its neighbourhood, '^iji^er articles of jewellery, however, such 
as acorns of gold, anS chaplets of laurel or otlier leaves in the 


* OiiL‘ cnti.iiK'C to tlieso nndcigrouiid 
‘MioLts” IS TK'.ir the I'luiivli of San Fnui- 
« <1 Anotliui 1 .S on the Fiju/a dul Duuiiio. 
In b-lO, in luvsering tins Pnwza, four 
Mund liolc.N, 2 feet in <li.iinoter, weie 
»hsco\crcd, wLilIi had boon formed for 
iR'Iiting a Hqu.iiu chamber, vaulted over 
iMlIi L’liMthloiksuf ti.weitine, and divided 
I'V in auh. It uas iicarl) full of eaitli, 
l ilt ill it ^^cIe found a Luge of glaH.s, 
li ijiii'.'iil-* (if ftwiiid.s, pieces of uiaihlc, and 
I'ltikni uiliiinn>i. Ahyut lUO feet dL-itaiit 
w IS .iiKitliLT liglitdiole, giving admission to 
Av-ioiid \ault, about 27 feet deeji, but so 
luge tli.it its extent could not lie ascer- 
t iiiK'tl. Ill the lii^hop’s g.uden, close to 
tl.o I’l.t/zn, .inothcr Huhtenaiiean ehaniber, 
'uy jiiitfiiunil and spacious, was opened, 
•uid (Ml (MiQ Hide of it uaa a miuU well. 
>igii(ii FhiMO raob>/,/i also discoveicd two 
luiilcjgiounil sticcts, about 3 feet wide and 

high, paitly built up with large squared 
I'luik'.of tiMNcitinc. Capitano Soz/i took 
tliciii to he conduits, ,becau.so many pipe.s 
' f I'Mil and terra-cotta llrerc found in theih, 
■“i 1 because water still clicked them Hull, 
lii't. is:u, pp. 99-10*2. In 1S68, Signor 
baiiiurrini saw a number of subterranean 
l>.L>s.igos on this spot, winding about in the 


heart of the lull, aMTiidmg and de.scciiiling, 
in paits lying in two oi three tieis, .solin' 
fl.inked w’lth uneeiuentcd masonry, otheis 
vaulted with a (Juthic arch, and .some 
lighted heie and tlieio by sh.ifts sunk fiom 
the giound above. Ihill. [ll^t. ISO.**, ]•. 
13:k I’nder the house of the N.udi Dei is 
aUu known to be a p.vss,igo, opened fil'h oi 
sixty ye.iis .sinee ; and it is s,ud that a 
reverend pielate once \CMtuied to iieiieti.de 
it, hut fomid it so Uiiyiuithine, th.it h.id 
he not pro\idod himself with .i iliie, ho 
would nc^or liave sueii ng.iiii the light of 
d.iv. It is by some pieteiided tli.it thosij 
siihteiMnean pissages fonn p.ut of the 
L-ihjiinth of I’oi'.cna, hut this opinion h.is 
no I'ouiid.ition. They are iiiin h moie 
jirohably coimeited with the sjstejp of 
sew’ciage ; and the siibtcn.uican cliaTmieis 
may h.i\c been either lellais to liou-e-* oi 
yhrzW’ to temples. IIow'e>cr, the idea of 
alihyiinth Ills been counceted w itli .sin h 
jiassages for ii.ore th.aii a century jiast. 
See Matfei, Dsserv. Letter. V. p. 3H. 
Fiom the desciiption given they .seem to 
hear a close analogy to the JJneho de’ 
Sfiniciui wMbh are hollowed in the h.ase of 
the lull on whigh Vulteria stands. I't 

mpnif p. 
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same metal, like tkose of Vulci, aia3 discovered in the tombs ot‘ 
Chiiisi. 

SJpi-tnnately for the sight-seer, the produce of tlie Ktruscau 
iomhs of Chiiisi, formerly scattered in numerous private collections 
has recently been gathered by the ^lunicipality into one publi,' 
museum. The largest a^d most important of those private cob 
lections, tlie property of Signor Ottavio Casucciiii, was sold in 
1803 to the Municipality of ralei-mo. That of Signor Paolozzi 
which ranked next in.imimrtance, has been incorporated with the 
Museum. "J’here were also collections of miscellaneous charaofer 
in the hands of the Conte Ottieri, lion Luigi Dei, the Signori 
I^iiccioli, Ciofi, Sozzi, and Galanti. The Bishop had a nunil/cr 
of choice vases, the produce of his. own excavations, and fhe 
oanoais Pasq^nini and Mazzetti, and the arch-priest 
besides the ordinary articles, were particularly rieli in scarabn. 
None of these collections now exist. The Bishop’s vases are in tlic 
!Museum, and the only private collections, and they are of a \ei v 
limited character, are tliosc of the Coiita della Ciaja, and tlic 
SigiH)ri (Jiovaraii Paolozzi and Bemigio Mazzetti. Besides these, 
Signor riinoceiizb Nardi has a few vases, and Signor Vkicen/o 
(iiulietti some urns. None of these collections are difhcult of 
access. A request from a stranger will meet with prompt atton- 
tion, and he will he received witli all that courtesy wliich dis- 
tinguishes the Tuscan character. As those gentlemen are williii}' 
to part with their treasures, no offence will be given by iuquirini^ 
the jn'ices.^ 


Museo Civico Ciiiusino. 

Open every day at the visitor’s pleasure. Admission half a lira ; 
besides a small fee to the i^ustode. 

Tills Museum has been formed within tlie last few years, since 
the sale of the Casuccini collection. It* comprises the greater 
part of the Paolozzi collection, together with the vases fornierly 
in the possession of the Bishop of Chiusi, and the unis from 
those tombs which have recently been closed. The painted 
vases and bronzes are exhibited in a separate huildinj^^ All the 
other articles are crammed into two rooms. 

The outer room is devoted to ufns and sarcophagi. The first 

^ Notices of the articles discoTcred dnring cations of the. Archieological Institute of 
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,iij('ct that strikes the eye on entering is an excellent marble 
uU of Augustus, with the skirt of hisi toga covering liia head — 
u]) iu the Bishop’s garden. In strong contrast with this 
v|»ctiuu‘n of Human art, there stands by its side a ctiuopus of 
tdcliiv, the bust of a woman, with movable head, wearing .ear- 
iiiios of gold, and with handles in the place of arms, resting in a 
, hair of terra-cotta# It contains the ashes of the lady whom it 
j 01 trays, and the head and face are pierced with minute holes 
I the escape of the effluvium. Like all monuments of tins 
I oNj)tian character, it is of very archaic art, and was found in 
,,]ie <»f the “ ” or well-tombs, tlie eadiest se2)ulchres of 

litruscan (’hiusi. On a square Bomaii altar in the same gnmp, 
1,‘sts a sitting figure of a woman, twenty inches high, a miniature 
4‘l’ that which used to excite so much astonishment iu the Mnseo 
Cjisuocini. Like that, it is of cispo, or fetid limestone, a. yellow- 
ish brittle material, much used in the most ancient monuments 
of this district. The figure is represented sitting iu a ciirule 
Jiair, liolding out a immegranate with her left hand, as if to 
iMvsciit it to whoever a2)proachcd her. Her head is (‘iicircled 
with a fillet, but is not movable as usual. Like the ennopuSf 
this tigure is at once the offlgy of the deceased and the urn 
Mtiitaiiiing her ashes, winch were foinid within it; in truth it is 
hut a Yarii‘ty of the Etruscan practice of representing tlie dead 
ivcliiiiiig upon tlieir own coffins.^’ It is in excellent preservation. 

Mtniscan statues in stone, be it observed, whether .sitting or 
"tiunhng, are extremely rare, most of those extant, being either 
of bronze or of terra-cotta. In the inner room, liowever, is a 
half- length female figure in fetid limestone of liigh aiitiiputy, 
gi iierally supposed to represent Broserpine. She wears a double 
< liaplct round her head ; her liair falls in a long tress .on each 
"iile to her bosom, on which her Jiands are crossed ; and many 
plaits clubhcd together in Egyjitian style reach down Ihu* back to 
her waist.^ Her eyes are large and staring, lier moutli open, as 
d with wonder or alarm, yet neither feeling is expressed in her 


" Micali (^Inn. Ineil. p. 152) reganls 
iK'Mtinn of the figure in the chair as 
iii'lii itive of the supreme beatitude of the 
‘“‘■''•I. Ingliii-aini gives illustrations of a 
similar statue found near Chiusi 
(Hiisco Cbiusino, tav. 17, 18), which he 


t.ikf \ to 


represent Proserpine, and thinks 


tbe ashes of the deceased w'eic dejicsitcd 
*** the effigy of the Queen of Hades, be- 


cause the soul was supposed to be com- 
mitted to her keeping. Boll Instit. 1881, 
p. 55. In the faces of certain of these 
figures lliero is an ideality which favours 
Inghirami's \iew; others show an indi- 
vidual character, which seems to mark 
them as pui traits. 

r As in the figure from the Isis-tomb at 
Vulci. Sec Yol. I. p. ir*9. 
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countenance, which is remarkable for its utter w^ant of cxprc> 
sion. This bust was found outside a tomb at Chiusi, where it 
served the purpose of a stele. Here is also a large winged sphinx 
of the same material, liaving her hair clubbed behind the heu«i 
in the same arcliaic style, and she also served the purpose of ^ 
tombstone. 

From this ^luseum the traveller will learn tliat the tombs nf 
Chiusi and its iieiglibourliood yield articles more singular, (juaint 
and archaic in character, than those of any other part of Etruria, 
witli the exception of Veii and Cajre. 

Among tliese early monuments of Etruscan art are severid of 
the square or round pedestals of cqyjn, sometimes supposed to 
be altai*s. I’Jiey are almost invariablj' of the fetid limestoin'. 
peculiar to this district. Their interest lies in being among tii.* 
earliest and most genuinely national works of the Etruscan 
chisel. Thoiigli not all of the same epoch, a cliaracterisiir 
archaicisiii is always preserved: the figures are in very 
almost fiat relief, and with a strong Egyptian rigidity an<l 
severity, 'riie style, in fact, may be said to be peculiar to those 
monuments, and in some measure may be owing to the matciial. 
which would not admit of the finish and delicacy of the high 
reliefs in alabaster and travertine.^ The subjects are also puiclv 
national — religious or funeral rites and ceremonies — public gainoN 
— scenes of civil or domestic life — figures in procession, iiiarchiiig 
to the sound of tlie doublc-i)ipes, or dancing with Bacchanalian 
furor to the same instrument and the lyre. There is no intro- 
duction of Greek myths, so frequently represented on the sci»id* 
chral urns. 

These pedestals, I liave said, are generaHv of but liero, 
in the inner room, is one of marble, proving that material to 
have been occasionally used by the Etruscans at a very carh 
period. It had a sphinx Couchaiit, but now headless, surmount- 
ing the cube at each angle. The scene below is in low reliet, 
and sliows a dance of women, four on each side, moving briskly 
to the music of tlie lyre and double-pipes. All wear the tiitnlu^, 
the head-dress of Etruscan Avomeii in the earliest times, witli tuan*'' 
reaching half way down the leg, and heavy mantles, and in their 
attitudes as well as drapery, betray a very primitive style of art.* 


** So l>rittle is this jjtone that it is rare even at Perugia, 
to find a nionuincut formed of it in a * This monument has been illustrate 1 
perfect stiite. Such luonurounts aic found by Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 53, 5^> 
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\notlior cippiis of round form, and of travertine, is in a later 

It* but bears a similar subject — women daneinj^ to the sound 
)[\wsiirinx. It now serves as a pedestal to the lartifo sphinx, 

Jivjulv described. 

( )f hiiiiilur character is a relief, once forming the front of a 
. iicopliagus of cispo, representing seven male liguros reclining 
,i A one of whom, in the middle, playing the double- 

.ipcs] shows a full face.^ Yet the art is most archaic. 'I’lie 
li 'uri's have all red borders to their robes, one of many illns- 
tntiens of the toga pratexta, which the Homans received frcmi 
tl„. Ktriiscans.- The cud of the monument displays a pair of 
Kpliinxes, v\i^-t)-viSy each wearing a tutHhia. 

I looked in vain in this Museum for a most interesting 
,‘ijipn^ which I remembered to have seen in the, Paolozzi col- 
1, ctinn. It represf3ntcd a death-bed scene. An Etruscan lady 
\\!is stretched on a coucli, around which many pnrjictCy or 
Idled mourners, stood, beating their breasts, and tearing their 
Itair, their cheeks, or tlieir garments, their Nvailings being drowmal 
Ii\ the shrill notes of a subtilo ; w'hile in contrast 'with all this 
«\tni\nganco of sound and gesture, a little hoy stood leaning 
;iL;idnst his mother’s couch, with one Inind to his head, pro- 
. turning, as clearly as stone could speak, the intensity of liis 

One of the alabaster urns bears a relief with n subject novel 
.iiid singular. A hippocamp, with the body »)f a, (hmlaur, but 
\atli the tail of a fish, is galloping in oim direction, brandishing 
.1 ii.ilni-tree as a lance, w'hile a half-draped woman is escajiing in 
the otlier. A vase beneath the monster’s feet suggests tluj 
liianiage-feast of Peirithoos, at W'hicli the contest lietween tlie 
Pciitaurs and Lapiths arose. Strings of teetli, probably of wild- 


^ Theie is an in‘'tance of a full face .ilso 
<1 .1 rippn.i m the I'asuecini Museum. 

thc‘«c (.'M’eptiona I recollect no other 
‘■.'•l.iii* ,(f a full face in Etruscan iiaintin;is 
'I idiL'fs of i-o caily a date, savo iii the 

■ Uiuifons, whose faces arc always so 

r. I'H -■•nU-d. 

■ hn. I. 8 ; Flor. I. 5 ; Plin. Ylll. 74 ; 

W 

‘ This rippus Las been illubtr.itcd by 
h.^'hiMiui, Mils. Chius. I. tav. .W-5<5,, 
’>■1 hv .Mieali, Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 5G. It is 
''»> '•uiular to a relief at Perugia. Mon. 
VI. t.av. Z 2. But it still more 

Lilli ill'll flci VAnnwIa fimrA Al.loa 


.another cippua fimii Chiii-'i, oni'c in the 
Ma/zetti ri, licit II 111 , and now in lliu Miisenni 
of Boihn. Ahckcii, Mitti-litalion, taf. 8 ; 
Miculi, Mon. lnc<l. t.i\. 22. Bull. Inst. 
1810, p. The jtKViinc heat their 

bre.ists, it is winl, to shui.t/,g out tho milk, 
and tore their flesh to make tlie IiUmkI flow, 
because tho souls of tho dead w'cie sup- 
posed to he pleased 'W'lth milk aii<l blood. 
Serv. ad Viig. .Eii. V. 78 ; V.arro, a]), 
cuntl. III. (t7. By the laws of Solon and 
by the Tweho Tables, women were for- 
bidden thus to tear their (hecks, and to 
wail for the dead. Cic. dc Leg. II. 23. 
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boars, are represented hanging in festoons along the top of th 
urn, above the figures. 

A glance round this IMuseum will show that the Etrusnins of 
Chiusi, ns of Volterra, wore wont to burn rather than to bun- 
their dead. The cinerary urns are most numerous, surronndin.r 
the outer room in a double tier, but of sarcophagi there are but 
tliree or four examples. 

Tlie sepulchral urns of Chiusi, are usually of travertine or 
sandstone, rarely of alabaster or marble ; yet are much like tlios^ 
of Volterra in size and character, and differ chiefly in bciiu' 
generally of an earlier style of art. They more frequently retain 
traces of colour, both on the recumbent figures on the lids, ami 
on the reliefs below ; hut the polychrome system of the EtruscaiN 
is seen to more advantage in the sepulchral urns of Cetona, Cittu 
la Pieve, and Perugia. The subjects of these reliefs are vin 
similar, often identiiud with thosd of Volterra ; and were I to 
a detailed account of the “ ash-chests ” of this Museum, it would 
be little mono than a repetition of wdiat has been said of those of 
that city and of Florence. I shall tlierefore have some regard 
for my reader’s patience, and confine my descriptions to a few i>f 
the most remarkable monuments. 

These urns of Chiusi have not so frequently subjects from thr 
Greek mythical cycle as those of Volterra. Yet such are nut 
Avanting. A hull is represented overturning a chariot and goiinn 
the horses. The driver is thrown to the earth, and a Fury 
a torch bestrides his bod}'. It is the death of Hippolytus, wliust 
horses took fright at the bull of Neptune. His history is thus 
quainfly told by Spenser : — 

“ Hippolytus a jolly huntsman was, 

That wont in charett chace the foming boro ; 
lie all his pccres in beauty did surpas : 

Hut ladies Igve, os losse of time, forbore. 

His wanton stepdamc loved him the mere ; 

But when she saw her offred sweets refusd, 

Her love she tumd to hate, and him before 
His father fierce of treason false occugd, 

And with her gealous termes his open eares abusd ; 

Who, all in rage, his sea-god syre besought 
Some cursed vengeaunce on bis sonne to cost ; 

From surging gulf two monsters fttreight were brought 
With dread whereof his chasing steedes aghast 
Both chai-cit swdf te and hvntsman overcast. 

His goodly corps, on ragged cliffs yrent, 

Was quite dismembred, and his members chost 
Scattered on every mountaino as he went, 

Aciiao ^ '* 
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V more eommon subject is the Sacrifice of Ipliigeneia, who is 
l)orne liv men to the altar, where the priest pours a libation, not 
,n licr, but on the hind which Diana has sikIiIchI}’ substituted 
f„i* her. Here are others of the favourite subjects, variously 
treiited— Paris kneeling on an altar and defending himself against 
j,i^ hrotliers, a Lasa with a long battle-axe, at his side— tlie 
iniitiial slaughter of the Thebfm brothers— Pyrrhus slaying Polites 
— cMunbats of Greeks with Amazons, some of spirited design — 
(\ ntaiirs carrying off women. A combat before an arched gate? 
ill ^^hicII a youth is dragged from his horse b}' a warrior, and a 
man and woman are thrown to the ground, represents the death 
,,f Troilus, slahi by Achilles at the gate of Tvoy ; the b’ury uith 
snake, and tile Lasa with a torch, are Etruscan features. A 
most unusual subject is Laocoou^ wrapt in the coils of the huge 
M‘ri)ciit, from Tenedos — 

Illc simul manibus tendit divcllcrc nodes, 
i'erfuhua sanie vittas atroqne veneno ; 

Clamorca simul horrendos ad sidera tollil.* 

The scone differs, however, from VirgiPs deserii)tioii, iu the 
Miakc being single, and in introdueing but one of the old priest’s 
nlio lies dead at his feet, and in representing three armed 
men rushing up to his rescue.^ On another urn is the wooden 
horse entering the arched gate of Troy ; Charun with his mallet 
soul a Fury are looking on, rejoicing in the impending slaughter. 
Oil ail urn of marble is a spirited scene of the death of IViam 
niul Cassandra at an altar on which sits a Fury witli a toreli ; for, 
sici'ordiug to the Etruscan version, the daugliter appears to Imvc 
perisluMl at the same time as her father. In point of art this is 
superior to most of the nrns in tliis collection. One urn shows 
Ori'stos and Pyhides sitting at the tomb of Agamemnon, with 
Ipliigeiieia and Electra standing by them in mournful attitudes. 

Another exhibits a warrior scaling the walls of a city, probably 
Thebes, hard by an arched gateway ; he is opposed by a soldier 
oil the ramparts, behind whom stands a Fui^ with a torch. 

^lanv of these urns display combats, often at altars, sometimes, 
it may be, representing a well-known event in classic mythology ; 

^ Viijr. II. 220. relief di.sfovcrcd outside tlic Porta Ma;;- 

' .Ml iuiciciit writci'R agree in repre- giorc at Rome, introdui'cs four snakc.s 
HI ting the number of snakes which* into a scene representing the dcatli t*l 
Laoeoon and his sons to be two Ijaocooii. Hull. Inst. 1S02, p. 50 , cf. 
^ the names of Porkes and Ohariboia 1803, i». 11. 

ajiSigned by T 20 t 7 .es. Yet a marble 
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sometimes, an ordinary contest beiM^eii wamors, without auv 
individual reference, or illustrative •,■<)£ some unknown natu^. 
tradition — 

“ The reflex of a legend past 

And loosely settled into form.” 

Tlie ministers of death are generally represented at such 
scenes, ready to ^arry off their victims, oi* rushing in between tin* 
combatants. As on an urn wher^ a winged Fury with a torch 
sits on an altar between the Theban Brothers, dying bv each 
oihfr’s liands; or where she springs from the ground la twecu 
file combatants. Sometimes demons of oi^posite characters arc 
present, both waiting, it would seem, to claim the soul. Clinniii, 
witli his mallet, plays a conspicuous i)art, and is often atteiuliMl 
by a female demon with a torch ; as in a scene where tliey arc 
loading away a sonl between them. 

These demons liave oecasionally neither wings, buskins, nor 
anything but the attributes in tlieir bauds to distinguish tlicni 
from ordimuy mortals. This !Museum in truth, is an excellent 
school for the stud}' of Ktruscau demonology. AVliat ^^itll unis, 
sarcophagi, and vases, we seem to liave liere specimens 

“ Of all the demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or underground.” 

Marine monsters are not wanting — sea-horses — dolpliins— 
hippoc(im2n ; but the favourite is Scylla, here, wielding an anclier 
in each liand, ns if combating an invisible foe ; there, armed nith 
an oar, contending with lUysses and his companions. She is 
sometimes winged, sometimes not ; always witli a double lish’s 
tail. 

Nor is there any la(*k of terrestrial monsters — griffons, cen- 
taurs, and strange cbinneras — Ciorgons* heads, winged iiinl 
snaked, sometimes set in acanthus leaves. In one such instance 
the head is Hanked on each side by a female Centaur in the act et 
rearing, wlio grasps a leaf in one hand, and is about to hiiii a 
largo stone with the other. 

At the further end of the room are two large sarcophagi of 
marble, one with a male, the other with a female figure, reclining 
nil the lid. Tlie reliefs in both cases represent combats between 
(f reeks and Amazons, but that on the woman’s coffin is of better 
design, and treated with more spirit than the other. Another 
marble sarcoidingus, near the entrance, is i)eculiar in being un- 
linished. The recumbent figure is oi^ roughly cjiiselled, showing 
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overvwliere the marks of.tHe tool, and the scene below is onlj 
>ki*t( Iied out, partly in' flat belief, in part merely deeply carved. 

jj, tlie inner room is a sarcophagus of terra-cotta, with the 
leciinibent effigy of a man on the lid, decorated with chaplet, 
toniuo, and ring, and with a scroll in hand. His flesli is painted 
ltd, liis eves and hair black. The sarcophagus has none of tlie 
iMiiil reliefs, but is moulded into the form of a banquetiiig-coucli, 
^^ith eiidiions and with legs of elegant form, and the usual 
JnipopinHuiUt or low stool, benfeatli it, to enable the (.Janyiucde or 
Hd)e bettiu- to replenish the goblets of tlie revellers. 

Hrn* is also a pair of small urns with banqueting-secncs. On 
i.idi a man and woman are reclining on a eoueli, carousing to the 
masie ot the double-pipes, but in one, the snhulo is also reclining 
witli them; in the other he stands as usual at the foot of the 
loiirli. T’liese urns retain traces of colour, and are remarkable 
l.ir their archaic st3’le of art. 

\iiotlier small urn, also of very early art, is in tlie form of a 
liou>.e «»r temple, with two lioiis coiichaut on the ridge of the roof, 
iiiid several small figures painted on tlie walls below. Tliis 
iii.amiiuMit suggests that not only the chambers in Etruscan 
ImUM's, but the external walls also, W(‘re often decorated \\ith 
li.mitiiins, a custom still’ practised by the Tuscans, and probably 
derived from tludr Etruscan forefathers. 

lioiiiid the walls are many cinciiiry urns of terra-cotta, found 
111 abimdaiice in the tombs of Chiusi. Tliey are miniatures of 
tlmse in stoiK’, being rarely more than twelve or fifteen indies 
but the figures on the lids are not often rt‘cliiiing as at a 
1 ‘anquet, but generally stretdied in slumber, mulUcd in togas. 
V few of unusmill}" 'large size are even in a sitting posture, 
decorated with veiy long and elaborate tonpies, and with linger- 
iings, which for size miglit b*? coveted by Pope or Sultan. One 
iiii'' a graceful figure of a woman in tliis postiin*, wearing a veil 
‘•n her head, and gathering its folds round her neck and bosom. 
Her Hesh, eyes, and hair arc all coloured to the life. The art 
displayed in these large figures is superior to that usually seen in 
file ums of stone. Indeed these torra-c<itta monuments seem in 
k'eneral of a better period of art. There is not much variety of 
subject on these urns, which seem to liavc been multiplied 
‘‘ibundantly from the same moulds. The mutual slaughter of 
l*"lyneices and P]teocles, and Jason or Cadmus vamiuishing with 
file plough the teeth-sprung wariiors, are the most frequent 
devices. These little urns iBfere all painted — both tlie figure on 
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the lid, coloured to resemble life, and the relief below ; and mauv 
retain vivid traces of red, blue, black, purple and yellow.® 

Some of the inferior urns of terra-rotta are bell-shapod, with 
inscriptions in red paint. .Here are also large sepulchral tilts 
2 or 3 feet long, bearing epitaphs * in Etruscan cliaracters! 
Among them is a slab with a bilingual inscription, Etruscan 
and Latin. The Etruscan, rendered into Jtoman letters, wouhl 
run thus : — 

VL. ALPIINI. N1 VI. 

CATNAL. 

Tlie Latin inscription is 


i\ ALVIVS. A. r. 

(WTNXIA. NATrS. 

From this it would appear that the Etruscan ‘'Vcl." 

is equivalent to the “ Cains ” of the Romans, We cei-taiiih 
learn that the suffix ‘‘al” is the Etruscan matronymic. 

But the most inteiusting among these inscribed slabs arc twn 
which bear Etruscan alphabets. They wci’e found in adjoiniii'i 
tombs in the necropolis of (Jhiusi, yet ai)i>ear to Inivc formed part 
of the same monument. ( )ne of them boars two alphabets, tin- 
other but one. From two, owing to the softness of the tnfo uii 
which they are inscribed, several letters have been obliterateJ. 
The third seems to be complete, although the earlier letters arc 
illegible. In Greek characters they would run thus — 

AEF (dignmma) ZH (aspirate) 0IKAMNn4^PT. 

This appears to have been corrected by a s(;cond alphabet in 
smaller characters inscribed beneath, which adds ZYX4^. The 
separate one is imperfect, containing the first twelve letters only 
of the first. The peculiarity of these alphabets is that they all run 
from left to right, contrary to Etruscan custom. They are con- 
sidered by Signor Ganiurrini, who has described and illustrated 
Ihom, to be of very early date, both from the fonu of the charac- 

There was formerly a remarkable iloubt as to the Etni'-can Charon lK;in;{ al^'n 
monument of this material in the Paoloasi to the (Ircck-— an«l he was waiting to 
eollcction, for which I looked in vain in duct his victim to the Gate of Hell, 

this Mii'^cum. In the centre of the scene yawned close at hand, surrounded writh t »< 
sat a woman w'ith a babe at her breast, < lieads of wild lieasts, and surmounted 
taking farcw’cll of her husband who stood Fnrics, brand ishiiig their torches an 
by her side. H.ird by «it Cbaiun, with threatening their expected victim. 
his wontctl hammer in one hand, and an 1840, p. 153. — Braun. 
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ivYS, and from the absence of certain letters which arc fuund in 
the alphabet of Bomarzo, and in Etruscan inscriptions on nionii- 
jHonts of later date.’’ 

'I’lie iimt^i* room contains a few good specimens of hucchcroy tlio 
ciirlv and coarse black ware of Chiusi and its neiglibourliood, 
wliieli is peculiarly Etruscan, and has been described at length in 
^li, jicconiit ah*eady given of the Museum of Florence.” The 
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inviit, antiquity and oriental character of this ware cannot be 
•[iKstioiK'd/'’ although there is reason to believe that it contiiUKal 
to hii laanufactuivd throughout the period of Ftruscan autonomy, 
rradition indeed among the Homans a])pears to have assigned 
''lu ll pottery as this to the earliest days of the City, and to I’oyal 

■ qnis 

Simpuvium ridcre Numa*, nigrumqiic catinuni, 

Kt Vatioano fragilos de monte patellas, 

Ausns crat Juvi:n. Sat VI. tiVJ. 


• Alin. Inst. 1871, pp. IflG 16G, ta\. 

1 1.. 

*' I lilt stipva^ pp. 7ri'S0, where illus- 
! iMiifiN Ilf tliiH ware are also given. See 
li'-i Mi.'ili, Ant. I’oj). Ital. taw. 22-2G ; 

fried. t.ivv. 28 111 ; Mus. Chius, 
lyr 12, 19-21, 4."), 82; Nool drsVergeis, 

• Uiirii; (‘t les KtrusquCM, pi. 17 -10. 

If tlu‘ early ware of Cspi'e and the 
'"•k't slnniM bo referred to tho Pelasgic 
“'lul.itanls of the land, rather th.m to the 
t iMiv .Ills', ;is Professor Lepsius is of opinion 
'I'lilion Pdas p. 44^, this of ('lusiniu, 
•'•‘I'll iMiinot he of inferior antfiiuity, may * 
■» Miriilar origin. 

If 1" ''.lid that this Mack ware is formed 
' I''''’uli,ir earth, and that when 
' '^radiiiiea shows a gradation of 


from the siiifiKC to the cciitK*, wlieio it n 
of the natiii.il yollow of the « lay. Drqin- 
Iclti and lluspi, who dilFer liorii the «>i- 
dinaiy oiiiiiioii in ••on''id«'iing it to be not 
merely sun-diii'd, but baked, liave conjer- 
tuml that tho blai'k him was llius ubtaiiiud. 
When inoiiMcd, tho \a''0 w.'i>% put into .i 
recei»t.atlc of J.iigor si/o ; tin* intei veiling 
space, as w’cll as tJic \a.'«o was fillc«l 

with shaving'', or sawdu."!, and the whole 
idastcnsl o\er with Inud, '•o as to pievmt 
the est'.'iiic of tlie smoke. Being ilieii 
pUf'Ctl in the fuinace, the woody iiiattiT 
carbonizing by slow and equal lieat, rolouied 
the v-Tse with its .smoke. They ascertained 
by cxjjciiincnt that hy this process tiu* 
desired cileit might be obtained. Boll, 
lust. IS *17, pp. 28-30. 
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One of the pots in this room is of extraordinaiy size,- and 1 
four handles. Here ai*e also several of the so-called fotvhn^ 
whicli resemble tea-trays more than any other utensil of inodtn* 
times, and a specimen of which is shown in the woodcut on th 
last page. The pot in the middle is ixx the form of a co.-k 
tliough, being fore-shortened, it is not clearly shown, but the 
beak, crest, and wings are visible. 

Particularly worthy of notice is an elegant Jcrnter of this hhif]; 
ware, with two bands of reliefs, one of tliem displaying a sen, ^ 
of bulls, each carrying a w6man on his back, and altornatin ■ 
with swans. The (xreek mytli illustrated, and the superior 
exhibited, which shows unmistakable traces of Hellenic iniluciK .* 
from which the ordinary hucchero is free, prove this knifer io hv >1* 
no archaic period of Etruscan ai*t. Other pieces of this l)hu k 
w'nre of a late date have a metallic varnish, bright as if fresli fioja 
the potter s hands. 

In this collection are some curious specimens of Cauopi, or 
liead-liddcd jars, 'which arc almost peculiar to this district ot 

Etruria. They are of the same 
full-bellied form ns those of Eg} t»t, 
but always of pottery, instead i f 
stone or alabaster; and they aic 
surmounted, not by the heads of 
dogs or other animals, but jiUnjus 
by those of men, or what arc in- 
tended for such. The jar itself 
r<»presents tlie bust, which is some- 
times further marked by iiipph s 
and by the arms either mouhlcd on 
the jar, as in the annexed wgod-ciit, 
or attached to the shoulders by 
metal pins. These are all cinenuy 
urns, and there is a hole either 
in the crown, or at each slioiihler, 
to lot off the effluvium of the ashes. The heads are iiortniits ot 
the deceased, though some have imagined them to represent Plato 
or Proserpine, according to the sex, seeing that the soul of the 
deceased had passed into the charge of those deities.^ The^^e 

* Inghirami thought the jar symbolised divinities, hut from the analogy of tU’ 
the world, and the head the presiding deity. Etruscan sarcoiihagi and ums, and of 
It is true that in the Egyptian canopif the Aeads in terra-cotta, it is miicli more re.t- 
lids are genci-ally the heads of kno\in to suppose them here to he i”’' 
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evidently bear a close analogy to the sitting statues, which 
flic alst) cinerary urns. The style of art also indicates a similar 
flicliftic period.^ They ni-e generally in the black ware of this 
district, but a few are of 3 'ellow clay. The eyes are sometimes 
lepresciited by coloured stones. Some have been found resting 
„iust(K)ls of earthenware; others placed in small chairs, resem- 
Miiig in form the rock-hewn seats in certain tombs of Cervetri, 
and either of terra-cotta or of oak jneserved by a calcareous coat- 
those are probably curule chairs, indicative of the dignity 
of the defunct, whose ashes were deposited in the vase. 

The similarity of the canopm illustrated in the above woodcut 
to tile vases disco veret? by Dr. Schliemann among the dt^bris at 
Jli^^iirlik, which he takes to represent the “ owl-faced goddess 
dea yAawKWTrts ’Ad/Jr?;— is striking, and is suggestive of the cinerary 
fliaractcr of those Trojan pots.* It may be that the face which 
Hr. Schliemann takes for that of an owl, is nothing but a 
inimitive aitemiit to portray tlie countenance of tlie deceased, 
^\li()sc ashes, if the above suggestion be well-founded, were 
ilcpohited within.® 

(Jf broii/es there are sundry specimens, mirrors, jviterte, nnidc- 
1 ih'df caldrons, and other articles of culinary or sacriiicial use, 
\<>tive ollcrings, and small figures of gods or Tjares, and t)f the 
cliiiiucras which tlie Etruscans delighted to honour, or which wore 


♦Mits. “The gieat vaiiety of the coun- 
t. ii.m. IS, ’* s M u'iili, ‘ ‘ the dilterciit ages, 
ill'.' II Kills inodes of wearing the liair, the 
uatiunal chaiactcr <if tlic phy- 
' the agi cement of the facial angle, 

ii'i (loulit that these arc veiitabic 
i 'iti.iits so much the more important, as 
ilie\ iaitlitully ;uid Avithout any emhellish- 
’ii'Jit, sluiAA us the physical type of our 
1'ici.itheis.” Ant. Top. Ital. III. p. 11. 
Ilrustiations of vanoju are given by Iughi> 
i.om, Mils. Chius/ tav. -fO, 67 ; Mon. Etriis. 
U. t.i\. (t. 5 ; Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. tav, 

^ b 1 ■> ; Mon. ined. taA'. 33. See also the 
"'"xlriit at p. 78 of this A'olumc. 

‘ Micali (Mon. Ined. p. 151), while ail- 
Jiiittiiig the canopi to be of very early date, 
I'loiii.uuoes the statues to be as late as 
iliL* seventh or eighth century of Rome. 
Aliken (Mittelitalien, p. 275), on the* 
' ^'cr hand, thinks the canopi not to be of 
‘ cailiest days of Etruscan art All 
however, is opposed to his opinio]|^ 


■* Some of the Etrusc.in i'aMO}ii, in tli c 
place of aims moulded on the \.ise, as in 
the AAOodciit at p. 303, li.avc handlc.s at tlie 
sides, just like .‘‘umc of the jiot.s illu.sti.itcd 
by Sehliemanii (Troy, pp. 1U6, 307), into 
aaIucIi handle, s, aims oi teria-eutti were 
sometimes inseited. I li.i\e seen nothing, 
lioAA’CA’cr, in the potteiy of Etiuii.i like the 
upright hoi ns on the shoulders of eeitojii 
of tliQ Troj.iii vases (Troy, pji. 35, 258, 
267, 294), AA'hieh the Doetor tikes to ic- 
present the Aiings of the divine oavI. 

* In certain instances, as m the avocJ- 
ciits at pp. 115, 208 of “ Tioy,” the face 
on the l)ut IS unquestionably buinan, and 
in others, where the humanity is less dis- 
tinct, it IS not easy for any one who docs 
not hold the “ owl-faced ” theory to re- 
cognise the visage of the bird of wisdom, 
or to sec more than a pair of A'cry large 
and prominent optics, and a iio.se more or 
less 2 >i'onounced. See the woodcuts at 
pp. 171, 214, 258, 283, 296 of Scblic- 
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symbols of their creed. The most remarkable objects are tw, 
square cschara, or braziers, with the figure of a lion at each 
angle, whose tails form the handles to the utensil. 

Not all the pottery in this collection is of the archaic, im, 
Hellenic character already described. There are specimens of 
figured vases and tazze in the various styles of Etrusco-Greek an 
For ^\hile Chiusi has a pottery peculiar to itself, it produces alin(»st 
every description that is found in other Etruscan cemeteries, from 
the plain black or yellow ware of VolteiTa, to the purest Greek vaM «, 
of Ttirquinii and Yulci ; and it is a singular fact that tlic Lirjrcvt 
vase, the most rich in figures and inscriptions ever discovered in 
Etruria, “ the king of Etruscan vases,’* was from the soil ot 
Chiusi.^’ It must be admitted, however, that the painted ware of 
this district is by no means so abundant, or in geneml so c\. 
collciit, either for clay, varnish, or design, as that of some 
Etruscan sites, though occasionally articles of extreme beaut) 
are brought to liglit. 

Tlie priiieipal roha in pottery and bronze pertaining to this 
Museum of Cliiusi is not here, but in a bouse in tlic main street 
belonging to tlie Munieipalit3\ It is contained in an nppir 
room, whi(di teems with ceramic and toreutic treasures. But \oui 
eye is at once an-ested by a strange monument of unbaked, iiii* 
coloured clay, whicli surmounts a glass case in the centre of the 
chamber. It is of so uncouth and extraordinary a form, that it 
requires some minutes* stud}' to resolve it into its compoiuiit 
parts. You then perceive that it is a large pot or jar, from th*' 
lid of whicli rises a female figure of some size, of most archuic 
character, with her arms attached to her body by metal pins 
with one liaiid raised to her mouth as if she were kissing the tips 
of her fingers, and the other holding a piece of fruit. A loii;' 
tress of hair falls oii each side over her bosom, and tlic rest is 
flubbed together behind her head, and descends quite to lur 
heels, terminating in an ornament like a huge ring and tassel. 
Her chiton, which is open in front, is covered, both before and 
bcliiiid, with small square compartments recessed, so as to 
a sort of check patteni incised. She rises like a giantess froin a 
circle of eleven Lilliputian females, standing on the lid, lil^<' 
herself in miniature, similarly draped, tressed, and clubbed, and 
all with their hands on tlieir bosoms; and lower still, railed 
around the slioulder of the jar, stand seven other figures, siniilai 

• Vt aitpm, in). 81, 113 et teq. It vbs found at‘a.8i»ot called Fonte Botclla, about a 
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in every respect, alteniating with the heads of huge snakes or 
dragons, with open jaws. All these figures are removable at 
pleasure, being merely hung on to the jar by earthen pegs. The 



/■Voxi a I'hot tffranh 
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jar itself is a sepulchral urn, and contained the ashes of the lady 
whose effigy stands on the Md; her body is hollow, and the 
eftiuvium passed off through a hole in the crown. 

Tliis most remarkable* monument was discovered by Signor 
Galftnfi IQ^O n T1 r?nTnitnnn. whmit two milfig 
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.from Chiusi to the.N.W. It was found in one of the 
or well-tombs, itself inclosed iii n large jar. It stands aLout 
three feet in height. TJiougli its detail? find analogies elsewhere 
in Etruria, as a whole it is unlike any other monument no^Y to 
be seen in that land, and in the uncouth rudeness of its figures 
and their fantastic arrangement, you seem to recognise rutlar 
the Tv^ork of New Zealand or Hawaii, than a production of 
classical antiquity 

I have said that this urn is unlike anything now to be seen iu 
Etruria, J3ut a monument very similar in character, tliough 
differing in the details, is in the possession of Theodore Fry, Es((., 
of Darlington, who has kindly, allowed me to illustrate it by tlie 
woodcut on page 811. I have not seen tlie urn, but from ^Ir. 
Fry’s description I learn that it is rathef smaller than that iu tlio 
Chiusi Museum, being only tliir^}'' inches in height, and liaviiig 
only eight women or griffons in the upper tier, and twelve in 
the lower. The lid has a hole in the centre, beneath a sort of 
handle to which the feet of tlm principal figure are attached and 
over this the figure itself is fitted. . The body, as in the ChiiM 
monument, is hollow', and the co^k or bird fits witli a peg into 
the hole in the crown. The pot w’as purchased at J^loreiiee, but 
was said to have been found at Cliiusi. 

In the glass case beneath this urn are some clioice ftgiin'd 
vases. Among tliem an amphora iii the Second st\lc, 
showing Achilles and Ajax phiying at dice, with Pallas fully 
armed standing behind them in the centre of the scene. Tin* 
reverse shows Dioiiysiac revels. Another amphora in the same 
style, shows aqmdrifia dn each fact; on one side “ Amphiara<)s” 
is mounting his chariot, on' his departure for Tliebes, and “ Eii- 
phyle ” stands by with a child in her arms. 

The vases presented by tlie Bishop occupy another glass case. 
Most of them are of the Third style, w*kh red figures. One 
shows Hermes with cadaccm and ialaria, between Hercules 
and a nymph. Another, of late style, shows Hercules bringing' 
the Erymanthian boar to Eiir 3 'stheus, who, in his terror at tlie 
beast, endeavours to hide himself in a huge pithos or jar. 


7 This urn is illustrated by ^Ucali^^[on. 
Ined. p. 183 ; tav. 33 ; ct Bull. Inst. 1843, 
p. 3 ; Ann. Inst. 1843, p. 361. Micali 
takes the small female figures for Junones ; 
and reminds us tliat icyen was a saered or 
mystic nnmhci among the Etruscans, as well 
48 among the Jews, and other people of an* 


tiquity, being supposed to have relation to 
tlie term of human life. Censorin. t)ie 
2fat. cap. XI. ; Varro, ap. euiid. cap. Xl> ■ 
Cicero ci^Is Ki'tn — numerus i-eruni omnium 
fere nodus. Ilepvb. VI . 18 ; ap. 

Somn. Scip. I. 6 ; II. 4. 
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I’jilhw follows her hero. On a krater Cassandra is taking refuge 
at the Palladium from the pursuit of Ajax; anotlier woman, 
vith (lislievellcd hair, nishes in the opposite direction. iMany of 
the figured vases in this collection are kylikes, or drinking-bowls, 
and re(iuii’e i>nrticiilar inspection, and even liandling, to distinguish 
the subjects depicted on them, within and without. Another case 
contnins specimens of bla(?k hiicchcro — the early ware of Chiusi; 
among which a canopus of very archaic character and rude art, 
^^ith handles formed of dragons* heads,- is worthy of attention. 
There is more than one case of bronzes— vases— mirrors, figured, 
and some gilt, two with ivory handles— idols— and 
biindry other articles; among which notice a bronze mask— a 
cliiiliiig-dish, or brazier, with seven small idols round its edge — 
and a canopus of this metal in a ciiriile chair of the same, all in 
itphjnrhton or hammered work, the plates being fastened to- 
j;( tlier with big nails, but the head is of terra-cotta, and does not 
seem to belong to the body. 

As in e\'0ry other collection of Etruscan antiquities in Italy, 
l»nhlic or private, there is here no catalogue, and unless tlie 
traveller have the guidance of some learned friend, he is left t») 
]>iit Ills own knowledge to the test ; for the guardians of tliesi* 
tn'sisinvs are mere doorkeepers ; and in the Museo (hisneeini tli(‘ 
\isil()rwill look ill vain for a ray of antiquarian lii^lit from tin* 
( ll'itndr. 
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Note II. — ^^riiK Casuccini Collection. See page 208. 

Tins was the largest private collection of Etniscan antiquities in it.ijy 
second in the miinber and interest of its sopiileliral urns only to the lilusHnu 
of Volterra. It was the produce of many a season's excavation, by Signor 
Pietro lioiK-i Casuccini, whoso grandsons sold it to the Municipulitv of 
Palermo, wlicrc it is still exhibited in a collective form. Though it is iu> 
longer in Etruria, I must not pass it by without notice, but will point out 
Borno of its most remarkable moiiumenta. 

Foremost in interest is a female figure of fetid limestone, almost as Jarg* 
us life, liohling out a pomegranato in her left band. It is singularly quAi..t 
and rigid, witli an utter want of anatomical expression — a caricature of 
liumanity. It lo<iks like an effigy, not of that form wliieli tempted aiigi'ls 
to sill, but of a jointed doll, or an artist's laj'^-figiire. Further exainiualion 
shows this stiffness to arise from the arms, feet, bead, and even the crown 
being in separate j>ieees, removable at jdeasiiro, iiiirl fixed in tlieir plac-es l»v 
metal pins. The limbs were jointed, probably from the inability of tli, 
artist to carve tliem from the same block, or from the brittleness of tin- 
material, wliieli would not allow of it. Itcd paint is to be traced tin 
(Irapory, sandals, and seat, but not on the head or limbs ; femali* llesli lu ing 
always left uneolonred on Etniscan sculptured monuments of tins eaily (l;it«‘. 
The ligiirc islmllow, and contained the ashes of the deceased, whose porliait 
it is supposed to exhibit. This figure has been styled by Mrs. llaiiiilton 
dray (Sepulchres of Etruria, p. 47.0) “the gem of Cbiusi,’' and proiUMiiiiMl 
to l)e “ill a bcnirtiful stylo of ait.’* It were paying that lady a 
complimont to suppose she took a note to that effect. Her li\el\ iiiiagiiia 
tion, when Hubseqiieiitly recalling this figure, invested it with a halo it dins 
not possess. This inonumeiit is illustrated by Mieali, Mon. hied. tuv. 2ii. 

Still more inieoutli and areliaic, though of similar character, is the statiiL-mii 
of a man, of somi-eolossal size, with loose bead ami jointed arms, sitting iii 
a eninle chair. TIu' upper half of his body is bare, liis flesh is deep red, lii" 
ryes and hair black, the latter trimmed short behind ; yet, notwithstauding 
that bis features have been injured, ami bis beard wantonly hewn from lii^ 
cheeks, bis face is full of expression, and it was doubtless intended for a 
portrait. There is not the sliglilest attempt at anatoinieal development ; 
oven the hair resembles a woollen cap, and the figure bears inueli alliiiit} 
to the sitting statues wliieh ^Ir. Xewton discovered on the. Sacred Way ol 
llranelikhe, though it is on a smaller scale, and is probably of not iiifeiior 
antiquity. There is a close reseinblaiiee between some of the (‘arly woiU 
of tlio Etnis<'nii chisel, and those of Hellenic art of a corresponding period. 


* Let any one compare with these tlic 
tena-cotta tigures of Minerva and another 
fcm.'ilc found at Athens, and illustrated by 
Staokelbcig in his Graeber der Hellencn, 
taf. .'>7, 58. They are only 6 or 6 inches 
high, but are in similar attitudes, and of a 
very analogous style of art, and are painted 
red, white, blue, and green, with the orna- 
ments gilt. Sir 0. Fellows gives a cut of 
a similar figure in terra cotta, found in a 
tomb Ahydos. Asia Minor, p. 81. 
giuj^ar terra-cotta figures of women or 
-.»i.i..8ses sittinff. are often found in the 


Gn*ek cemeteries of Sicily. 

A remarkable montiment of this de.st rip- 
tion from the tombs of Chiusi, M'as a group, 
tlio size of life, representing a man on .i 
couch, embracing a winged genius ^ho y> A* 
Bitting on his hip. A boy and dog stowl 
at their feet. Kven this was a cinerary 
um, for in the drapery of the couch, where 
ii was folded on the man’s thigh, «as a 
hole with a stop]ier, which gave 
the ashes. Bull. Inst. 1837, p. 21. \'l‘a{ 
has become of this singular coffin, I cannot 
learn. 
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Thi n* arc several iiitcrcstiiiff speeiiiienH of the arehuic vlppi (u pcili .stals ol 
f, till limestone, so characteristic <»f Chinsi. They are {generally eiihes, ami 
luaj reliefs on each face. One of these monuments shows, on caeh of its 
a couple of warriors on horseback, turning fioin ejuli iither. They 

II tain traces of red colour, and arc in perfectly ihit relief 

Another apjtus displays a judicial scene — two jmlge'i, with ^\.lnlls of 
olHce. sitting on a platform, with their secTctary, wlio has stt/htit and tablet ^ 
ID take notes of the proceedings ; an nppuritor^ or attendant, stands hv with 
ji lod in earli hand. Before the bench a warrior fully aimed .ajipeais tn In 
.iw.nting judgment. A woman behind him, dancing ill i eaht.inels to tin 
iiiubic of a seeins to mark him as some victor in the public games . 

i.r he m.iy be a The judges are consulting as to his meiits : 

.iiul their decree seems to be favourable, for the ollicerof the eouil is ])oiuting 
Id half a dozen skins or leathern-liottles beneath the jdalfiiim. which, full 
i.r oil, piohably constitute his reward.* 

.V has-iclief, not forming part of one of these momimeiils, hut similar in 
st\l(‘. leiaesents several figures at a bam|uet, with hands .iimI juilvra' raised 

III lh.it peeuliar maimer ehai.u-teristie of eaily Ktiuseaii ail.* Amdliei 

ti.igmeiit lepiesents a youth, with veiled head, f.dliiig to tin* gioiiud." (hi 
,1 thud lelief, ill this arehaie style, is a laeeof oi lluee-limse eh.iiiots — 

.1 MU’ subject in Btruseau sculpture. TJie reseiuhlauce of the ih tails in tins 
i. Ill f to those of similar seiuies in the painted tomb of I'liiiisi is n maik.ihle ; 
iliiiagh ihe latter are not in so early a style of art.** Othei ri.igmeiits show 
i.ins of h!(/(r or (rif/iv. Akin to them is a relief sliowiug .i eontest o( 
wiislhis, ^\itll a holder of tlmal adoinmeiits, iieifeetly AssMiaii ; and 
.iiH-lhii with afoot-iaee hetweeiithiee naked MUiths. On tia gimmd liUKalh 
< nil si.iuds a j*ir. A hrohfuffK, or umpire, in front holds out a hag oi piiise 
I" the \ietor, and a hoy luslies fmward to oHVr him liis i loihis. 

Ihii tli(‘ most common suhjeit lepieseiited on these luouumeiits is the di .illi 
I'lil. Oil one very arehaie nppuH of eouisc stone, the torjise is sIhIiIimI on 
ils loiieh, the helmet and greaves lie neglected beneath it, the n l.ilixis sl.md 
iiiomi.iiig around, the 'prerjinv^ oi wailing- w'umeii, aie leaiing tluir ii.iii, and 
till waiiioi's (omrades on hoiseliack ha\e their hands to their loads in tin 
«"iiMntional attitude of grief. On another lireular n'pjnis a ihild is elosinc 
the ijcs of its parent, while tho ligures around aie teaiiiig then li.iii ami 
l'« atiiig iheii breasts. 

(hi fiagiueiits of a eiiculai (ijtjnimA’ huge sj/.e are .se\eii w.iiiioi-, m.iiehiiig 
t'> the s,ni]i(l of the double-pipes; probably part of a fimei.d pioiissioii. 
Ihev aie in a very ligiil and arehaie style of art, and in ne.iilx flat lelii I.' 
(•lie of them is shown in the woodiul on the following p*i.g‘ ■ 'J he ttufmlo 

repi-Dsented wearing the tajiistnim. 

Another relief displa;^s a daiiee of iiinidetis. holding hands, all diai»(d to 
• hen* lei-t, and with their hair hanging in long unis on their slioiddeis. 'Ihis 


* -Miojih, Ant. Pop, Ital. tav. 52, 1. 
tn'^liirami (Mus. Ghiim. tav. 1) takes tlieiu 
i"i Castnraiid Pollux ; but without reason. 
Hunks (icrhanl. Bull. Inst. 1831, p. 54. 

*' i^lioali, Mon. Iiicil. tar. 2i, 1. llefhig 
(Anil. Inst. 1864, p. 62) puts a funere.'il 
aitorpretation on this scene. 

* Mieaii, Ant, Pop. Ital. tav. 58, 1 ; 
•Mns. Chins, tav. 38. 


^ MiCi'ili, op. cit. tfiv. 52, 4 ; Mus. (’hius. 
tiiv. 30. Beneath him is an insciiption. 

® Micali, Moil, liied. tov. 24, 2. The 
rtwr/vfr have the reins round their hudies ; 
the iioraes’ tails are knotted ; and the trees 
w'hich arc introduced are .as inueh like 
I>addles as those in the painted tombs of 
Cliiiisi. 

< Micali, Mon. Incil. tav. 2.'), 1. 
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h one of the earliest sculptures in tifis collection, of truly archaic character 
th(‘ drapery ilj|g»-ing no folds/ and the figim‘S being mere outlines ; yet there 
•is a charming Sniplicity and grace about the group. This was a favourite 
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LrilL.sOAN U\RUI<»11, MUSEO CASUCCIKI. 

Mihjed on tln'se ejiily nionunu'nts. On one eiji/jux is a danc(‘ of nymphs, all 
diaped, four on e,uli shle ; on another, a similar dane«‘, but with only thiee ; 
in both <'ases llie dance is legulati'd by the music of the l}ie and tiliunpans 
played by the uomen theinselvea. One of these monuments is suiinountnl 
l>y a jMiie-coiie ; the other by a lion or sphinx eoiichant at each angle. 

Another relief sho-ws a man reclining with a jtldakt in one liand, and a jhh 
or fi'atlier in the other; tlioiigh this has been taken for a “ saeied bough.”'’ 

One of the most leinaikable momiiiieiitR in this coll(* ** ction is a huge 
Kareo])hagiis of niaible, bearing on its lid the headless lignre of a lady, 
richly draped and ornamented, ludding a pomegi*anate in hei left hand, and 
in too good a stylo to be «f early dab*. The jew eh} about her jieek is veiy 
lieh and eniions, and its cminterpait in gold has been found in tlui tonihs 
of riiiiisi. The relief -on the body of t4io monument lepresonts the faicwell 
ciubiaee of a niariied pair. lie is designate<l “LAiaii Ai’nrN.\,'’ in Etriisean 
cha'aeteis; she has tho fi*miniiie inllexion, “ Arnrxiii;” and it is probable, 
from the similarity of the j(*\vi*hy in each ease, that this tignie represents 
the lady win) reclines in etligy above. SShc is gently drawn from her 
hiishaml’s aims hy a female w’iiiged demon, tho messenger of Death, 
vhose name is almost obliterated. Another woman, named “Tiianvii — 
— a contraction of Thanchvil, or Taiiaquil — probably their daughter, lays 
licr hand on tho old man’s shoulder, as if to rouse him from Ids soriow, 

* Micali, A!on. ined. p. 307 ; tav. 48, 4. taken for the sister, ami the men for the 

** Part of her name is ohlitcratccl, hut brothers of the husliand. Mus. *ChiuB. li- 
the feminine termination . . sf, pi-blably p. 213. “ Aphuna ” Bccms equivalent to 
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CHAI*. ^ 

,1 i-eminJ Inni of the ties which yet hind him to life. Four oth. rs 
V his fftinily stand hy, three of them males, each witli % .-scri.ll in his 
liaiKl. One of these, called “Lvkkj*: Aimu^xv,’' is evidently the s(»n of 
the covered couple.^ Next to this group stands a female dcmion, looking on. 
witli seine nonefescript instrument under her arm.- She is nani(*d Vwrn.” 
Ill tlie eoiner of the scene a Fury or Fate, called ‘‘ (k^LMr,” -witli flaming 
toll'll on hn* shoulder, and sln*ars in her hand, is issuing fnmi a gateway, 
th»* I >01 fill of Death.* 

Till' liiH’i.ny urns are verj’ nnineroiis, and chiefly of sandstone, or fiaver- 
ni„> Some of them have much intere.st, hnt to dcsciihe them t^triathn 
would s\m 11 my page ; 1 can only notice a few of the most remaikahle. 

Vinong them is a singular instance of portraiture. .Vn eldcily gi'iitlcman, 
will) i(‘( lines on the urn, is represented blind, lie sepnis to have hceii a 
1, .Itlo, for he wears a sigiK't-riug and as a Lueumo, he was i)U)hahly skilled 

angmy — jn'iliaps aTj'ircsias^ a blind seer of the will of In aven, whf> knew' 
,i!ik.* the past, the present, and the fiitiiie — 

*0s ^Sri ri t* iSvrOf rh t* iatrSfifvaf irph t* Uvra. 

Anotlu'i nin hears the elligies of a wedded pair feelming on it, as i»ii the 
li.iii<[iii I mg eoneh. lie is lialf draped, and both are deeorated w ith oi iiiimeiils 
Hif lies on his hosiun, w'hilc he has one hand on heis, the ollii'i* holding a 
a sp»*cimen of Fdrnsean eonimhials highly edifNiiig. The lelh-f 
1m Imv thsplays a furious combat, a contrast, perhaps, intmitionally intiodiie<'d 
to show' tli(‘ turmoil and struggle of this life, as opposed to the Idissfiil 
lejiose of a fntui(‘ existehee, which the Etruse.ins could only e\pn'ss hy 
M cues of sensual plcfisiiic.'* 

.\ Miignlai scene on one urn show’s tw’o men kiiccling on an altar, one of 
till 111 holding a human head in his hand, uml both defending theinseK i s ag.unst 
tlieir foes.’ 

Oil another urn reclines a lady, w'ith a vase iu one hand and a ponderous 
iii.Ke in the otlier — a representation »piite unique. 

\ pntfnt is a wry common device on these mns, and it is geiH’rally set 
hdwiiii ,i pair ui pelUc^ or half-moon shields.'’ The lavminle s[)oit of 
Iiniiliiig thr* wild hoar is not omittetl in these sepnleliral reliefs. 


‘ Till* (ither males aro called “Vet.. 

Arstxi,'’ and “Lvas\ ” The 

female is ilc^ignated “Liiirni PunsEr.” 

‘ It l)f‘.ii*s some icsemhlancc to the instru- 
ments of till line used hy the demons in the 
< oottaTai of Tanpiinii. Vol. I p. *tS4. 

* Mighanni and Valeriani think the 
name ot Culiini belongs not to the Fury, 
I'litto the gateway. Mas. (Jhiiis. II. p. 213. 
Mr. Isaac Taylor thinks this wnnl alone 
^'Upplics the key to unlock the Etruscan 
language. Etruscan Researches, p. 96. 
For illustrations see Mils. Chius, tav. 13, 

J 4 ; and Mieali, Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. 60. 
This monument is evidently of a late pcrioil 
in Et in scan art, as is proved by tho atti- 
tudes, full faces, and flow of drapery. I’he 
shears seem also au ailoption from I4rcek 
fahle, whether alluding to Atropos, who 
I’uts the thread of life spun out by ber 

Slsfpr .... wk 


the hair from tin* head of the doomed. 
Virg. iEii. IV. 61)8 ; SUt Sslv. II. 1, 1 17. 
The iiiRtcii.dof this inoiuniient is inarhle, 
wliich is found in few woiks of tho Etiuseaii 
chisel of high aiitniuitv. It docs not appear 
to be from the (piaiiies of Lnn.i. (J.iniini 
deelaies it to he fioin the Cnc!i*an pro- 
montory, 

Mns. Cliius tiv. 2.1, 26. Inghinami 
interprets this comh.it as Ainphiaiaus before 
TUohes, with the suveied hea«l of Mcnahp- 
pus in his hand. 

* Mon. Etuis, r. t.av. 58, 59; VI. tav, 
A 5. There are some urns with tins sub- 
ject in tho Museum of Volterr.!, ut »»pra, 
p. 117, n. 4. i 

® Tho jKUmi in these scenes, has been 
taken by a fanciful writer, whose theories 
distort his vi.sion, to represent a nautical 
compass ! Etruria Geltiua, II. p. 270. 
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TIipr<; an* some sepulchral lions coucliant ami a pair of sphinxes in sfoi... 
with wings up like elepliants’ trunks ; they were found in tin* 

of the PoggM&ijiBft. See tlic woodcut at p. 352. 

There are'^Mio niinieroiis sepulchral tiles, two or three feet long, )»cariiij; 
Etrnsenn inscriptions— one in the ancient stylo called bouatrophedon, ran*l\ 
found on tlie inoiiurnents of this pi'oph*. These tiles are diRcovcrei] 
■e ither in loinhs as covers to urns, or in niclies in the rock — ^two or ilur- 



t)eing arranged so as Ui fonn a little penthouse over a cinerary nin, 
and the ejataph, instead of being on the iirn, is sometimes inscribed on .i 
tile. . . . 

This collection is particularly rich in sj)ccimens of burcfiero — the prinutive 
black wan* ahimst liiiiited to Chinsi and the neighbouring sites, and peculiarly 
Etruscan in cbaracti*r. The most rcinarkablo inoriumont in this ware, am 
the lin(‘st specimen of it yet brought to light, is a large jug twenty inches 
high, studd(‘d with grinning masks, and bhnded with Jigiirea, in a group o 
six, repeated tlireo times round the body of the vase. The first of tbest 
figures, shown in llie above w'oodciit, is a monster in human shape with t 

- - - - bTancotpthe 
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..vniiaii p:cncrally called Aiiubis/ Next to him is a winjjcd «h‘ity ■ 

,ul. »l'l> -Mcrcnry the conductor of rouIh ; then a Fury with^BbtRon’s lu-ail, 
‘‘ ’l sjmiip;iug from her breast, is gnashing lu-r tffeth Jfer her pny 
l,!l witiriiaiula upraised seems about to 8prii)g upon it. Tho'ivst of the 
i'.ioiip u-picsents a veiled female between two warriors, who though in tlio 
nilil.im eof this world are supposed to have reference to the next. Various 
'll. the interinetations put upon this singular scene; but from the manifestly 

i. iiiMic Jintiiinity (»f tho monument, it is probable that it bears no rel'erene'o 
1,1 any "ubjeel in the (Ireck mythical cycle, but illustrates some dcn lrine or 
hlilj- in the long-poiished creed of the my8t<‘rious Ktruseans.** 

'Hie ( (illiM tion comprises also some choice painted vases. The mtJsl heautifnl 
is .1 hifirhi in the best (Ircek style, representing the Judgment id' Paris. 

'I lie li.ipio shej)h(‘rd is not alone with “the three hbenn ladi as Spensi-r 
,.ills till 111 , for ^lereury, Cupid, a warrior, a female thought .o be (Kimne 
.„„1 a \’i(tory, are also pn'sent to inspect their <‘hnrms. This x.isi- was 
I, .1111(1 in the singular labyrinthine tumulus, called Poggio (Jajelln.“ Anollier 

ii. .iiitil’iil ^ase, a /m/er, represents the birth of Eiiethonins.* 


■ Tlicii*i.sno iicoesssaiy relation, however, 
t'l Ainil'is ; for tlieie was a tiadition .among 
ill.' .iiidoiits tliat monsters of this dcisorip- 
tK.ii )\('iu eommon in mountainous legions. 
<’(. SI i>, the (Treck writer on India, dedared 
til. ii'vi'ic more than a hundred thousand 
<1 dii'in. I’liii VII. 2. The head of this 
I jijM', li.i\M‘\cr, lieing as much like a hull’s 
i> i(lii'''s may maik it as the Minotaui, 
ulihli I', usually so represented ou jiaintiHl 

^ Hindi atioiis, deseriptiouR, and opinions 
"I tills \ase aie given by Inghirami, Mus. 
('lull' II. 20, Uv. {14 ; Micali, Ant. 
I'')!. It.il. 111. p. 20, tav. 22 ; Hull, Inst' 
p. (ill. Levezow intei preted it as 
I'cr'eai, attended hy A[incr\a, about to cut 


off the (lorgoii’.s Iie.ad ; Mercuiy and 
genius or (hugon in fnmt ; the swans in- 
dicating the neighliourhood of the Tiitoniiui 
Lake. 1110 Due de Luynes saw in it Ulys'.es 
conducted l>y Circe or a Sibyl to the infernal 
regions, indicated hy tho (hirgon, Fear, the 
Minotaur, and tho Stympli.iliaii hirds. 
Ann. Inst. ISIU, pp. {12(I-{1. Pa\cdoni 
also rcgaids it as the desiriit of some hero 
to the lower world. Ann. Inst ji. r>l). 

'** An illustiaiion and deseiiption oi ihi.4 
yase are gi\cn hy Dr. llrauii in Ins work on 
the Poggio (hijclla, Home, hSlO. See also 
Hull. Iiist. 1840, p. 1 18. 

^ Ann. Inst. 1811, pp. 01 08. Mon. 
Iiied. ln.st. III. tav. .‘Kl. 
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The Cemetery. 

Have tliey not sAvonl-playcis, ainl cveiy sort 
Of f,7miiic artists, nrosllvrs, liJi'is, ruiinci.s, 

Jnggleis, and dancei^i, antics, niuiuiners, niiniios ^ — AFiltox. 

No Ktrusciiii site lias more {general interest tlian Cliiiisi. ('^n 
some tlie interest centres in walls; on others, in tombs; on these, 
in iniiseiinis ; on those, in historical associations. Chiusi com- 
bines all, though not to an equal extent. Her weak iioint is her 
fortifications ; but for this she makes amends by her mysterious 
underground passages. Her excavations yield as abundantly as 
those of Vulci, though a difterent roha ; her museums formerly 
might have rivalled that of Volterra ; and .in the extent of her 
necropolis, and the variety, singulaiity, and rich decorations of 
her sepulchres, she is second only to Tarquinii. As regards her 
painted tombs, she is certainly inferior to the city of Tarchon 
and Tages, and not in number merely ; there is here less variety 
of style and subject. Nevertheless, the sepulchral paintings ot 
Chiusi display scenes of great spirit and interest, differing 
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points from those of Corneto, for thougli they generally 
arcliaic in design, they have more of na«ive 

i liaracter than the wall-paintings of Tarquinii, not l^ing been 
so t arly a period subjected to Hellenic iiifliiences. 

'lilt* tombs of Cliiusi which arc kept open for the visitor’s 
iiispt'ctioii arc not, as at Tarquinii, on one side of the city, but 
l.f all around it, sometimes several miles apart ; and as they are 
not all to be reached in a carriage, and as the country tracks are 
„„t oasily travelled on foot after wet weather, it would be well, 
t-^pecially for ladies, to procure beasts in the town. Those are 
jiot ahNnys to be had ; and ns a substitute I w'ould recommend an 
ox-cart, which mode of conveyance, though primitive and homely, 
preferable, after heavy rains, to the saddle, as regards condbrt, 
cliaiiliiiess, and security. The keys of tlie tombs are kept by a 
( ifstndc appointed by the municipality, wlio must be dispatched 
ixpiTSsly from Chiusi, to meet the visitor at the several tombs. 
The most accessible of these painted sepulchres is the 

Tomha del Colle Casuccint, 

.\liich lies ** a slioii; mile” to the south-east of Chiusi, It is 
li'illowcd in the side of a hill, and is entered by a level passage 
ml in the slope. At Chiusi, indeed, almost all the tombs now 
opoii are entered in this 'manner, instead of by a descending 
llii-ht of steps, as at Corneto, Vulci, and Cervetri, 

'riu; marvels of this tomb meet you on its threshold. The 
Hitraiice is closed with folding-doors, eacli flap being a single 
sl.ih (»f travertine. Von arc startled at tliis unusual sort of do»)r 
-4111 more, when you hear, what your eyes conlirm, tliat these 
I'oiiderous slabs ape the original doors of the tomb, still working 
oil their hinges as when they were first raised, some twenty and 
"lid centuries since. Hinges, strictly speaking, there arc none; 
lor the doors have one side lengthened into a pivot above and 
hi low, which pivots work in sockets made in the stone lintel and 
ihreshold ; just as in the early gateways of Etruscan cities,^ and 
doors were hung in the middle ages — those of the Alhambra 
lor instance. There can be no doubt of the antiquity of those 
doors ; it is manifest in their very arrangement ; for the lintel is 
^ mass of rock buried beneath a weight of superincumbent 
riirth ; and must have been laid after the slabs were in their 
I'laoes ; and it is obvious that none but those who committed 


'OL. II. 


* Ut 8vpra, p. 145. 
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, their, treasures to this sepulchre, would have taken so nmdi 
labour ^|pr©|erve them.® This was not a common niodu of 
closing thiB tomb, which was generally done with one or more 
slabs of rock, often fitted to the doorway, and sometimes adoined 
with reliefs, as in the Grotta delle Inscrizioni at Tarquinii. 
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.lust outside the door a small chamber opens on either liand, 
probably for the frecdinen or slaves of the family. The tomb 
itself has three chambers, two only decorated with paintings, the 
third unfinished. The first is the largest,® and has a doorway in 
the centre of two of its walls, opening into the other chambers ; 
but on the tliird wall is a false door recessed and painted to 
<*orrespond, as in the tomb of Tarquinii just mentioned. All the 
doors, tnie or false, narrow upwards, and have the usual Etruscan 

* This ancient doorway is shown in tho ® The dimensions of this chamber 
above woodcut. The door is 4 ft. 4 in. cil)out 14 feet by 10 ; the height to tho 
high, and each leaf or flap is about 18 comice is 6 ft. 8 in., and about 7 ft. ^ 

inches wide, and nearly 5 thick. Tho depth to the central beam, which runs trans- 
of the architrave is 16 inches. The iron versely. The tomb faces the south. 
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marked in colour. The ceilings are not carved into 
rafters as usual on other sites, but coftered in coqfe^|% squares 
oblongs recessed, as in the Grotta Cardinale a#Tarquinii, 
and painted black and red. 

The paintings do not stand out forcibly, though on a. white 
.rnnind.^ Beyond this, the walls have undergone no other pre- 
p.iration than smoothing. The rock is a sort of sandstone, which 
will not take a very fine surface, and therefore hardly allows of a 
liifth finish or of much force of colour. 

The figures are in a band about twenty-two inches deep, whicli 
^llrrounds the chamber as a frieze. They are twenty-six in 
n limber, and are divided into two subjects, banquets and games, 
l)..th having a funereal reference. On the portion of the frieze 
facing you as you enter, are the pahestric games. 'To the right 
(if the central door is a race of three h}(/fc. The charioteers are 
dressed in white skull-caps and tunics, and the reins as usual are 
laissed round their bodies. The horses are of meagre forms, and 
( acli pair is black and red, and red and black, alternately, the 
rod horses having black hoofs and blue tails; the black have blue 
hoofs. By the side of each chariot is a tree, or what in the con- 
V( iitional system of the Etruscans was intended to represent such, 
tliough to our eyes it is more like a tall bullrush, or a paddle 
stack into the ground, the stick being painted red, and the blade 
hriglit blue. Such trees may be intended for cypresses, either 
introduced as sepulchral embhmis — cu2)rcssi fanchresj or more 
I'lobably to mark the goal in the circus — metas iniitafa cu2)ressVH,‘' 
Die action of both men and horses is natural and easy; the 
litter especially, though with native peculiarities, have more 
^'I'irit and freedom than any of those in the painted tombs of 
1 anjuiiiii.tJ The foremost chariot in this race is represented 
jaissing the goal, in the woodcut at the head of this chapter. A 
dog, spotted black and white, is chained to a peg beneath the 
central bi(ja. 

To the left of the central door, are represented the games on 
loot. First is a pair of wrestlers, or it may be tumhlei's, for one 
inverted, with his heels in the air and his body resting on the 
^koulders of the other, who is kneeling on one knee.^ They 


^ This chamber is peculiar in being 
''titened. In most of the tombs of Chiusi,* 
colours are laid on no other ground 
|tan the natural rock, whicli is of a yel- 
i.sli grey hue. 

' Ovi(i. Met. X. 106. Plin. XVI. 60. 


® The whole race-scene is very like one 
on a relief in the Museo Casuccini ; but 
the latter is more stiff and archaic, and 
the chariots are trpja: instead of bi^ce. 

• For illustrations of Etruscan tumblers 
see M-icali, Ital. av. Kom. tav. LVI. 
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strongly resemble certain figures in the painted' tombs of Ilj/ypt 
A pcsdotri^ in blue pallium, and holding a wand, stands by to 
direct the sport. Next, a naked man, whose attitude may remind 
you of the celebrated dancing Faun at Naples, is boxing with an 
imaginary opponent,** to tlie sound of the double-pipes played hv 
a boy behind him. A woman follows, dancing to the same musir 
and to the castanets which she rattles herself. Her flesh is of the 
same red liue as that of the men around her. She is draped with 
red bodice, yellow transparent gown, and a white chhnntjs or scarf 
on her shoulders, and wears red sandals; and in attitude as well as 
costume is very like the dancing-girls in the tombs of Tarquinii.’ 
She is followed by another snhilo ; and then by a naked youth, 
with crested Greek helmet, round shield, and wavy spear, leai)ui<r 
from the earth as if practising an armed dance, such as llie 
ancients were accustomed to perform.^ The last figure is a miked 
man, exercising himself with halteres, or, in plain English, usin'/ 
the dumb-bells, which, with the ancients, served the same purpotjc 
as with us.® 

^ TliiK figure sccTQH at first to bo beating aiitboriscd to believe' that when voimu 

nothing but the air with liis liantlH, and were represented as performers it must 

time with his feet ; but that lie is a x>ugilist have been in builcsinue. The prnbaliilit> 

is rendered evident hy a precisely similar then is that the pyrrhiohUlett depicteil iit 

figure in Uic Doposito de’ Dei, who lias an this torn!) w\as intended for a male, 

opponent. Ho has no rratmt, though one Tliat the Etruscans had armcil il.iiu'Cs ^ 
fist is closed. JMus. Chius tav. 182. proved, not only hy tlicir painted toinli", 

® See Vol. I. pp. 301, 319, 32n. but by other monuments, e.y. a siKer gilt 

* This figure has been taken for that of vessel in very archaic style found at Clmi^i 

a woman, on account of the flesh being of a Dempster, I. tab. 78 ; Ingliir, Mon. Ktiu- 

latbcr paler hue than that of the athletes III. tav. 19. Miillcr (Etrusk. IV. 1, <)i‘« 

around it. Ann. Inst. 18.51, p. 2.59. l*ut of opinion iliat the Etruscan hi’strioiUit, 

the colour oorre.spoiids exactly with that of who fuiiiicd an essential pait of tin- 

the young male figures in the &.ainc toinh ; lugeantry of the circus, danced aiincl, 

the figure is moreover decidedly manly in because they are coinjiarcd by Valciui'' 
form ; and there is no instance known of a M.aximus (11. 4, 3) to the Curetc'*. An-l 
naked female taking p.art in the funeral the armed d.inues of the Salii in honoui of 
games represented on Etrusc.in inonuincnts ; Mars, whi(di according to one tiMditioii 

especially at the compamti\ely late [ictiod (Serv. ad Ain. VIII. 285) were of Veientino 

to which the paintings in this tomb must iiistitiitiun, Muller would refer to an Etins- 

be referred, although on Greek va.ses e.an origin. The figure, however, in tlii*! 

women arc sometimes represented pci - xiaintcd tomb can have no relation to the 

forming tlio Pyrrhic dance, naked, as ex- Sulii, who, as described hy Plutarch (N’iim/‘b 

cniplitied hy Dnrca and 8elcuiccona/i^(fr/a danced in purple robes, with bra.s.s belts 

in the Etruscan Museum at Florence, see liclmets, swords, and brass bucklers of * 
p. 82 of this volume. But as Athenmus xKiciiliar form, which are represented on «i 
(XIV. 28, 29) informs us that the Pyrrhic singular Etruscan gern in the Uffizj Museum 
dance was performed by armed boys, and aft Florence, where the Salii are carrjmg 
tliat at Sparta, where alone in his day, tlio ancilia in procession. Ut tupra, p« 
dance was kept iiii, all boys above fi\o - Mart. VII. C7, 6— 
years old w'cre taught to dance it, as it was gravesque draucis 

practised in preparation for war, w’e are Ilaltcras facili rotat lacerto — 
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Halt' of the frieze in this chamber being devoted to games, the 
(.ther linlf is pictured with the banquet. Here are couches, 
hearing a pair of figures, all males, 3’oung and beardless, 
l,.,lf.(lraped, and crowned with blue chaplets. The absence of 
llio fair sox shows this to be a symposium, or drinking-bout. 
The gestures of the revellers, animated and varied, betraj^ the 
rxhilaniting influence of the rosy god. One holds a chaplet, 
smother a flower, a third a branch, apparently of myrtle, and 
stM'ial have which the slaves are hastening to replenish. 

The A\holc goes forward to the music of the double-pipes. Hacli 
youth lies under a separate coverlet, and the colours of the cloths 
}iie contrasted with eacli other, and with their own borders. 
Tlic couches themselves are draped with white, spotted with 
hlack crosses. Beneath each is the usual hlJpnpodium, ov Jont- 
stool, here resting on lions’ paws. At one end of the scene 
stands a tripod with a large tiiple Iches, or basin, of red earth, 
either a wine-cooler, or containing the beverag*', mixed to the 
l):dat(*‘< of the revellers ; and a naked slave is busied at it, re- 
])lenishing wine-jugs. A second figure, who, with arm uplifted, 
i>. giNing the slave directions — “ DepromCy 0 ThdlidrchHf 
nwruin diofdJ '* — is evidently the butler; and the patera 
siispcMuh'd on the wall marks this corner as his pantry. 

Should curiosity be excited as to the costume of butlers 
ill Italy some two or three-and-tweiity centuries since, 

1 must reply that this Etruscan worthy is “in leathers,” 

;!'< the Spaniards sa}% though not in buff‘, chamois, or 
cordovan. 

One of the slaves in this scene holds a cullender, 

''ilh a handle bent into a hook, for the plumose of sus- 
1‘t iision on the rim of the wine-vessel. This is the 
• thrnos, Jujlister, or coliim, for straining the wine into 
fljc cup, and was generally of bronze. The simpuhun, or ladle, 
nearly resembled it in form, the bo\\l being at right angles wdth 

'[ XIV. 40; Jiiv. Sat. VI. 421 ; Senecji, who says tliey are gia>^])C(l in the haine 
XV. 4; LYI. ; Pollux, X. c. 17. manner :is a bhieM. 

•'''‘iwt.i Mjs they were of ^ead. They arc * This baain hceniH to answer the purpose 
punted hlue, lu'obably to repre.sciit of the 4*micr, or ordinary mixing-l)owl. A 
ll' it metal. Those rcpresenteil in this similar tripoil with ba'iins is shown on a 
t'liiili are nearly of the foiiii now in use, bas-relief from Chiubi, representing the 
on the i)dintcd vases, as on .some in tfle funeral feaht and dances, iu very archaic 
biitish Museum, they are represented flat, style (Micali, Mon. Ined. p. 140, tav. 23) ; 

"I .in oval form, with a hole for the inscr- and also on a singular sarcophagus dis- 
ti 'ii of the Angers (BuHi Inst. 1836, p. 29), covered at Perugia. Mon. Ined. Inst. IV. 
.described bvPaiisariias.lY. 26.. 31 tav.. 32. . . . , . 
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the handles, as shown in the annexed woodcut. Such swipuU 
of bronze;’ are occasionally found in Etruscan tombs. Tlie 
handle often tenninates in a swan’s head and neck. 

The inner chamber is of smaller dimensions, with a bench of 
rock on two sides. It has also a frieze of figures, hero only fom-. 
teen inches high— a chorus of youths, fourteen in all ; one with a 
jMtera, another with a chaplet, a third has the double-pii)cs, siuil 
a fourth a lyre, by which to regulate the dance. All are naked, 
with the exception of a light chUimys on tlieir shoulders, or runml 
the waist.^ 

The natural interpretation of these scenes is that they ropre- 
seiit the funeral rites of the Etruscans. Though some aiithpiarii ', 
have attached a symbolical meaning to them, I see no rcahoii 
why Jthey should itot represent the feasting, music, dunces, and 
palipstric games, actuall)’' held in honour of the dead.^ It im 
possible that they may be at once descriptive and symbolical. 
This is a point on which every one is at liberty to hold his own 
opinion. 

The figures in these paintings are generally outlined witli 
black or red. The colours are liardly so well preserved ns in 
tliose of Tarquinii ; the blues and whites are the most vivid. 
Yet all have been seriously injured. Let the visitor have a care 


* This cldamyn may ho intio<luce«l merely 
for the sake of the colour ; as it varies — 
led, black, blue, and white, in succcshinii. 
For vaiiety’s sake also, these fi;,MircK aio 
made to alternate with trees, all painted 
black, both stems and foliage, and nut 
IMddle-shaped, like those in the outer 
chamber, but branching out with nioic 
nature and freedom than usual in Etiuscan 
tombs. Some of these figures are piiinted 
red, others are merely sketche<l on the 
wrall, with black or icil outlines— carbone 
aiit rubricA picti. All have been carelessly 
scratched in before being coloured ; and 
the artist has not always adhered to his 
outline, which in some cases has evidently 
been retouched. 

^ 1 may add to what has been stated 
elsewhere (Vol. I. pp. 323, 374), that 
Inghirami regards such scenes as ''an 
apotheosis of virtuous souls” — i. e., that 
the figures in these scenes do not repie.sent 
the survivors, thus expressing their sorrow 
for the dead, but symbolise the souls of the 
departed, depicted in the enjoyment of 


ensual i)leasure.«<, because the ancient') lui'l 
10 other way of representing the dcliglil'. 
f Elysium. In truth, soino of them cun- 
ideredthat the highest rewards tlmg-Kls 
(luld bestow on the \irtuous in another 
ifo w’as an etciuity of intoxicatn'ii. 
dusieus, ap. Flat. Repub. II. p 
Iteph. Inghirami thinks such an inh i- 
)retation the more aiipropriato to tlie 
iccnes in this tomb, because the 
iiblcs for food being w'anting, the tiguicN 
lie d linking, not eating ; and souls in bliss 
^ould bo served with nectar alone. Ann. 
hst. 1835, p 22. But this difFerente 
iierely indicates a drinking-bout instead ot 
i regular meal - a sympomUf not a dcipno”* 
n either case it may be a funeral feast, m 
ts late, rather' than early stage. In the 
roes of the dancing-scene in the innef 
'hamlicr, be sees the “ fortunata nemonh 

md the “liici opaci” of the ElyM‘“> 
gions (Virg. iEn. VI. 639, 073 ). nml 
• nnnfr^s vVikil (J5n. VI. 64<) 
ihodEy^f the lyre in tins 


rtlier quotes « 
-ovo the ortho 
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.js he moves through these tombs. The mecUiim, whatever it 
was, vith which the colours were laid on, having perished after 
.so many ages, they now remain in mere powder on tlie walls, and 
jjiay he cflaced by a touch of the finger, or by the sweep of a 

j.Mrment. 

These paintings have ip chiaroscuro, no perspective, no fore- 
shortening; the faces are always in profile; the figures some- 
times unnaturally elongated; the limbs clumsy; the attitudes in 
.oine cases rigid ; the drapery arranged in stiff, regular folds — 
;ill features of archaic cliaracter. Yet the eyes ai*e in profile, the 
>oKes arc' not distinguished by their colour, and there are more 
I use ami power than are usually found in connection with such 
sifjiis of antiquity. They evidently show the influence of Greek 
lit, and arc of later date tlian any of the other tomb-paintings of 
( liiiisi, yet can liardly belong to the period of Eoman doinina- 
11011, still less can they be referred, as Inghirami opines, to the 
.Iccadonce of art.*^ 

This tomb was discovered in ^lay 1833 , by accident, while 
-Halving bonifications ” to the soil. It had been rifled in past 
.ifjcs, for nothing but fnigmeuts of pottery and urns w'as found 
within it.^ 


‘ Ann. lust. X). *2^. Dr. Drunii 

Ann. Inst. 18G0, p. 4*28) dcsigiintes the 
:• ricial chanictcr of tlie luintings in this 
rmul) as *‘thc ilccadencc of arcUaicisin.” 
Whiltj lulnutting the simplicity of the 
'•■'•lijn, he pmnoiinces it to be AA’auting in 
I’ciiruy, preeiKion, and energy, and rc- 
‘ i.n k*. that the neverity, hich characterises 
‘II aii'hiiie art, is here entirely lost, with- 
ut lieing replaced by the more elevated 
finalities of free art ; but that instead of it 
"c have a certain softness, which in the 
rh}siogiioriiie8 fluctuates between pure 
■Iwility and decided realism. Dr. Helbig 
(Ann. Inst. 1863, p. 357) points out a 
ertain resemblance among the heads, os 
‘I ideal types had been employed in trhc 
«eiii*cseutation of figures of every day 
life. 

* Illustrations of the sctfiies in this tomb 
-'re given in the Musco Chiuaino, tav. 181- 
^^5. For further notices see Ann. Inst, 
pp. 19 cf Wf/. — Inghirami; Aim. 
pp. 255-267. — B^nn; Mon. Inst, 
tav. 32-34 ; Ined, tav. 

^ painted tomb^^^ like that just 


dcsciibcd, was opened as long since :i8 
1734, 111 a hill near Poggio Moiitolli, about 
a mile fiom Chiiisl. It has been lung 
rccloscil, hut a iccord of it is prcseived by 
Uuii (.Mils. Ktrus. III. jip. 81 7. cl. II. 
tav. (>), who show’s us a pair of wrestleiH 
111 the same singular i>ositious— a pair ot 
pugilists, with an uil-x>ot on a column haid 
by — the agonothetc with his rod, ami with 
a tatahis, or high-x)c.akcd clip— a mbiito 
with doubIc'i»ijjcs — a beardeil dwarf — a 
charioteer in his hir/a, followed by a man 
with a palni-bninoh in token of vietoiy— 
a rcciiinbeiitfigurc with a patera, to indicate 
the banquet, tliougli Uori takes it for the 
soul of the deceased — and two men, witii 
rods and something twisted round them, 
which seems to be a serpent, as in tlie 
Giotta dcllc Digbc of Corncto ; but Gori 
takes these figures to bo centurions with 
their tites. Other figures of huntsmen, 
d(^, and wild lieasts, all prostrate in the 
midst of a wood, together with two other 
chariots, were seen in this tomb when first 
opened, but they soon faded from ita 
walls. 
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Depostto de’ ' 

^ On the opposite site of Chitisi, and e^ut i^ee miles from the 
tomb just described, was another with painlhigs sO strilviuffiy 
similar, that on enteiing j’ou were /ready td abusp your guide for 
leading you back to what you had, already le«u, The resem- 
blance was not only in subject, mode ^f freatment, and style of 
art, but individual figures were almost idenfical, affording con- 
vincing proof tliat this tomb and tlie Tomba del CoUe Casiiccini 
were decorated by the same hand. Even in the plan, number, 
and arrangements of the chambers, these sepulchres exactly 
coiTesponded. Unfortunately the Deposito de* Dei had siifterell 
so much injury ; the surface of the wall had flaked off to such an 
■ extent, that it was considered useless to continue to keep it 
under lock and key, and it was accordingly closed a few years 
since, and the urns it contained were transferred to the Museo 
Civico of Chiusi. A description of this tomb, as it was, is given 
in the Ax)pendix to this Chapter, Note 1. 

Deposito delle Monache. 

Not far from the sepulchre de’ Dei, and about a mile and a 
lialf from Chiusi, to the north-west, in a hollow, called Val 
d’Acqua, was the ** Tomb of the Nuns,” so called, not from 
containing tlie ashes of ancient religious virgins — ^Etruscan 
civilisation, so far as we can learn, never having encouraged 
voluntary celibacy in either sex — ^but from being in the grounds 
of the nunnery, of Santo Stefano. It was a vaulted chamber of 
small size, rudely hollowed in the rock, and unpamted ; pos- 
sessing no interest beyond the preseiwation of its monuments, 
just as they were discovered — two sai’cophagi, for unbmmt bodice, 
and a number of cinerary unis, of alabaster and travertine ; but 
these have all either been sold, or transferred to tlie Etruscan 
Museum at Florence, and the tomb is now reclosed. 

These sepulchral monuments proved, by the epitaphs they 
bore, that this sepulchre belonged to the family of '“-Umi’ana.” 
This is an interesting fact, for in this word we recognise the 
name of Umbria ; and it is confirmatory of the historical record 
of the early relations between that country and this city of 
Clusiuin.^ 

This tomb was discoveredin 1820, by some clairvoyant peasant, 

* The last syllable of Umrana is but the Vipina. From the hnovn relation between 
usual augmentative, os from Titi is formed Camara or Chi8iiul|||U^ the C^mertes of 
Titine, from Pumpu, Pumpuni, from Vipi, Umbria {at sujpra^'jjflPd), we expect 
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it is saiil, dreaming that fead found a sepulchre on this spot. But 
the fart loses much of th^ marvellous when it is recollected that 
the discovery of tombs around Ohiusi is of every-day occurreiico ; 
the iieighboiuhood being so full of tliem, that on any spot a man 
ini«dit select, he Tfould probably meet with traces of ancient 
M'pulture. But such ..is //the stuff that dreams arc made of’* in 
Itulv, wlierc the lower orders place implicit faith in them, and 
con^jiilt soothsayers and somnipatent hooks for tlie inteqiretation 
thereof. In lottery matters, dreams are the Italian’s oracles, 
liuforc purchasing a ticket he tries to dream of **bi(0}ii nnmeri;'" 
or if no numbers enter into his visions, the circumstances of tlie 
dream determine its character, and the phantasmagoria of liis 
somnolent hours are translated into numerals. 


In 186 G a tomb w'as opened at the Colle, near the Tenuta 
Casuccini, which had figures painted on its walls. It was a 
single cliamher of small size, closed, instead of a door, with throe 
large tiles, two of which bore Etruscan inscriptions. On each 
side-wall of the tomb was painted in black, whether merely in 
outline it docs not appear from the description we have of them, 
a ligiire, on one side a man, on the opposite, a woman, holding a 
bowl, from which she seemed to be pouring a libation. Near her 
^^as drawn a bird, ai^parently a crow. The male figure stood iii 
tlie midst of an Etruscan inscription of four linos — the epitaph, 
it appeared, of the man depicted on tlie wall, which coiTespon(l(*d 
witli the inscription on one of the tiles, and also with that on a 
‘-■iiierary urn in the tomb, which probably contained the aslies of 
this gentleman. A similar agreement existed between the inscrip- 
tion attached to the female figure on the wall, that on the other 
tile ^\ith which the entrance was closed, and one on a second 
cinerary urn. The inscriptions seemed to mark the figures as 
man and wife, he being of the family of “ I’inza,” she of that ot 
“Hcrnine” (Herminius). The tomb is n()\\ closed.® 


to fiml traces of that oonnectioii in the 
iwmes of faiiiilieH, which, among the Ktnis« 
'■■ans, as among other nations, were often 
‘Ifiivetl from regions, citie^, rivers, Ac. ; 
ai»d the discovery of a family-name of this 
character at Ghiusi is corroborative of tho 
liwtorical record. It may be further oh- 
wirved that tho appellation Livy (IX. 36) 
attaches to tho foreign kindred of tho 
till,...., “ rsinuiliJttymbri,” has its 

c^u^Talent in this » one of the 


epitaphs the n.inics arc coupled together — 
“Phastia Uiiiraiiei Cuinerunasa” — which, 
divested uf titc adventitious terniinotinns, 
would be— Uiiiia (annere. On an urn in 
the Masco Gasueemi the very wonl Umlnia, 
expiesscd as well as it can ho in tho Etrus- 
can, which has no 6, occurs as a family 
name — “Larthia Umria Puia.” 

* Conestabilo, Bull. Inst. 186d, pp. 
193-9. 
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Not far from the Tomba del Colle Casucciwi, and to the east of 
Cliiusi, was a sepulchre called Tomba del Postino, from its pvo- 
j)rietor, the postmaster of the towUi but it is now reclosed. It 
contained seven chambers, full of urns, the fruit of excavations 
made in the neighbourhood, wliicli have now been transferred to 
the Museo Civico. In tlie cliff hard by have been discovered 
many urns in niches, covered with tiles. 

Near this, a tomb was discovered in 1837, having two figures 
of the Etruscan Charuii, as large as life, sculptured in higli relief 
in the doorway, and armed with hammers as if to guard the se- 
pulchre against violation. Unfortunately this tomb has been 
reclosed.^ 

Tomba della Scimia. 


In the Poggio lleiizo, or La Pellegiiiia, an oak-covered liill, 
about a mile from Cliiusi to the north-east, a tomb was discovered 
in March, 18 IG, by Signor Francois, which was decorated with 
l)amtings of very early date, and singular interest. It is generally 
designated the Monkey-'J’oinb.” 

This sepulchre since its discovery has been reopened and re- 
closed twice, but in 1876, I found it still preserved under lock 
and key. In form and arrangement it bears a resemblance to 
the other painted tombs, but has four chambers, all surroiimled 
by rock-hewii benches, carved to resemble banqueting-couches. 
'iiie central chamber is surrounded by a band of figures, thirtv 
inches high, representing palajstric games. The only spectator 
is a lady, with a red mantle on her head, sitting beneath the 
shade of an umbrella, just like those of modern times, and indica- 
tive, it is probable, of her rank and dignity.® Her foot-stool is 


^ Ann. Tnst. 1S37, 2, p. 258. 

" Braun takes tliis hvdy to repreoent the 
fpectatois in general. Umbrellas anil 
l)araso1s --«l/a(/ru«'— he it icmeiubered, aro 
as old as the sun amd rain. Though of 
comparatively mudern introduction into 
England, they were well-known in the 
olden time. In the East the umbrella has 


been used from time immemorial,, though 
chiefly by the great ; and prou^^# ’ 
4)rieutal despot who can style 
** Brotlicr of the Sun and Moon, onJofip * 
of the Umbrella.'* Assyrian molpHill, 
stood beneath its shade while reenj^ 
homage from their vanquislied foes ; and 
Lycian princes sat under such shelter while 


directing the siege of a hostile city ; as the 


reliefs from the ruins of Nineveh, and the 
coast of Lycia, now in the British Museuui, 
satisfactorily attest. So also Persian kini;s 
are represented in the reliefs of PersepoliK 
The proudest trophjt ef the Gallic arms in 
Afiica was th.e unbi^a of Abd-el-Kadcr, 
till he himself shared its fate ; though he 
\vas soon avenged by his victor being com- 
pelled to abandon his in a far ignoblcr 
manner. Umbrellas preserved the com- 
plexion of “ the fair-cheeked *' Helen, and 
sheltered many a fair one of Greece and 
Borne from Phoebus' gaze, as we 
from ancient vases, bas-reliefs, 
paintings. An ambrella was introduced 
into the only GieJkainted tomb, of wbj* 
we have record, vT^ritsBa in Aeh»a, 
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inarkecl with a pair of eyes, like so many of the painted vases. 
1,1 fr(>iit of her is a decorated inclosure, probably intended to 
icpreseiit the orchestra, within, which stands a suhulo blowing his 
pipes for her amusement ; anrf outside stands a woman, in yellow 
l.icket and red gown and with a string of large brown beads 
, i()‘,scd on her bosom, as the she-demons wear their bands, who 
lijilances a lighted candelahnim on her head. There are other 
iinisicians also — a minstrel with his lyre, and a trumpeter with 
■1 long liorn, of the peculiar lituiis-Mke form, which was an 
Ktniscan invention.® 

'riiere is also a race of three hujiC, so often represented in 
painted tombs of Chiiisi, and the hraheutes or umpire 
stands in front ready to bestow a imlm-branch on the victor. 
I’nder tlie horses’ feet lie bundles in net-work, which may bo 
iiitcndod for skins of oil, the usual prizes in such contests, often 
introduced into representations of ancient ehariot-raees ; though 
lit re they have been supposed to be obstacles of some sort, tlivowii 
jtiirposely under the chariots in order to upset them, — fair play on 
the turf being no better understood in those early days than at 
I'lcxMit, — and this view is borne out bytlie figure of ii boy behind 
ilie horses in the foremost bifja, who appears to be setting a largo 
dog at them to make them swerve from their course. Jn other 
I'iirts of the cliamber are hvo other pairs of horses— one ridden 
by a groom, the other by a man with a javelin and by a boy wdth 
M bow — the riders in both instances being seated sideways, as 
liorscmeii are often represented on Etruscan monuments. See 
the woodcut at p. 333. ‘ The steeds are black, red, or white, 
:iiul although not of perfect forms, are not deficient in spirit. 


(VIT, 22, 0) Ucscribes ;i beautiful 
'Him;' I.uly hitting on an ivory throne, as 
■I'l'i'tnl dll its wall8, sheltered by an 
'iinlirella held by a niaid-sci’vant over 
•I'r ho, id. Umbrellas were borne by the 
'"''n, xs well a.s by the .Maids of Athens in 
die days df Pericles (Aristeph. Equit. 1348; 
Thosmuidi. 823, 829; Aves, 1508, 1550) ; 
‘'id Homan gallants were wont to prove 
di''ir devotion hy holding them over their 
“''"tresses. Ovid. Art. Amat. II. 209. 
‘^1 Mart. XI. ep. 73. In this tomb of 
we have proof tliat they were used 
htriina also. Yet though an nmbrell!t 
shadowed the rich cheek of Cleopatra, 
‘“'1 softened the glow ofAspasia’s charms, 
London, the centre ofjpMern civilisation, 
a centuiy since, JonakHanway was ridi- 


culed for carrj'iiig one through the htreets. 

® This is not the ciicular tiumjict or 
cornu rciueseiitcd in the Tnmba <loliiii, 
at Orvieto (ut Mupra, p. 55), and on the 
urns of Voltcrra (p. 188), but it is curved 
at the end like a peilnnij or lituut ; ami is 
of that dcsciiption designated by the latter 
name. Sec Vol I. p. 333. The curved 
jiart is sujqinrted hy cross bars, and at tlio 
extremity is a ring for suspension. 

Bratin took this peculiar imsition in 
whjiA horsemen are depicted in Etruscan 
indicate their great agility and bkill 
^tt'lkwmauship^tliat like the Numidiaiis 
or the dmitorcs of the Eomaii 
cinsus, they could ride a pair of horses, and 
spring from one to the other at pleasure, 
liv. XXIII. 29 ; cf. Suet. Cues. 39. 
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C^’HAP. Liy 

_ On one of tW 
swe Walls are a 

!>““■ of 

pngilists, l)oxing 
witli tlie ffstna, 

holding one hand 

Open for defence, 
the other closed 
foi ftttftck j tlifir 
_ robes on u stod 
B between them.— 

0 A Pyrrhic dnn- 
^ cer, in vtdlow 

2 armoui' — helm, 
“ cuirass, greaves, 
^ Argolic shield, 
ft and wavy \\aii(l, 
^ with which lie 
g seemstobestrik- 
y ing his shiild; 

1 his helmet has 
^ the two lonji 
c cockades, so oft- 
^ en represented 
g on pain ted vases, 
m — A naked fi- 
5 gure, who seems 
§ to have been 
S hurling a long 
g" straight lance, 
S having a looped 

3 cord attached to 
^ it, is taking a 

flask of oil or 
wine from a boy, 
wdio also carries 
a bough. A 
dwarf with a 
black beard, and 
wearing a tutu- 
^lus and chaplet, 
is teaofipig the 
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.l-uWe-pipes to 
jolltllt'ul 

!,f fiiir propor- 

tIUlK, I 

the rapist mill | 

],.>uml round his ||H|H||k 

, liecks. Soe the 

Nil p. :|| Jip 

\n evi'ii more dif- j j| |l 

than ill the other 1 jti||||| IB 

tombs— ail (tf/o- : J H I f 

iinihrtr'if in blue | fiP ^ T 

“liigh - lows,’* ill 

staiidiiijjf by to m 

'LL* fair play — If 

li(irs(‘l)!iclv a})pa- || 

I' litly raciii", al- l ^H|| 

h-ady referred to 1 

—another black- i 

I'lMrdcd dwarf, ! 

"itli a paddle- 

like loiif on his jii! ^ 

shoulder, who is ;,jji 

heiiiif draj^gcd ill 

I'Tward by an ^ 

:‘l»J>nrently with || 

'diic-h the 'little || j| 

diows much reluctance.^ 

Thf''!o two figares hai^ leathern pads fastened 
their knees and ankles.' 
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Dwarfs and inonk€3's are associated in our minds; and 
apparently in those of the Etruscans. Here, amid the athki^* 
sits an ape chained to the stump of a tree, from which ne^ 
branches are sprouting. He has no apparent relation to the 
scene, and it may be tliat, like the dwarfs, he is introduced to 
iill an awkward space under the projecting lintel of a door.® 

All the figures on this wall are shown in the woodcut on 
page 33B. 

It is impossible not to be struck witli tlie mediieval character 
of much of this scene. It requires no great exercise of the 
imagination to see a castlc-^^ard in the days of chivalry. 'I’here 
is tile warder witli his lioni, the minstrel with his Ivre, the 
knight in armour, the nun wdtli her rosary, the dwarfs and 
monkej’— and even some of the other figures would not be out of 
place. Yet the style of art, bearing a resemblance to that of the 
earliest tombs at Corneto, proves this to have been one of the 
most ancient of the painted tombs of Chiusi, and four or live 
centuries before the Christian era. 

Below the figures is a band of the meander fret. Above them 
is a cornice painted with the egg and tongue pattein, and on it 
tio each wall is a female h(‘ad with dishevelled hair. 

The inner chamber has only two lignres painted ; a hoy on 
each side-wall, — one holding a flask of wine or oil ; the other a 
bill-hooked lance. lake the outer chamber this has a sepulchral 
couch hewn from the rock ; but in one corner a S(piare mass 
left, which would hardl}' be intelligible, were not the arm of u 
chair painted on the wall above it, indicating its analogy to the 
curule chairs in the tombs of Cervetri.^ Tlie arm in this case 
represltets a spotted snake. 

In the recessed coffer in the ceiling were painted four ivy 
leaves, and in the cdmei’S as many Sirens, each with long dis- 
hevelled hair, and 1^' hands to her bosom as if beating it in 
grief, and with two pkirs of wings, like the Cherubim of the Jews. 

The se:^ of the figures in this tomb are as usual distin- 
guished by their colour; the males being a strong red, the 
females white. Many figures w'ere first scratched in, then drawn 
with strong black outlines^and filled up with colour. Some ot 
them show th^t the artist several attempts before he could 

draw the form to his satisHV^n* 

V 

* Dr. Braun (Ann. Inst. 1850, p. 256) ^ize, to mark tkem as of secondary import* 
thinka these figures ivere not intended for ance, and mere accessories to the scene, 
dwarfs, bat were represented of diminutire ^ Vol. I. pp. 240, 256, 276. 
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pr. Helbig regards this as the earliest of the painted tombs of 
( hiiisi, ami classes it, in point of antiquity, as little subsequent 
t,» the Orotta delle Iscrizioni, G. del Morto, and G. del Barone, 
jU C’oineto, and asserts that while those sepulclires display very 
iVw traces of the Greek style, this of Chiusi shows none wliat- 
iM'i-. In this tomb, he says, ‘‘w'e find true Etruscan portraits, 
iind (li.stinguish the various characters of the individual figures ; 
the lady who presides at the games being represented as noble 
jiiul dif’iiiflcd ; the men on horseback, active and graceful ; tlic 
pjinhichistcs, bold and proud ; the pugilists, coarse and ahnoNt 
bestial.’’^ Er. Brunn, on the oth(*r hand, does not consider 
tlu^e |)aintings to be of great antiquit}', or even to belong to the 
j)erio(l of advanced archaicism. They have a certain rudeness 
Mid rusticity, which is not so much a sign of antiquity, as the 
nijirk of the individual artist or school, and must not be con- 
Ibiiiulcil with the true characteristics of archaic art, which are 
lu re wanting. He admits, however, the true Etriisc-anism of tin* 
st\le, so entirely opposed to the princijiles of Greek art, and 
Imsed on those of realism ; for the artist would not subject 
liiiasrlf to the laws of any particular style, but his aim was 
L'\idcntlv to represent people as tluy appear to tluj eye in the 
ivality of common life. In this he recognises an independent 
hIiooI of art, which may lay claim to bo called national.® 


Near the ** Monkey-Tomb,” another was opened at the same 
tinio, also containing three <*hambers, one of which was painted 
^'itli tlie scene of a hare-hunt, a rare subject in Etruscan tombs, 
dioiigh the Grotta dei Cacciatoii at Corneto has a scene of 
ijoiucwliat similar character,' The art in this tomb was very 
mferior, and its walls so much dilapidated, that it was not^ 
tliouglit worthy of being kept, open for public inspection, and \vas 
tlierefore reclosed. 

Hard by these tombs a remarkable circular well or shaft has 
been recently discovered, sunk to a great depth in the hill, and 
having windows at intervals opening into tombs, of which there 
‘‘re siqjposed to be several stories, j^ut Hie well has not yet been 
^iilly excavated. The absence of seems to 

^ Ann. Inst. 1863, pp. 342-4. aiwrfor illustrations, Mon. Ined. Inst. 

Ann Inst. 1866, pp. 429-431. For 1850, tar v. 14-16. 

» description of this tomb see » See Yol. I. p. 311. 

Ann. Inst. 1850, pp. 251-280. E. Bnun; 
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mark it as a means of ventilation rather than of entrance to the 
tombs. 

Near the summit of Poggio Kenzo, and not far from the 
“Monkey-Tomb,” was opened, in 1874, a sepulchre, whose walls 
were painted with animals in the most archaic style. The figures 
w'ere almost as large as life, and represented lions, panthers, 
bears, griffmis, spliiitxes, all winged, and depicted in threatening 
attitudes, or devouring their prey, and among them a goose, so 
often introduced, as if for contrast, among similar feroeimis 
beasts and rhiin*eras, on the vases of tlie Fii‘st, or so-called I^Ikp. 
nician, style. The outlines were scratcdied on the wall, and tlie 
figures were all bichromatic, black and red, painted on the smoothed 
surface of the yellow rock, which was with quaint conven- 
tional rcjiresentations of leaves and flowers, as in those veiy 
archaic vases. Indeed the decorations of this tomb seemed hut 
faithful copies, on a magnified scale, of the figures on some vhscs 
of that early period ; and that they had a corresponding anti([uity 
there could be no (piestion, for though the sepulchre had bcou 
rifled in past ages, a relic of its original furniture was loft in a 
homhylios in the same archaic style, llicre can be no doubt tlmt 
this was one of the earli(*st painted tombs yet found in Etruria, 
althougli we may hesitate to regard its decorations as works of 
Etruscan art ; and it is to be regretted that it is no longer opi'ii 
forlnspection.2 

On the hill-slope behind the Tomba della Scimia, is a tomb 
opened many years since, but which contains one of the few 
Etruscan inscriptions discovered on this site, graven or painted 
on the rock. It is cut over a large body-niche in the inner 
chanibysj^ as in tlu* tomb by the Ponte 'J’errano, at Civita Castel- 
lana. The inscription is legible, but does not appear to be a 
proper lyime. 

This same Poggi||J|||^lizo, when further explored in 1872, was 
found to contain Earliest necropolis of Chiusi. Near its 
summit ww opened a number of little tombs, lying in three 
rows, utte^ pilike any yet described, being sunk, like shallow 
wells, to theSfept^ltaf about a mbtre, and lined with pebMes and 
broken stones,- pul^i||ether without cement. • Each of them con- 
tained a single cinerary jM^f hicchero, from 6 to 14 inches m 
height, of very mde ISmIuon, either entirely plain, eft oma- 
mented with geometrical patterns, scratched on the clay ; and all 
of them had invQ.riably one of their two handles broken. The 

- Ganmrrini, Ball. Inst. 1874, pp. 225-228. 

...r 
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tomb'' with uimtlorned pots, which are mostly in the highest row, 
the crest of the hill, seem to be of earlier date than the 
Ill the pots of both kinds, the only articles found among 
the ablies of the deceased, were cresccnt-sluiped razors of bronze, 
anil thin plates, almost square, of the same metal, with holes for 
a hinge, which were supposed to have been worn as ornaments 
or in^ifjnia on the breast, and were of higher antiipiity than the 
ia/«)i s. 'riierc ivere also found a few ,Hhul(C of bronze, some 
>in.ill cliains linked together, and an object somewhat resembling 
a Latin cross, all of the same metal; but no articles of gold, 
mIvit, ivory, or amber; no, rings for the ears or fingers; and no 
Hmires, either of man or beast, either scratched, or impressed, 
nil tlie pots which held the ashes, were discovered in these primi- 
li\(‘ sepulchres. In one instance alone, tlie lid of one of the pots 
linii' two figures embracing, which fornn'd the handle, but so 
nuli'ly fashioned were they, that they more nearly resembled a 
(iiiiplc of bears hugging, than a pair of human beings.** 

Still further from the town in the same direction, or to the 
]i( nth-cast, lies the Lake of Chiusi, a piece of ivater about tw'o 
'*'111.110 miles in extent, and of no great beauty, yet heightening 
till* charms of the surrounding scenery. Though generally styled 
the “Lhiaro di Cliiusif” it is the muddiest lake I have ever seen; 
■is golden in hue as the Tiber, the Tagus, or the Guadalquivir. 
^t^ eastern shore; used to form the frontier between the Eomani 
and 'i’liscaii States, and at its southern extremity two tovers still 
fi'a\ii deliaiice at each other, and seem to say, in words which 
hoc been applied to them as names — ‘‘ Ileccati questo,” and 
Liccati quest’altro.” In the olden time the chief magistrate 
"t Chiusi used yearly to wed this little lake with a the 

Loges of Venice espoused the Adriatic; yet the Chiiisia% had 
uo great reason to be fond of their misnamed Chiarcj| for its 
^tiiniumt waters render the city iniliealth ^ '^^n summer, in spite 
"f its Llevation.*^ The atmosphere at that*seftson is more or less 
impregnated with miasma; it is always ffrosm” jom^mes even 
“ IttfJonhi.'* w* 

Near the Tjake of Chiusi, are the Catacombsjof S%ta Mustiohi, 
which are too like tltose of Home and its Capj^gn^, Naples, and 
^'ra(•use, to require particular noticqi^y^. 


^ *1 I'.inDnico llrojji, Unll. InRt 1875, 
M’ 2 111 *218. These tombi* in their con- 
as well as in their furniture, bore 
^ close lescmblanco to many of the tombs 
'<*L. ir. 


opened at Villanova, near no1o(;na, tho 
ancient Fclsina. S'ee Chapter LX IV. 

** Chiusi stands about 5U0 feet above the 
lake, and 1300 above the of the bca. 
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In a slope above the lake, nearly two miles from Chiusi is tlm 
Dkposito DEii Gran Duca 

or “ del Sovrano,” so railed from l^dng in the property of tlu» 
Crown. It is also known as the “ Camera della Paccianese ” 
as it lies immediately below the Podere, or farm, of tliat imine. 

I was startled on entering ; so unexpected was the sight. Yi t 
tlie walls blazed not with gorgeous colours — no BaccliMiuiK 
danced before me — no revellers lay on their couclies — no athlru 
contended in the All was colourless and sombre. Put 

the tomb wuis vaidted'over wdth a perfect arch of neat travertine 
masonry ; and on the benches around lay the urns exactly as 
they were found, undisturbed for more than two thousand vt^jirs. 
If other proof were wanting, this tomb would suffice to show that 
tie Etruscans understood and iwactisod the arch.® 

There are here eight urns of travertine, some without recum- 
bent figures on their lids ; and none with reliefs of great interest 
— Gorgdn’s heads, winged and snaked, among llowers or folisiji.' 
-T-sea-divinities and winged Jdppocampi — a patera between twn 
pelta or half-moon sliiolds; the most striking is a male figure 
riding on a panther, though with none of the attributes ef 
Bacchus. The inscriptions, which are painted in red or black, 
show this to be the tomb of the Peris — one of the nobbi faniili* 
of Cllusium.’' 

The doorway of this tomb is worthy of notice. It has a lintel 
of a single stone, but abov^ that is a low arch of cuneiform blocks 
springing from the masonry of the doorposts, which seems intro- 
duced to lessen the pressure of the siiperincumbout earth ui'oii 
the litj^l, but is, in fact, the termination of the vault witliin. 
The (ioor waiij^forined like that of the Ttnnba didColle Casuccini, 
shown ifl 4|[ie woodcut at p. 322, but one of the stone Haps no\\ 

'flic inasoTivy is* not massive, the coui’ses a tonii> being exeavated. 
being from 10 to 18^ inches bigli, and tlic ^ One of the male tigures on tho'C xhih 
blocks varyingfi^m to 3.Wect in length. who is called “Au. Puisna. Peris. Tmn* 
It is .entirely ^j^ont cement. The tomb pnal, ’ must have been of the illii'>tri<»U‘' 
is. 12 feet ^6 inr )Wg.bf9 ft. 9 in. wide, nico of Porsena by a mother of ll>c 
which il C0Q8«qi9||Ltly the span of the Etruscan fuimly of Pnmpus, or Poniiicm"* 

. vanlt. The height is V feet 11 inches. The otheir men aro named “ An. Puli'lm-t- 

^ Tlmugh now in tlA) slope of Peris. An. Seiantial.” — ** Lth.' Peic. 

it is piohable that this.toiub was onginally AJ^atausnal.’* — “La. Pulphna. La. . ^ 
built up as an independent structure, anti The women are “Thania. Seianti. l«i‘ 
then covered with earth — a method ado, rtetl, risab” — “Tliana. Arntnci. ^crisalit>a. — 
it would seem, because the ground in this “Thana. Ariiiei. Perisalisai." 

Itart was too lq||e finable to admit of 
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lie. oil the ground outside the tomb, and the other no longer 
\\i)rk‘' ‘'1* hinges. ^ 

It has been asserted tlint the measurements of this tomb 
..nivsinmd throughout with the multiples and divisions of tlie 
i’a^caii brace 10 , whieli is known to be just double the ancient 
p, .mail foot; and it is hence fairly inferred that the Homans 
ti)ok that measure from the Etl’uscans, and that it has descended 
unaltered to tlio modern inhabitants of Tuscnjiy.'*’ I have often 
l.i'oa struck with tlie same accordance, in the measurements of 
jiiicicut masonry and tombs in Etruria, witji the 'Jhiscaii hravcio, 
jiiirticuhirly tlie tufo masonry, in the soutliem district of the land, 
ii. which I have applied the term ouplirton, wliich in the majority 
,.l’ instances, even in the walls of llonia (^Jiiadrata, the city 
,.t' rKmiulus, and in portions of those of Servins Tullius, shows 
the same accordance. It may be observed also in several other 
.(.‘imlchres at Chiiisi. What other instance can l)o shown of a 
-t.iudanl mea'sure being handed down unchangiul through so many 

I lies ? 

I’ll is tomb was discovered in 1818. Erom the stylfe of its 
mils, rather than from tlu' character of its construction, it may 
hr jnMiiouiiced of no early period of Etruscan art.' 


Dki'osito in Vi<iXA (tuaxdk. 


In ail olive-sprinkled slope, facing Monte Cetona, about three 
lu.ntcrs of a mile from Chiusi to the S.S.W., lies this tomb, 
<liN it\crcd in 1839. It is in every respect very similar to the 
Ih'posito del (Iran Duca, being formed, like that tomb, of a vault 
"1’ travertine blocks Mirrouiided by benches of similar masoitry, 
•iiiil having its doorway closed by massive slabs working on their 
laii^cs. Hut it is of superior construction and of4nrgcr dimen- 
sions.' The vault is of bi'autiful and reguhu- mason^', without 
“■nioiit ; the blocks are abtuit 30 inches long, and 11 inches (or 
kalf :i Tuscan hraccio) in height ; and there are twent}' courses 
“vrr all from bench to bmicli. In truth the arcli is jjerfect — as 
"ell constructed as if it were the work of the bes| builders of 


'I'hc tloor is si\ feet high, anfl about 
*h ^\i(le. 


* the observations of tlio arcliitcct 
^^■‘1 llosv), appended to VermiglioU’s dc- 
' ‘‘I'tioii of this tomb, Perugia, 181H. 

'fr. Stcuart descril>C9 a tomb near 
Khiii, in Phrygia, very bimilar to 


this in coustniction, though nearly doublo 
tke^^ize ; and ho assigns to it a very high 
antiquity. Monuments of Lydia and 
I’liiygia, p. 5. 

* The torn!) is 16^ feet long, by 91 wide, 
and about 8 feet high. 
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modem times, Instead of dating from some centuries Lefor,. 
Christ. 

The door also, whea the tomb was first opened, was pi ifoit, 
composed of two slabs of trayertine, as in the Tomba Casuccini • 
but one only of these now Avorks, the other being broki u nml 
prostrate. Each slab had a handle of bronze; but this also Iuk 
been broken ofF.^ The tomb when opened, contained eight unis 
of travertine, the inscriptiiins on which sliowed it to be the vault 
of the Theriiii family. But the iu*ns have now been removed in 
the Museo Civico, and the sepulchre stands open and neglected, 
and in all probability Vill soon be destroyed by the peasaiitrv.^ 


Tomba ifOiiFKo i : o'Kiumdicf. 

About a mile or more to the west of Cliiusi, in tlu' 
delle Case, at a spot called 1 Pianacci, another painted tomb A\iis 
discovered in 1846, but soon afterwards the roof fell in ami 
choked it, and the paintings were destroyed. This is miicli to 
be regretted, for in point of design the tigiires iii this tomb had a 
decided superiority over every other yet discovered at Chiimi. 
A description of the paintings is given in the Appendix, Note II. 

In a hill near the Poggio Gajella, called Poggio Pacciani si, oi 
del Vescovo, because it is episcopal property, is a tomb \Mth 
seven chambers, arranged like atnum and tricUnhi, s«uiic «•! 
which bear traces of paintings; but little is now to be distin- 
guished beyond a pair of parti -coloured lions in one of tlie iiedi- 
luents. As the tomb is often flooded, these lions may be Idi 
unbearded by those who have seen the other painted toinh". 
Here were found the beautiful vases, lately in the possessi»»ii at 
the Bishop of Chiusi, and now in the Museum of that town. 

The ‘‘well-tombs ” of Chiusi were not confined to tlu‘ Poggio 
Uen/o, but have been found scattered singly or in groups in 
various parts of the necropolis, although the earliest were iiulis- 


^ Hull. lubt. 1840, p. 2. Each sl.ah Is 
f» feet 8 inches high, by 1 foot 5 inches 
-wido, and 4 inches thick. 

* The inscriptions on the unis ran thus 
in Roman lettera : — 

Larth. Thcrini. Ltli. 

Lth. Thcrini. Umranal. 


Lth. Thcrini. TIesnal. 

Lth. TheAni. Lth. Tlcsnai In*. 

Tha. TIcsuci. Thorinisa. Puluthn.il. 
Ar, Tutua. Claniu. Ruthuisnal. 
Thania. Tutnei — (Jlaniunia llathum*'. 
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those opened in the crest of the above-named hill, 
ill. scattered well-tombs ** were of larger size, as well as <if 
l.itL-r than those of the Poggio. Eal^h of them cpntained ai, 
:irn, ail ciiormous jar, orjMos, of teii*a*cotta, sometimes as much 
two metres high, within which were found, mixed with tln‘ 
sill's of the deateased, besides the usual crescent-shaped razor, 
,,l)ji'<*ts of more value, sucli as bronze weapons, pots of bronzt* or 
i. iTii-cotta, lings of gold, silver, and iron, with scarabs, or incised 
earrings of gold or bronze; rafutpi of hucchvruy with a 
liiiiii.in head for a lid, surmounted by a small figure, surrounded 
liv littltMxomeii and dragon’s heads, luvcisely as in the woodcut 
.It |). 311, all so rudely and clumsily modelled as to look like tlie 
iiifiiiitile (‘ftbrts of primitive art. In these -czr/, articles in cW- 
hnm, or >iii alloy of gold with silver, first appear; also of silver, 
i\.)rv, and amber, though very rarely, as W'cll as of iron, used in 
,.nijiiiit‘uts and w’eapons, and sometimes in strigils. Occasionally 
.iNn a bronze mask, rudely modelled, has been found attached to 
rill' ptit by little chains of the same metal. But spindles of 
i. iTa-cotta frequently occur, and certain small cylinders, which 
M‘i*m t<i have served for w'caving, and of which a large number 
< 11 1 ‘ sometimes found in the same tomb. The ziri were covered 
witli a slab, on which have been found ten or twelve little pots of 
JniirhrrOf plain, or with geometrical ornaments, together "with 
<11 tides which seemed of (uilinary use, all probably ('mi)loyed at 
the fmieral feast. Over these was laid another slab, and the 
c around the ziro w'as filled in with the charcoal of the pyre, 
which kept tlu* huge urn free from the contact of the soil. In a 
tniiib of this description were found two axes of bronze, one with 
a handle of iron encircled with ivory, inlaid witli amber, and both 
"f admirable workmanship. 

There cun be no doubt that these well-tombs are the most ancient 
111 the necropolis of Chiusi. They bear no traces of inscriptions ; 
die pottery they contain is hand-made, and its decorations are 
always geometrical, and drawn by the hand, never in relief, or 
“tinuped on the clay, as on the Inirvhero vases found in the early 
' hainber-tombs. Gold, silver, iron, amber, ivory, are all very 
I arc; bronze is comparatively abundant. They evidently belong 
lui age in which the arts of i>ottery and of design were in their 
^•arliost infancy.® • 

I'he fact that in these tombs human ashes are invariably found 

" an nrtiiJo in the Bull. Inst. 1875, Bn)gl, from ^hich the aboTe account bus 
M* 2](j by Canonico (^bvanni been taken. 
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within the jar, proves that cremation was practised at Cliiusi from 
tlm remotest times, and it se6ms to have continued in vogue on 
this site, down to the period of the Homan domination. 

The wonders of the Poggio Gajella demand a separate chapter. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LIV. 


Note 1. — Deposito i*E’ Dei. See pn^c* 328. 

This tonil) was discovered hi IS'id. It received its name from tlie faniil\ 
ill whose ground it lay, whicli was about two miles from I'hiusi to tin* 
north-west.^ Tt eoiitained thn-e ehaiidiers. The frieze round the jaiiaipfil 
ehamlier was devoti‘d entirely to games. Here was a race of three .i> 
in the Casueeini tomli, but drawn with more variety and spirit. The stet ik 
were springing from the ground, as in the gallop, but the middle pair w.k 
refractory, and in their rearing and plunging had biokeii the shaft aini 
kicked the chariot high into the air, and the nnlui-ky avrif/a, still holilinn 
reins and whip, was performing a soim-rset over their heads.- 

There was a repetition of the subjects of the Tombn (.’asuceini, but witli 
some variety. A w'oman was dancing with erotala to the music of a xulmi'. 
—two pugilists W'cre boxing with the veHtuv, one being the exact (ounteii»im 
of the figure in the other tomb, — a naked man aimed w’as perforiuiiig .i 
PyiThic dance to the sound of the donble-i)ii>es,*‘ — anotluT leaping willi tin 
dumb-bells, — a pair of WTCstlers, or tumblers, in almost the same p(»siti('ii 
witli an agonotJieten leaning on bis staff and seeing fair play ; and a pot ft 
oil rested on a slender pole bard by, from which they might anoint llsu 
limbs. 

Ill addition, there w'as a //iwoio/ww, about to I'ast bis ipioit, — a man uiil» 
two long poles, perhaps javelins, — a boy with two’ luuidesciipt 
nttaebed to a string, — four youths about to c^tmlend in a foot-raee, uiuhi tin 
directions of a jjaufotrihex, who appearetl to be marking the starting-po'*t. 
two. men jdayiiig at aHcoIia, or trying to leap cm to a greasy vase, over wlinli 
3n(* W’as stniuhling nnsuceessfiilly^ — and a pair of ligur<‘S which T can onI\ 


* It lay ip a lull, from which it receivcMl 
l>lic Hccoiul name uf ToiiiInx del Poggio al 
Moro. Kebtner (lescrihod it under the 
name of Grotta delle Monache. Ann. Inst. 
1S-21>, p. 116. 

Dr. Drnun (Ann. Inst. 18:'>0, p. 25*)) 
iiiinks the chariot is supposed to be iijisct 
h> M>iiic nlibtaele pnipoHcly thrown in its 
w ay, as shown in the Toiiiha della 8cimia. 

It is possible that this figui-e was in- 
tended to be hurling his lance. If so, 
there were depicted in this tomb all the 
games of the Pentathlon, or Quinquertium, 
viz. leaping (hero with duinb-T)ell8) — the 
foot-raee— casting the </ wens— hurling the 
spear— and wrestling. 

* Micali (Ant. Fop. Ital. III. p. 110), 


repreiseuis this man (tav. 70) as holding « 
long curved pole. 

^ It w as not, gcneially vases, hut Icatlu i n 
bottles — iuTKol — tiiat were used in tin- 
.sport ; or goat-skins filled with wind, and 
gre.ased, as Virgil (Georg. II. 384) dcscril*'"' 
them — 

Mollibus in prKtis unctos saluere per utu- 

Seo also Polluv, IX. cap. 7. This wa.- an 
ainubcuicnt also of the Athenians, and i 
was of Hacchic character, *for the g"‘‘ 
wliosc skin furnished the sport had pic- 
viously liccn sjicrificcd to the jolly 
The skin liceame the prize of him ^1'® 
ceeded in keeping hia footing pn it. *>«“'’• 
Ariatoph. Pint. 1129. It was an ainnse- 
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xi.l.iin sw an athlete, playing at 4 )all with a boy, i.e., making the hoy his 
i ill ioi* he had one knee to the ground, with his hand raised as it' to eateh 
whom he had tossed over his head. Hard by weiv a eoiiple of 
si.iiit ^tl(•ks, propped against caeh other, which perhaps represented the spring 
liii.inl. by which the boy was thrown into the air.® 

I’he iMiiquets in this tomb were painted in the pedinu'iits over the 
si,K-d(»ois. Li each scene weie tfiree figures, males, reclining on cuBliions. 
(iiir played the lyre ; another hehra tlower ; a third, a branch of oKve ;-a 
fniatli i»lferpd a goblet to his neighbour. In one corner a slave was busy at 
.1 mixing-vase, like that in the Tomba. del Colle. In one pediment was a 
.inir. in the other somethhig which might be a saddle, or anything you 
|ili .iM il ; it seemed introdiic(Ml mi'ivly to fill the angle. But what w as more 
1, in.iikahh' — in eaeh pediment one of the figuri‘s had the face of a dog ; it 
at lenf't so scratched on the wall, the colour l)i‘ing almost effaced. 

The onl\ jiainting in the inner ehnmher was a hideous mask ortlorgoii’s 
1,11 f with tongue hanging oiit.^ Here, as well as in the other two chamheiu, 
^\(U <i iiiiiiihcr of urns and other sepiilehrai momiments. One sarcophagus 
Il III a j'(‘in<tle figure reclining on the lid, cand holding a small bird in her 
I, — the I'lligy of some Etruscan Lc*shia w ith her sparrow, her deliriie^ 

Quern plus ilia ocnlis snis ainahit ; 

.mil licr moiiniing Catullus chose thus to immortalise his love* and her 
IM'ssioii III stone. 

Ill the outer chamlx'r the figures wen* on a white ground ; in tin* inner, 
the (loigoiieion wjis paiiiti'd on the native rock, which is here of ii greenish 
i:ie\ hlle.'^ 

Aiiioiig tlu* s(‘pnlchral inscriptions then* was one of bilingual charaet(*r.® 


X(,'ri.; rr. — T omiiv d'Ohfko k D’EnuPicK. See page .’UP. 

This tomb contained tlin*e chamhcTs, two of which w'ere decorated W'ith 
1 iiiitiiigs. Tn oiu*, a man with alight tlihmyn on his shoulders, wasjdaying 
the Imo ill till* niiilsl of a group of dancers, one of whom was ti w'oinnii. 
Viiliipiaiics tliought to see in this scene Oiphens fetching Eur^dhe from the 


'hulls* jiinl the incliiiali<Mi of the tw 
•iiul the eagerness of the* ii}m|)h, who 

incut much akin to the gicasy imlu and 
I'ltili lit of our own lustic fairs and 

'■i»ii\-miikings. From the action uf hop- 
I'U-t m this game, the term c.ime to be 
•U'l'lii'il to hopping oil any occasinii, 
Aiisloj.li. Id,., i-it. ; Polliiv, II. c. 4. 

' Miwili (Ant. Pop. Ital. III. p. HO) 
this game, “<7 salto tkl rural- 

liUti ' 

^ Mic.di, Ant. Pop. lUf! tav. 102, 4. 
la a toinli near this, Signor Lucciuli 
•iNioiercil, in 1839, about a hundred ^;wses 
the black relieved ware, all glued together 
"I a mass hy the sandy eaith, and in the 
'•‘litre \ia.s a iiainted tuzza in tlie best 
'k'li' bull. Iimt. 1840, pp. r>, 61, 1.53. 

The Etruscan inscription would run 
bm^ m Latin letters, vkl. venzilka 


o principal figures tow'ards each other, 
seemed iniining, rather than dancing, 

>- 

i'iiN\LisLK. The Roman epitaph is 

c. VKNsns. c. F. 

CAkSlA XAFAS. 

It will l>e ol)scr\cd that the names do not 
seem to correspond, the “ Veins” of tlie 
Ktiusean, as in the othci bilingual inscrip* 
tion, given at p. 306, being lendercd by 
“Cams” ill the Ditiii. Yet Kellcnnann 
seems to rcgaid them as refen'ing to one 
.ind the saiuc individual, bull. Inst. 1833, 
pp. 49, 51. 

This toinh hn.s hccii illustrated :ind dc> 
scrilicd hy Mieali, Ant. Pop Ital. tav. 6J<, 
70. III. pp. 198 111. Ingliirami, Mns. 
Chins. II. tav. 122-133. Kestner, Ann. 
Inst. 1829, pp. 116-120. 
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towards tlip vitharmlm out-stivtclicd anus, ap])t*ar(Hl to favoui i1,n 
opinion. If this wore tJii* tnu* intoipivtation, tiit* oilier daneers 
'Bupiiosed to represent aonls altrneti'd and animated *1)}' tin* ina^ir <,i 
lyre. It nii^^ht be doubled, liowev«-r, if this were the real piirpoii of t|„. 
seeiie, not becuuse subjects from the mythology of the Greeks me i,,r, ^ 
depicted ou tin* walls of Jiltrusean tombs, though so eommonly iiitiodiu,,! 
tlieroK^ on aepulchral urn^ and saieophngi, but latlur lieeausc in lU ^cim mI 
ohttracter the scene ditl not differ greatly from the many other M nll-jiaiiiiinos 
which represent the oiilinary danei^ at tin- funeral lites. The |rees. win,), 
alternated w'ith the liguves, Were fiawn ^vith mon* truth and freedom tJian 
usual. 

The other painte<l ehamber exjiihiteil festive sn nes — males n-elinin;; ;it ^lo 
haiKpict, a suhuln jdayiiig the donble-[>ipes, and a mixing-jar, A\ith the Jiom,. 
of a Satyr painted on it, standing ou the ground. On another wall a hov 
bringing ti pair of slippers to one of the je\i*lleis.‘ 

The toml) helonged to the Cont4‘ della Ciajn, l>y mIiosc name it was oluii 
designated. 

Jn point of anthputy the p.iiiitiiigs in this tomb appear to i.ink hetweoi 
those of the Tomha della Seimia and of tin* ToinluiCasiu-eini, and to belong t«i 
lhese<*oiid period of Ktinscan art, whieh is designated as tin- llia-eo-KtniM-aii. 
llelhig plaees tln-m after the Grotta del Citaredo, and hi-iore the (Jiottr 
Tricliiiio, Qucueiola, and Bighe of Coriieto." Brunn lefeis them to .ni 
advaneed period of archaic aif, a period in whieh, while letainins; gnat 
siinplieity of design and eolouriiig, and sonn-wdial still of Ktinsean iigidit\, 
they show a manifest ilevclopmeiit under irellenii- iiiHuenee, ajul even betr.o 
a studious endeavour to peiietiale into the spirit of Gnu'k art. fu eompaiison 
with the Tanpiiiiian, paintings speeilied above, he }»rououneeH them to iip])e.u 
more fret*, harmoniufll^<&&t{' imble.'** 

* For a (IcHcrijition and illustrations of Jnst. IS.iO, tav. 17. 
the paintings in this tomb, see Ann. Inst. ‘ Ann. Inst. 186.'!, p. Zfd. 

1850, pp. 280—286 — Braun ; Mon. Inedit. ® Ann. Inst. 1800, p. 127. 




(UIAP^^ER l.V. 

]*0G(11() fiAJKLLK. 

(Jrcilc inilii, vires aUquns iiHiiira sepultfiis, 

AUnbuit ; tuniulos uinlim suoifc 

Sknkc’V. 

Ut (iHomlan Cretsi fcrtur I>iibynntlins in alta 
raiietibus tcxtura ca*cis iter, anciintcjniiue 
Mille viis habuisHO iloliiin, qua Bi«na sc«|Heiiili 
Fallcrct iiulcprcnsuH et irreinojibilis error. 

ViRUlL. 

It is a notable fact that but one description of an Ktruscan 
tomb is to be found in ancient writers ; and that tomb '^as^' ’ 
(’lusium — the mausoleum of liars rorseiia. Jt is thus descriMP 
b}^ Van’o, as quoted by Pliny : — 

“He was bmied under the cit}- of Clusinni, in n spot where 
lie has left a monument in rectangular inasomy, each su e 
whereof is three hundred feet wide, and Htty high, and wit nn 
the square of the basement is an inextricable labyrinth, out ot 
which no one who ventures in without a clue ot thread can mei 
find an exit. On that square basement stand live pyramids, i..ur 
at the angles, and one in the centre, each being seventy-five feet 
wide at its base, and one hundved and fifty high, and all so tei- 
minating above as to sujiport a brazen ckvlo and a;)cff/«|/«, fiom 
wliich are hung by chains certain b(‘lls, which, when stiiicd h\ 
the wind, resound afar otf, as was formerly the case at Dodona. 
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Upon this circle four other pyramids are based, each risiii<. to 
the height of one hundred feet. And above these, from^ono 
floor, five more pyramids, the height whereof Varro was ushinned 
to mention. The Etinscan fables record tliat it w'as equal to 
*^that of the rest of the structure,” 

This description is so extravagant, that it raised doubts ( vtii 
in the mind of the all-credubus Pliny, who would not coniinit 
liimself by recording it, save in the very words of Varro.^ Gan 
we wonder that the modems ‘should be inclined to reject it in 
toto ! Niebuhr regaixied it as a mere dream, — “ a building totallv 
inconceivable, except as the work of magic,” — no more substan- 
tial than the palace of Aladdin.^ 

But at the same time that we allow such an edifice as Varro 
describes, to be of very difficult, if not impossible construction, 
we should pause before wo reject the statement as uttiuly faUi- 
and fabulbus. It is the dimensions alone which startle us. 
Granting these to be greatly exaggerated, the structure is not 
impracticable. We should consider the peculiarities of its con- 
struction, and if we find an analogy between it and existing 
monuments, we may pronounce it to be even within the bounds ot 
probability. A monument would hardly have been traditional, liiul 
it not been charac^teristic. However national vanity may lia\c 
exaggerated its dimenrions, or extravagantly heightened its pecu- 


* Pliii. N. II. XXXVI. 19, 4.— KutiMiuo 
ct ItalicuTri (labyrintbuin) dici cunvenit, 
qiieni fecit sibi PorhCiina rev Etrurijp se- 
pulcii cauHil, Hiimil iit externorum regiiiii 
vnnitaM quoiine ab Italis huperetiir. 
cum excedat omnia fabulositan, uteniiir 
.ipfeiuN M. VaiTonia in expositionc ejus 
ifabiH : — Sopidtns est, iiupiit, Mib iiilie 
Ckisio ; in quo loco monumentiiiu reliquit 
lapidc (pi-tdrato : singula latera pedum laU 
tricenain, altii quimiuagenum ; inqiie Uisi 
(lUiidialU intuM labyrinthum inextnoabileiii ; 
quo Hi (piia improperet sine glomcm Uni, 
oxitiim mvenire ncqueat. Supra id quad- 
ratum pyramides stant quinque, qnaiuur 
in nngulis, in medio una : in imo lata* 
pedum (luinfun septimgcnum, altu* centum 
quiu(|uageufim : ita fastigatte, utinnunimo 
orbiss (encuH et petasua uniia omnibus Hit 
impoHitus, ex quo peiideant exapta catenis 
tintinnabula, quro vento agitata, longe 
HonituH referant, ut Dodonie olim factum. 
Supra qnem orbem quatuor pyramides in- 
super, singiilua exstant altto pedum cen- 
tcnAro. Supra quas uno solo quinque 


pyramides ; quariim altitudinciii Vairoiieiii 
, puduit ailjiccre. Fabuljo Ktriis,*jp tnibintr 
caiidem fuisse, quam totiiis opeiis : :uk‘i) 
vesana dementia qu.'eaissc gloi i.iiii impendm 
nulli prnfuturo. Pneterca f.itigasse re^'iii 
•vires, lit taincn laiis major artifieia cssct 
- Niebuhr, I. pji. 130, SiJl. Engl, tmiis 
Lctronne (Ann. Instit. 1829, pi». 

39.'») thinks it nothing more tlian tli'“ 
fiaginent of an Etruscan epic, preBerve<l jh 
the religions and poetical tiaditious of tlif 
country. So also Orioli, who puts on it a 
mystic interpretation. Ann. Inst 
p. 43. The Due de Liiynes, however, aiul 
Qnatrem6re do Quincy believed the whole 
tale literally, and ha\ e attempted to n*stoie 
the monument from the description. Ann. 
Inst. 1829, p.* 304-9. Mon. Ined. In-t 
I., tav. 13. Canina h.as also made a 
restonition of this monument Arvliit. 
Ant. Seg. Sec. tav. 159. The worthy 
father Angelo Corteiiovis wrote a treatise 
to prove it was nothing, more than a huge 
electrical machine. 
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liiirities, it could not have conceived of somethin*^ uttcrlv foreign 
to its experience ; any more than a Druid bard could liave sung 
of a temple like the Parthenon, or an Athenian fable have 
(h'seribed a palace like the Alhambra. That such was . the 
Ktniscan tradition we cannot doubt, for A^uto was not the ninlkt 
to invent a marvellous tale, or to colour a story more highly than 
lie received it.^ 

No one can doubt that a magnificent sepulchre an as raised for 
Lars Porsena, the powerful chieftain, whose very name struck 
terror into Home, and whose victorious arms, hut for his own 
inagnanimit}', might have swept her from the map of Italy. Tlie 
^ite, too, of such a monument would naturally be at Clusium, his 
capital. That it was of extraordinaiy dimensions and splendour 
is likely enough ; otherwise it would not hav(* been 

“ A worthy tomb for such a worthy wi^jlit '* — • 

tlic greatest Ktniscan prince and hero whom history commemo- 
rates ; nor would it have been thus traditionally recorded. Tliat 
it had a square basement of regular masonry, sui)porting livt‘ 
pyramids, as described by the legend, is no way improbable, 
seeing that just sucli a tomb is extant — the well-knowJi se])ulchre 
on the Appian Way at Albano, vulgarly called that of tlie Horatii 
jiiid Curiatii.'* And though that tomb be Homan, and of 
Republican date, it shows the existence of such a style in early 
times ; and its uniqueness also favours the antiquity of its imalel. 
Whether the analogy was carried further in tliis monument it is 


•* Muller (Etru&k. IV, 2, 1) is of opinion 
lliMt the lower part witli tlie labyrinth 
ic.'iily existed, and that the upper, tliough 
;;i<'atly exaggerated, was not the lueie 
<'rt‘'piing of fancy. Ho thinks that Vairo 
must have seen a poition of the nionuineiit 
lie do.scril)ea — “ he would hardly have 
"'dhered such precise statements from 
lucre hcaisay ; yet the upper pait, fioin 
''liat point upwanis is unceitain, was 
mciely pictured to him by the inhabitants 
uf the city.” Niebuhr y. p. 130), how- 
cver, thinks Varro took his desciiptioii 
bora the Etruscan books. Orioh (ap. 
^iiKlur. Mon. Etrus. lY. p. 167) thinks 
Cano’s picture must have been not oiily 
consistent with the Etruscan style of archi- 
tecture^ but drawn from a real object, just 
•y* the palaces of Ariosto’s and Tasso’s 
imagination had evidently their originals 


ill Italy. And Al>ckcn (Miltditilion, p, 
240) nnisMcis it, in its fimdamcntal con- 
ditimih, to )>u thmmighly natimnd, aiukiu 
accoid.incc 'with idhcr i-fldi«’es of tlie l.ittd. 

■*111 that instance, liouever, there aio 
cones, hot p.Mamids, but the latter word is 
thougiit by some to ha\c Inul a generic 
aiiplic.iljnii to anything ha\ mg the tapeiing 
toim of a ll.mie. (\»nina(Aiin Inst. 1837, 
2, |>. .'ih*) objC( is to this nil tlnj autluiritv 
of (Jiceio (Xat. Deor. JI. 18); who, how- 
o\er, meicly mentions the pyramid, the 
corns and the (,>lindcr as distinct forms. 
Tombs witli Mpiaie basements of huge si/.e, 
either for inoumls of euith, or for the siip- 
l>oit of pyramids or cones, like that of 
Albano, are still extant at Cervetri. Vol. I. 
p. 275. For the tomli at Albano, sec 
leinaiks at Vol. 1. p. 4.at. 
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impossible to say, for its pones now support nothing but tluiu- 
selves, and cannot even do tlmt without sssistance, I’lie Cucu- 
niella of Vulci, with its wiillod l>usement and pair of towei^, 

« u^e and conical, and its Lydian cousin, the royal sei)ulc)iiv of 
irdis, with its diadem of live termini, tliough both arc ciivular 
h^ie basement, bear also strong affinity to the VarroiiiMii 
j>icture.’ For further analogies it is not necessary to seek, 
though \'aiTo himself suggests one for the bells ; because the 
superstructure is just that paii; of the edifice, which offi'ri'd a 
Meld for the imagination of the legend-mongers 
Hut the distinguishing feature of T^orsena’s tomb was the 
labyrinth, which alone led l^liiiy to mention it. Here, if in any 
])oint, we may consider the tradition to speak truth ; and here, 
as will presently be shown, a close analogy may he traced 
to existing monuments. Now the labyrinth being within the 
basement, was in all probability underground; which may 
account for it not being visible in Pliny’s day. I’he upper 
portion of the monument, whatever it may have been, had pro- 
bably been long jin'viously destroytid in the (lallic or Koinaii 
sieges of Clusium, and the labynnth itself, with the sepulchral 
chambers, may have been coiiijdetcly buried beneath the ruins of 
the superstructure, so that evon its site had been forgotten.' 
That this labyrinth, however, actually had an existence, there is 
]i() ground for doubt ; such is the opinion of distinguished critics 
who have considered the subject. Niebuhr, indeed, struck witli 
the extravagance of Varro’s description, condemned it at once as 
fabulous, which as an liistoriaii lie was justified in doing. It is 


® SeeA’ol. I. pi). 452-4. Tlie vippi>hn 
covDionly found in Etruscan tombs, in tlie 
form of truncated cones on squai'e i^edestals 
•—sometimes several lising from one Uose- 
ment— l)ear much analogy to the iiynunids 
4 j£ the Clusian legend, still more to the 
tomb at Albano. 

^ Dr. Braun points out the analogy cx- 
ihting between the far-projecting roofs of 
Etruscan houses — as we know them from 
the imitations in cinerary urns— and the 
pftatut, which Varro describes as resting 
on the lower tier of iiyramids. LaWrintu 
■di Forsenna, coinimrato coi sepolcri di 
Foggio Gajella, p. 3. Such an um, of 
fetid limestone, in the shape of a house, 
with an overhanging roof, is represented in 
the w(K)dcut at the head of this chapter. 
Of this urn, Biaun remarks, **its singular 


.ispect recalls to every one who has regarilt^l 
Mich monuments with an exjicrienced eye, 
the iM^culiarities of the tomb of Forsenna 
Vi. Bull. Inst. 1840, p. 160. 

^ Ahekcn i-emarks with justice, that it 
the monument had lieen entirely of masonry , 
it could not possibly have utterly disap- 
l^eared, especially so early os Fliny’s time , 
and tliinlys it was more probably a hill or 
mound like the Capitoline area of Borne. 
Ann. Inst. 1841, p. 84; Mittelitalien, 
p. 245. In this case, when the surrouml- 
ing masonry was removed, the rest of the 
mounment would soon lose its artificial 
chaVacter and sink into a naWral mound ; 
yet though all the external adornment of 
the tomb might have perished, the laby* 
rintba bc;ing in all probability eawavated in 
the rock, must have i^maiuecL 
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lilt* province of the antiquary to examine the details and consider 
hoNV fiu* supported by reason and analoj»y. !Mullor, 

tlieretore, makes a dcjcided distinction between the iipjier and 
lo>vcr part of the structure, and is of opinion, not only t,lia|,tho 
Utter with the labyrinth, had an existence, but that it was stij 
*.xtant in the days of Varro/ ... 

It is not idle then to believe that some vesti^^es of tliis labvrimh 
mav still exist, and to expect that it may yet be bron^lit to light. 

It' subterranean, it was in all probability excavated in the rt)ck, 
.,11(1 traces of it would not easily be effaced. In truth it lias often 
|.cen sought, and found — in the opinion of the seek(‘rs, who have 
<.t*iierally placed it on tlie site of (’hiusi itself, in tlie subti'rranean 
of the garden Paolozzi, or in those beneath tin* cit\ ; 
misled perhaps by Pliny’s expression, “ Avd; urhc Put 

that sucli was its position, the general aimlogv of tin* sepulchral 
ocouoiiiyof the Ktruscaiis forbids us to believe. It was mon‘ 
probably outside the walls, and if it \\cre in om* of the \alb\Ns 
uroiiudj'it would be equally “ b(‘low tin* city.” 

Some few years since, the attention of tin* anti<[unriini world 
as much drawn to the tomb of Porsena, in conserpu'iice of tlu* 
discovery at Chiusi of a monument not only novel in character, 
but with peculiarities, strikingly analogous, and in t*\t(*nt sur- 
pM^sing every other l^trusean seimlchre. 

About three miles to tin* north of Cliiusi is a hill calb'd 
Poggio (rajella, the termination of the range* on wlii<h tin* 
city stands. 

'I'liere is nothing remarkable in the ap])earance ol this liciglil , 
it is of the yellow nveiiaceous earth so <*ommoii in ibis district ; ^ 
its crest is of the same conical form as most ol tlic liills aroiiml, 
imd it is covered Avitli a light wood ol oaks. J hci c was no 
reason to suspect the existence of ancient seimlcliic'S ; toi it was 
not a mere tumulus, but a hill, rai.s(‘d by natuiv, not by aid. 
Vet it lias proved to be a ^ast sepulchn*, or ratla*!* :i ('emetei} in 
itself - a po///uwdriou — an isolated city of the dead situated like 
other ancient cities on the summit of a hill— fenced around with 
walls and fosse, filled with the abodes of tlie dead, carved into 
the very forms, and adorned with the very decorations and 


Ktrasker, IV. 2, 1. So alw> thiuk 
Thiersch (Abhandlung der MUncliner 
demie, I. p. 415) and Abeken (Ann. Instit. 
1»41, p. 33 ; Mittelitalien, p. 344) who 
tiU*H him. 

® Qruner ca llw this rock a volcanic nen/rOf 


Imt it E decidcilly of aiineoii.s deposition, 
often foiitaiiiiiig oyster-shellx, and other 
inaniic finl>sl.*ince4. It is ecnnpact wlieii 
inowt, liut extremely f liable vlieii diy ; 
and, like chalk, it has occasLoiial la)cis of 
flint. 
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furniture of those of the livin'?, arranged in distinct terraces, anil 
communicating by the usual network of streets and alleys.^ 

I know not what first induced Signor Pietro Bonci-(’asucoini 
the owner of the hill, to- make excavations here; it may Jiav,- 
<^en inei’ely in pursuance of his long and systematic researches 
liis estate. But in tlie winter of 183J)-40 the si)a(l(i was 
aiipliiMl, and very soon brought to light the marvels of the 
mound. 

About tlie base of the conical crest was unearthed a vrcpix^ or 
circuit of masonry, of rectangular blocks of travertine, lui- 
i'oniented, from two to four feet in length ; and around tins A\as 
n fosso tlu’ce or four feet wide. Many of the blocks, removed 
from their original places, lay scattered at the base of the mound 
when I first visited the hill, but not one is now to be seen; u*t 
the fosse may still be traced, and will be found to mark a 
<*ircumference of more than nine hundred feet.* 

Above it the crest of the hill rises some forty or fifty feet, and 
in its slopes open the tombs, not in a singh' row, but in sexmal 
tiers or terraces, one above the^other; and not in regular or 
I'ontinuous order, hut in groups. A single jiassagc of great 
length cut into the heart of the hill, and at right angles with 
the girdling fosse, generall}" leads into a si)acions.antcchaml)er, or 
fftrinnif on which open several smaller chambers, or Inrliind, pist 
ns ill the tombs of Cauv.'^ Jlolli atrium and tricVnua are sur- 
rounded by bcnclies of rock for the support of the bodies or of 
sarcophagi. The doors arc all moulded in the usual Egyptian 
form, w'ith an overhanging sqnarc-lieaded lintel, 'i’he ceilings 
arc generally flat, and luitfcrcd in recessed sipiares or oblongs, as 
in the other tombs of Chiusi, or they are carved into beams and 
rafters. They are iiainted in the usual style, and the walls also 
ill certain chambers had jiaiiited figures, wdiich though almost 
I'ftaced and in no case very distinct, might, at iny first visit, be 
recognised as those of dancers or athlrUe, circling the apartments 
in a frieze, about twenty inches high.*’ The}' are no lunger 


* Conical luoiiiuls or isolated rocks of 
otlier forms, full of sepulchres, aic not un- 
common 111 Asia Minor. Mr. Stciiai-t speaks 
of 011*0 at Dogaii-ia, in Phrj’gia ^Lydia and 
Phrygia, p. 11), and Sir Cmirle.s Fellows 
dcsorihes and illustrates ouc at Pinaru in 
Lycia. Fellows' Lycia, p. 139. 

- Abcken (Ann. Inst. 1841, p. 31) siiys 
285 mitreny which are equal to 938 feet 
English. A similar wall and fosse have 


been found encircling tombs at Sta Miui- 
nella and Selva la Kocca ; and a f<»s?*e 
cut ill the lock j\)und a tumulus at JSicda. 
See Vol. 1. p. 217. 

•* The antechamber still more nearly re- 
sembles an atrium y inasmuch ns the loo^ 
lisis now in most instances fallen in, leaving 
it open to the sky. 

* The ])rincipal of these paintings were 
in a group of tombs to the right of the 
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Fiitrancc fniin the miuHi 
N ntc'cli.imljLr M,stiliuk* 

' ■ U•■^•(•SSC8 

'' DiKir tu tlu* i»i iiKip.il cli.iiiiber. 

* <'ircul.ir ell inibur 

^ ('•iliiniii, licw n fi mn tlm riK k 

'J Cuiiii’iilus. (II pivs.ij'o LMit lu tliu Kick, IHIW (.K.ucilont, .iiid nimiiiH; 10 j.ii U fnitlii i 
into the lull 

Cuniruhis, IcndiTiff to cliAnilici on 
» il niootli (if the liilSSUcM 

f v.ir> iiiff 111 Ri7(*, .nid inrllintioii, but oiih 1 u .'c (.nouilli to inlimt i in in (Ai !i]| 

^ • fimiR \t • the oriiiiii il cnniciiliis w woms to h i\c ti miiiii itcil, nr to li.uo tiinn.<l 

' ' J in .motlicr dinKtloii , tin* rust of it to ■ licniif n iimwiM .iml iiioic inc;<iil.ii 
^ 1 Spniions month of the p.iss n-cs (ijicinn); mm h linilici m tin, iv.ill th.in (. 

'I '* Cnnicnh, paitly iinfiiiishcd, ]iiitly not jet cvc.ivAted 
/> Antouhiimbur t<) the group ot s(|u.tiu tuiiibi), oiicniiig to thu ULst 

r ) 

, I (’IiRinborR, mine or le^a ludo. and ill nn]iunti(l, with kk k hewn hcnclie*'. 
t \ Ins arc the inoiitha of 4ic cnnicnh m and n. 


Antcphamhcr to 

A tomb found filled with 1 irge atonee 
Chiitnbor, now crKMinibered with e.irth» 

ItccusReH in Ibi w.illR 

The shaded jurt represents the rock in which the tombs and pash.igos are hewn 


From hiuivi. 
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distinguishable. Tlie beiiclies of rock are not left in uniiu auin 
shapelessness ; tliey aio hewn into the form of couches, wit] 
pillows or cushions at one end, ami tlie front moulded into sc i 
and legs in relief— so many patterns of Etruscan furniture, mor 
durable than the articles themselves. Many of these couches ar, 
double — made for a pair of bodies to recline side by side, as tlip' 
are generally represented in the banquets painted on the walls 
They prove this monument to be of a period when bodies \\en 
buried, rather than burned. 

The most important tombs are on the lower and second tier.s 
On the lower, the most remarkable is one that opens to tlu 
south. It is circular, about twenty-five feet in diameter, sup 
ported in the centre by a huge column hewn fi*om the rock, tci 
or eleven feet thick, rudely formed, without base or capital, bui 
in the idace of the latter there chances to occur a thin stratum o 
flints.® The tomb is much injured, re- 
taining no traces of ornament, excopl 
over the entrance, where is something 
like a head in relief on the linitd. Soiiu 
beautiful vases,® and the curious stoin 
spjiinxes of tluj Museo Casuccini wvvi 
found here. U'hose sphinxes, by the way, 
bear a remarkable resemblance to tliosi 
in the reliefs from the Doric tein])Ie of 
Assos, m)w in the Louvre.' Nothing is 
now to be seen but fragments of urns ol 
vinpo, Tn this circular tomb, as well as 
in the group of square chambers jui the 
saiiK* level, are mysterious dark passages oiiening in the walK. 
and exciting the astoiiishuu'iit and curiosity of the stranger. Of 
these more will be said anon. 

'riiere are four other groiq>s of tombs in this lower tier, 
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riivulsir tomb, maikcd e in the Plan. They 
vioie of very siiiiiilc character, of tvo cobnus 
only, rc«i and l)lack, and in an urchaiu 
btylc. See Jlull. Iinst. 1841, p. 10. 

The entiance to this tonih in by a broail 
rassage, or rather chamber, viith large 
ici-csses on cither hand, indicated in the 
riaii. but now hardly di.stingni»>liable. 

** For an account of these vafcs, some of 
Mliich were in the ai*chaic Ktrnscaii style, 
othera of the l>est Greek art, see ISull. Inst. 
1840, p. l‘J8. — Feueibach. At the en- 
trance to tbo round chamber was found 


part of a w inged lion, of in the nid't 
severely archaic style ; and such, it i'' 
thought, must Iiave surrounded this tuinuhi- 
in great niimliers, as at the Cucumell.i, ol 
Vulci. linll. Inst. 1841, p. 0. 

* The strong resemblance that the relief' 
from the said temple bear to works oi 
Etrusc.an art, is noticed by Texier, Asie 
Miiieure, p. 204. Tlie affinity m the 
figures reclining at a Uaiiqiiet, and in tin 
w ild beasts devouring their prey, is sti ikiiiir 
See Mon. lust. 111. tav. 84. 
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making twenty-five chambers in all, besides two \Yhicli are 

unfinished. 

On the tier above this are several tombs, some in groups, 
otliers single ,* two to the south seem to have been circular. The 
finest group is one of five square chambers opening to tlie south- 
east, whose walls retain traces of painting, now much injured. 
Here were discovered articles of great beauty and value tlie 
magnificent vase of the Judgment of Paris, wliich forms the gem 
of the Casuccini collection, found in one hundred and twenty 
minute pieces, now neatly rejoined— another vase on a smail 
bron/e stand or stool, A\ith legs like tliose sculptured on the 
couches of rock— a cinerary urn in the form of a male statue, 
with a moveable head as a lid — a few small articles of gold and 
jewellery, and some thin htmiiue of gold attached to the wall of 
one of the tombs, ns though originally lining it througln)ut. In 
two of these chambers oi)en small passages, like those in the 
lower tier.^ 

On the third and highest tic*r are three groups of tombs, 
one of ^^hich is supported by a column of rock; and here also 
\Nerc found articles of jewellery, and fragments of ])aintcd vases.''^ 

1 was grieved, on a recent visit to the Poggio (rajcdla, to find 
its sepulchres in a sad state of neglect and ruin. Most of the outer 
tombs are now encumbered with the tUhm of th(‘ir falhMi roofs, 
and lie open to the sky, so that it is not easy to recognise* them 
as marked in the Plan ; all traces of sculpture ami painting have 
been efiaced from the walls, and a little colouring and carving on 
the ceilings alone remain of the original decorations. 

The marvel and mystery of this curious hive of tombs an* the 
dark passages, A\hich have given rise to as much speculation as 
such obscurities are ever wont to excite, in works sej)]dchral or 
literaiy, ancient or modern, of Cheops or Coleridge. They are 
just large enough for a man to creep through on all fours. Here, 
traveller, if curious and enterprising, “you may thrust 3^0111* arms 
up to the elbows in adventures.’* Knter om; of tlie holes in the 
circular tomb, and take a ta2>er, either bet>\een your teeth, or in 


^ The ]nn;;cst of these ftiissages exteiuls 
to 3.* hraveut^ or G7 feet, and is not jet 
tolly cleared out. Anotlier passa^'e, whicli 
neaily 3 feet square, runs some distaiA:e 
in a straight line into the rock, and then 
meets a third, at right angles, which is 
btdl full of earth. 

As the tombs on tliia uiiper tier are in- 
VOL. ir» 


fenor to those below them, Abckcn suggests 
that they may ha\c been intended for tiic 
hla\cs nr deiHMuIcnts of the family. Ann. 
Inst. IS II, ]!. 32. I!ut the meanest toiiibs 
arc at the luise of the mound. Some have 
hccn in these a fourth tier, though they can 
hanlly bo said to be on a ditTerei^t level 
from the priucipid groux>s. 
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your fore-paw, to light you in j'our Nebueliadnezzar-like pro^riess 
You will find quite a lab^Tiiith in the heart of the mound, }ieiv 
the i)assage makes a wide sweep or cireuit, apparently at rainlom 
—there it bends back on itself, and forms an inner swe(‘p, leadiier 
again to the circular chamber — now it terminates abruptly, after 
a longer or shorter course, — and now, behold 1 it brings you to 
another tomb in a distant part of the hill. Observe, too, as you 
creep on your echoing wa}", that the passages sometimes rise 
sometimes sink, and rarely preserve tlie same level ; and tliat 
tliey occasionally swell out or contract, though generally regular 
and of uniform dimensions.^ 

What can these cun iaili mean? is a question everyone asks, 
but none can satisfactorily answer. Had they been beneath ji 
city, we should find some analogy between them and those often 
existing on Etruscan sites, not forgetting the Chipitol and Hock 
Tarpeian. Had they been beneath some temple, or oracnhir 
shrine, we might see in them the secret communications by which 
the machinery of jugglery was carried forward ; but in hnnbs— 
among the mouldering ashes of the dead, what i)urpost; conhl 
they have served ? Some have thought them part of a ri‘gnhn’l.\ 
planned labyrinth, of which the circular tomb was the ct‘nlri‘ or 
nucleus, formed to preserve the remains and treasure then* 
deposited from i)rofauation and pillage.^ Jlut surely they would 
not then make so many superfluous means of access to tlic 
chamber, when it already had a regular (‘iitrance. Moreover, the 
smallness of the passages — never more than three feet in licight, 
and two in Avidth, as small, in truth, as could well be nnule l)\ 
the hand of man, which renders it dillieult to thread them on all 
fours ; the irregularity of their level ; and the fact that one h.is 
its opening just beneath the ceiling, destroying the beauty of thi* 
walls, Avhich Avere painted Avith dancing figiii’es, and that another 
actually cuts through one of the rock-heAvn couches — forbid us to 
suppost! they were designed for regular communication, or Averc 
constructed throughout on any determined sA’stem. In truth, tbe 
latter facts Avould seem to shoAV that in tliose cases, at least, they 
must IniAT been of suhsequent construction to the tombs. Could 
they then liavc been formed either by the hurroAt ings of some animal, 
or by former plunderers of the tombs in their search for treasures? 

I 

* For plans fif the several stories in this plates arc by Af. Gmner, the ncU-ltnown 
tumulus, ami foi illimtrations of the ai-ticles artist. The plan given at page 351 in fr»i» 
fouiiil in till* tomhs, see tha beautiful work that work. 

of l)r. Ur.iuii cited abo\c. The plans and " Feuerbach, Bull. Inst. 1841, p- 8. 
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To tlie first it iliay be safely objected that these passancs ,uv 
too laif^e, and in ^^eneral too regnbir. In one o^ tlie toinh^ in 
the Tipper tier, however, are certain passages too small to admit a 
man, and therefore in all probability forme<l by some animal. I 
karned from the peasants who dwell at the foot oi' the hill, that 
badgers have been killed liere. On the roofs of several of the 
chambers, wliich [ was told had he(‘n found choktsl ^^ith (‘arth, I 
<.hserved the marks of that animal’s claws. lint it is impossibh* 
to believe that these labyrintliine passagi-s lia\e been made by 
that or any other qiiadriiped. 

It is more easy to believe that they \i,\\o been formed in by- 
gone researches for bui-ied treasure.* 'I’hat iho Um\h< havi* bi'cn 
^.peiied in past ag(*s is OAident from tlu* state in which they ven* 
discovered, from the broken irntteiy and urns, and from tin* 
]>iec('s of a vase being found in separate chambers.' V<‘t in 
g.'ia ral th(*re is too niitcli rcgiilaritv about them, Ibr tin* work of 
careless excavators. In one instance. ind(‘<*d, in tin* second 1i(*r, 
there is a passage of v(*rv careful and curious formation, wliich 
i^radually diminishes in si/e as it ixmetrates the hill, not regularly 
tapi i’ing, but in successive stag(*s — nuufud co/ayioxcrc pun is — likc> 
llic tubes ot ail opc*!! t(*lesco])(*. From a car(*fnl examination of 
ihe riuitrnli in this liill, all of whicli I p(*netrate<l, J cannot but 
icLiard th(*m as generally evincing d<*sign : In*i(* and lln i’i* ai’e 
lrac(*s ot accidental or random exca\ation, such as tin* openings 
mto tin* tombs w’hich stnul tln*ir sMinnetry; but these, I think, 
<hd not form part < if the original construction; the> miisl ha\(‘ 
been made by tin* I’itlers carrying <in tin* iiassages which were left 
:!s < nl-(h'-s(ics . ' 

A\ hat the design of this lahyrinth may have been T cannot 
''iirmise. Analogy do(*s not assist us here. Ti’iie, tin* (irotta 
della Jlegiiia at T<»scanelhi has somewhat kindreil passai^es, 
^Imugh to a much smaller extent; but these are in\oh<(l in 


^ JliH was Altokcn's more aij'ostcd 
•■I'Jiiinii (Mittrlital ]). ‘Jt-n, Jiii.I tli.it of 
-'•i' i!i also (.Mon Ineil ]i JJ'iro. 

flu* i'nid and ifM film v discovcied must 
line oveilookoil ny^tlif tiist iillfi'^, 

•*' i> "(inictiinrs tlic lasc— aitiLlfS of gir.it 
'-‘liin lioing found ufcimionally auiong tlic 
’"'•'fPUtll. ' * 

llio jiassagc which connects the cir- 
itl.ii chainbcr with the gronp to the west, 
''■•1-0^ s very suddenly as it aiiiimaches the 


a|teitni(’, \Uiii h ‘■•'cjif. i.f ninic cm id date, 
in thf I IK ul.ti ( li.iioltfi, one (>]i(iiing j.s 
icmil.ii, .mil mollicr f|intu iiiegiilar ^(t 

III iiiii* «.i'''* it H tlii‘ iifatf't .imi iiioii 
d«M iih*ill\ .11 tdn i.il pas'-.i^rt. i||i,„i^rii 

the lii'iH li. Al.iy not the haw; 

Immij foinicd hvfitrr ceitain ot tin- loiuliis ' 
,M,i\ IIm'/ not li.ive foniicd |i.iit of tlo* 
oiijinal wjiiihliiu in ronnection with tli ■ 
ciKiilar rh.miber, and h.i\c heeu cut into 
liy tin* 'vulj'f'[uent exc.avation of otlier 

tliynilrf'i w J , . . 
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equal obscurity ; and in one of the mounds at Monteroni tliero 
were found cunicuU of this description, though leading not from 
the tomb, but from the grand entrance-passage."’ There seems 
to be little analogy with the system of vertical shafts and 
horizontal ways which exist in the same tumulus at Monteroni 
ill the necropolis of Fercnto, and in the Capitoline. There is 
more apparently with the subten-anean passages beneath Chinsi ; 
still more with the Buche de’ Saracini at Volterra ; but those are 
of most doubtful antiquit}'’, origin, and purpose, and prubahlv 
not sepulchral. Nor can any affinity be discovered to the 
catacombs of Rome, Naides, and other idaces in Italy and Sicily. 
Future researches, either by clearing out these passages ^\llc•r(‘ 
tliey are now' blocked up, or by analogous discoveries, may 
possibly throw' some light on the mystery. 

We have now' seen the existence of something very like a 
labyrinth in the heart of an Fitriiscaii sepulcliral tumulus, and 
have thus established, by analogy, the characteristic truth i»f 
\’’arro’s description, as regards the substructions of Porsena’s 
nionumeiit. I would, liow'cver, go no further. I would not 
infer, as some have done, that this tumulus of Poggio (lajcllii 
may be 'the very sepulchre of that hero. The circular, instosul of 
the square basement, and the comparatively late date of its 
decorations and contents are opposed to such a conclusion.^' Y(‘t 
its vast extent, and the richness of its furniture, mark it as tin* 
burial-place of some of the ancient iiriiices of Clusium ; and its 
discovery, after so many ages of oblivion, encourages the hop«‘ 
that some kindred monument may yet be found, which may 
unhesitatingly be pronounced the original of Varro’s description.* 

Be this hoiie realised or not, the memory of Porsena and 
Airtues is beyond decay. It rests not on mausoleum or “ star-}- 
pointing pyramid,” w’hicli without that ‘'monument more dinable 
than brass,” are frail and perishing records of human greatness; 
for as an old writc'r quaintly observes, “ to be but iiyrnmidally 
extant is a fallacy in duration.” 

•' Al)cken {Mittelitalicn, p. 24*2) s«])poNe» 
tlicNe to Ikivu Iicen the work of former 
riflei’s. 

• This is alwo Ahokcii's opinion. Mit- 
telitiUicn, p. *245. 

” Tlicre ii!i another similar, but ]<ar{(er 
hill, not far off, called Poggio di San Tuolo, 
which tradition lias marked as the de- 


positoiy of ancient treasui-cs. Fiagnicnt- 
of massive masonry also seem to inda.itc 
the basement olt a sepulchral tuimilii'- 
Here is a most promising field for mi»1i 
researches. I’mt no excavations have bm* 
jcl made ; and are not likely to be m.iilt* 
as long as the mound remains in 
hands of ts present proprietors. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LV. 

XuTK. — L a Its PoitsKXA. 

I.ais is an Ktrusoaii pnvnomen, supposed to be si^’iiilieant <.f rank and 
iliiiiiity, as Klnisean princes seem alwaxs t(» Imve bad Ibis name— Lars 
|»,.i>«‘iia, Lais ToluiiiniuH — ji title of liononr, equivalent to thnninus. Miilb'r 
Ktiiisk. L ]>. 405. TIu; fact of its beiiif* Ibe ai»pellalion also (»f lb(‘ boiisebold 
diitiis of tbe Etriiseans favours tins \ iew. Vet tbe fn-.pient oednieiiee of 
tills name, 01 its \aiieties, Lart, or^J^aitb, in sepiilebial inseriplions, si'iaiis 
to (lepiive it of any peenlqu- dignity, and to show tliat it was used by peopb* of 
\.iiionselassesiiiKtriiscan society. Terbaps tlie distinction diawn b\ tbegiain- 
iii.iiians is correct - dliat Lar, Laris, was sigmlieant of deil\, and Lars, laiilis. 
^\as tbe Ktriiscan pnvnouLfn, The Konians, lio\\c‘\cr, wlio toid^ both from tbe 
Kfmsc.ms, seem to bav(‘ used tlicm imbirerently. Mallei, I. p. |0«. Tima 
we find a J.ar Jlermiiiius, consul in tbe vear .‘Itu;. Li^. III.(;;>. Tbe obi 
jialiieian {ims Lartia deiivcd its nann‘ from Lais, jnsl as main olber gentile 
iMines A\eie formed from Lai’s in supposed b^ Lan/i (II. p. ■itKl) 
to signify bat it is more generally believed to be eipiivaleiit to 

“loid;” ainl it IS even maintained that tbe Knglisb woid is deiived from 
till* Ktiiiscan. Some tak<* Lars tola* of Telasgic oiigni, fiom (be amdog> of 
Laiisva, <langbt<T of JVbisgns ; and otbeis seek its somce in tbe IMnenieian. 
Ilouevei that be, it can at b‘ast, with all its di‘i i\ ati\ es, Im‘ (laeed with 
<Mtainly to tbe Ktiiiscan. 

Toiseiia is often <*all(‘d King of (’liisiiim, or of Klimia. I‘lin\ (11.54), 
lio\Ne\er, s<*eniM to call bim King of Volsinii. lie was jnopeil) cbiel 
laiiMino of Clusiiim, and “ King of Etniria” only in xiitm* of eommanding 
tiu* loices of tbe ('onfedoiatjon. 

Tile name is spelt both J*orsena and INuseima, but m any east*, tbiiiks 
Niibidir (I. }i[i. .000, 541), the ])eiiiiltimate is long, fiom the analogy of 
< llier Ktiiiscan gentile names — \'ilii'ima, Kiginma, Peipeim.i, Spmimia ; and 
lio jMonomices Maitial guilty of a “ dei'ided bbmdei ’’ m slioi teiiing tin* 
Jm nidtimate 

Ticrc quaiii pntnit contcinto Miieius lyrie, 

JIanc spcctiuu iiMiium i'ursen.i non ^lotuit. 

Kl.ig. i. HJ. 

Aietina iiiiiiiK nc spemas vnsa, inoneiiois, 

Lautus fiat Tu.si.iM Tursuiia fiitililuis. 

Kpi^j. M\. ys, 

i'Oid Macaulay, ill his admirable “ La^s of Ancient home ” (p. 41), justly 
■'I'>‘''tions the right of Niebuhr or any other moib'in to jiiononm'e on tbe 
quantity of a >vord w'bich “Martial must have uttered and beaid uttered a 
Innnlrcd times before J^e left sebool and cites Iloiace (Kpod. XVI. 4) and 
♦'^iliiis Italiciis (Vlll. .Tdl, 480) in <’orroboration iif that poet, (’ompare, Sil. 
^od. X. 484^ The following piose-wiitds, tbongb their antboiity cannot 
alhet the (iiiantity, also siiell it “ Horseiia.” — Liv. II. 0; (.'icero, jiro Se\t. 21 ; 
1. 10; Val. ^Max. III. 2, 2; Tacit. IIi.st. 111. 72. Un the olber hand 
is the great authority of Virgil (..Kii. Vlll. 04lJ) — 


Ncc non Tarquinium ejcctum rorsenna jubebat ; 
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followed by Claudinii (in Kutrop. T. 444) 

Qua\siit, et tantom fluvio Porscnna rciQotiis— 

by Pliny (If. 54; XXXIV. 13, 39; XXXVI. 19), aMcl vSeneca (Epist. r.i). 
Ilciicf. V. Ill), Inr the of the penultimate — Porsciin.i. IMnt iid, 

(Jhjl)licolji) also has Ilnpa-^vas, and IHon^'sius (V. 21) Hopaims. Sri\ii^ (,,p 
i^^n. VIII. (140) indeed asseits that Yiigil added an u for the sake (.f tl,. 
metre, as tin' ]»eimltiniat«* is short. Now, thou‘,di Lord Macaulay u.is .,t 
libert}’^ to adopt eithiT mode, I believe him to be lip^ht in his cIiokc oi 
I*(»rsena ; not on aeeonnt of Sei^dus’ assertion, or because the aiillionlv df 
Horace, Maitial, and Silius Italieus outweighs that of Virgil and Cl.nnlian 
but because it is nuire agreeable to tlu‘ genius of the Etiusean laugn.i;;.'. 
which gives us ‘‘ Pursna,” as its ecpiivalent (ut nupni^ p. .338) ; ami imnI 
HO the “Ceiena” of the Ktruseans was written Ciceina or Ca‘einna lt\ tlu' 
loUiiaiiy. 
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Alolta tenent auti«iii:i, vclustii. 

Knnii><. 

— 

Inclitij cJ or n'i; quasi il idhiio oviiri). 

Auiosro 

Tirr. lulls to the west and noiili-west of (.'Iniisi aro rich in 
Ktruscau n*nialns. 'Idio several towns of C<‘tona, Ssirteaiio, 
I'hiiniciano and Montepuleiano are supposed, from tlie positions 
t]i(‘\' occupy, and the mines of ancient wealtli around tlunn, not 
from any extant remains (»f fortilicatums, to indicatis the sitt‘s of 
so many Etruscan cities. It is certain at least that in tlu*ir 
cm irons are ancient cemeteries yieldinj^ the most archaic relics 
of Etruscan times, lie wlio visits Chiusi should not (unit to 
extend his tour to these towns, for th(‘y are all N\itliin a trilling 
distance of tliat city, and of each other ; and should lu* feel little 
interest in their anti(piities, In* cannot fail to l>e delij^hled ^\ith 
the »lorious scenery around them. lie may make the tour of 
the whole in a day, tliou‘’li the roads in parts stand much in 
need of repair. 

Cetona is only five or six miles from Chiusi to the south-west 
— a clean little town, and a picturesque, on an olive-clad height, 
with a ruined castle of feudal times lowering above it. It has 
a decent inn in the Piazza, the “ Locanda del JiCone,” kept hy 
Ciovanni and Pasquale Davide. 

The Etruscan antiquities now visible at Cetona are all in tlie 
possession of the Terrosi family. The collection was originally 
made by the late Cavaliere Giambattista 'I’errosi, who drew most 
of his treasures from a spot called TjC Cardetelle, in the valh*y ol 
the Astrone, half way between Chiusi and Cetona. Since his 
death no steps Avere taken for many yetirs to increase the collec- 
tion, but his son. Signor Giiilio, has recently made some most 
valuable additions to it. 
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The collection is not large, but very select. Here are some 
beautiful specimens of tlie black pottery of this district — the tall 
cock- crested jars, yhco/H/'t, and other articles in the old rigid stvlp 
of Gliisian art ; among which a fine goblet of the rare form calicd 
carchesion, with a band of figures in relief, is conspicuous. Idu re 
are painted vases also, chiefiy in the archaic style, with lliKk 
figures on a red ground. 

In this collection are two cineraiy urns of nuicli interest. ( )m>, 
on which a female figure, in hand, reclines on a ciisliiou 

that was once coloured blue, bears in the relief below an armed 
warrior, seized by two figures in human shape, but with the heads 
of a pig and of a ram. A female figure stands behind him, and 
brandishes a serpent over his h.^ad, while another woman, \\h()se 
attributes mark Iku* also as a Fury, stands at the opposite end of 
tlie scene. A second warrior is sinking to the ground in death. 
We may recognise in this scene the attempted enclmntment 
of Ulysses by Circe, — a rare subject on Etruscan urns. I’lit* 
drapery on the figures bears traces of colour.^ 

'J’lic otinu* urn is one of the best preserved Etruscan monmnents 
of this character t remcmbcT to have seen. The relief shows a 
female figure without wings, but witli a liammcr and the other 
usual attributes of a demon, sitting on an altar, with licr arm 
about a naked youth. On each side a man, with a Vhrygiaii cup 
and a chhmyn on his shoulders, threatens with drawn how 
the life of tlie youth. A child sits weeping at the foot of 
the altar, and a woman in an attitude of grief, with hands 
clas2icd on her laj), sits on the other side of the demon. It is 
difiicult to exidaiii this scene. It may represent the slaughter 
of reiielope’s suitors — the chaste queen being portrayed in the 
sitting and sorrowing female, if tliis be not Euiycleia, her nurse ; 
the two archers being Ulysses and Telemacliiis.® 

The interest of this urn lies not so much in the subject of the 
relief, as in its high state of preservation, and its j^eculiar adorn- 
ments. The necklace, chajilet, zone, and anklets of the Lnsa 
* are gilt ; so also the chaplet of the youth, and the I*Iirygian caps 


* Illiistmtions of the iirii are given in 
Ann. Inst. 1842, tav. d’Agg. D. ; and by 
Micali, Mon. Ined. tav. 49: For notices, 
SCO Ann. Inst, 1842, p. 47 (llraun) ; 

Inst. 1842, p. 18 ; 1843, p. Cl (IJraun). 

* This is .Braun's oinniou (Ann. Inst, 
loc. cii.). He acknowledges that Teleina- 
chus is not so re])rescnted hy Homer, hut 
Etruscan veraions of Greek myths generally 


differ more or less from those which aiu 
received. Ho elsewhere suggests that the 
she>(lemon on tlie altar may ho inteniletl 
for Proserpine, but uho the youth umlcr 
lies protecting arm may he, and wluit the 
child weeping at her feet may mean, he is 
at a loss to conjecture. This urn is 
trated by Mi(‘ali, Mon. Ined. tav. 49 ; Ann. 
Inst. 1842, tav. d'Agg. E. 
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of tlie warriors ; and the drapeiy of the whole is coloured a rich 
Purple. The recumbent figure on the lid is that of an (dderly 
i!i!in with a fine head, and his chaplet of oak-leaves, his long anil 
tliick torque, his signet-ring, and the vase in his hand, are all 
oilt ; while the cushion on which he reclin(‘s and tlie draptu-y on 
liis person are purple. These colours were j)(*rfectly fresli uhen 
tlie urn was discovered, and w'ere set out by tlie pure white 
;did)aster of the monument, which has now lost somewhat of Ha 
lailliaiicy. The effect of tlie whole is still very rich ; and as the 
sculpture is not pf a high order, the colour does not impair the 
ideality. Tt is perhaps the best sp(‘cimen of polychroiny, applied 
to sculpture, that is to be seen in Ktriiria. 

Ihit the gem of this collection is an ivory cup, coverc'd uith 
iiivliaic and most interesting rtditds. It was found in a tomb 
\\lthin an isolated mound in the Fodere I'ania, about three miles 
si.iith of Chiusi. The tomb Avas hollowial in the n)ck as usual, 
but instead of a pillar or column in the midst, it ha(i a short wall 
left in the rock, Avhich divided it into two ehamlau’s, leaving a 
passage between them at tlie inner end. fn one chamber was a 
rock-hewn bench, yet on this lay no sareojihagns or nni, hut on 
till* ground IndAveen it and the partition wall uere tlu* nunaiiis of 
a body, stretched on bronze plates, fastiuied together by nails in 
tlie earliest style of metal Avork, adorned Avith (igiirt's and dowers 
ill relief, and resting on a grating of iron rods. This Avas sup- 
pos('d by the diseov’erers of the tomb to he a iiavcuiieiit of liron/e,’ 
and it Inis also been cited as a proof that tin* ancients siunetinu's 
lined the Avails of their tombs Avitlr metal plates ; ‘ hut to nn* it 
appears far more jirobable that it Avas the bii-r of liron/c' on Avhieh 
tlie corpse Avas conA'oyed to the sepulchre, and on i\hich it Avas 
tliere left. It Avas found in fragments and laid doubtless liecn 
‘■riislied by the previous riders of the tomb, avIio bad entered 
tlirougli a hole in the roof. From the dt‘sei’iption \n(‘ have of it 
It was apparently \’ery similar to the bron/e bier in the llegulini- 
thdassi tomb, at Cervetri.*'* In tbe sann* tomb in the Pania 
l^^dere Avere found a very large pot or olht of l)r()n/e, 30 inches 


^ They may have remembered the 
fiaris 5v of Jlomer, II. i. 42(i ; mv. 173 ; 
’•‘I- \iii. 4. 

* bull. Inst. 1874, p. 205. llelhig cites 
b"-* Canoiiico Biogi, as authoiity for the 
tliat in his excavations in 1873 near 
t "nte Kolella, in the neigh hourhocKl of 
^ luiisi, he found a tomb similar in con- 


<>tin<ti<iii to this, ami IIikmI with hron/e 
jil.itc.s to the height ot In inches from the 
ginuml. 111 the (Jininhet which c()rittiin(‘d 
the leiiiains of the ileee.i-'Cil. In the I'oggio 
(lajella thin Imnlme of gold weie found 
ailheiiiig to the w'alls of one of the tomb*'. 
V/*/f hUin'd, j». 353. 

* See Vol. I. p. 2f)7. The bier in the 
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in diameter, and 27 height, also of plates hammered and 
fastened together with nails, in the earliest style of metal- work 
called sphirchtout and within it, another jmt of different forn[ 
but of similar coiistriictioii, which contained human aslus 
together with many leaves of gold, as if a wreath of that metal 
had been d(‘posited on tlie remains. In the outer vase was found 
a beautiful y//# a /ft of pale gold, adorned with filigree work. 

The ivory cup was found upset in the middle of the tomb. U 
is of cylindrical form, being cut from that portion of a task next 
the root, where the tusk is thickest and hollow. It is iicnih 
8 inches iu height, and from 6 to in diameter, and its outir 
surface is carved with reliefs of figures and other ornamenls m 
alternate bands, four of the former and five of the latter. Thu 
style is very areliaic and oriental, and the figures closely rosemhle 
those st«mi)ed on the very early vases of bncchero. The (mii» \v.\s 
lost its hottom, and is very imperfect, portions of it hedng hrokcii 
or having rotted away, and the. outer crust, on whieli tlie ri‘li»l'> 
are carved, having peeled off in parts. 

The upper band is coniposod of Assyrian lotus-flowers, nprij’lit 
and invoi'ted alternately. In the second hand is a vessel, with 
a man at tlio lielm, tlie sail wrapped rotund the yard, and an 
amphora on each side of the mast. Two men raising tlioir arin^ 
w'itli lively gesticulations are approaching the ship, folltn\ed lo a 
big ram, cajiTying a man who clings to him beneath his belly. 
Here occurs a gaj); and then follows another ram, also carry- 
ing a man in the same position. This scene clearly ri'iircsciit^ 
lllysses ami liis companions escaping from the cave of IV'ly- 
phemus, and is of great interest, for it is very.raro to iind eYeut^ 
from the Greek heroic cyde illustrated on J^itruscaii monunicnl^ 
of so archaic a period. T'lic third hand contains floral oniamenl>. 
In the fourth you see a hhja wdtli its driver, and a warrior in tin- 
act of moiiiitiiig the car ; follo>ved b}" three more ■warriors, all 
with Coriiiihiaii helmets, spears, and Argolic bucklers, and hy 
a youth on liorsehack. Then, after a gap, come four w'omeii, all 
iu tahiric chitones, and witJi their hair lianging in long phut'' 
almost to their ankles, and ending' in a tassel ; each with both 
hands on her bosom. An armed man kneels before them iu the 
attitude of a suppliant. After another gap, is a siihulo, phiyiiu; 
his pipes, as he turns to soiu6 warriors behind him. The fiflli 

Cervetri tomb was fonneil u£ s-tiips of hronxo nailed together, and supported by iron-r*"!’ 
crossed m a lattu'e-work. This of Chiubl crossing each other at light angles. huU 
is said to have been foimcil of lung plates vrerc adorned in a bimilar manner. 
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], ,111(1 shows ornaments like pdUe, or Amazonian shields. Tlie 
Mxth is romposed of figures, some human, some nivthical— a 
iiiiiii (»n horseback, a female centaur, draped to her heels— the 
bam l and liiiid-quailers of a horse being attached to the body (»f 
ji woman — a bull with a single horn, a hippogritf, and several 
lions. 'File eighth band had also fanciful animals; and the 
^uvciith and ninth showed floral ornaments.® 

Another relic of classical anthpiity at Cetona is a statue of 
iiijirhlc, of life-size, discovered among some Jloman ruins near 
tlic town. It represents a philosopher or poet, sitting, half 
(lrjii)t‘d, in an attitude of contemplation, and is ovidiMitly of 
liDiaan times.” It is in the jmssession of Signor (ligli. 

It Cetona be an ancient site, we have no clin* to its original 
iiiime ; the earliest record we have of it being in the thirteenth 
« ciliary of our era.^ 

From (Vtona to Sarteano th(T(‘ are but four miles, and thi^ 
road is full of beauty. It a.sc(*nds a stei'p and lofty height 
covered with wood broken by houlders of trav(‘i’lin(‘, and from 
the summit commands a magnificent view over the val(‘ of the 
Cliiiiiia — Cetona nestling at the foot of the mountain which b(‘ars 
iK name, a mighty mass of hanging woods, in winter all robed in 
snow La rieve with its twin towiTs, like horns bristling from 
the la’ow of the long dark hills Avhich stndch iij) from tin* south 
— Clinisi, nearer the eye, on a rival yet lower height — tin* inter- 
ning valley, with its gny and brown carpet of olive and oak 
Woods— the lakes gleaming out bluely in the distance — and the 
•^now} Apennines billowing along the horizon. 

^aiteaiio stands on the hrow' of an elevated plah^aii, over- 
liangiiig th(* valley of the Chiana. It lies tivt* miles from Chiusi 
to ih(} west, and the road is excellent. About half-way is a hill, 
‘■idled J\)ggio Alontolo, wdiere painted tombs ai*e said to ha\e 
Ijccii discovered. Sarteano is a place of some importance, thlly as 

Lii !i further (losci iption nf this cnji, In this mount. liii, si}*' Rtpctli, wu fiml 

■mil (ii tilt! toiiil) m mIiuIi it vas foiiml, xjnfietl tliu Kihh* of .f.iuus, who looks with 

I„st. ]s74, ]»ii. 203-210, Ilelhig. oiu; f.us* at the i colons of Vuhan, with tlm 
•hill Inst. 1S13, p. 1;VJ. other at tliu u'.iliii of Xciitiiiio ; for lhon;'h 

l‘'‘l>t‘tti, I. ]i. 678. For uoticcs of the it ii.ses in tho luiilst of lulls co\crcil with 
'•uliri fvc.ujitions on this site set* liull. iii.iiine .suhskini c.s, it vent on o\eiy 

oi''t IS'JH, j,_ -(). 2.S42, j». 17. At Piilaz- * nicletoHiili»huii'oiis>.ipoiiis.iml hotsiirm;is, 
^'me, sjv miles sniith of Cetona, many whitli h.i\o completely ineinste»l its bise ; 
relies have hecn disc iveieJ. while at a few' milc.s’ distance, rise the 

^li'iite Cetona uses 1957 hi'arna^ nr la\a-eone of Ihulit of.iiii ami the tiiuhite of 
•'mt ViGivug. , 
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large as Chiusi, siirawtided by walls of the middle ages. Tj,. 
inn, ** Locanda d’ltalia,” kei)t by Lucrezia Vnnnetti, is tolerable 
for a town so little frequented by foreign travellers; y(q tliU 
range of hills is niucdi i-esorted to by the Tuscans in the li„t 
season, both as a retreat from tlie burixiiig heat of the li)\\ 
grounds, and for the sake of its mineral waters. 

At Sarteano there are two fnvi of interest to the antiquary-- 
tlie collections of the Cavaliere Bargngli and of Signor Faiiello 
Fanolli. 

The former of these gentlemen has some qlioice urns, found 
on his estate at a sjjot called Le Tonibe, near the banks of tlie 
Astrone. 

One represents in its relief Hippolytus attacked by the st a- 
biill which Neptune sent against him, and wdii<'li caused Ins 
liorses to take fright, S(3 that they daslied him and bis cliariot to 
l^ioces — 

littore ciiPiiim 

Kt jiivtiiicui monatris pavitli cffiulero marinis. 


A she-demon or Fury, holding a torch, bestrides the hdlcii 
youth, and a warrior seems about to attack lieu*, sword in luiiid. 
This urn is polychrome — the iiesh of the men, the horses, the 
dame of the torcli, are all red ; the F iiry’s hair is brown ; the 
drapery, the shield, and other parts of the relief bear tra(‘cs of 
yellow'. 

Inhere is a very good urn with the trite subject of Ktcoch's and 
Polyneicos. The moment, as usual, is chosen when the brother'' 
are giving eacli other the death-w’ouiid. A Fury riislies betuc« n 
them, not to sci)arate them, but to indicate her triumph o\(‘r 
both ; she sets her foot on an altar hi the midst, and cxtiiigiiish«‘> 
her torch. She has blue wings, with a large eye in each, siiinll 
wings also on lier brows, a serpent tied round her neck, and rod 
buskins. Tlie armour and W'eapons also of the w'arriors an* 
iminted. Beside the fisual recumbent dgure on the lid, wliioli 
is here a man wearing a long yellow' tonpie, this urn has a Httlo 
<diild also, caressing its father. 

Another relief represents Orestes in Taiiris ; and indicates the 
discovery by Iphigeneia, that the stranger slie is about to sacritioe 
to Artemis, is her ow’ii brother. Orestes, naked, sits weeping 
the altar; she, also naked, staftds leaning on bis shoulder m 
deep dejection. Pylades is being bound by an armed man, to he 
subjected to the same, bloody rite ; and two Lasas, one at each 
end, till up tlie scene. The execution of this relief is excellent. 
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Another scene, where two young warriors are slaying an old 
inaui anil seizing a maiden, may represent the deatli of rrijim 
jiiul rape of Cassandra. A female demon, witli toreli and buskins, 

in at tlie death. 

These urns, with otliers, twent\'-four in all, ^\ere found in one 
twiiih, and the inscriptions show them to belong to the fauiily of 
“ Ci'Minn:.” ^ The door of the tomb was closi‘d b}" a large tile, 
bt'sn ing the same name ; it is preserved in this collection, 'i’he 
^lis(•o^ery of a sepulchre of this family in the neighbourhood lias 
KmI some to regard Sarteano as the site of the ancient Caniars, 
but on no valid ground, for Cervetri might with as much reason be 
supposed the site of Taniuinii, because the tomb of the 'raninins 
IS in its necroiiolis. ‘ Yet the very archaic character of the 
pottery found in the tombs of Sarteano jiroves the existence of 
Mtrnscan habitation here at a remote period.- 

In the Casa Jlargagli you see the fruit of som<‘ ri'cent excava- 
tions in tlic Podere Bacciacciano, about one mile to the north, 
^\hicll prove the existence of a necropolis of very early date, 
resembling that of the Poggio Kenzo, at Chinsi. 'J’lie tombs 
were sometimes in the form of wells, lined with small stones 
without cement, more often mere holes in the earth, cjintaining a 
l:irge pot, or ossuary, wrought with the baud, iu anIucIi \\(‘re 
deposited the ashes and hones of the dead. As at Koggio Ihmzo^ 
one of the two handles of the pot was always found broken. 
While the cinerary pots from that necropolis are olten decorated 
with geometrical patterns, these of Sarteano are in general per- 
tWtlv plain, and therefore may be regardetl as of liigher antiquity. 
In shape these pots resemble the cinerary \ases found at \'ilhi- 
nova, the earliest cemetery of IVlsina, or ancient Bologna, 
kike them also they wore generally covered witli a putrnt or cup 
"t terra-cotta, inverted, one of wdioso liandhs w’as invariably 
iaoken. The position of the pots was generally maiked by 
iirciilar disks of sandstone, from 8 to ‘28 inches in diameter, with 
upper surface slightly conical, which lay a foot or more above 
the pot. Sometimes there W’as more than one oi these disks over 
^ cinerary vase. 'J1ie little c-ups and jiots found grouped around 
tile central one, are all of the same primitive eharai tor, wdth the 
exception of three fragments Avhich sliow I’cddish brown stripes 

^ The name is found also with the in- • read Camars. S.ig;;io, II. pp. 37fi, 30U, 43 1. 
lic\iuus of Curacresa., Curaeiuaa, Cunieninia. * For notices of the uiiis in the Museum 
Lanzi gives other Etruscan sepulchnil in- IJargagli, see Bull. Inst. 1836, pp. 30—32 
"J’riptions with the names of Camarina, (Sozzi) ; 1843, pp. 151-2 (Braun). 

*yMWnPa._ and (I'iimua. wliinli lost he wnuhl 
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on a pale yellow In the cinerary* pots, mixed it h ih, 

bones and aslies, were found various objects in hnm/.v—n),,,},, 
bracelets, hair-pins, chains, buttons, and cresceiit-sliaia'd kuiv<x 
supposed to have been razors. There were also found Kni\,.> ..t 
iron, lance-hcads, and Jihiihe of the same metal; tojvctlicr uit), 
spindles of terra-cotta; beads of coloured f?hiss, and of ainker, 
wliicli latter soon fell to dust on exposure to the atmospluM-c.^ 
There was formerly a collection of vases in the l>os^^ ssion 
Dr. Jlorsclli, some painted, but the greater part of tln in .jf tin 
black ware of this district; but since his deajtli they liavc Imch 


sold.'' 

I’he collection t)f Signor Lnngliiiii has also been 
since his death. It contaim^d many vases, both (Iri'ck mikI 
Ktruseaii. The most remarkable were two of tlrose tall and M*n 
rare vast's, sometimes called holmi, but more correctly Irhric^, mImhI 
three feet high, and composed of a bowl-shaped \asc, if^tiii'^ <>ii 
a stand. AVhetlier for containing the ashes of the dead, or f..i 
perfumes I cannot toll; but the lid was pierced for tlie vsn\\)c oi 
the rfllnrhnn. One of Iht'se vases was paiiitt'd ^\itli nnnicroiis 
figures of men and animals in separatt* bands; the oIIk'I* was ,.l 
bhick ware with decorations in relief. Doth were of very l aiiy date. 

Dut the most singular article in this collt'ction was an uin <>t 
stone in the form of a little temple or small dog-kennt'l, vitli a 
high-pitched roof. Kach side displayed a scene in low Hat ivIk f. 
First was u dcatli-hed— tiie t'orpse covered witli the sliroiid— 
children on their knees in attitudes of giief— wailing-woin.'ii 
tearing their haiv—aiihuhnc^ drowning their cries vitli tlu- 
double-pipes. On tlie opposite sid(‘ >\as a racii of irnia-, or 
three-horse chariots ; and at the ends were bauqiicting-scenes- 
the feasting and sports atteuding the funei-al. On tlu* ridge oi 
the roof at each end was a lion eoucliaiit--the symbolic gnardiaus 
of the ashes. The urn rested on the bodies of two bulls )Mtli 
human, or rather limns’ heads, representing cither river-gods, or, 
mure probably, Dacchiis Hebon, 

Sjmibovcnuiuc vinim, seraivirumriiie bovem. 


® Dr. Ilclbig ileclaics tluvt these flag- 
incuts bear a rcscinbUiicc to the i»otteiy 
foiinil in the Acropolis of Athens, umlcr 
the bastion of Ciiiion, to tliat of Oyprn.s, 
hnil also to that found under the iK!poriin» <i£ 
the Alban Lake. Dull. Inst. lS7r», p. 234, 
* See a letter from Signor P. Dargagli to 
Count Gozzadini, in hia Scavi ArnoaUH 


® Tlici-cueie foiincrly in tlii** oolh'^bfn 
some l»e:iutifiil Miscs Mith nn tholo^'n .il 
subjccta ; also a seat or ciumiIl* rh.ur "t 
pottery, with bas-reliefs, much reborn 1*1 mj: 
‘ the Iwautiful marble throne of tl»«' 
Gorsiiii at Rome. For notices of the IVn-cla 
eollectiou, Jis it uas, see Dull. lu'^t. 
pp. 148, 14‘>, 153. 

i^.Thcae„hcads are, like, that shoyn m t it 
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Uionninent is an excellent specimen' of tlie very early and 
scAeivly archaic style of Ktniscan sculpture." 

j^i.'iior Kanello laiielli is lord of tlie ruined caNtle, which 
,.r,>\\us the steep cliff overlian^iiif( the town of Sarteaiio. It >\as 
pivM-ntcd to his ancestors some eenturiis sinc(' hy oiu* of the* 
Ah'ihei, for services rendered to tin* 'ruscan State. ITeri' he 
dwells, not in the cruinhlin*' and pictun‘s([U(‘ kee]), l)ut in a 
li,,use he has recently built within the walls on tlu‘ only spot not 
civercd hy the grove of ilex, which now tills the casth'-courl. 
Ho i»>ssesses some good Pltriisean l)ron/(*s, mirrors, yM/er<e wilh 
liMurcd handles, many idols of various si/<‘s and merit, pottiay of 
ImrciH'i'O, a few painted vases, coins, etc. But he is partienlarly 
iirh in J'ltruscan samtheif some of them mtv rlioice; ami he has 
jdso some good intaglios. 

So rich is the soil around Sarteano in l*!trus<-an treasures, that 
ill the ordinary processes of agricultun* artiedes are often brought 
to light and the proj)rietors of land come into tlie ])ossession of 
iiiiti(puti(‘S without the trouble of res(*ar<*li. 4'liis necropolis is 
Imnlly less abundant in bronzes than in jiottery. d'he tombs wiv 
all liollow'ed in the rock, very simple, without decorations, and 
liiue generally but a single chamber, whudi, when of great sizes 
is supported by a rock-hewn pillar in tla' mi<lst. Not one 
n iaains open for inspection. 

Mutdi of this ancient yoh(( lias la'cn disinterred near the 
.Mailoima della Fea, about a mile to tin* west of Sarl(*ano; sonu' 
also on ^[onte Salaja, in the same direction ; but the most 
an hide pottery is found still further, towjiids Fiistiglioncid did 
Triiioro, a w'all-girt vllhige, with the ominous alias of de’ Badri, 
or tli(‘ liobber-hidd, three miles from Sarle.iii<», towards Jhidieo- 
kmi. ]\Iueh Inis also been found at Fastellnccio, tour miles 
ihstaiit, on a mountain ridge on tlie wcstcju slopi* ol Monte 
t’ctoiiii; and exca^ati()lls luade near u diundi <‘iilled Sjdneta, 
below the same mountain, six miles from Saiteaiio, have delded 
aiiudi early Inicchcro^ and urns of terni-collii, hut no painted vases. 

'0-<h1 , III .it ]>. 401 of Vol. I. This fi-'iirr* tli.it • ilv, •>! A. h- Imi^, .ir k.uiic othfr im-r- 
l"Mtitl OH many lirou7t‘ ^•nMl.s of A'r.'ipolis .\ini Iiot I''!!, p 

l.itv ilatv, auti is sniiposcl to rciuvsciiL ' Koi a ii<itiit*<>i I his iiiii, wa* Ihill. Inst, 
'aim l',,icrhiis Hcii<in, tho ihvinity of ]siiJ, ji. I'jJ. 
or the Sobethus, a rivnlct near 



CHAPTER LVII. 

CIIIANOIANO AND MONTKPULCrANO. 

Keliqtiias vctcrimique vidcs monumeiita virorum. 

VlttfSIL. 

Fiio^t Sarteano to Cliianciaiio it is a drive of seven 
amid glorious sceneiy. This range of heights, indeed the 
district of Chinsi, is prodigal in charms — an earthly pniadw*. 
There are so many elements of beauty, that those which jirc 
wanting arc not missed. Here are hill and vale, rock and 
towns and castles on picturesque heights, broad islet-studdiil 
lakes, and ranges of Alpine snow and sublimity; and if tlie occ.iii 
be wanting, it has no unapt substitute in tlie vast vale oi’ i)liiiii 
of Chiana — a sea of fertility and luxuriance; while all is wanned 
and enriched by tl^e glowing sun of Italy, and canopied by ii 
vault of that heavenly blue, that 

Doleo color d'oriental zafiiro, 

w’hich reflects beauty on everything beneath it. It is the sort of 
scenery which wins rather than imposes, whose grandeur lies in 
its totality, not in particular features, where sublimity takes \oii 
not by storm, but retires into an element of the beautiful. 

Between Sarteano and Chiaiiciniio a few years since were diN- 
covered the remains of a temple in which Avere found fragments 
of a bronze chariot — some horses’ hoofs, and an arm of tli»‘ 
of wonderful beauty. The mountains hereabouts arc 
said to abound in Aveapons of the stone period — arrow-hea^^^ 
knives, and celts.^ ^ 

Chianciano, like Sarteano, stands on the broAV of a lofty hill, 
girt Avith corn, vines and olwes~a proud site, lording it over the 
Avide vale of the Chiana, and tlie tAvin lakes of Chiusi and JMontc- 
pulciano. It is a neat toAvn of about two thousand souls, and is 


1 Ball. iDBt. 1S68, p. 133. 
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much resorted to in siiinnier, for th^1i# spnnjjs in its mut-u. 
lM)urliood. Here are two little inns of very Inimhh* i)n-tensioiis. 
41i(‘ Locanda d’ltalia, just within the gate, kept by (iiovanni 
Cfcchoni, is said to he the bettor. 

There are no loeal remains of Jiigh antiquity at Chianeiano, 
yi it seems very probable, both from llie nature oi' its i)osi(ion, 
*111(1 from tlie discovery of numerous sepnlelires in tin* nt*i«^ld)our- 
1„ )()(!, that an Etruscan town occupied tliis site. In tnitli tlie 
modern name is indicative of the ancient ai)pellation, being 
obviously d(*rived from tlie Clanis.- TJie beautiful colleetion of 
Ktriisean antiquities, tormerl^' in tin* pt)ssessi<)n of Sij^nor Carlo 
Cii^iicciiii of this town, has lunai disposed of since his d<‘ath. At 
present the princiiial eollection of such rolm is in the hands of 
Sij'iior Giuseppe Ibirtoli, ^\ho has some line specimens of thti 
Idiick ware of this district — m/c, focohiri, and cock-crow ncd. jars, 
witli some iiainted pottery also, and hronzi^s of various descrip- 
tions — all the produce of his own excavations. Jloctor Cccclii 
lias also some vases, but they are not all geiiuiiu*. 

^laiiy Etruscan tombs have been ojicncd at a spot <*alh'd 
Volpajo, ii(‘ar the mound of I Gelli, half a mile from ( 'biancdaiio.* 
'flic tombs of Chianciano are generally found choked with the 
thhiia of the roof, or w’ith <‘arth tliat lias washed in, and rmpiire 
;;reat labour to clear them, and after all they contain, or si'cni to 
<'ontnin, nothing beyond the corpse and a few black iiols of no 
^.due or importance. That experienced excavator, Alessandro 
I’Vsiiieois, here suspected deceit, and on sounding the walls he 
found sundry niches filled in with earth, so as to resemble the 
lock in which the tomb was excavatcMl. Witliin llie niche was a 
dab fitted to the cavity, and behind that a beautiful ]>aiiilcd vase, 
j^fiiorally of archaic character, with black lignres on a uHow 
ground. These concealed niches form a pis nlmrity in the necro- 
polis of Sarteaiio, and the vases are generally of the secoinl style, 
'diile of the pottery found at CJiiusi, the vases with yellow' lignres 


- The very name of this town has hceii 
in an Etruscan insciiptioii, which 
<"iit.un8 that also of Chisiiiin— 
fhc fi.mi in which it occiifs is ‘‘Olaxi- 
'lAMsrn.” Mus. Chius. II. j). 2*22. This 
]>iobabIy an acljective, the last syllable 
'^“•'"tiring, it may be, to the Latin adjcc- 
lo.'il termination, — cstis—aa a culn^ cidentiH 
'^ifj ar/rOf ar/rentis—AU iiiilcxion coininon 

-il-'o in modern Italian. 

.1 


Jn the .same iicj^fhbouihood, at asjmt called 
l.e Foinici, m.is touinl, Jialf a ccntuiy siruc, 
the icniain^ of an am lent factoiy of vases 
and tiles, of Ibuiian tunes, itclonging to a 
f eitaiii L (tcllius. On tvio of the tiles was 
inscribed the name of that Sisenna, wlio 
\i'a.s consul in the jear of liome / fill, sivtoeii 
yC.ir.s after Christ ; iuit though of so late a 
date the woiil is written from right t^» left, 
in the Etruscan style. JUill. Just. 1832, 
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on a black ground abundant.* tlie neiglib<)mlio,,«I 

of ('liianciaiio lias been found one of the rare bilingual iiisci ip. 
tions, in pjtruscan and Latin. The former would run thus m 
lloinan letters — 

CUINT. SENU. ARNTNAL. 

which is translated bv 

Q. SENTIVS. L. F. ARRIA. NATVS. 

The last letter in the second word of the Ktruscan epit.ipli, ^\a. 
probably T, a character which in the Ltruscan may easil\ lu 
mistaktn for an TT.^ 

From (Hiiiisi to (■hianciano by railroad is a distance of ten 
chilonietres, or about six miles, but from the station at tlie hitiri 
place to the town, there is a steep ascent of at least four iiiilcs, 
so that the intervening distance of nine miles between tlio to\\iis 
can be accomplished almost as spi'edily by the carriage -road. J^o 
also with the journey between Chianciano and Montepulciaim. 
J>y the direct road, whieli is not in the best order, it is true, tin 
distance is only four miles. But he who thinks to saNe time la 
taking the train will bo greatly d(*ceived. 'i’Jie distance hetweeji 
the stations is eleven chilonietres, or about seven miles, hut 
the town in each case is at least four miles from the station, the 
entire Journey by this (hHoiir will he extended to fifteen miles. 

'I’Jie direct road skills the hrow of the hills, wliich are covered 
with oak-woods : about half-way it crosses the Aciiua Eoglia, a 
sulphureous and ferruginous spring; and, on the approach to 
Montepulciaiio, passes a hare, conical liill, called Boggio Tuteiii, 
or Tutona — a name, which from its affinity to the Tutni 01 
Tiitiia, often found in Ktruscan inscriiitions in this district, 
appears to be very ancient.^’ 

Moiiteimlciano is a city of some three tliousand inhabitants, 
girt by walls of tin; middle ages, and cresting a loft}^ height at 
the northern extremib' of this range of hills. It is built on s‘> 
steep a slope, that it would seem that the architects of the 
C’athedral had leagued with the priests to impose a perpetual 
penance on the inhabitants by placing it at the summit of Ha* 
town. The most interesting building is the chui chof San Biagi«». 
without the walls, a modem edifice after the designs of Saiigallo. 
which owes its existence to a uHiraclc of a Madonna, who in 


* Hull. Inst. 1851, p. fiO. 133, 226) Mill be foiiml Etruscan insi’ni' 

•'* lJull. Inst. 1841, p. 1 1 ; cf. p. 80. tion.s M'ltli this faniily-namo ; anti I 

® In tlic Mu'-eo Chinsinn (11. j»p. 124, ubscrNCil them both at Chiusi ami C’cton.u 
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recorded to have winked ‘‘ her most h%? eyes ” at two waslior- 
woineii, ill so fascinating a manner as to bring even a lierd (d‘ 
cattle to their knees before her image. 

^lontepiilciano is supposed to be an Etruscan site. Its situa- 
tion on a lofty and isolated lieight, and the remains discoveivd in 
its neighbourhood, favour this opinion. Some liave aserilnul its 
foundation to Porsena ; 7 others more modestly liave regardi'd it 
as the A\rretium Fidens of Pliny,’’ or as the Ad Novas of the 
Peutingerian Table.® The earliest record we have of it is in tin* 
year 715 aftett Christ, when it was called Castelliiin Politianuin.‘ 
Its ancient name must remain a matter of conjecture, till fortune 
favours us with some local inscriidion, throwing light on the 
subject. No vestiges of ancient walls are now extant, nor are 
th(*re any tombs optui around the town. Vet excavations aiv 
occasionally made in the neighbourhood, and yield cinerary urns, 
tile usual black pottery, painted vases of dilicTcut c])ochs, and 
bronzes ; a good collection of which is preservt‘d in thi‘ house of 
Signor Ferdinaiido Angelotti, all found at the Poggio Serragio— 
together with some very early f.atin inscriplions, as >\ell as 
Etruscan. 

Another ctdlection of monuments, l^triiscan and Latin, dis- 
covered in the vhdnity, is j>reserved in the Pala/zo Ihiccelli.’ 
Hero arc sepulchral inscriptions, and ridiids from sarcojdiagi and 
urns, embedded in the facade--a prodigal disphiy of niiti((iiarian 
wealth, which is lost on the eyes of the natives, but has the 
advantage ol attaching the relics to the s])ot. In the reliefs are 
centaurs, gorgons, souls on horseback — but nothing of extra- 
tudinary interest. Some of the inscriptions are remarkable for 
having Etruscan names in Uoman letters,’ as — 

TITIA-r-L A.-.AIJASSA 

FAVSATi AKNTIIAL • FRAVXAL. 

Let not the traveller omit to iiay his drnnrti to the li^piid 
“ niaiina of Montepulciaiio,” the inoiiarch of 'ruscan, if not of all 
other wines, as Bacchus and Bedi hav(‘ pronounced it — 


‘‘ Montepiilciano d’ogiii vino il lie ’’ 


^ Auctnrch jqi. Dcinpstei. Ktini. Ilc^^ 

11. p. 400 

* Dempster. II. p. 423. 

® Clnvcr. II. p. .Oaa ; Cramer, Ain lent 
tt-'ily, I. p. 217. Dut tlie distame fiom 
is much more tlian 9 milc«. For 


inuth of Clu-ium, vee the Appeinli\ to tlii'. 
I li.iptf I 

* Jlcpftti, III. J>. U'ui. 

- Coii, Mils K'liis f. tah im ."i ; 
Ltii/i, II. p. JilU , ln;'iiirami, Mon. Ftiiiv 
I II. 1 1. 
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CHIAXCIAXO AND MOXTEPULCIAXO. [ckap. u„ 
Hark to the ecstatic joIMncss of the god ! — 

“ Sweet Ariadne — 

Fill me the manna of Moi^tepiilciano ! 

Fill me a magnum, and reach it mc.~Gods ! 

How it slides to my heart by the sweetest of roads ! 

Oh, how it kihses me, tickles me, bites me ! 

Oh, how my eyes loosen sweetly m tears ! 

I’m ravished ! 1 'm rapt ! Heaven finds me admissible ! 

Lost in an ecstasy ! blinded 1 invisible I 
Hearken all earth ! 

We, Bacchus, in the might of our great mirth 
To all who reverence us, and are right thinkers 
Hear, all ye drinkers I ^ 

Give car and give faith to our edict divine - 
Montcpulciano’s the king of all wine.” 

Montepulciaiio commands a most extensive view of tho vale of 
the Chiana, whicli, after lying in confined luxuriance between 
this range and tho triple jiaps of (diiusi, lioro swells out and 
unfolds its beauties in a wide expanse of fertility ; streteliing 
northward to the widls of Arezzo «and the tower-(*rownejl liei^lit 
of Cortona; and eastward beyond the twin lakes, to the broad 
and bright-bosomed Thras^nnene, and to the very base of tin' 
hoary Apennines. This was for ages a dreary swamp, proverldal 
for pestilence ; 

“ But that is past, and now the zephyr brings 
Health in its breath, and gladness on its wings. 

It is now one of the nnist fertile tracts in Knrope, scarcely less 
healthy than the heights around it. Tliis surprising chang(‘, 
which had been aimed at in vain for two centuries, has been 
effected in tho last eighty years by filling np the swamp with 
alluvial deposits ; ^ and instead of slime and putrid water, it now 
overruns with oil and wine, and all the wealth of a southern soil, 
and in place of the fish and wild-fowl, for wliich it was famed of 
old,® are milk-white oxen, fair as the steers of Clituinniis, and 


tion tlic families of Varna (Varius), Trepii 
(Trclnus), Tlesna or Tresua (Telesinus), 
Latini (Laiinus), Scianti (Sejanus), Velthur 
(Veturuis), Tothni, &c., but the greater 
part belong to tho families of Lccne 
(Licinius) and Tctina (Titinius). 

■* In the Roman poiiiion of the Val di 
Chiana, tho opposite system of <1rainiDg 
has been pursued, and with little success. 
Repetti, I. !>. 685. The Clanis or Chiana 
originally fell into the Tiber, but is now 
made to fall into the Arno. This change 


in its course was contemplated as longsinrc 
as the reign of Tiberius ; but the Kloicntna.'* 
of that »lay sent a deputation to Rome de- 
precating such a change on the ground that 
their lands would be flooded and destrojed , 
and the project was abandoned. T.nit. 
Aiinal. I. 79. 

* The \iiJLvri irtpl KAovaov of Stral»o (N. 
p. 226) must refer to this swamp, then 
under water, rather than to either of the 
small lakes near the town, which vcie 
probably hardly distinguishable. 
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^,„.ks of sheep, teiuled by (lark-eyed ©iloes and Delias, who 
watcli their charge as they sit spinning by the iviad-side. 

A great portion of the plain formerly belonged to the Grand 
Duke, who bad a small palace at Ilettollc, eleven miles from 
yionlepulciano, and much of the land is parcelled off into small 
jwkri or farms, all built on one plan, and titled and numbered 
like papers in a cabinet. In appearance the plain is much like 
Lombardy, the products are simUar, the fertility ecpial, the road 
almost ns level. 'J'ho tniveller who would journey across it to 
Are/zo may find accommodation at Dettolle or b'ojano." 

Kvery one must be struck with the beauty of the catlh- in this 
district. They are cither purely white or tinged with grey, which 
in the sun has quite a lilac bloom; and their lycs are so large, 
soft, and lustrous, that one ceases to wonder that -liino was called 
“ox-eyed,” or that Europa eloped with a bull. 

At various spots in the Val di Cliiana, Etruscan tombs 
have been found ; and it would seem that some of tin* eminences 
which vary its surface, must luivc been occupiiul in ancient times 
by towns, or villages, though much of the low' ground was under 
water." 


'' ^roiitcinilcMano is 13 miles from Cliiusi 
Id till* (Mrri!i;fu loiul, 7 from I’lcnzii, 18 or 
l!l fiom Coitoiiii, and 32 or 33 fiom 
' Near Asiiialnnga, and aNo on a liill 
Dial tliu farm of Fuiitc Kotelln, tombs liavo 
I'fcn found with curious ai tides in bionze. 
Hull Inst. 1S34, p. 200 ; 1835, p. 120. 
Ni'.ii Lutignano, IS inilc.s from Arezzo, in 
M'lne lulls, called “I’oggi (TriusM,'’ or 
“'lolle Jkillc Domic,” a llomaii uin of 
m il Me and some red Arctiiic vases have 
I'w n di,si*ovcied. Jhill. Inst. 1.S32, p. 54. 
Also ,it the foot of the “ Toggio do Murti,’’ 
•'1 “l)ead Men’s Ildl,” some Ktiuscan 
iiiiiS I'f the families of “Spurina" and 
“Til 111 ice,” with female ornaments of 


latc'^taiid best style, h.ire been bion;;lit to 
li;;ht. Ihill. Inst. ISCJ, jip 37, 3S , il 
Alicali, Mon. Ined, ji. 213, t.i\. 3.‘i, 2 At 
Maieiano, a village on tin' bciglits bji the 
I’oad-sidc, a few miles fiom Foj.ino, tombs 
have been ojicned, (ontainiiii' numerous 
nrns. Hull, lust IMil, p. 2<l2 ; iMiS, 
p. 133. At Riiiiet.i, .ilso, HIM iijil DHLS ban* 
been fouml, and aL Hi olio, 21 miles fiom 
Atezzo, bcaiititul bion/ts, m.inv of wlinli 
are piesciveil jii tlie Kliiisian Miistimi .it 
Floieme. TA/e p. .''7. At C.isaltn, 
also, 111 the Val di Cliian.i, the beautiful 
Viuses ill the Museum of Aiez/o, leiireM'iit- 
iiig l*elo|»s ami Jliiipoilaiiiei.i, and tb'* de.illi 
of (linomaiis, were loiind. Sec p. 383. 
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CIIIAXOIANO AND MONTEPDLCIANO. [chap. lmi. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LVII. 

Xoimi of CluHium tlio ItinoraricR give ns tlio following htations, on the 
VIA CASSIA. 

{iUmtinued from muje SI 3.) 


ARTOMINE 

ITIKERART. 

PEL'TINliERTAN 

TABLE. 

Clu.sium. 


Clusiliin. • 


A(1 Statuas 

M.P. XU. 

Ad Novas 

VITII. 

Arretiuin 

XXV. 

Ad Gneeos 

VIIII. 

Ad Fines, sivc Casas 

Ad Joglandcin 

XII. 

Caisariauas 

XXV. 

tiiturilia 

X. 

Flarentiain 

XXV. 

Ad Aquileia 

XI III. 

Pistoriuia , 

XXV. 

Florcntia Tiiscoiuui 

— 

Lucam 

XXV. 

Arnum il. 

— 



In Portii 

nil 



Valnatii 

xvir. 



IMsis 

VIII 


From Cliisiinii a scccnid road ran more to tlic west to Srnii,.ind ajipaiciitU 
In Florcntia, according to the sanu* Table ; but the distajiccs an* viiv 
incorrect. 


Chisium. 

Ad Nov, *18 

VIIII. 

Manli.ana 

VIII. 

Ad Mensuhis 

XVIII. 

Umbro fl. 

XVI. 

Sena Julia 

VI. 

Ad Sextuiii 

XVI. 

— 

XXXIII. 



ClIAPTEU LVIII. 

CITTA LA ITEVJi. 

Tokens of tlio «leail — the \\omlioiis fame 

Of the past world 

Traditions dark ahd old, whence e\d ci coils 
Start foith. SiiELLnv. 

'I'liK most prominent feature in the scenery of Cliiusi, after 
.Monte Cetoiia, is the town of Cittii la Pieve, whicli stiuuls in a. 
roininamling i)osition, cresting with its towers the lolly hill 
to the south-east, wiiich impends almost })reeipit()nsly over tin* 
deep valley thi’ough which the railroad runs to Orvieto and 
Home. It is but six or seven miles from Cliiiisi, and the road 
is delightful, winding first through woods of brave old oaks, 
baring their liohen-clad boughs to the winter sky, above; an 
undergrowth of juniper and fern ; and then, on the higher part of 
tin* ascent, commanding extensive views over tlie luxuriant vale 
of Chiana, and the broad Thrasymene witli its islands, to tlie 
A])('nnincs stretching their snow half across the horizon. 

Citta la Pieve shows no local traces of J'Jlruscau antieiuity, 
althougli tombs of that character have been found in tin* 
immediate neighbourhood. Its name, however, a corruption of 
Pivitas Plebis, seems to indicate at least a Homan oi’igin. Tin; 
town is neat and clean, and built entirely of brick, a most 
unusual feature in this part of Italy. As it contains numerous 
Works of Pietro Perugino, who was horn li(*re, to say nothing of 
his paint-pots and sundry letters from his own hand, together 
"ith some interesting Etruscan remains, the traveller may he 
induced to halt he\e for the night. Let him, in that ease, seek 
J»liclter at the “Locanda de’ Tre Mori,” wdiere he will find the best 
Accommodation the town can afford. 

The Etruscan antiquities are to he seen in the houses of 
fho Signori Taccini, Mazzuoli, and (iuiiidici, I’he last-named 
gentleman has n. sittincf hernre of Prosermim^ in admirablo 
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* crrrA la pieve. 


[chap. LMII. 


I>reservation, and in that and other Respects sui)eri(>r to even 
similar iiioiiument I remember to have seen in Etruria. Ft is 
nsjio, nearly as large as life, and retains traces of colour nnd 
gilding. The goddess is rei)reseiited, as usual, sitting in w 
eurule chair, which in this instance is flanked on each side ))v ji 
winged sphinx, and covered behind with a lion’s skin, but in 
si)it(i of tlie rigidity of early art, and the stiff folds of her drapery, 
there is a dignity and even ease about her figure rarely seen in 
works of so archaic a period. In this, and the ideality of In r 
features, which arc certainly not iconic, she seems to illustrate 
Homers epithet of ayavyj n€pa-€(j)6v€La, Her Iiead, wliicli is 
movable, as usual, the figiirje being a cinerary urn, is biuunl 
with a quadruple ntephane or chaidet, gilt ; hut she wears no 
other ornaments. In her right hand, whicli she rests on tin- 
h(»ad of the sphinx on that side, she appears to have licld soirto 
object, probably a wand; her left reposes on the arm of the chair, 
and holds the customary pomegranate. I’liis monument, for its 
excellent style of archaic art, and its almost perfect state ot 
preservation, demands a ])lace in a museum, but the price asked 
for it by its possessor will exclude it from any but a national 
collection. 

Signor Luigi IMa/zuoli possesses a uumber of vases, principalh 
Greek, of the Third style, wdiich he excavated at Gugliella, six or 
seven miles noi*th of La Pieve, on the hill of Santa Maria, abo\t‘ 
the Jjakc of Ciiiusi. 

- Tin^ 1 ’accini CoLLK(rrro.v. ^ 

The most beautiful collection of Etruscan antiquities in Citta la 
Pieve is in the possession of Signor di Giorgi I’aeciiii, who lives 
ill a beautiful villa outside the town, but keeps his antiquarian 
treasures in his house Avithiii the walls. His collection of urns 
pai-Hcularly clioice, for their admirable iireservation, niid their poly- 
chrome cliaracter, as well as for the superior Urt many of them 
display, and the novelty of the subjects in some of the reliefs. 

I. The monument which strikes your eye on entering is a 
cinerary urn of alabaster, on wLose lid reposes tlie figure of a 
man half-draped, in one hand, as usual, but his other 

passed round the neck of a woman, who, instead of reclining, sitJ* 
on the couch beside him, resting her feet on a stool. Her feet 
form part of the urn, but the rest of her body is attached to the 
lid. Her eyes, lips, cheeks, hair, are all painted to the life, and 
lier robes are decorated With a red border. In this urn were 
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ioninl two magnificent necklaces, two spirals l\)r the hair, a mmt 
Iju-mo earring, and some small acorns — all of gold, which arc 
cxliibited in the same cliamber. 

II. An urn with a recumbent male figure, named “ hartli 
raniei Kurke.” The relief exhibits a combat between two men 
o'A liorseback and four on toot- The design is full cU’ spirit, ainl 
appears to be taken fr»)m a (h*eek original. At one end of th<* 
aril is represented the suicide of Ajax; at the otlua-, a wanior is 
sinking in death, with a bird perched on his helmet, in the act of 
j)pcking out his eyes. The urn retains traces of the colouring 
A\itli which it w^s decorated. 

III. On the lid of this urn a woman reclines, with an wnnrhor 
111 her hand. She is named “Larthi ruriiei Ihipalnisa.” In 
the relief the Death of Laius is represented with tin* usual 
features — tlie chariot overthrow'll — one horse struggling on tin* 
j^round — a Fury with a torch seizing another by the hi idle - 
(Edipus unconsciously cutting down his own father, assisted by 
SI comrade wiio brandishes a fragment of the wheii over the 
lu'ostrate king. 

J\". Another urn, on whose lid reclines a short stumjiy 
figure, a true ** ohesus EiruHcus,'* named “ Arnti Ihirni,” dis- 
plays in its relief a rare subject, generally supposed to bi* the 
iinirder of Agamemnon by Clytiemnestra. A ligun* «lraped to tln‘ 
tcet, and -whose head is covered with a veil, sits on a chair in the 
centre of the scene. Opposite stands a w'oman, clad in tunic and 
mantle, whawith a stool lifted liigh over her Jiead, is in the act of 
striking down the veiled figure. Tw'o armed men flank the scene.' 

\. An urn with a male figure, <‘alled “ Larth Ihirni liartlii 
Ibiiiphesa.” The relief displays a scene which may b(‘ interpnied 
Jis lidectra and her brother Orestes at the tomb of Agamemnon, 
although no sepulchre is visible. She stands naked, yet wearing 
tbe usual adornments of her sex, in an attitude of deep dtjection; 
t>restes, also without draiiery, nits weeping beh)W her; IVlades 
Mts by his side ; a female attendant brings a wine-jar and a iilati* 


' Count (liancailo ConeHtatule (Bull. 
tn''t ]8()4j p. 231) takes the vcilc<l figuiu 
i"i a woiii.m, but docs not attempt to juit 
'luotJicr interpretation on the scene. . If it 
^ ‘i male, as it appeared to inc, it may well 
he intended for Agamemnon. It certainly 
'•"CN nt)t agree with the description given 
hy Hoiuei, who pldj's. XI. 410) rcjiresents 
the king ot men ” as treiU‘heroiihIy bhuii 
•it fl vjiii .0il<5iV iS^ui^ 


iicsti.i t'f. Soph. Elucti.i, 201. It IS moic 
airord.uit with llio vcision of JEsi liylii'', 
w’ho represents him as .slam by liis In-aelier- 
ou.s vote, who thiew a net over him when 
in the Ihitii, and dcsiaUlied him witli a 
double-eilgcd weai»on (Again 1 Ilia!, 
l.'iltJ, Kuiipides (Orest. 2ri) dois 

not "iic'Jfy a net, but dcsciibes hei as ii'-iiig 
a gaiineiit fioiii wliu-h lie eould not cm.ixic. 
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of fruit, an offering, pcrhaim, to the manes of the deceased. T\no 
horses are held by warriors behind, and two aimed men, one .it 
each end, complete the scene. 

VI. Another urn shows the oft repeated subject of the Theban 
]3rothcrs, here t«)ld in a novel manner. The combatants mv 
preparing for the encounter, each being held back by a fenndt* 
figure, who in tliis case may represent their good genius, but tin* 
winged Fury, who with a monstrous serpent bound round her 
waist, springs from an altar in the midst, sliows herself as their 
Kev, or the demon of their doom, although without the teeth and 
claws of a wild beast, as she was represented in* a similar scene 
on the Chest of Cypselus.^ At one end of the urn stands Charun, 
leaning on his mallet; at the other sits a hideous she-deinon, 
with two fearful snakes springing ‘from her shoulders. This urn 
retains many vestiges of the colour with wdiich it was decorated, 

VII. An alabaster urn with a headless male figure, uaiinHl 
“ Arnth Purni Kurkesa.” The principal figure in the relief is a 
young man with dishevelled hair, and without drapery, though lie 
W'ears a long necklace of halhe and tiny vases strung together 
alternately, who sits, I'esting a lyre on his thigh, as though he 
were about to strike its chords. Peliind him is the head of a 
horse, whose bridle is held by a bearded and armed warrior. In 
the foreground are two female figures, one of whom, though on her 
knees, is armed with a sword. A wan’ior at each end completes 
the scene. It is not easy to interpret this singular subject. 

YIII. Another man of the same family — “ Larth l^miii Alpha ’ 
— reclines on the lid. The relief shows two young w'arriors about 
to engage in combat for a girl wdio sits half-draped on the ground 
betw’eeu them. A Lasa, with a scroll in one hand, holds a hoi’se 
by the bridle with the other. 

Other unis disjilay combats betw^een w'arriors on foot or on horse- 
back, but liave nothing sufficiently remarkable, either as regards 
the art or the subject of the reliefs, to require a pai*ticular notice. 

The antiquities in this collection w^ere found some five or six 
years since, in the plain below' Citta la Pieve to the west, or rathei 
ill a w'ooded hill called “II Butarone,” w^hich forms the furthei 
extremity of “ Poggio Lungo,” the long range of oak-covered 
lieights, which stretch southw'ard from the railway station at 
Chiusi. The tombs which j'ielded them doubtless belonged to 
the necropolis of Clusium. 


- Fausan. V. 19. 6. 
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Sic tcmpoia vcrti 
<'gruiinua, at<iuc illas ailsumere mlMua 
Coiicidcre liaa. 

Ovid. 

“(.'w liny j^ooil come out of Nazaretli ” was ask(‘(l of old. 
••(’an any good come elsewhere tliaii from Are/zo?” om* is 
nady to inquii'e, on Lelioldiiig the numerous tablets in tlio 
>tn‘cts of that city, recording the unparalleled virtues and talents 
'•filer sons. Here dwelt ‘‘the monarcdi of wisdom,” — there “ an 
imoinparable pupil of Melpomene,” — this was “the stoutest 
iliaijipion of Tuscany, the dread and terror of the Turks, ’’--and 
that,— the world ne’er saw his like, — for 

“ Natura il fece, e poi ruppc la Btampa”— * 

imapt metaphor for a city of potters, as this was of old. 
^ pi'ily may it be said, “ Parlano in Are::zo ancora i sftssi ” — the 
^‘‘ry stones are eloquent of the past glories of Arezzo, and of her 
iJiatenial pride. Yet some of her children’s names have tilled 
the trump, not only of Tuscan, but of universal fame ; and the 

< itv whh'h has produced a Mtecenas and a Petrarch may be 
l>JU(loned for a little vanity.^ 

It is not for me to set forth the modern glories of Arezzo — her 

< atliedral with its choice monuments of sculpture and painting— 

quaint-fashioned church of La Pievc — the localities iinnior- 
lulisud by Boccaccio — the delightful promenade on her ramparts 

Tins idgji Jijyj been beautifully rendcrad bard, might well have diHpenncd with it, 

* > ihron— has his monument in Arezzo. On the graHM- 

“ '^•ylung that Nature made but one such plot by the Duomo is a granite column to 
man, his memory.— “ 0. Cilnio Maecenati Arrc- 

”•'1 broke the die, in moulding Sheridan.” tin<^ Concives tanto nomine decorati, 1*. C. 

h'cn MtecenaB, w'ho, having found his Prid. Idus Mai 1819, l. i). 8. o.” 
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LIV. 


— the produce of lier viiie 3 'ards, renowned in ancient times,’* aiul 
sung at the present da}’, as the juice which 


Vermigliuzzo, 
RrillantuzzOy 
Fa superbo 1* Aretino. 


Ihit T iiuiy assure the traveller that nowhere on his jounicuuos 
in Ktriiria will he find Letter accommodation than at LaVittoriu 
or the Locanda lioale d* Inghilterra, at Arezzo.* 

Tills large and livel 3 ’ cit}" is the representative of the aiicu'ut 
Arretium or Ar(‘tium/' a venerable city of Kti\iria, and ouo uf 
llic Twelve of the Confederation. Of its origin we have no 
record.® The earliest notice of it is, that with Chisiuiii, A’olu- 
teiTa\ Jlusellie, and Vetulonia, it engaged to assist the Ijatins 
against Taripunius Priscus.'^ We next hear of it in the u-sii* 
443 (n.c. 311) as refraining from joining the rest of the Ktiuscaii 
cities in their attack on Siitriimi, then an all}' of Itome;'' yet it 
must have been drawn into the Avar, for in the following year, it 
is said, jointly with Perusia and Cortona, all three among the 
chief cities of Etruria, to have sought and obtained a truce for 
thirty years. 

In the year 453 (n.c. 301) the citizens of Arretium rose against 
their leading family, the Cilnii, wdiose great wealth had excited 
their jealous}', and drove them out of the city. The llonnins 
espoused the cause of the exiles, and Valerius Maximus, the 
dictator, niarclied against the Arretines and the other Etrusciius 
w'lio had joined them ; but during his absence from the army, in 
order to recoiisult the auspices at Home, his lieutenant in 
command fell into an ambuscade, and met ■with a signal defeat. 
The Etruscans, liowever, were eventually overcome in the fields 
of lluselhe, and their might w as broken.* 


Arietiiim hail three sorts .of grapes — 
^‘talpanu, et etcsiaca, ct couseminia ” — 
wlioso pcculijaitics are set fortli l»y Pliny, 
XIV. 4, 7. 

** A^mo is 18 miles from Cortona, 31 
from Montcpulciaiio, more than 40 from 
Chiiisi, ueaily many from Siena, and 
51 from Florence. 

“ It is spelt both ways by classic writers ; 
but ancient inscriptions always give Arre- 
tium. Cluver. II. p. .5/1. ’ 

^ Cluver considered it to have been prior 
to the Trojan W'ar, and to have been 
founded either by the Uinbri or Pelasgi. 
Wilt there is Tin statement t,n that effect in 


ancient writers. 

7 Dion. Hal. III. c. 61. This, as almdy 

stated with reference to the other four cities, 
is a proof of tlie rank Arretium took as one 
of the Twelve ; which is fully confirmed by 
Livy. 

Liv. IX. 32. 

» Liv. IX. 97 ; Diodor. Sic. XX. p. 773. 

1 Liv. X. 3-5. Some authorities, adds 
Livy, state that there was no warfare con- 
sequent on the insurrection of 
but that it was peaceably suppressed, an 
the Oilnian family restored to the 
the people. It was of this “royal hw*® 
that MflBcenaa came. 
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111 the war which the Ktruscans, in alliance with the (iauls 
.,iul rinhmns, waged against Rome in the years 15!) and IdO, 
Viivliuin took part, and with Perusia and \’’olsinii, the mightiest 
j.itios of tlie land, sustained another defeat in the iieighbonrhood 
i)f Ituselhe, and was forced to sue for peace.- 
'J’he last mention we find of Arretiiim, in the time of national 
iiidepeiideiiee, is that it was besieged by the Gauls about the 
ujir 4()J), and that the Romans, vainly endeavouring to relieve 
It, met with a signal defeat under its walls. ^ J'heri* is no re(aird 
of the date or the manner of its tinal conquest by R<mie. It 
IMIS at Arretium that the consul Flaminins fixed his camp before 
the fatal overthrow on the shores of the Thrasymene.^ I’ln* city 
(lid not remain faithful during the Punic AVar, but ijiade several 
ctiorts to throw off the yoke, and the Romans were compelled to 
malvc hostages of the sons of the senatcu's, and put new keys on 
the city-gates.'* Yet towards the close of the war, Arridium 
liunished her quota of supplies—corn, weapons, and other 
lamiifions of war — for Scipio’s fleet.® In th(‘ civil contests of 
Silhi and Marius, she sided with the latter, and would havcj 
MiHcred from the victor the loss of her lands and citizenshii), but 
for the eloquence of Cicero, who pleaded Iut cause.^ Many of 
the colonists afterwards espemsed the cause of Catiline.'' In tluj 
\\i\v between Ciesar and Pompey, Arretium was one of the first 
places seized by the former.^ Her fertile lands were three times 
paititioned among the soldiers of the Republic, and the colonies 
< ''tablished were distinguished by the names of Arretium Veins, 
1‘idens, and Julium.^ The former was still one of the chief 

* I-i'. X. 37. — Tres validistiiinae urlien, * Cicero, pro Ojccin.'i, 33; ml Attic. F. 

I ti II 1 i.L- ( aijitfi, Volsinii, Perusia, Arretium, 10. 

l^^tiore. » Cicero, pro MiirciiA, 21. 

II. 19 , OroaiuH (III. 22) refers Cicero, ml Divers. X\T. 12; CVsar, 

tins evL-nt to the year 463, but if he is Dell. Civ. I. 11. 

'■■licet in stating that it was in the consulate * Plm. JII. 8. llcpetti (I. p. 11.3) 
L)()l.ibcila and Doinitius, it occurred in refers the colony of Arretium Fidens to 
'] 283). Sylla ; yet Cicero (ad Attic. I. 19) ex- 

hiv. XXII. 2, 3 ; Polyb, III. 77, 80 ; pressly states that though Sylla Imd conii^- 
“ tno (,le Divin. I. 35) tells us that the cated the lands of the Arretini, ho was 
and his horse here fell suddenly to prevented by himself from dividing them 
J-ic i^numd before a statiA of Jupiter among his legions. The Arretium Jiilium 
‘ -dor, yet he neglected the omen ; and was established under the Triumvirate, os 
J' 'PH he consulted the auspices, though the Frontiuus (deColoniis) assures us. Arretium 
) chickens would not feed propitiously, is also mentioned as a colony by Ptolemy 
icfused to regard the warning, and (p. 72, ed. Bert,), and as a munmpium by 
I'l Ui licd out to his own destruction. Isidor (Grig. XX. 4), and by inscriptions. 

^ h»v. XXVII. 21, 22, 24. Dempster, II. p. 311. Cliiver (II. p. 672) 

yill^.45.. — „ tbjnlaJ.t„mn8fe.haTO heen„a..m^^ 
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i-ities of Etruria under the Empire.- Though said to have bee 
destroyed by Totila, the 'N'^andal, Arretiiiin rose from her ashes 
withstood all the vicissitudes of the dark ages, which proved so 
fatal to many of her fellows, and is still represented by a cih 
which, thougli shorn of her ancient pre-eminence, takes ian{ 
among tlie chief of Tuscany. 

'riic walls of Arretium Averc renowned of old for the peculiarity 
and beauty of their construction, being formed of brick ’*— tlu 
only instance on record of such a material being employed in an 
Etruscan toAvn. Jt has been asserted that tlv>se ancient forti- 
iications still inclose the modern city ; but affer a careful exann. 
nation, I am convinced that not a fragment of the existing a\ nib 
can lay claim to an Etruscan origin.* In truth, it appears t« 
me extremely questionable if Arezzo occupies the site of tin 
original city. 

Signor (lamurrini, hoAVCA^er, to Avhose courtesy 1 am indebtci 
for much A^aluable information respecting this liis native citv, i> 
of the contrary opinion, lind though he does n(»t claim tlu 
existing fortifications to be of Etruscan construction, he assuri' 
me that the line of tlie original AA'alls can be clearly traced, mu 
that fragments of tluun arc to he seen in the Via (\Alcitrone, tlu 
Borgo Unto, and Borgo degli Orti, all of masonrv. 1 


the third kind ilc^eribed hy Festiis {Miih 
rnir), of whicli llie iiihahitiuitH cnjnyud the 
eitizeiisliii) of Home, together \>ith the 
inteinat iidiniiiistratioii of tlicir own <*lty. 

- Straho, Y. p. 12*2G. lie states that it 
Avaa the most inland eity «f Etriiiia, and a 
thousand utaiiia (125 miles) fiom Ifoiiic ; 
Mhieh IS loss than the real distance. The 
Aiitonine Itiiieiary is nearer the truth in 
making the distance 13U miles. Sec px*. 
318, 371. 

Vitiuv. II. 8. — E latere .... in Italia 
Aretii vetnstum egregie factum miiiuin. cf. 
Pliii. XXXV. 4y. It may be remarked 
that both Vitnivins and Pliny speak of tliis 
wall in the singular number. From this 
Sign nr (xainuniiii concludes th:it they do 
not refer to the fortifications of the city, 
hut to some x^irticular piece of walling of 
that. peculiar construction, and he thinks 
lie has found vestiges of this nail at tuo 
X)oints within Arezzo, constructed of bricks 
nearly a yaid long. Yet the singuhir 
iiumljor is frequently used by the Koman 
liistoriaiiH when speaking of the fortifiea- 


reison to doubt that Vitruvius and rim 
.•>0 used it III this instance. 

■* So far are the w'alls of Arciszo fini 
being of EtmK*an construction, iliat tlici 
is iH)t a fnigment of such antiquity in t!i 
entire eirenit. I have fully satisiieil nivst 
on this ]ioiiit. The walls arc for the 
part of Nipiared stones, rot unlike brick* 
in size and fonn, put together with cement 
and they arc patched here and therein 
larger masonry also cemented, and of y 
more recent date — all undoubtedly the M'or 
of the middle ages, and of no remote pcrio» 
In the walls in the higher part of tl 
town, around the Cathedral, there arefmi 
inents of eailicr construction, of brick- wort 
po«-sibly Roman, for it is like that in huik 
ings of late pni>erial times. The best fnj 
nients are near the Porta del Casentim 
The brickwork of the Etruscans, thoprecei 
tors of the Romans in architecture, ^ ^ 
supposed to have resembled the fragmeo' 

found at Ycii (Vol. I. p. IS), or theearla 
structures of the Romans, mther tliW» 
later stylo of tliat people. 
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iliat since the receipt of this information, I hsivo not Imm'h 
;, bh‘ to revisit Arezzo. 

Ill the garden of the Passionist Convent, in the lower ])art of 
the town, are some Roman ruins, of op/fs reticula turn, commonly 
i iilleil the Amphitheatre, but not a seat remains in the earea to 
indicate that such was the purpose of the structure. Fiike tlie 
jiinpliitheatre of Yolterra, and the theatre of Fiesole, this buihling 
a\ms long considered to be Etruscan, but its Roman origin is 
m,»st manifest.’’ 

.ViTctium was^ celebrated of old for her pottiuy, Avhicli was of 
ivd ware.® PlinJ^^peaks of it in connection ^vith that of Samos, 
Surreiituin, Saguntuin, and Pergamos, and says it was used for 
drv meats as well as for liipiids, and was sent to various parts of 
till* world." It was much emplo3’ed for ordinary purposes, and on 
tliis account is sneered at by Martial.^ 

In excavations made at various times witliin tin* walls of 
\rc//o, generall}' in lajdng the foundations of buildings, niin-h 
of this pottery has been brought to light; in one place, indeed, 
the site of a factory was clearly indicated.'-* This ware is of very 
fine clay, of a bright coral hue, adorm‘d with reliefs, ratlier of 
llowcrs than of figures, and bearing the maker’s name at the 
hottom of the vase. In form, material, decoration, and style of 
art, it is so totally unlike the produce of any Etruscan necrojmlis, 
that it scarcely needs the Latin inscriptions to mark its origin.’ 


' Ktrus. III. p. S.'J, cl. I. tiiK 

7 » t(M)k it to 1)0 Etniscun. Did not remains 
"I "o.its, steps, and pnvcinctioneSf exist 
IxMu.itli tlie soil, as Oori affirms, ,1 should 
i.iKl- the null for a bath, as it bears more 
lO'fuihlaiice to certain stnictnres of that 
iiiition, than lo an amphitheatre. 

I; I-idor. Orig. XX. 4. 

^ I’liu. XXXV. 46 —Sarnia etiamijnm in 
laudantur. Bctinet hanc nobili- 
t itciii et Arretium in ItaliA ; et calictira 
t int mu, Siirrentum, Asta, Pollentia; in 
lli'l»iiu.i Saguntum, in Asia Perga- 
.... sic gentes nobilitantur. Hiec 
p-^r maria terrasque ultro citroqne 
l><)it.iiiiur, itisignibus rotae officinis. 

” -U.irt. I. epig. 54, 6 — 

Aictinse violant crystallina testie. 
again, XIV. 98— 


Arf*tina nimis ne spemas vasa, monei 
bsiutus erat Tuscis Poraena fictilibv 




ordinal \ ])iii[N)ses is also slioviii by IVisiiis 
(I. who sjieaks of an lodilc hiiMking 

those i>ots which w^rc not ot just iiiciisiirc 
111 laying tlie foniidatioiis of the new 
theatre a quantity of tliix ware w.-w fmiinl, 
togetlier with mouhlH for rasting thu 
reliefn, ami icmaiiw of vitrified earth 
marking the site of a iiottory. IJiill. Inst. 
1830, p. 238. In very recent o\ca^alions, 
Signor brnmurniii has brought to light an 
abundance of thi.s led ware, all in frag- 
mcntH. It is now' in the house of his 
relative. Signor iriudice. 

^ The inscription is generally the makci's 
name alone, though his business and tlie 
site of the manufacture arc sometimes 
wlded, thii'»— 

A . Till . 

FIOVL 

ARRBT . 

Bull. Inst. 1834, pp. 102, 150. For the 
names stampetl on these vases, see Fabroni, 
Vaoi^ Fi^-tjJL.AjceJiD _ Bull. .Inst. 
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^loveover, the decorations betray a late period of art—tho 
elegance and finish of Angusttiii times, not the simplicity and 
severity of the purely Etruscan style— very unlike the quaint 
reliefs on the pottery of the neighbouring district of Cliiusi. 
The subjects, too, are not the strange chimieras of the early 
inonunicnts of Etruria, nor the scenes of Etruscan and (rrcek 
mythology on the unis, on the walls of tombs, and on the 
painted vases ; but in general unmeaning arabesques, like those of 
Pompeii, though figures arc occasionally introduced. None of this 
ware, so far as I can learn, has been found with Etruscan iiiscrip- 
tioiis or devices ; nor ever in Etruscan tombiS|, though often in 
Homan ones of the early Empire.^ Therefore, though it were 
too much to assert that the Etruscans never fonned such a 
it is probable that all hitherto found is of Roman times. It is 
discovered chiefly, but not exclusively, at Arezzo. Specimens of 
it arc occasionally brought to light on other sites in Etruria ; it 
is found also, and in abundance, at Modena.^ 

From the excavations made at various peri»)ds within and 
around the walls of Arezzo, it is pretty evident that the Etruscan 
necropolis, though not the Etmscan city, occupied the site of the 
modern town. On the low ground, near the railway station, at a 
spot called Pratello del Poggio, to the left of the circular Piazza, 
which you cross on the way from the station to the to^Yn, 
numerous Etruscan tombs have been found, which have yielded 
pots of black hiiechcro, together with some painted vases, and 


1834, pp. lO’i, 1.00. Some of these names 
aic Greek, which Ingliiiuini regards as a 
proof that the Etruscans employed Greek 
artists. Mon. Etrus V. p. 11. 

- The only instance, I hclieve, in which 
thiis pottery lias been found in connection 
with Etruscan aiticles, is where a small 
marble urn with a bilingual inscription, 
now in the Museum, was discovered in a 
niche in a rock, half a mile from Arezzo, 
surrounded by these red vases. Bull. lust, 
1834, p. 149. But from this we can only 
deduce that the Etruscan character had 
not wholly fallen into disuse at the iieriod 
■of the manufacture of this ware. Mttller 
(Etrusk. IV. 3, 1) regarded this pottery as 
Etruscan ; hut his opinion appears to bo 
formed mther on the notices of the ancients 
than on practical acquaintance. 

^ In the British Museum is a tazm of 
this red ware, with the word ** lapi '* on 


tion, at Toscanclla. Bull. Inst. 1839, p. 
28. The same i)otteTy has been discov'?re(l 
in some quantity at Genretri. Bull. Inst. 
1839, p. 20. I have found many frag- 
ments on the Ara Regina at Tarquinii. The 
i-e<l ware, found in abundance at Modena, 
is precisely like this of Arezzo, even to the 
names and seals of the potters, which are 
often identical (Bull. Inst. 1837, p. 14 ; 
1841, p. 144)--a fact, which as Mutina 
had also its peculiar pottery (Kin. loc. cit 
— habent et Tralles opera sua, et Mutina in 
Italid) must be explained by the commerce 
which existed in such articles. 

For an accotmt of the Arrefine pottery 
SCO Dr. Fabroni's work, ‘‘Storia 
Antichi Vasi Fittili Aretini,” 1841, 8vo*p^ 
78. Inghirami, Mon. Btms. V. pp. 
tav. I. And Wdes.the notieea in ^ 
publications of the Archreolegiaal 
already cited, see Bull. Inst, 1887, 
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little figiu’es and mirrora in bvonze. Etruscan inscriptions havi‘ 
been found in the river as well as beneath the walls on that side 
of the city. -In the spring of 1869, at a very short distance from 
tlie walls, Signor Gamurrini found 180 idols of bronze, with 
many votive offerings, intaglios witli oriental figures, gold and 
silver rings, some, early black ware, and specimens of the les rmh' 
in very large 'quantities, but no otli^r ancient money. He would 
refer all these obiects to the period between the fourth and tifth 
centuries of Koine.* At the same time, ivithin the walls, he 
discovered an ancuent Etruscan cemetery, from which lie brought 
to light two lai^Mj naiiited vases of very archaic cliaracter, one of 
tliem showing tRo winged Furies running, the otlier the contest 
of the Centaurs with the Impitho). In botli cases the figures 
^\ere painted black, on the natural colour of the clay, hut the 
ovoiiud having been cut away, they were left in flat relief — a 
mode of decoration unique on figured vases. ^ 

Museo PuniiLico. 

There were formerly tivo collections of antiquities at Arezzo — 
the Museo Pubblico, and the Museo Jhicci. Tlie latter was once 
of great renown, but after being much reduced by sales, it was 
incorporated some yenrs since with the Public jMusenin. 

Every ai^ticle in this collection is labelled with the name of the 
spot on which it was found — an admirable system, wliich greatly 
tai'ilitates the studies of the antiquary, and ought t») be adopted 
ill every museum. It is due to Professor Fabijpni, the learned 
Director. 

This collection is stored in three rooms. 

The first room contains the bronzes. Here are numerous 

simulacra Etrusca ”-r-little figures of deities of all descrip- 
tions, but principally Lares and Genii, many, Etruscan, some 
Koinan ; mirrors with mythological subjects, patera with figured 
handles, strigils, Jihula, flesh-hooks, sacrificial knives, coins,® 
and a variety of objfects in th6 same metal. Bronzes seem to 

* Bull. Inst. 1869, p. 72. — Gamnpini. to Arretium, More appropriate are those 

® The coins 'which, are tommonly attri- which, with the wheel on the obverse, 
Imtcd to Arretium have a wheel on the’ have a vase on the reverse, either a irmter, 
ohvcrise j and an anchor or the prow of a or an amphora, Marchi and Tessiori^refer 
snip, *on the reverse, —both equally in- those with the former to Arretium \ettts, 
appropriate emblems for a city which was and those with the letter to ^e ^man 
blither removed 'from the sea any in colony of Arretium Fidens. Mm wave, 
Etruria. Nor does the legend,' in Ethisoan class. III. tav. 6, 6 ; Bull Injt 1889, 
YBw 1’ itsiatiov xai.J-53r;4_s.Ann..lMtf. 
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liaye bee'h particularly abuiulaut in the Etruscan tombs of 
Arretiura, Cortona, and Perugia, and bear a much larger pro- 
portion to the pottery, than in the cemeteries near the coast. 

The celebrated bronze ChimeBra of the Florence Gallery was 
found at Arezzo in 1534, beneath the walls to the north-west.® 
And the Mineiwa in tlie same Gallery, which is generally thounlit 
to be a work of early Greek art, but may possibly be Etruscan, 
was also discovered on this site.^ 

In the Second llooin is the pottery. Here are two cases of 
black ware, of early and of late date. Jilany vases from 
Sarteano, of red as w^ell as of black ware; 0 canopus with 
movable head and arms, from the same place J a covered pot 
from Radicofani, with an Etruscan inscription, ‘'Pupli Tarhitia,’”^ 
which calls to mind the celebrated Ghibelline bishop, (liiido 
Tarlati, whose tomb, so rich in storied reliefs, forms one of the 
chief ornaments of Arezzo Cathedral. Here is also an ahmi- 
danee of the local red ware, chiefly in fragments, and mostly 
found within the avails of Arezzo, with the pigments also, nnd 
moulds, in yellow ware or in white stone, and the instruments of 
bronze or ivory with points of diftcrent shapes, with which th« 
moulds were foshioned. He who admires majolica may here 
revel in a splendid collection of plates, of which it is not my 
province to treat. 

On a stand in the centre of this room is a vase of wonderful 
beauty. It is a kmter of large size, with handles rising above 
the rim. Hercules is here represented combating the Amazons. 
In the centre the son of Alcmctia, with his lion-skin over his 
head, and wrapt round his left arm, liolds out liis bow and arrow 
with the same hand, while he strikes wdth uplifted club at the 
thr^ Amazons before him. Two of them named ‘‘Lesyle’* 
and “ TiriiAso,” wdio are fully ai’ined like hopliUc, in helmets, 
cuirasses, greaves, and with swords by their sides, ai’e aiming 
their lances at the hero, while protecting themselves with their 
Argolic shields, one of which shows a Gorgbii s head as its device. 
A third called “ Teisipyle,” wears a similar helmet, but no 
other armour, her only weapon being a bow, with which she is 
speeding an arro>v against the god. Her curiously formed quiver 
hangs at her left side, suspended by a strap from her neck. She 

• Ut supra, pp. 74, 89. addition of a small stroke would 

7 rt pp. 36, 87. theLintocii. Yet the name of “ 

® Micali (Mon. Ined. p. 880, tav. LV. occurs on an Etruscan nm ia one of iw 

CV reads it ** Fupli Tarchntias," or Publius tombs of Perugia. / 
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ia clad in anaxyrides, a garment fitting closely to her figure, uihl 
covering her ^111)16 body, save her head, hands, and feet, mid 
strangely handed in every part, as shown in the woodcut on 
887 . The.denii-god has already vanquislmd one of his fair foes, 
*‘KYDOiME,”*who having received three fearful wounds apparentlv 
from his sword, which lie has retained to its sheath, is sinkiii<r 
to the gi-ound at his feet. The shield on her arm disj^hn s a 
kantharuh as its de'vice, and on her cuirass is tlie figure of a 
small lion. Behind “ Herakles,” is a Greek called “ Telamon,” 
accoutred precisely like the three Amazons, and Nvith a lion on 
liis shield, •cutting down his foe “ Toksis,” o^^whom he has 
already inflicted three wounds. She is dressed in tlie same 
harlequin costume as Teisipyle, but wnars a Phrygian caj) 
instead of a helmet. On the reveise of the vase, four other 
Amazons are rushing up to assist their comrades— three of them 
armed like Greeks, with large circulai* shields, bearing devices of 
a scorpion, a raven, and a hantlmniSf and the fourth in a baniled 
dress, w'earing a Phrygian cap, and armed with bow and arro^Ys. 
The neck of the ,vase shows a Bacchic dance of some twenty 
figures of both sexes.^ 

Beneath this vase is another of the form called stamnosi repre- 
senting tlie departure of a warrior, ai’id his return from the field, 
discovered at Alberoro, nine miles from Arezzo on the road to 
l^’ojano,' — a beautiful vase in the Third Style. 

The Third Hoorn contains Etruscan sepulchral urns of traver- 
tine, alabaster, or marble, mixed with Homan cinerary urns of stone 
with Latin inscriptions. Most of the Etruscan urns are without 
recumbent figures, but all bear inscriptions ; in one which w'as 
found at Ijiicignano, in the Val di Chiana, I noticed the liistorical 
name of Spuriiiiia." One um of late date, found in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Arezzo surrounded by the red Aretine pottery, 
is remarkable for a bilingual inscription. . The Etruscan is 
imperfect, but seems to run — 

V. CASZI. C. CLANS. 

The Latin is — 

. , C. CASSIUS, c. F. 

SAXURNINUS. 

• Tins vase is illustrated in Mon. Inst demi-god presented him with a cop. 
VIII. tav. 6; and described Ann. Inst Feisander, ap.Atlien.XI.24. CtEanoflab 
1864, pp. 269-246. (Otto Jadm.) Telampon, Arch. Zeit iv. p. 107. 
accortling to the legend, was tiie companion ^ Bull. Inst. 1838, p. 74. . 

of Hercules in his expedition against Troy, * In Latin letters the inscription would 
ud for the great valour he displayed the be ** l . spukinxi . txtikai.” 
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S.itnrmnus finds no equivalent in the.Etnisoan. It is singular 
tliiit the Veins of the Etruscan should be translated by Cains, 
l)iit the same thing occurs in other bilingual inscriptions.* A 
of tlic urns bear reliefs ; among them one with a, sipiare 
altar surmounted by three obelisks, mid with a man or woman 
oil each side of it, is I’emarkable. Another shows a marine 
monster of unusual form, for it has three Iminan bodies united, 
torminating in a pair of fish-tails. The central bixly Htuirishes 
an oar., the outer piles appear to be hurling rocks. There is also 
an Etruscan li^n coucdiant, in stone. 

In a case in this room are displayed a few urns of terra-eotta, 
bearing the usual subjects of the Theban brothers, C’admus, ite. 
One, liowevor, shows an arched doorway, the gate of Oreus, on 
o.ieli side of which a winged Fury, with torch and huskiiis, sits 
upon a rock, in an attitude of expectation ; one of thmii having 
just extinguished her torch. Here arc some iiortrait-heads in 
the same material ; and numerous little figures of babies, votive 
oUerings, all from the same mould. 

In the centre of the room is a heautiful amphora, in the 'riiird 
Styli*, with a brilliant polish — from Casalta. “ Pelops,” crowned 
with laurel, and wearing a chlamys decorated with flowers, is 
driving a quadriga at full speed, his hair and drapery streaming 
liehind him in the iviiid. His bride, Ippodamcn,’^ whom he 
has won in the race, stands before him in the car. ^Myriilus 
>001 ns to lie beneath the horses’ feet.^ 

Another vase represents the death of (Knomaus. A qnadrigd 
is driven, at full gallop, by the treacherous Myrtilus, by whose 
side stood his lord in complete ai’inour, but he has just relaxed 
Ins hold on the antyx, or front rail of the chariot, and is falling 
out of it backwards. A tripod on a Doric column bebind the 
car, marks the goal. ’ . 

It has been stated that there were three Roman colonies of the 
name of Arretium, distinguished by the epithets of Vetus, 
Eidens, and Julium. The first was ’evidently the Etruscan city, 
and has generally been identified with Arezzo ) the other two are 
isupposed to be in the neighbourhood, but their sites arc; not 
satisfactorily deterftiincd.^ I am persuaded, however, that Arezzo 
does not occupy the driginal site, though probably that of one of 

* Vi supra, p. 806. See Lanzi, * Ann. Inst, 1864, pp. 83-94 ; Mon. Inst. 
Jl. 1>. 342 ; Bull. Inst. 1883, p. 51 ; 1834, VIII. tav.3. Kokul6 takes this fragmentary 
1>- 149 ; Cuius is also used as the equivalent figure ff>r a dolphin. / 

of Lurth. • Clttver (II. p. 571) did not attempt to 
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the colonies. Its position, for the greater part on the veiy level 
of the plain, only rising a little at the northern end,® is so unlike 
that of Etruscan cities in general, as to raise, at the first glance 
strong doubts of its antiquity in my mind. Every other Ktruscau 
town in this district is on a lofty height — Fiesole, Volteim 
Cortona, Perugia, Chiusi — why should Arretium alone he in the 
plain? Moreover, tlie dikcovery of numerous Etruscan tombs 
and sepulchral objects on various spots within the walls of Arezzo 
not only on tlie low ground near the railway station, as already 
stated, but also on the height called Poggio del ^ole, and again 
oil that of the Duomo Vecchio, seems decisive of the fact. Signor 
Gamurrini, who records these discoveries, is nevertheless of opinion 
that the actual town occupies the Etruscan site, and to reconcile 
these facts with his view, is induced to suppose tliat the former 
hill, at least, was originally outside the city-walls.^ In this case 
I cannot bow to his authority, for all analogy is opposed to the 
supposition that Pjtruscan AiTctium stood on the level of tlie 
plain. Necessity did not here, as at i^isa, dictate such a site, 
for there are higli grounds suitable for a city in the immediate 
vicinity. 

This view is confirmed by the discovery, of late years, of the 
walls of an ancient city in the neighbourliood of Arezzo, — dis- 
covery, I say, because though within sight of the town, and 
familiar perhaps for ages to the inhabitants, the}*^ WTie unheeded, 
and no one had made tliem known to the uorld.^ They lie two 
or three miles to the south-east, on a height called Poggio di San 
Cornelio, or Castel Secco, a barren eminence of no great eleva- 
tioiv, yet much higher than Arezzo, whose level summit is so 
strewn with fragments of rock and pottery, as scarcely to nourish 
a weed. On the brow of tlie hill, to the north-west, is a fragment 
of ancient walling of regular masonry.® More to the west are 
traces of a gate. Another portion of the walls has narrow 


assign a site to either. Holstenius (Annot. 
ad Oiuvcr, p. 72), however, placed the 
Julian colony at Suhbiano on tlie Amo, 
some ten miles north of Arezzo, and the 
Fidens at Castiglion Fiorentinn, on the 
road to Cortona. He is followed in this by 
Cramci*, I. p. 213. Demirater (II. p. 423) 
placed the Fidens at Montepulciano. 

^ The height of the upi)er part of the 
city above the lower is said to be 74 braccia, 
or 142 feet (Repetti, I. p. 112) ; but it 
does not appear nearly so much. 


® -Repetti apiieais to have been the first 
to make them known in 1833 (I. p. bSb), 
Even Alessi, who in the fifteenth centniy 
made diligent search for local antiquitiei^ 
makes no mention of them in his Gronaca 
d’ Arezzo, a MS.'in the Biblioteca Biccar- 
diana, at Florence. Micali, Mon. Ined. p. 
410. 

^ In one part this masonry is as high as 
12 feet, but in general it acarotly ria^ 
above the ground. The blocks are 4 
feet long, by 18 inches high. 
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buttresses, only thirteen feet apart. But on the southern aide of 
the hill the wall rises nearly thirty feet, anti extends for two 
liundred, having eight massive buttresses at slant intervals, 
seM'ii or eight feet wide, and projecting about three feet. They 
might be taken for towers, were it not for thd narrow interval of 
fifteen feet between them. Both Avails and buttresses fall back 
slightly from the perpendicular. The masonry i.^ horizontal; 
and though perhaps originally neatly cut and litted, it has 
Milfered so much from the weather, and the rock is naturally so 
friable, that it presents as rude an appearance as the ttiwers in 
tlie Cucumella at Vulci, which Avere not intended to see the light 
of day.^ 

The circumstances under Avhich I visited this site did not 
permit me to make a plan of it, or to determine its precise 
(liineiisions. But Signor Gamurrini assures me it is of very 
Muall size, square or nearly so, much too limited iu extent for 
the bltruscan city of Arretium.^ 

T’hose AN alls are very peculiar; as regards the buttresses, unique 
in Ktruria. They have the appearance of great antiquity. 
Inghirami took them to be Roman, and to belong to one of the 
two colonies of Arretiuin, and thought the rmleiiess of the 
masonry might be the result of hasty construction. But he did 
not form his opinion from ocular inspection. To me this seems 
move likely to be an Etruscan than n Homan site.’'* It Avere 
contniry to all analogy to suppose that Arezzo Avas the original 
site, and that tliis, so much sti*onger by nature, Avas of subsequent 
settleineiit. This Avas just the position that Avould have been 


^ The Bizc of the blocks is nol 'eNtra- 
oiihti:ii-y. One which was 8 ft. 2 in. long, 
hy 1 it. S in. high, was unusivjilly laige. 
lint tho tendency of the stone to .'tplit at 
rii;ht angles, makes it somotiiocs difficult 
to ilotermine the size. 

^ lie tells mo that within his memoiy it 
was entirely surrounded by walls. Ropetti 
(1. p. 585) says it is only 1240 Iraccia in 
ciicuit ; Micali (Mon. Ined. p. 410) calls it 
1000 bmccMf or less than half a milo, 
Tuund ; and says it ha# the form of an 
n regular ellipse. To me it appeared of 
larger size. The bill may be but a portion 
of the ancient site, for it is connected with 
logh grounds of considerable extent, 
apparently oaijable of holding a city (d 
iirbt-mte impoiiance. But having had no 
opportunity of examining these heights, 1 


cannot say if they retain vestiges of ancient 
liahitatioD. For furt'ucr notices of this site 
see Bull. Inst. 1837, p. W. 

3 Mailer, who visited these ruins in 1839 
at Micali’s suggestion, regarded them as 
Ktruscan and tho remains of tho original 
city* Micali, however, sets no value on his , 
opinion in tho latter particular, and con- 
siders them to belong to an advanced or 
look-out post of Arretinm, which ho identi- 
ires with Arezzo, or to «n outwork detached 
from tho city. Yet he admits them to bo 
of Etruscan construction. Mon. Ined. pp, 
411-413. He gives a plan of tho bastions 
and a view of the masonry (tav. LX.)> 
Repetti (I. p. 5851 also hints that this may 
be the Acropolis of Arretium, but says no 
excavations have ever been made to deter- 
mine the &ct. 
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chosen by the Etruscans ; that, by the Koinnns. The cities of 
the fomier were founded at a time when the inhabitants hail to 
struggle for existence with neighbouring tribes, warlike, restless, 
ever encroaching— semibarbariaiis wlio knew no law but tliat of 
sword and lance. It was necessary for them to select sites ^vhere 
nature would add to the strength of their fortifications. But 
with the Romans, the case was very different. At tlie time the 
latter, at least, of the two colonies of Arretium was founded, they 
w'ere masters not only of all Italy but of the greater i)art of tlie 
known world. They had nothing to fear from foreign invasion, 
and it was enough for them to surroiyid their citieS' with fortifica- 
tions, without selecting sites which, though adding to their 
strength, Avould involve a great sacrifice of convenience. Tliis 
was their practice much earlier than the establishment of these 
Arretinc colonies, as is sliown by the instances ofVolsinii nml 
Falerii, whose population, about the time of tlie First Punic AVar, 
was removed from the original city on the heights to a new one 
in tlie plain. This may have been the case also witli Arretium.* 
Or if the original town Avere not deserted, there is every gryiinil 
for concluding that the fresh colony was established on a no less 
convenient site. However this be, there can be no doubt that 
the Etruscan city, like all its fellows, stood on an eminence, anil 
was fortified by nature as well as by art.'* Whether it occupied this 
Poggio di San Cornelio, or some of the neighbouring heights, I do 
not pretend to detennine; but hesitate not to assert my conviction 
*that it cannot have stood on the site of modern Arezzo. In fact not 
only .is all evidence of identity wanting, but history is opposed to 
the current opinion, fur it is known that at least on three several 
occasions have the walls of Arezzo been enlarged ; and it is 


* In the cases of Falerii and Volsinii, tlie 
f^t is not. mentioned by one of the earlier 
historians of Rome, only by Zonaras, a 
Byzantine writer of Into date. The original 
town of Arretium, however, was still extant 
in riiny’s day ; but it may have been in- 
habited, like Falerii and Veii, by a fresh 
colony. 

* Silius Italicus, « writer of more accu- 
racy than imagination (Plin. epist. III. 7 
— Bcribeliat carmina majore cuiA quam 
jngenio), in spealdng ot the Second Funic 
War, notices “ the lofty walls of Arretium '* 
(V. 122)— a descrii^on which, hy hypaUage^ 
probably refers rather to the site of the city 
^han to the character of the fortifioations. 

* Totila, the Vandal, is said to ^ve 


completely destroyed the ancient walls but 
as this rests on tradition, rather than on 
liistory, it is subject to doubt. Yet it is 
ceitain that ^le walls of the city Were 
destroyed in the year Ull by the Emperor 
Henry V., anil were not restored for mote 
than a century, lieing in 122d rebuilt with 
a more ample uiruuit. These wererqilaced 
by a fresh and still more extended line, 
commenced in 1276, and completed in 1322 
by Quido Tarlati, Bishop of .Pictramala. 
And lastly the walls were rebuilt «d 
altered, from 1649 to 1568, by Cosimo L# 
who erected the bastions and eartaiBS w^ph 
meet the eye at the present day. 

L p. 114. ^ * 
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quite impossible, supposing the modern town to occupy the site 
of tlie Kti’uscan city, that the original site, which in that> case 
must have been the circumscribed height on which the Duomo 
.stands, could have held a first-rate city, like the Arretium of the 
]*:truscans. • ‘ . 

In a word, there is evei;y reason to believe tliat the illustrious 
ritv of Arezzo does not occupy the site of tlie hitruscaii AiTotiuiu, 
but of one of the Eonian colonies of the same name ; ?*and as all 
analogy marks the town on the Poggio di San Cornelio to be of 
earlier date than tliis in the plain, the qiiestioiv turns upon that 
tcuMi. If it he proved an hltruscan site,^ Arezzo may he the 
\iTotium Fidens; hut if the town on the heights cannot he'identi- 
tied witli the original city, it must be the Fidens, and Arezzo the 
later colony of AiTetiiini Juliuin; and the site of the Ftiuscan 
city lias yet to he discovered. 

" TliJit Aiiezzo occupies a site tliat wa» 

. 11 . c Roman is almmlaiitly proved hy its 
(Atsiit icmains. The fragments of brick- 
«rik .lumiid* the higher part of ^ho city, 

III i\ hcmiig to the Human walls, which, if 
tlii> he the site of tlie Julian cohyiy, are 
tlm^o nicntioiK'd hy Frontinus, — ** Arre- 
tinni, iimro ductacojonia lege Triumvirali.” 

Oi tlic fiagmenta of iwKlomon masonry, 
nOikIi Signor Gainurfiiii meiition.s iis 
'VI 'ting at various spots within the actual 
».i1ls (see p. .*182), mayho portions of the 
• II hoi fortifications r,aised hy the Arctini 
iMilciitcs. Plin, in. 8. 

It may l»c urged as an objection to this 
•" mg the Etruscan site, that tho masonry 
I' "t stone, whereas the ancient yalls were 
“t hiitk. Ihit we have no positive assur- 
•m>c that the brick walls, mentioned hy 


Vitrmiiis and Pliny, wcic uf Ktniscan 
coiisti iiction. If on the miduieof the city 
by the UoiiKtns a fi-csh town was built, as* 
was the case ■with Falciii ami Volsinii, it 
^inay have lK*on that whirli liad the walls of 
brick ; for as nearly tliicc ceiituiics inter- 
vened to the time of Viliuvius, they would 
have lieen entitled to his ilei>ignation of 
“ancient,’* Were it even certain that 
Vitruvius anil Pliny retei to tlie Ktrnsean 
walls, it may he that in these mins wo see 
but a small iwrtinn of the ancient fortifica- 
tions, and just that jiortion which from tlie 
mnsaiveness of the masonry has cscai»cil 
destruction. Jf the luickwoik wcie not 
strongly cemented it w'ould soon he pulled 
to pieces hy the peasantry, for the sake of 
tho mateiials. 
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CHAPTER LX. 
coKsas\.—conTOJ>rA . 

Gorythuin, teiTasriiie requirat 
Aiisonias ! — Virgil, 

Clara fnit Spaite ; mnf'ntB vigiifire Mycenu) ; 

' Vile solum Sxmrte est ; altm ccciilero MyceuaQ.i— Ovid. 

Tiiaveller, thou art approaching Cortona ! Dost thou 
reverence age — tliat fulness of years which, as Pliny says, in 
man is venerable, in cities sacred?” Here is that which demands 
thy reverence. Here is a city, compared tcf which Home is but 
of yesterday — to which most other cities of ancient renown are 
fresh and green. Thou mayst have wandered far and wide 
through Italy — nothing hast thou seen more venerable than 
Cortona. Hre the days of Hector and Achilles, ere Troy itself 
arose — Cortona was. On that bare and lofty height, whose 
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• towered ‘ crest holds ‘ communion with the cloud, dwelt tlie 
heaven-born .Dardanus, ere he left Ital}; to found the Trojan 
rnce; and on that mount reigned his fatlier • Corvtlms, and 
- there he was laid in the tomb.^' Such is the ancient legend, and 
wherefore gainsay it ? Away with, doubts ! — pay thy full tribute 
of homage — avceptam parce movCrefidcm ! Hast thou respect to 
lUllen greatness ? — Yon solemn city was once the* proudest and 

mightiest in the land, the meftropolis of Etruria, and now but 

enter its gates and look around. 

From the railway station it is half an hour’s c^rive to the town, 
for the ascent is steep and toilsome. Nor when the gates arc 
• I’caohcd is the labour over, tliough the vehicle will take you to 
the “Looanda Nazionale,” a very decent hospltitnn, ^\\iqyq you 
will meet with cleanliness, attejntion, and very moderate charges. 
If you would see Cortona, you have still a long climb to the 
upper end of the town ; for Cortona is not, like J’iesole and 
Volterra, spread over the summit of the mountain, but Inings 
suspended from its peak, down its western slope. Steep, winding, 
narrow and gloomy streets, sombre rather than shabby houses, 
here and there even showing traces of mediteval grandeur, 


^ This is the Italian tradition. It* is 
hf^'juisc Darilanua, tlio founder of Troy, was 
l»t'lic\cd to have c»me from Cortona that 
Viigil (.En, I. 380) makes Ahicaa say — 
Italian! qna?ro patriain, ct genus ab 
Jove summo. 

Strrius (in loc.) thus e\])Iains it, and 
"hows that elsewhere (^n, YII. 122) ;Encas 
is made to say of Itjily — 

Hio doinus, luce patria est. 

ff. .^In. III. 167 ; VII. 206, ft srq. The 
•Ji’i'ginal name of Cortona wiUJ Corythus, or 
Coi'ithua, so called from its ha'os eponf/moSf 
Corythus, the reputed father of Uardanus. 

* Tlie legend states that Corythus, who ruled 
ujsn over other Cities of Italy, was bm’ied 
on ibis mount. His wife Electra boro a son 
to Jfkpiter, cnlle<l Dardanus, who, being 
dri)^n out of Italy, went to Phrygia and 
founded Troy. Another tradition records 
tliat Daerdanus, repulsed in an equestrian 
ootpbat with the Aborigines, lost his helmet, 
and rallying his men to recover it, gained 
the victo'ry ; to celebrate which he built a 
city oft the spot, and named it from his 
helmet— A third legend refers the 
oi-igin of the city to Corythus, son of Paris 
and (Euone. Yirg. Sn. Ilf. 167 ; VII. 


206 211 ; TX. 10 ; X. 719; Rerv. in W. 
and {ul Ain. I. 38a; III. 15, 104, 17t> 
All ibis belongs to the purely mjtliKMl 
periotl, yet may l)e received as evidence 'if 
the very remote antiquity of this city. 

It is generally believed that Coiytluw 
was really the ancient name of Cortmui, 
but Muller (Etrusk. IV, 4, 5; quedioiiN 
this, and thinks that it is a mere Greek 
tradition, arbitrarily referred to that city. 
Yet thoro can be no doubt that it was so 
regarded by the Romans. Besides the 
evidence of Virgil and his comiiicntatoi, 
the identity is made perfectly clear in a 
passage of Silius Italicus (V. 122) which 
Niebuhr (I. p. 33) pronooncod decisive— 
Poenus nunc occupet altos 
Arretl muros, Corythi nunc dimat 
arcem ? 

Hiuc Clusina petat ? postremo ad awniiia 
Romse, &c. ‘ ^ 

The poet ‘urns the anciont name tor the- 
sake off the verse, as elsewhere (lY. 

sedomque ab ori(^ pri*® 
Sacratam Corythi. 

There- is no reason to believe that it ^ 
retained to Annibal’a time, to whidh, tot 
poem refers, much less to his own. 
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tracts of com, aitd garden ground, and naked rook, nitluii tlie 
— sucli IS model 11 Cortona* She has made progress during 
the past generation, and is no longer to be accused of iiltliy, i\U 
paved streets, nor of mean and squalid liouses. 

Modern Cortona retains the site of the ancient city, which was 
of oblong fonn, and about two miles in circumferenctj. The 
iiiodiTii walls are in n>ost parts based on the ancient, though at 
tlie higher end of the city the latter made a much wider fcircuit.- 
They may be traced in fragments more or less preservwl for a 


•s 
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Ki’cat part roimd the city;, and are composed of rectangular 
blocks of gi*eat size, arranged without much regularity, though 
^vith more regard to liorizontaHty* and distinct courses than is 
observable in the walls of VolteiTa or .Populonia, and often 
joined with great nicety, like tlie masonry of Fiesole^ - At the 
lower part of the city, they gftretch for a long distance in an 
unbroken line beneath Uie modem fortifications.® But the finest 


* ‘ Plan (Ant/ Pop. Ital tav. 

y.) makes Cortona 'about 10,000 ^eet in 
circiiinterence, but taking into account the 
Jifler circuit of the anclient walls round the 
Portress, which he has not indicated, the 
at)' cannot Iut, lean kn than tw« tnUw 
nnnd. Than H would iie aeaied, ]a^ 
w Smelln, and among the vwdlart of 


* The finest poiiions at tliis end are 
about Porta Colonia on ‘the north 'of the 
city, where the blocks are from 9 to 13 
feet in length by more than 8 feet in 
height, to a smooth surface and very 
neatly joined ; abdahont Porta S. Domenico 
on the south, where th^ measure 12 or 14 
feet by 2. One, at the height 'of tea or 
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relic of this regular masonry at Cortona, and perhaps in all Itnly 
is at a six)t called Terra Mozza, outside the Fortress, at the 
highest part of the city, where is a fragment, one hundred and 
twenty feet in length, composed of blocks of enormous magnitude 
A portion of it is shown in the woodcut on the preceding pa«re.‘ * 
The masonry is of a greenish sandstone, very like that of 
Fiesole, in parts flaky and brittle, but generally very hard and 
compact ; it is sometimes hewn to a smooth surface, at others 
left with a natural face ; in no part is it cemented, though the 
blocks are often so closely fitted together as to appear so, not 
admitting even a penknife to be thrust between tliem. 1’he joints 
are often diagonal, and small pieces are inserted to fill up de- 
liciencies, as in the walla of Fiesole, to which in every respect 
this masonry bears a close resemblance, though more massive, 
and on the whole more regular.® 

These walls bear evidence of very high anticpiity, certainly not 
inferior to those of Volterra and Fiesole. That they are as 
early as the Etruscan domination cannot be doubted ; nay, it is 
l)robable they are of prior date, either raised by the Pelasgi, or 
by the yet earlier possessors of the land.® 

But this leads us to consider the history of Cortona. First, 
however, let us mount to the summit of tlie hill, and take a seat 
on the cypress-shaded teiTace in front of the Church of SUi 
IMargherita. Should it be the hour df sunrise, the scene will not 
lose interest or beauty. A wann rosy tint ruddying the eastern 
sky, and extending round half the horizon, proclaims the coming 
day. The landscape is in deej) gloom — dark mountain-tops 
alone are seen around. Even after the sun is up, and the rosy 
red has brightened into gold, the scene is purpled and obscured 
by the shadow of the mountains to the east. But present^ a ray 
wakens the distant snow of Monte Cetona, and sparkles on the 


* In one i)aTt it riecs to the height of 
nine courses, or about 30 feet high, but the 
general liciglit is about 15 or 16 feet, n^hich 
is that of tlie fragment delineated. The 
blocks vary from 2 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. in 
height, and from 6 or 7 feet to 1 1 or 12 in 
length ; and sometimes are as much or 
nioTo in depth, as the smallest end is seen 
in the face of the wall. Here as at Vol- 
torra and Uusellie, the smallest blocks are 
often iKilow, to fill up the inequalities of 
tlie ground, and make a level basement for 
the larger. 

* Tha _ -principal variety jjbsarvahle is 


within the Forta Montanina, whore the 
blocks aro 10 or 12 feet in length, bat 
shallow, with smaller pieces in tiie inter- 
stices. Here the line of the ancient wsU 
was rather witliin that of the modem, si 
shown in the Flan. 

® According to Dionysius (I. c, 20), U» 
city was well fortified in. the tisas of *he 
Umbri, and the Fehuigi only took it fro® 
tliem by a sudden assault, 
the existing walls as the wmrk U the IWaap 
(OVrrlwn. PdM. p. 10) j Md 
litti. dooM thrt thqr 
antiquity. Of. MftUer, 
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yet loftier peak of Amiata beyond it. Then the dark mass of 
Montepiilciano, rising on the further side of the wide plain, like 
jx second Cortona, is brightened into life. Anon the towers, 
liattlcments, and roofs of the town at our feet are tonelied with 
— "Uiid eie long the fan face of the J hrasymene m the south 
bursts into smiles— and the beams roll over the mountain-tops in 
u toiTGiit, and flood the Vast plain beneath, disclosing regions of 
coni and wood, of vines and olives, with many a glittering farm 
and village and town — a map of fertility and luxuriance, in whicli 
the eye recognizes Castiglione, Chiusi, Tai Pieve, and other 
fjiiniliar spots ii? the southern horizon. 

The origin of Cortona, it has been said, is very ancient — so 
remote indeed that it is necessarily involved in obscurity.'^ The 
legend that makes it the city of Dardaniis and elder sister of 
Troy has already been mentioned. Tradition asserts tliat long 
ere the establishment of the Etruscan State, Cortona was great 
and flourishing — ‘‘ a memorable city of the Umbrians,^’ and 
tliat it was taken from them by the Pelasgi and Aborigines, who 
used it as a bulwark against them, seeing it was well fortified, and 
MUTounded by good pastures.® Subsequent, with the rest of 
the land, it fell to the Etruscans,^ and under them it appears to 
have been a second metropolis— to have been to the interior and 
inoiintainous part of the land what Tarquinii was to the coast.® 
Even under the Etruscan domination it seems, like Falerii, to 
have retained much of its Pelasgic character, for Herodotus says 

* Tliis obscurity is increased by the 'Etruscan city can be here intended. Etrusk. 
ililTcicnt names by which the city was IV. 4, 1. 
known- -Cory thus, Crotoii, Crotona, Cyr- * Dion. Hal. I. c. 20, 26, 
toiiiiin, Greston, Gortyniea, Cothornis, or ^ Dion. Hal. I. c. 20. cf. Hellanicus of 
Cuitiiita. Thu latter name, if we may Lesbos ap. cund. I. c. 28. The Pelasgic 
hclievc Dionysius (I. c. 26), was only given character of Cortona is also intimated by 
^hen the city was made a Roman colony, the legend, which represents Jasius, non of 
not long before his day, taking the place of Corythus, king of this city, settling in 
the old appellation, Croton. Of Coiythus, Samothrace, when his brother Dardanug 
■we have already spoken. Cyrtonios, or founded Troy. Serv. ad iEn. III. 15, 167 ; 
Cvrtonion, is the name used by Polybius YIL 207. 

(HI 82), and Stepbanns of Byzantium.,' * Dion. Hal. I. c. 20. 

Cieston is found only in Herodotus, and ' * This seems to bo implied by the desig- 

be further mentioned presently, nation of it by Silius Italicus (VII L 474) 
Ooityniea is used by Lycophr<»n (Cass. 806), “ superbi Tarchontis domus.*’ Stephanus 

and hy Theopompus (ap. Tzetz. ad Lycopli. of Byzantium (v. Kpirw) calls it “the 
Inc. eit. ), who records a tradition . that metropolis of Etruria, and the third city of 
l^ly'tscs, called by the Etruscans Nanos (cf. Italy.” Lepsius is of opinion that this is 
l^Kuph. 1244 ; Tsetzes in loe.), sailed to also proved by its coins, for the entire 
I'dniria, took up his abode at Gortynsea, system of Ktruscas, indeed of ancient 
and thei*e died. This, says Muller, is^ the Italian coinage, proceeda from Cortona* 
Ucllenised form of Cortona, for no c&er Tyrrhen, Felaeg, p. 10. 
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tliftt in his day it was still inhabited by a Pelasgie population 
speal^g their peculiar language, unintelligible to the people 
around them, though identical with that of Placia on the Helles. 
•pont, another colony of the Pelasgri* Niebuhr suggests that 
'.Cortona * may have continued distinct froin the, Etruscans, as he 
thinks Falcrii was.'*' But that she was included in the great 
Etruscan Confederation, and one of the Twelve chief cities,, is 
unquestionable. Livy describes her as one of the “heads of 
Etruria,’* in the year of Borne 444, when with Perusia and 
Arretium she was forced to sue for peace.*^ It is singufei* that 
this is the only record we find of Cortona diufng jthe days of 
Etruscan independence. She is referred to pgain incidentally iu 
the Second Punic War when Hannibal inarched beneath her 
walls and laid waste the land between the city and the Thrasy- 
mene.® Yet when a few y^ears later all the principal cities of 
Etruria sent supidies for Scipio’s fleet, Cortona is not mentioned 
• among them;^ which is not a little strtinge, as but a century 
before she had been one of the chief in the land. Yet she did 
not cease to exist, for we And her mentioned as a Boman colony 
under the Empire.** What was her fate in the^ subsequent con- 
.Tulsions of Italy w'e know not, for there is a gftp of a thousand 
. years in her annals, and the history of modern Cortona com- 
mences only with the thirteentli century of our ei*a.® 

Within' the walls of Cortona are but few local remains of higli 
antiquity. There is a fragment of walling under the Palazzo 
Facchini, composed of a few large blocks, apparently of the same 
date as the city-walls.^ Another relic of Etruscan times within 
the walls is a vault beneath the Palaz/o Cecchetti, just within the- 
gate of S. Agostino. On my begging permission tp see the 
monument, tlie owher courteously proposed io show if in person. 

3 Heroil. I. 67. Herodotus!, statement ments on both sides. They will be found 
is repeated by Dionysius (I. c. 29), but in the above named wor|tB, especially in 
with this difference, that in the text of . that of Lepsius. 

Herodotus.tho city is calUsd Creston^in that * Niebuhr, I. ^ llJf. 

of Dionysius, Crot^. • That they were •' * Liv. IX. 87. 

identical is maintained by Niebuhr (1. p. * Polyb. III. 82; lav. XXII. 4. 

84, n. 89), by Oluver (II. p. 674), and * . 7 Lir. XXyill. 45. _ 

Mannert (Qeog. p. 418) ; but opposed by ® Dion, Hah I. c. 26 ; Plin. HI, 8. »«* 

Miiller (Etrnsk. einl. 2, 10), by Lepsius is mentioned also by Ptolemy, Geofr ?•,«*• 
(Ueber die Tyrrbenischea' Pelasger in » Bepefti, I. p. 812. • 

Btrarien, pp. 18 et>teq,), dtad by Qrote > Inghirami speaks of a fngmenHj « 

(History of Greece. II. p. 848). Mtiller feet long; ^d 32 feet high, in the fo^ 

and Lepsius consider Herodotus to reftt-Jto tions of the Palaao Lapazelli, in tb« 
a Greston in Thrace, beyond Mgnnt Athos. S, ^ndrea. Mon. Etnu. IV. p. 77, 

It is not poaaible hen to state the sign- sonc^t it in vain. 
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He led me into his coach-house, i-aised a trap-door, and descended 
into a wine-cellar ; where I thought he was about to offer me the 
juice of his vineyltrds, but ou looking around I perceived that 1 
was in the veiy vault I was seeking. 

It is of no great size, about thirteen feet in siain, rather less in 
length, and nine in height, lined with regular masonry, un- 
ceinentcd, neatly cut and arranged, and in excellent preservation.- 
It is so like the Deposito del Gran Duca, and the Vigna Grande, 
jit Chiusi, and the Grotta di San Maiino, near Perugia, that it is 
(lifttcutt to deiy^ it an Etruscan origin. Analogy dius marks it as 
a tomb, yet its position within the ancient fortifications seems 
opposed to this view, and there is nothing bcyoml the bare walls 
to assist us in determining its origiiial purpose. I am strongly 
inclined to regard it as a sepulchre. After the discoveries of 
Schlicmanu at Mycenae, which have quite upset pre-existing 
theories, no instance of intramural sepulture on ancient sites 
ought to sui*prise us.*' 

The only other local antiquity in Cortona is a fragment of 
Roman qpw« inc^rtum, commonly called the Batlis of Bacchus, in 
the higher par^of the tovn. 

Cortona, for more than a century past, has been the seat of an 
antiquarian society, the Accademia Etrusca, which has published 
many volumes of archaeological treatises. It has formed also a 
small Museum of Etruscan relics, found in the neighbourhood, 
which is preserved in the Municipal Palace, whose walls both witliin 
and without, are hung with aimorial hearings, eloquent of the past 
glories of Cortona. .There is little pottery here — no painted vases 
of beauty or interest ; merely some ordinary red or black ware, 
the latter often with bands of small archaic figures in relief a 
focolare of hucchero—a few idols, or fyuriiie, as the Italians call 
them, of terra-cotta, from four to ten inches in height, votive 
offerings, or more probably the Lares of the lo\ver orders, and 
sundry small lamps, some of them of grotesque character. 

T’he Museum is more rich in bronzes than in pottery. The 
most remarkable are — a naked figure of Jupiteif Tonaiis, about 
seven or eight inches high, — a female winged divinity with a cock 
on lier head, and thd figure of a boy, more than three inches high, 

* The blockf are of the local eandstono, telitalien, p. 260), and I would cite, in 

or wacignoy as it is called. They Tary confirmation of this opinion, tho snl^r- 
from 8 to nearly 7 feet in len^, and are raoean tombs within tho Am of Tarquinil 
15 inches in height. VoL 1. p. 428. The floor is the bare rock ; 

* Abeken regards it as undoubtedly a the back waU of the vault has been pulled 

sgRulcbre^A^^^ 18A1 Mi*. .'Apwiuto ento^.ito.dimensi^ffli..^ 
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with an Eh’uscan inscription of three lines carved on his sliirt 
as shown in tlie annexed woodcut. In his right hand he liolds 
up a fruit, in his left he lias another. His hair is tied in a knot 



over his forehead. This figure 
was found about eight miles from 
Cortona on the road to Arezzo. ‘ 
Here are also two singular 
bronze figures, eleven inches and 
a half in height, nude, each liold- 
ing a spear and wearing a torque 
and buskins, with a skin over his 
head. One of them has a fact* 
also behind his head, like a 
Janus. One is inscribed thus, 
in Etruscan characters : — 

V. CVINTI. ARNTIAS. SELAX. — 

The other 

V. t'VINTI. ARXTIAS. CULPIANSL 

Ari'AXTrRCE 

There are also many purely 
Egyptian idols, a few mirrors 
and other bronzes, and a collec- 
tion of Etruscan coins.® 


BOY IN BKONZK. COllIONA UUHEUH. 


But the wonder of ancient 


wonders in the Museum of Cor- 


tona, is a bronze lamp of such surpassing beauty and elaboration 
of workmanship as to throw into the shade every toreutic work 
of this class, yet discovered in the soil of Etruria. Were there 


* Ann. Inst. 1864, pp. 390-303. 

^ The coins attributed to Cortopa are the 
most simple of all ancient Italian money. 
All twelve sides of the series, from the 
to the iinekif bear one uniform type -a 
wheel. There is no legend to mark these 
coins as belonging to Any particular city, 
but Marchi ami Tessieri see in the wheel 
t'oe symbol of Cortona, whose original name 
they take to have been “ Rutun '* (instead 
of K-rutun) — a rotd — and setting all his- 
tory aside, they regard it as, a colony of the 
Uutnli, who had a similar device on their 
coins. Als Grave del Museo Kircheriano, 
ci III. tar. 8. rtofessor Lepsius, though 
condemning this explanation as erroneous, 


assents to the attribution of these coins to 
Cortona, and agi-ccswith the worthy Jpsuit^* 
in regarding Coi-tona as a most ancient 
mint, and as the metropolis of five other 
coining cities, which have a wheel on one 
side .only. Ann. Inst. 1841, pp. 103, 109; 
Vorbreit d. Ital. MUnzsyst. pp. 0^ 
See also Bull. Inst 1839, p. 128.-M«- 
cbiorri; 1842, 126.— GenareHi. Abeto 
(Mittelitalien, p. 286) does not consiaer 
the- wheel, or tlie other devices on 
coins, to mark any parUcular **• 

regards the' distribution of these oth*® 
metropolis and its dependencies to be.fi®** 
arbitrary. 
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nothing else to be seen at Cortona, tins nl.me wonl.l .Ipniand a 
visit. It ments therefore a more detailed dem-iption than I have 



^eneraHy given to individual articles^ It is circulai^, about 
twenty-three inches in diameter, hollow like a howl, hut from the 

^Ontre rises a anrf nf /ennioal AYiimnov 


STRUSCAX LAMP, OF BBON'ZE^ MUSEUM OF CORTONA. 
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have been attached a chain for. its suspension. Hoi^d the rim 
are sixteen lamps, of classic fo^in, fed by oil from the f^’eat bowl 
and adorned with foliage in relief. Alternating with them are 
heads of the horned and bearded Bacchus (see the woodcut, paj^e 
><(03). At the bottom of each lamp is a figure in relief— alter- 
nately a draped Siren with wings outspread, and a naked Satyr 
l)laying the double pipes, or the syrinx (see the woodcut at pa«e 
394, which represents a small section of the bottom of this curious 
lamp.) The bottom is hollowed in the centre, and contains n 
huge (jorgon’s face ; not such as Da Vinci painted^it, with 

“ The melodiouH hue of beauty thrown 
Athwart the darkness and the glare of pain. 

Which humanise and harmonise the strain." 


Here all is horror. The visage of a fiend, with eyes starting from, 
their sockets in the fury of rage — a mouth stretched to its utmost, 
with gnashing tusks and lolling tongue — and the whole rendered 
more terrible by a wreath of serpents bristling around it. It is a 
libel on the fair face of Dian, to say that this hideous visage sym- 
bolises the moon.® In a band encircling it, are lions, leopards, 
wolves, and griffons, in pairs, devouring a bull, a horse, a boar, and 
a stag ; and in an outer band is the favourite wave-omament, with 
dolphins sporting above it. Between two of tlic lamps was a small 
tablet witli an Etruscan inscription, marking this as a dedicatory 
offering.^ The inscription is not perfect, the tablet being broken 
at both ends. As far as it is legible it would run thus in Bom an 
letters : — 


TIIAPNA. nusNi 
INSCVHi ATIILIC 
SALTHN. 


U'he hunp is of Coriutliiaii brass, and its weight is said to be one 
hundred and seventy Tuscan pounds.® 


* Tins is a well-knowii Orphic doctrine. 
E|)igoncR, ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. V. p. 
(>76, ed. Potter. Tlie serpents also are 
supposed to be emblems of the lunar 

haiigcs. Ann. Inst. 1842, p. .58. 

• Some of the letters are peculiar ; hut 
one word, **inscvil,'’ marks it as a dedi- 
catory gift. It is in all prol)ability in- 
tended for ** Tinsevil,*’ the word which is 
inscribed on the Chimiera in the Florenco 
(lallery, on the Griffon at Leyden, on a 
bronze dog in the possession of Sr. Coltellini 
of Cortona, and also on a small pedestal in 

thw muissuiOL, Ansa — Tne* 


62. Micali, Mon. Ined. p. 80. Inscrip- 
tions like this, attached to monuments, are 
not of unfrequoiit occurrence. It was the 
custom to attach them to gifts, as now-a- 
days it is with us to write the name of the 
giver and gifted, in a presented hook. We 
have a notable kistance of ‘this in the eels* 
brated bronze cista, or casket, from Pales- 
trina, preserved in the Kircherian Museum 
at Borne, which records in an Insoripiion 
that it was presented by a Bob^ lady 
her daughter. 

» Bull. Inst 1840, p. Of. MleaM, 

Mt'.-V J*SA;U.0-.w'SS»»»UWW V. WUHV 
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From the elaborate decoratiou of the bottom of the iMinp, ami 
the eompnrative plainness of the upper part, as well ns fiiau tin* 
nmiloj^y of similar monuments, there is every reason to believi* 
that it was siisj)ended, perliaps in a tomb, perha2)s iii a temple, 
jis a sacrificial lamp; which in truth its remarkable size and 
hciiuty seem to indicate.^ 

'Jlie style of art shows a certain deoree of aivliaieism, yet at 
the same time betrays a stronpj Hellenic infiiu‘nce which ])rechides 
the idea of a very early date. It is undoubtedly of juite- Roman 
times, and I ydnk it may safely be referred to tin* fifth century 
of Rome, or to the close of Ktruscaii independence.^ 

I’rom this monument, so beautiful in art and elaborate in 
decoration, wo can well understand Iufw it was that the Etruscan 
i'Uiulclahra and other works of toreutic art were so admired and 
prized by the Athenians, even in the da^'s of Pericles.' Micali 
jiihtly observes, that in mastery of art no other Etruscan work in 
hronze, cxcej)t the larger statues, can rival this gem.'^ 

I’liis singular relic of Etinscan antiquity was discovered in 
IHIO, at a si)ot called La Eratta, at the foot of the mountain of 
( ’ortona, to the west ; not in a tomb, but in a ditt*h, at a slight 
d(q)th below the surface. The fortunate possessor is the Signora 
Tdinmasi, of C^ortona, whose husband is said to have given 700 
dollars to the peasants who found it.'*’ 


“ It is doubtless a hjehnns, Huoli as were 
biiiiir fiomtIiG ceilings of iialacesor temples 
(Vng. .TSn. T. 726 ; Tim. XXXIV. 8), and 
.IS li.ive been found also suspended in sepul- 
din s— even in Etruscan ones, as in the 
Tidiili of the Yolumiiii, at Perugia. IMicali 
(Alon. Tiled, p. 78) thinks it a sepulchral 
iiiDiiumont — a funeral oft'ering to the great 
god of the infcinal regions, consecrated by 
some 1 uly of illustrious race, as the inscriii- 
tion seems to show. He suggests that it 
ni.iy have hung in the chamlier, where the 
fniii'i.al feast was wont to be celebrated, as 
as the annual hferifo or parentalfa. 
The use of sepulchral lamps by the ancients 
If' well known, and gave rise, in the middle 
to strange notions perpetual fire ; 
for It was asserted that some were found 
burning in the tombs, though fifteen 
or twenty centuries had elapsed since they 
^'cre lighted. It seems, however, that 
lamps were sometimes kept burning in 
•M'piilc'hres long after the interment, as in 
fhe COSO of the Ephesian widow described 
••y Petronius (Satyr, c. 13), who renewed 


the lamp placed in her hiisbaiid'H tnmli. 
Micali cites an extract fruiii ModeHtiiiim 
(leg. 44, Mmvia D. dc Moiiuiuiss. testaiii.), 
which shows that a certain Koiiian gave 
frecilom to his slaves at his deatli, on con- 
dition of their keeping a light burning in 
his sepulchre: **S:iccus servus incus ct 
Eutychi^ et Hicne ancillie mem omnes sub 
h&c conditionc liberi siintn, iit mnnuinonUi 
ineo altemis mensibus lueernam accendant, 
ct Bolemnia moriis pciagant.” 

* Micali (Mon. Iiied. p. 75) would refer 
it to tbe sixth or seventh century of Rome, 
which, according to the standard of tlio 
painted potteiy, w ould he too late a date. 

* PhereciatCK, ap. Athen. XV. c. 18 ; 
Critias, ap. eund. I. c. 22. 

> Micali, loc. cit. 

* For illustrations and notices of this 
lamp see Micali, Monuinenti Inediti, pp. 
72, et teq, tav. 9, JO ; Bull. Inst. 1840, 
p. 164 (Pabroni) ; Ann. Inst. 1842, p. 
53, et uq. (Abeken) ; 1843, p. 354 (Braun) ; 
Mou. Ined. Inrtit. III. tav. 41, 42. 
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This collection boasts also of an ancient picture of the jMuse 
rolyliymiiia, with a garland of leaves round her head, and the 
fragment of a l^'re by her side, painted in encaustic on a slate. 
It was found at a spot called Ceiitoja, between Chiusi and Honte- 
^ulciano, and, like the lamp, is the property of the Tonnunsi. 
rt has been pronounced Greek, but from its resemblance to the 
frescoes of Pompeii, it may more correctly be designated Grajco- 
Eomaii. 

There is nothing more, so far as I am aware, of Etruscan 
interest within the walls (jf Cortona. I leave the traveller to Jiis 
tutelar deities, the Guide-books, to steer him safely among the 
churches, the paintings, and such rocks as the sarcophagus in 
the Cathedral — said to be that of the Consul Flaminiiis, wlio lost 
liis life by “ the reedy Tbrasymene” — on which inexperience and 
credulity have so often run aground; hut I will resume the 
helm when we quit the Gate of S- Agostino, for the tombs of 
Cortona. 

The height on which the city stands is of stratified sandstone, 
the same as composes the ancient walls — too hard to be easily 
excavated into sepulchral chambers, at least by the Etruscans, 
who had not the aipia-fortis tooth of the Egyptians, and rarely 
attempted to eat their way into anything harder than tiifo or light 
arenaceous rocks. Here then, as at Ruselhe, Cosa, and Saturiiiu, 
tombs must be looked for on the lower slopes or in the plain 
beneath, rather than immediately' around the city-walls. Yet on 
ledges in the slopes, where accumulations of soil from the high 
ground made it practicable, tombs were constructed. It was 
necessary, however, in such a case to construct the sepulchre of 
masonry, and that it might be subterranean, according to the 
usual practice, it was heaped over with earth. Of this description 
is the celebrated 


Tanella di Pitagoka, 

or the “Cave of Pythagoras,” so called from the vulgar belief 
that that celebrated philosopher dwelt and taught in this city, 
though it was at Croton in Magna Gracia, not at the Croton of 
Etruria, that he took up his residence. • 

This most remarkable sepulchre stands on the slope two or 
three furlongs below the city, between it and the railway station* 
It has been known for ages to the world, but had been neglected 
and half buried beneath the earth, till, in the year 1884, it 

^'ft*<^xcftvated ; and it now stands in all its majesty revealed to the 
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sim, like a- miniature temple of the Druids, amid a grove of 

cypresses. 

' 'riie monument is now in such a state of ruin as at first sij»lit 
to be liardly intelligible. The entrance is by a stiuare-lioaded 
doorway, lacing the South, and leading into a small chamber, 
},iuToiinded by walls of massive rectangular masonry, in which 
sundry gaps are left for niches.® One side of this chamber 
in utter ruin. It was roofed in by five immense blocks,'^ 
resting on two semicircular masses which crowned the masonry 
«t the opposite ends of the chamber ; forming thus a vault, whicii 
ill tiers Irom ordiiiaiy vaults in this, that each course of voussoirs 
is composed of a single block. It is not easy to determine if the 
arcliitect understood the principle of the arch, 'i’ho blocks an* 
of course cuneiform, or they would not lit closely, and be in 
Iiiirmony with the rest of the masonry. Ihit their needless 
iiiassivoness and length, and tile mode in which they are sup- 
ported, seem to indicate that they were not raised with a 
Ivimwledge of the arch-principle. On the other hand, the senii- 
cuvular blocks on which they rest, could not have been dispensed 
AMtli, without destroying the symmetry of the tomb. Of these 
live cover-stones, one only retains its position, and serves as Uie 
key to the whole ; a second has one end still resting on the lintel 
of the door, the other on the ground ; and the remaining three 
have been broken to pieces. The walls of the chamber are of, 
immense thickness, and the whole is surrounded by a circle of 
iiiasonry of the same massive descrii)tion, four or five feet high, 
resting on a still larger basement, seventy-six feet in circumference 
and now almost level with the ground.^ 
llio chamber has been closed in the same way as the Grotta 
(‘asuccini, at Chiusi; sockets for the stone Haps of the door 
being visible in the lintel and threshold. I’lie sepulchral 
character of the structure is manifest from the iiiclies, of which 
there are seven, evidently for cinerary urns or vases. No vestige 


* The doorway is 5 ft. 8 in. high, by 
3 ft. 6 in. wide. The chamber is only 8 ft. 

in. by 6 ft. 6 in. Qori <Mus. Etrus. 111. 
!'• 75, cl. II. tav. 2) descrii)eB this tomb as 
if It had another entrance by a sabterranean 
I'dSMige. What he mistook for such has 
l>een proved to be the entrance to another 
tomb. Bull. Inst. 1834, p. 197.— 
Ctistellani. 

® Those cover-stones are about 10 ft. 
long, 3 ft. wide, and 22 in. thick. The 


weight of one of them has been estimated 
at 10,000 lbs. Bull. Inst. loc. cit. 

f The circling wall terminates above in a 
plain fascia — only a small portion of Mliidli 
is standing— the si)ace between it and tlie 
walls of the chamber is filled with earth. 
For illustrations of this monument see Gori, 
MuB. Etrus. III. cl. II. tab. 2 ; Inghi- 
rami, Mon. Etrus. IV. tav. 11 ; Abeken, 
Mittelitalien, taf. Y. 3. 
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now remains of such furniture, nor is there aii}' record of what 
the tomb contained when first brought to light ; but in recent 
excavations a great (luantity of rude pottery was found around 
the monument. The most surprising faflure is the freshness and 
^careful finish of the masonry, especially of the interi»)r. The 
slabs and blocks of sandstone seem newly brought from the 
quarry, and are put together, though without cement, with n 
neatness wliicli mighf?* shame a modern mason. It is difficult to 
believe tliey liave stood thus between two and three thousand 
years. Tlie external circling wall shows the same sharpness and 
neaiiiess. From the analogy of other monuments* and from the 
rover-stones of tlie roof being left undressed, there is no dou])t 
that this Avail avus tjje basement to a mound of earth, forming a 
tumulus over the sepulchre.^ 

The Cyclopean massiA^eiiess of the blocks, akin to those in the 
city walls, the insertion of small pieces to fill the interstices, and 
above all, the simplicity of tlie A^aultod roof, apparently prior to 
the invention of the arch, throAv this monument back to a very 
remote period, earlier than the construction of the Cloaca 
Maxima, and perhaps coeval Avith the foundation of Rome. Nor do 
the sharpness and neatness of its masonry belie such an antiquity, 
seeing that other Avorks of the earliest ages, as the Gate of Lions 
at Myceuce, and the AA^alls of Cortona and h’iesole, display no 
inferior skill and execution; though in this case much of the 
freshness is undoubtedly oAviiig to the jirotectioii of the super- 
incumbent eailh. 

I am inclined to regard this monument as coeval with the 
Avails of Cortona, and of Pelasgic origin. A slab, hoAvever, Avhicli 
Avas found near it in the late excavations, and from its precise 
cjorrespondeiice in size, probably served to close one of the niches 
in tlie chamber, bears an inscriiition in Etruscan characters.® 
Tliis, hoAvever, may sIioav no more than an appropriation by the 
Etruscans. 

It is singular that the dimensions of this Grotta di Pitagora 
agree almost precisely Avith the multiples and divisions of the 
modern Tuscan hraccio, AAdiich there is good reason to believe is 

• 

" Alieken (Ann. Inst. 1841, p. 37) thinks mounted it. 
this tumulus was a cone like those of Tar- For this inscription see Ann. Institi 

quinii, but truncated; and states that a 1841, p. 37. In Latin letters it would nia 
square abacus, topt hy a ball of stono, thus, — , 

similar to what may be seen in the MuseO v . ousu . or . l . IPA 

Casuccini at Cliiusi, was found near the prtruaii . olak. 
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just double Jhe ancient Boman foot. This confirms tlio o]>iiiii)u 
jiln'ady stated, that the Romans took that ineasuro fij>in the 
Etruscans, and that the modern 'J’uscans use the very same 
ijirasures as their celehrffliid forefathers.^ 

Xcar this, traces of other tumuli have been discovi'rcd, in 
iDiinded basements of rock. Baldclli, who wroti* in 1570, state's 
that in his time there existed three other sepulchres, one precisely 
similar to this, and close to the road loadiiifj^ to (hinuiscia ; a 
second beneath the church of S. Vincenzio ; but both had been 
almost destroyed by a certain man who dreamed tlmt treasure 
lay concealed wuthin them ; and a third on the site o! tlio church 
of Sta. Maria Nuova, below Cortona to the north, ri'inoved to 
make room for that edifice." 

The said Haldelli states in his AIS., which tliou^li freipicntlv 
copied has never been printed, that the two last-named tombs 
^\clv composed of five enormous stones, one forminj^ each side ot 
llu' (piadraiiglc and the fifth covering it® — ^precisely n'sembling 
the sepulchres still extant at Saturnia, and the cromlechs of our 
own country. 

Guotta Seucsardi. 

At the foot of the hill of Cortona, close to Camuscia and the 
luilway station, stands a large mound or barrow, vulgarly called 
II Alelone, about 640 feet in circumference, and 46 feet high. 
This Alclon ” liad long been suspected of being sepulchral; and 
at length the proprietor, Signor Sergardi of Siena, determined to 
lisivo it opened, and secured the sendees of Signor Alessandro 
I’ranyois, the most experienced excavator in Tuscany. He 
< ‘>mnieiiced ojierations in the autumn of 1842, and the result was 
the discoveiy of a sepulchre of most singular character, hearing 
''ome analogy indeed to the Regulini tomb at Casre, but a strict 
lesemblance to no other 3 ^et disclosed in the soil of Ktruria. 
1 II fortunately it had been rifled in previous ages, so that little 
of value was found witliin it ; and its interest lies chiefly 
hi its plan and construction, in which respects it remains 
*uiiiijured. 

9 

’ Bull. Inst. 1834, p. 198. Ut tupra, ' much iiottery, and many Bcpulchral lampf. 
1' 339. This record is valuable, as tlirowing light 

* In this last tomb vas found a large on the character of the analogous tombs of 
earthenware pot, containing a bronae vase, Saturnia. 

te.uitifully chiselled, with a smaller vase of * Haldelli, ap. Gori, III. pp. 75, 76 ; ap, 

tl«(! same metal within it, holding the ashes Inghiromi, Mon. Etr. IV. p. 72. 
the deceased ; besides sundry weapons, 
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The tomb has been closed of late, and the traveller must now 
content himself with an inspection of its contents, whicli are 
preserved at the Villa Sergardi hard b^^ and courteously exliibited 
to strangers. As it may be re-openeilfc at some future tinii* I 
reprint the description I gave in the former edition of this 
work. 

A long 2>assage lined with mftsoiiry leads into the heart of the 
tumulus. For the last seven yards it widens, and is divided hv 
a low thick wall into two parallel passages which lead to two 
entrances, now closed with wooden doors. The partition wall is 
terminated in front by a square mass of masonry, Vhich prohahly 
served as a pedestal for a lion or sphinx ; and the passage opens 
on either liaiid at its further end, into a small srpiare cliamher. 
Enter one of the wooden doors, and you find yourself in a loiif^ 
l>assago-like tomb, communicating by a doorway with an inner 
cliamber. The other door o2>ens into a parallel tomb precisely 
similar in every respect.^ 

The resemblance of this tomb to the liegulini at Ctere will 
strike you immediately — not only in its i)assage form, but also 
in its construction, for it is roofed over on tlie same primitive 
principle of the convergence of the blocks to a centre, which, 
before they meet, are covered by large fiat slabs. The ditfereiice 
consists in tlie double passage and in the size of the masonry, 
which, instead of being composed of rcgulai’, massive blocks, as 
in the tomb of Cervetri, is here of small jneces of schistose rock, 
not hewn, but rudely hammer-dressed into the shape of long 
shallow bricks ; it is equally without cement, but the clayey soil 
here exuding through the interstices appears like a plaster of 
mud. Masonry of this description is not found elsew’here in 
Etruscan edifices. It seems an imitation of brickwork, and 
belies the asseilion of a celebrated architect, that this soiii ot 
roof could not be fonned of that material,^ Nothing can be more 
unlike than this masonry and that of the Tanella di Pitagora, 
and at first sight you are ready to pronounce it impossible that 
both, little more tlian a mile apaii^, could have been raised by tlie 
same hands. Yet that this was Etruscan there can be no doubt, 
from the nature of its contents ; and its constmetion proves it to 

^ The outer chambers are 14 ft. long, by * Canina, Cere Antica, p. 07. The 
8 ft. wide ; the inner, only 11 ft. in length. bricks, or rather stones, in this css^ 

In the inner wall of one of these tombs is a kept in their places by the we4^ ^ 
hole, through which you can look into superincumbent earth, 
another chamber not yet opeiied. 
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l,e of at least equal antiquity. The character of the luasoiu v 
j,eeiii« here determined by local circumstances. C>u the hill ilf 
Cortona the rock admits of being hewn into square masses ; here 
at its foot, it is of that ha^, brittle, Haky character, which remlers 
vain the labour of the chisel, and prompted the adoption of a 
species of masonry but little consistent with Etruscan habits of 
neatness. 

These parallel tombs are paved with largo llagstoncs, and 
iimlcrneath them, in the rock on which they arc laid, are channels 
Id carry off the water that might percolate through the roof. Tin* 
outer passages, ^low open to the sk}', seem to have been covered 
in the same manner as the parallel tombs. 

1 hough this Melon * had been previously opened, 2)crlia])s 
more than once, it still contained a few pips ; such as brokt'ii 
l)lack pottciy, a few remains in bronze and hone, and very small 
fragments of gold and silver. Everything that has been dis- 
covered in tlic mound, is now to be seen at the \"illa Sergardi 
laird ly. 

Above tills tomb, in the higher part of the mound, weri‘ dis- 
covered three very small chambers, one of which was unriflcil, 
and contained a large covered pot of bronze, embossed, and a 
\ase of black clay like the most ancient of ra?re and Veii, with a 
procession of archaic figures iu relief. Both contained human 
aslies. Besides these, there were — an elegant iazia with similar 
reliefs — a quantit}' of small black ware — vnpunitnria of ordinary 
clay — and a long slab of stone, apparently part of a sarcophagus, 
with reliefs of very archaic style, representing a number of figures 
Ivuecling. Hero also were found sundry spearheads of iron, in 
one of wliich is a jiortioii of the wooden shaft almost jietrificd ; 
together with a hoc, a key, and part of a lock of the same metal, 
fill much oxydised, a small sphinx of hone, and remains of heads 
in terra-cotta.® 

This tumulus hag not been half excavated, and it is believed 
witli good reason that many more chambers lie within it. Yet, 
as tlie researches have proved so little profitable, owing to former 
I’iflings, it seems doubtful whether they will be continued. The 
“Melon” appears tP be wholly artificial — ^not like the Poggio 
^hijella, at Chiusi, or the Monteroni, near Palo, a natural height 
lioney-combed with sepulchral cells— and seems to have been raised 

A detailed description of this tomb and Siena, 1843. For an account of the exca- 
its contents, together with illustrations, has vations see also Bull. last. 1843, pp. 33, 
facen pubUshed MelchioM Missirin^^ 49 ; 1864, p,_89, 
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over the masonry-built tombs, which stand on the very level of 
the plain. Anotliei* mound, not far off, offers a further field for 
excavating eiiteiTprise. 

Cortona is a city of great interest'. Its high antiquitv, its 
mysterious origin, lost in the dim perspective of remote ages— 
the fables connected with its^arl}^ history — the problem of its 
mighty Avails — the j^aucity^ (Srtoipbs as yet discovered around 
tlicm, and tlie singular , character of those that stand opcn-^ 
combine to . cast a charm over Cortona, ^ charm of niysterv 
Avliich can only he fully appreciated by those who have visited the 
site. ' * 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

PERUGIA.-P/?/i»r6'Lt. 

The City. 

Sint tibi Flaminius, Thmyinciiaquc litora tester. 

Ovid. 

£ traversamo per veder Perugia^ 

Che come il monte, il sito h buono e bcllo. 

KaCCIO DK6LI UbBRTI. 

Happy the man who with mind open to tlie influences of 
Mature, journeys on a bright day from Cortona to Perugia ! He 
passes through some of the most beautiful scenery in all-beautiful 
by the most lovely of lakes, and over ground hallowed by 
events among the m<)st memorable in the history of the ancient 
"’Olid, For on the shores of “the reedy Thi’asymene,*’ the 
flerce Carthaginiah set his foot on the proud neck of Rome. 

This used to -be the upper post-road from Florence to Rome, 
I’id Perugia and Fofigno, and it is still the line of the railroad, 
^hich, while it has |p:eatly facilitated communication, has oblite* 
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rated certain characteristic features of Italian travel, faniiliar to 
those who knew the land before its political unification. 

The day on which I last journeyed in vettura over this well, 
beaten road, is marked in my memory with a white stone. Before 
leaving the Tuscan State, I halted at tlie hamlet of Riccio to 
dine, for the worthy merchant my chance- companion, was wont 
“to make this' his house of calL The padrona was not long in 
answering our demands, for we hkd not arrived at sunset, expect- 
ing all manner of impohsibilities and nnheard-of dainties, but had 
dmwn on her krder'at the TeteoBAbler hour of liQpn, and had left 
our appetites :to her discretion. The sun shone warmiy into the 
room— the » hostess* smiled cheerily — a glorious landscape lay 
beneath our window — and Avliat mattered it that the dishes 
stood on the bare board ; that the spoons and forks were of tin, 
and that the merchant’s servant, and a bearded pilgrim in sack- 
cloth, Rome-bound for the Holy Week, whom, in his pious 
generosity, my companion had invited to partake, snt down to 
table with us ? Travelling in Italy, for him who would mix with 
the natives, and can forget home-bred pride, prejudices, and 
exigencies, levels all distinctions. 

At Monte Gualandro, we entered tlie Papal State. Here at 
our feet lay the Thrasymene,^ a broad expanse of blue, mirroring 
in intenser hues the complexion of the lieavens. Three wooded 
islets lay fioating, it seemed, on its unrufiied surface. Towns 
and villages glittered on the verdant shore. Dark heights of 
purple waved around ; hut loftier far, and far more remote, tlie 
Apennines reared their crests of snow — Nature’s nobles, proud, 
distant, and cold, holding no communion with the herd of lowlier 
mountains around them. 

Such was the scene on which the sun shone on that eventful 
day, when Rome lay humbled at the feet of Cailhage, when 
fifteen thousand of her sons dyed yonder plain and lake with 
tlieii* blood. From the height of Monte Gualandro the white 
battle-field is within view. At the foot of the hill, or a little 
further to the right, on the shores of the Iftke, Flaminiiu^^ on his 
way from Arretium, halted on the eve of the battle. Ere the sun 
had risen on the morrow he entered the pkss between this hill 
and the water, and marched on into the crescent-shaped plain, 

> TheLacuBThrosymenus, ThrMQDieniiB, correct, as probably taken from tlieoldeit 
Trasymenus, er Trasumenus of antiquity. native dial^t. Many of ^O'aaeMaii ik* 
Polybius (III. 82) calls it Tapatfi4ini Xtfitnj, called it Tharseznenns, instead el 
whhh Mannert (Geog. p. 416) takes to menus. QuiB||L Inst Orat. I. 0> * 
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formed by the receding of the mountnins from the lake, nu- 
conscious that he was watched from these very heights on >\hi( h 
^^e stand, by Hannibal’s Balearic slingers and light-armed troops, 
and that the undulating ground at our feet concealed the enemy’s 
horse. Seeing the foe in front, he marched on through the pass, 
till it widens into the plain, and enveloped by a dense mist 

which arose from the lake, he was suddenly attacked on every 
bide by Ilannibars main force in front, and by the cavali^^ and 
other ambushers in the rear. Flaminius then saw that 'he was 
entrapped, but, nothing daunted, he made a more desperate 
straggle for victory ; and so furious the contest that ensued, so 
intent were all on the work of desti'uction,.that an earthquake 
wliich overthrew many cities in Italy, turned aside the course of 
rapid rivers, carried the sea up between their banks, and cast 
down even mountains in mighty ruin, was unknown, unfelt, by 
any of the combatants, — 

“ None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet. 

An earthquake reel’d unheededly away I ** 


For three hours did the Romans maintain the unequal contest, 
till at length, when their leader Flaminius fell, they broke and 
tied, rushing, some to the mountain-steeps, which they were not 
suffered to climb, others to the lake, in wdiose winters they vainly 
sought safety. Six thousand, who had broken through the foe at 
th(‘ first attack, and had retired to a height to await the issue of 
the fight, effected their escape, only to be captured on the morrow. 
Ten thousand scattered- fugitives carried the news to Rome.® 

The railroad, for the greater part of the way to Pnssignano, 
skirts the very edge of the lake. But the carriage-road crosses 
the battle-plain — now overflowing with oil and wine, then steeped 
ill a deeper flood, whose hue is traditionally preserved in the name 
of a brook, Sanguinetto— to the village of Passignano, where the 
mountains again meet the shore. Here the traveller may halt to 
taste the fish, which retains its ancient reputation ; ® but ns he 
values skin apd egrafort, let him not taiTy here the night, for 
legions of U^t-armed foes lie 'thirsting for his blood, and the 
powers also of air apd. water — “ mali culiceSf ranteque lialustren ” 
—are in league to rob him of repose. 

# 

= For this battle see Liv. XXII. 4-7; year the news of no less than fifty-seven 
Folyb. III. 82-84 ; SiL Itol. V«; AppUn. earthquakes was brought to ^me. 

Beb. Hann. ^ 819, ed. Steph.? Ows. IV. * SiU ItaL V. 681. 
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To set the Tlmmes on fire is an achievement beyond oup 
degenerate days, but the Thrasymene, if we may beheve tradition 
was of more inflammable stuft', and was once utterly burnt up by 
fire from lieaven.'*' 

On the summit of the hill beyond the late, fresh objects of 
admiration meet the eye, in a vale of Italian richness below, and 
ruined towers of feudal* grandeur above ; but ere I Imd half 
studied the scene, I found inyself in the little town of IMagione. 

The Mansion,’*, which Ts the signification of this name, is, 
the large square yellow building, like a fort, which crests the 
hill a little above the present railway station. * 

>Tlie road hence to Perugia ti-averses the rich vale of the 
Caina, a stream which seems to have retained its Etruscan name." 
Perugia is seen at some miles’ distance, crowning its lofty olive- 
girt height with a long level line of domes, towers, and i>alaces. 
About two miles before reaching it, a tower with a few lioiibe'i 
about it, by the road-side, marks the site of one of the most 
interesting tombs in the necropolis of Perugia; which will be 
described in the following chapter. The site is called La Com- 
menda, but is beit^: known as the ** Torre di San Maniio.” 

Perugia is one of the very few Etruscan cities that retains 
anything like its ancient importance. One of the “heads of 
Etruria ” of old, it still takes a prominent place among the cities 
‘ of Central Italy. Its glory has not even greatly waned, for it 
is yet a large and wealthy city, with t\frenty-two thousand 
inhabitants. 

At the railway station the traveller will always find convey- 
ances to the town, where he has a choice of accommodation — ^tlic 
Grand Hotel, outside the gates, kept by Brufani, — and' the Postn, 
in the heart of the town, where he will find cleanliness and 
comfort at very moderate charges. 

It is not for me to describe or even enumerate the manifold 


* Plin, II. lll.-rTiasymenum lacura 

arsisse totnm Valerius Antias 

nonat. It is a pity to spoil a pretty tale ; 
but in justice to the pure waters of the lake 
it must be said, that before Pliny’s time, 
Valerius Maximus (III. 7, 6) had recounted 
it among Hannibal’s great deeds — Trasi- 
menum lacuro dir&inustummemoriA. Silius 
ItalicuB (V. 70-74) also made Jupiter cast 
his bolts into its waters— 

Fulmina l^rrhenaa Trasymeni torsit in 


Ictusque jethereA per stagns j^tentia 
flammd, 

Fumavit lacw, ax|||^t Auctibai; 
ignes— r 

both making a mere jnetaphor 
Antias recordea as a fact Stntb 
should have found a Pliiij^ 
folly. 

* Caina is, an Etruscan 
frequenti]!jlt met ;with at jiMW gia 
Chiuai and its neighboofllKIll 
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objects of interest in Perugia, either in its picturpsquc streets, 
its cfitheilral and five-score churches, its grand feudal Piila 7 .z<> 
Cominmle, or in its treasures of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. Those of the latter art alone, the works of Perugino 
and the Umbrian school, are so abundant as generally to absorb 
a lint little time and attention the traveller passing between 
Florence and Rome has to spare for a provincial city ; so that 
lew give an hour or even a thought to the antiquities in which 
Perugia is equally rich, or at the most pay a hurried visit to tlie 
^[iiseum, and the Porta Augusta. 

The walls of Perugia are in many parts ancient, agreeing in 
pliaracter with those of Chinai and Todi, and composed, like 
tlioin, of travertine — a material which preserves tlic sharpness of 
its edges in a remarkable degree, so as to give to a structure, 
composed of it an appearance of much less antiipiity than it really 
possesses. Some portions of these walls are line specimens of 
jiiicieiit regular masonry. He who would make the tour of them 
should put himself under the guidance of Giovanni Scalchi, one 
of the most intelligent nc^ivonil have met in Etruria. On the 
west of the chy, especiall}" round the verge of the dee[) hollow 
called fia Cupa, the walls may be traced for a long distance, 
rising to the height of twenty or thii*ty feet, falling back from the 
pe rpendicular, and banded near the top with a i>i’ojecting fascia. 
'i’licn after passing the Porta di San Luca, yon meet them again 
on the height above the church of San Francesco, from Avhicli 
lannt they continue to follow the line of the liigh ground, beneath 
the houses olthe city, in a serpentine course, easWard to tlie 
^'ia Appia, bfelow the Cathedral, and then northward round to 
the Arch of Augustus. Beyond this their line maj' be traced 
hy detached fragments along the high ground to the east; and 
^5<»nth, at the ArcO Buoni Tempi, the Via della Viola, and 
the Via d.ella Piazzetta, after which a wide gap occurs, till you 
meet them again at the Porta S. Ercolano, on the south of the 
<*ity. Here 'is forty or fifty feet high, in courses of 

<^ig*dcen mches,^Wi!|!'.^fttly joined — the most massive masonry 
in Perugi^ t,4rhis gateway is of ancient construction as high 
the impa^, whiflh now support a Gothic arch,»^ ’Ae same 
may be said of several other ancient^ gates o^JE*earugia. Above 
the arch projects the figure of 'a lion coucham^he old efiihkm 
of the Guelphs. . ’W * 

The Arco di Bomia and the Porta Colonia are also ancient 
gateways, now Burmounte^l^|^^^||^^P||c a^h4s»^The former was 
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>rigiiiallv spanned by a flat lintel of cuneiform blocks, like the 
»atcs of the Theatre of Ferento, and has a fine fragment of 
indent walling on either hand. On the right it flanks tlie 
ipproach to the gate, and is in receding courses ; on the other 
land it turns at right angles and sinks in about twenty courses 
leneath the modern buildings.® The mixture of ancient and 
nedimval masonry and architecture in this gateway renders it 
iiighly picturesque. 

The Porta Colonia is skew or oblique, and has some ancient 
masonry in front. ^ 

The Porta di San Luca, in the Piscinello, is now spanned by a 
Ciothic arch resting on much earlier foundations of travertine 
masonry, like the city-walls by its side. The imposts project, 
ind show the sockets in which the gates originally worked. 

The Arco di Buoni Tempi shows some ancient masonry below 
a, Gothic arch, but as this masonry appears to have been rebuilt 
□f earlier blocks, it is probably of Roman construction. 

The best preserved and the gi*andest of all the ancient gates of 
Perugia is the 


Aiico n’ Augusto, 


so called from the inscription, avgvsta pekvsia, over the arch. 
It is formed of regular masonry of travertine, uncenientcd, in 
courses eighteen inches high ; some of the blocks being three or 
four feet in length. The masonry of the arch hardly corresponds 
with that below it, and is i)robably of subsequent date and 
Roman, as the inscription seems to testify, though the letters 
are not necessarily coeval with the structure. The arch is skew,, 
or oblique; and the gate is double, like those of Volterra and 
Cos^^ Above the arch is a frieze of six Ionic colonnettes. 


fluted, alternating with shields ; and from this springs another 
arch, now blocked up, surmounted by a second frieze of Ionic 
pilasters, not fluted. All the work above the lower arch is 
evidently of later date than the original copstowtion gate*- 

. L ' ' ■ r A 


” The largest block 1 observed was 5 feet 
by 2 ; very small in comparison with the 
colossal masonry of Qortona. 

7 The gatOiis 14 f)^t 6 inches wide^ 20 
feet 4 inches deep, and ajpout 22 feet from 
the ground to the sprivg of the arch, the 
keystone of which will coueqifSntly be 
nearly 30 feet from the ground. There 


is voiy simple, Hot imlilH&^of the Porto 
di Giove atFaJ|«i£ In the spM*^* 
there seems to have been a maasixo kMd» 
now ^uite disfigured ; in the other a 
jecting stone, though notin acoirespoaSwj 
position. This head may hav« ^ 
keystone of the original arch, w 
architects of the existing atwctoite w s®** 


are 17 voussoirs. The nmulding i 
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^vny.® The entire height of the structure, ns it now stands, 
cannot be less than sixty or seventy feet. 

This gate stands recessed from the line of the city-wall, and is 
Hanked on either hand by a tower, projecting about twenty feet, 
ami rising, narrowing upwards, to a level with the top of the wall 
above the gate. The masonry of these towers, to tlie height of 
the imposts of the arch, corresponds with that of the gate itself, 
and seems to be the original structure ; all above that height is 
(,f rt later period. The masonry is much sharper and fresher in 
appearance than it is represented in the opposite woodcut, which 
in other respects gives a faithful representation of the gate and 
Hanking towers.® 

'riiis gate still forms one of the entrances to the city, though 
ihcre is a populous suburb without the walls. Its appearance is 
most imposing. The lofty towers, like ponderous obelisks, trun- 
cated— the tall archway recessed between them — the frieze of 
shields and colonnettes above it — the second arch soaring over 
all, a gallery, it may be, whence to annoy the foe — the venerable 
masonry overgrown with moss, or dark with the breatli of ages 
—form a whole which carries the mind most forcibly into the 
past. 

Another ancient gate very like that of Augustus,^ is, or rather 
was, the Arco Marziale or Porta Marzia ; for what is now to bo 
seen is the mere skeleton of the gate, which was taken down to 
make room for the modern citadel. But to preserve so curious 
a relic of the olden time from utter destruction, Sangallo, the 
ardiitect, built the blocks composing the fa9ade into a bastion ot 
llie fortress, where, imprisoned in the brick-work, they remain to 
be liberated by the shot of the next besiegers of Perugia, and 
f^eeiii as much out of place as an ancient Etruscan would be in 
the streets of the modem city. 


** Canina, Arch. Ant. VI. p, 66. He 
^ys that though there are no Talid doca- 
)>u‘nts to prove this gate older than the 
tune of Aiigostus, to which the inscription 
Would refer it, it is at least constructed in 
a manner siniUar to workS of the |SOst 
smcieiit times. 

” Canina (Archit. Ant. V. p. 9wBpit8 
out the similarity of this gate to an snmnt 
one at Antioch, celled the (Tate of Medina. 

‘ Like that it hae a pn^ecting head in 
one spandril, and the Mmainnof another to 


the arch, which gives the whole a resem- 
blance to the celebrated (late of Yolterro. 
All three heads are of dark grey stone, the 
arch itself being of yellow travertine. 
Above this is a frieze of six pilasters alter- 
nating with figures, instead of shields, three 
of men, and two of horses’ heads, all mani- 
festly Over this is the inscription — 

COLONIA VIBIA; 

and below the frieze is also the same 
inscription as on the other gate 
„.AYflYa!C4.-PS»VSIA., _ 
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The Museum 

is in the University of Perugia on the first floor, and is rich iu 
Etruscan antiquities, especially utns, inscriptions and bronzes— 
the produce of the necropolis. 

The passage leading to it is lined with copies of Etruscan 
inscriptions, presented in 1860 by that indefatigable and erudite 
explorer of the early antiquities of his native land, Count Gian- 
carlo Conestabile. The custode Giovanni Lupatelli, who is liini- 
self an antique, having guarded tliese ancient treasures ever since 
the 3 'ear 1810, is to be found on the ground floor. On the grand 
staircase is an Etruscan sphinx, and at the top a pine-cone with 
female heads projecting from foliage. 

The Etruscans of Perugia generally burned their dead, for very 
few sarcophagi are discovered on this site. The cinerary urns 
are similar to those of Chiusi, but mostly of travertine, though 
sometimes of nenfro, or a similar dark grey stone ; and the urns, 
it may be, are of the latter, while the figures on the lids are of the 
former. He who has seen the ash-chests of Yolterra and (’hiusi, 
will not find much of novelty^ here ; indeed the interest of these 
urns in general lies as much in their inscriptions, as in their 
beauty or singularity. Travertine being more durable than 
alabaster or nenfro, the urns of Perugia are generally in better 
preservation than those of Chiusi or Volterra. They are arranged 
in two long corridors. After the descriptions I have given of 
Etrusiian urns in preceding chapters, it would be superfluous as 
well as tedious to describe at length those in this Museum. I 
shall, therefore, not attemi^t to do much more than to point out 
the subjects ; and, to facilitate reference, I shall indicate the 
numbers with which many of the urns are marked. To the 
monuments of most interest, detailed descriptions are attached 
from the pen of the Count Conestabile. 

The first urn that meets the eye shows Scylla contending with 
Ulysses and his companions (325). Another of this subject is 
numbered 847. 

Achilles about to slay Troilus before tlie Scsean gfttes of Troy 
— the gates being at the ends of tl^urn ; triam endeavours to 
protect his son. The nymph of tHHountain is thrown to the 
earth beneath the horse of Achille^Hl 

Here you tmn into a long corridor flanked on eac& by 
urns. . 

The sacrifice of Iphigeneia, who is held over the altar Ity two 
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men, while the priest pours a libation on her, and a woman betirs 
ill her arms the fawn substituted by Diana. This subject appears 
to have been a favourite one at Pcrusia, and instances of it, show- 
ing great variety of treatment and of artistic excellence, abound 
in this Museum. 

Combats between Greeks and Amazons (289, 295). 

A winged Lasa seated on a hippogi-iff (323). 

Scylla with wings holding two sea-monsters by the reins (329). 

Combat between Centaurs and Lapithas (324). 

A lion couchant on a rock, crossing his paws (327). 

Medusa’s ifead, coloured to the life, with wings on her brows, 
and snakes tied under her chin, amid blue acanthus foliage (328). 
Another of the same subject, recalls Da Vinci’s celebrated picture 
(342). 

Hercules contending with Glaucus (331). 

A boy bestriding a marine monster and belabouring it with a 
peduvi (346). 

Two naked youths riding a sea-horse, one playing the Pandean 
pipes, the other a lyre (333). 

A man with a ploughshare, attacking a woman who defends 
herself with a footstool (334). 

In the corridor which crosses this at right angles, you have, 
beginning from the window at one end, the following urns : — 

A combat between men on foot and horseback (295). 

The Sacrifice of Iphigeneia (285, 287, 294). 

A man armed with a sword, slaying a woman ; probably Orestes 
and Clytsemnestra. 

Combat between Greeks and Amazons. Two of the former, 
who have taken refuge at an altar, are defending themselves 
•against their foes (291, 298, 299, 300). 

A human figure with a bear’s head rising from a well is con- 
tending with two armed men. A winged demon with a torch 
stands behind the monster, and holds him by a rope fastened 
round his neck (304). 

A piUeal, of travertine, made of the drum of a fluted column, 
retaining the furrows worn by the ropes of many ages, and 
bearing a Latin inacriptidn, showing the well to have been sacred 

to Mars. .17 

Two single combats; Wm pair of warriors armed with pelta, 
*nd fighting over a womw^mi her knees between them (289). 

PoUux binding Amycus, King of Bithynia, to a tree, after 
vanquishing him with the destus (288). 
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TtfC head of Medusa, with wings on her brow, and a pair of 
snakes knotted on her head, and under her chin (310 35i 
358}. ’ ’ 

Ji. woman seated on a throne between two men playing the lyre 
and double pipes (313). 

The Chase of the Calydoiiian boar (337, 338). 

Achilles on horseback pursuing Troilus, who rushes to Priam 
for refuge (297). 

Scylla contending with Ulysses and his companions. 

A banquet scene (301). 

Paris at the altar defending himself from his brofliers. 

Telephus threatening to slay the young Orestes. 

The Death of (Enomaiis. 

The contest over the body of Achilles. 

This Museum affords proof that the Etruscan modes of burial 
were adhered to, after the city had become a dependency of 
Home ; for several urns, truly Etniscan in every other respect, 
bear inscriptions in Latin letters ; though a native character is 
still conspicuous even in some of these.® One of them (304) at 
the end of the corridor shows a doorway flanked by two cliildren, 
and is inscribed ** L. Pomponiiis L. F. 

Notus.” 


Cauinet of Antiquities. 


First Eoom, — Here is an inscription, celebrated as the longest 
yet known in the Etruscan character, having no less than foii:y- 
flve lines. It is on a slab of travertine three feet and a half 
high, twenty-one inches wide, and ten deep ; tlie inscription is 
on two of its sides, and the letters, which are coloured red, do 


credit to Etniscan carving.^ It was discovered near Perugia in 
18^, It is in vain to guess at the subject. Sundry attempts 
liave been made at inteipretatiofi, among which is one whieh 
pronounces it to be written in choice Irish, and to be a notice to 


mariners about the voyage across the Bay of Biscay to Came in 
Ireland ! ^ A notice attached to it states that Yermiglioli thought 
it had reference to agrarian boundajfjies ; 0):j[oli held nearly the 
same opinion ; Secondiano Campar^ tdok it for a reli|^^ 
ordinance prescribing certain rites IB ceremonies; 


^ Such as ** Thania. Caesinia. Voluiniil” 
— Fomponius Efarsinin Gnains (Gna- 
V-Pja. !’=r-i.‘.Ti_-'V!Qliiwv«i» IriJ, 


* AphotofraphoftiusinflB 
by Count Oanertabilqt Mea. 
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tliouglit it must be funereal. It liiul been tested in vain by 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Erse, Armenian. All tlmt Conestabile 
would venture to say was that it was of the latter end of the 
Uoman Kepublic.® 

Among the most ancient relics are two small s(iiiarc cippi of 
fetid limestone, like those of Chiusi, with archaic figures in low 
lelief. On both of these a number of women are dancing to the 
iiuisic of a Aibulo ; above one a lion is reclining on each side ; ^ 
above the other a sphinx couches at each angle (281, 282). 

A larger cipjms of grey travertine, in the middle of the room, is 
circular, and displays a death-bed scene. A child is held to 
embrace the corpse of its parent — pneficte are beating their 
breasts and wailing the dead — many other figures stand with 
their hands to their heads in the conventional attitude of grief — 
priests and augurs with chaplets and Ixtul, are gathering round an 
altar On this monument rests a tall fluted column, terminating 
m a pine-cone, and bearing a funeral inscription in Etruscan 
diameters.® There are otlier singular pillars, cohimelltc, of 
travertine, two or three feet high, all bearing seinilchral inscrip- 
tions.^ Around the room are suspended reliefs, among which 
one in marble, representing Europa on the bull, is most worthy 
of notice. 

Second Hoorn. — The walls of this room are hung with copies 
of the designs on the beautifid Ficoronian c/d to from Palestrina, 
the glory of the Kircherian Museum at Rome; copies of the 
paintings in the Toinba Golini at Oiwieto ; and of the decora- 
tions in the Tomb of tlie Reliefs at Cervetri ; and on the shelves 
are casts of some of the most beautiful bronzes found in tliis 
neighbourhood in fonner years, such as that of the “Ifypnos, 
or Sleep, discovered in 1856, near Civitella d’Arna, an ancient 
site, four miles from Perugia, a copy of which forms the heading 
to this chapter’;^ such as the bronze boy with a bulln round 1^ 


“ Sec Conestabile, op. cit. pp. 511-536, 
tor the 'various opinions that bare been 
hroached on this subject. 

* Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. iav. 58, 2. 

' Conestabile, Mon. Penig.^T. 32-88. 

^ " Inghirami, Mon. Etraa VL ,taT. 
Conestabile, eit. tar. 31. ^ 

" These are aU pballfe. Such 
ments aboulid in thla district, espec.^^,,... 
Chiusi. That they were a^jMideiitBl there is 
no doubt ; it is prayed^ both by tlw in-* 

SCnDtlOnn An Miam an.! lw._4--t< 



in tombs. In Lydia, the traditional mother- 
country of Ktruria, they may have hatl a 
similar application ; for the solitary ter- 
vdnu9 of the five which Herodotus (I. 98> 
tells ns surmounted the tumulus of Alyattea, 
at Sardis, is said, by Von Prokesch. to have 
that form, but I must confess I never 
could peroeive the resemblance, although I 
have climbed the tumulus at least fifty 
times. 

» Arna, where this beautiful head was 
, is an ancient city, some four mlleS 
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neck, a dove in his hand, and an Etruscan inscription ou lii 
thigh, now in the Gregorian Museum of the Vatican ; and such 
as the bo}^ and dove fomid at Cortona and now in the Museum 
of Lej^den. Here are models also of two tombs in Sardinia, one 
circular, the other of passage-form ; together with many celts and 
arrow-heads of the stone period. 

The Third Hoorn contains the bronzes. In a case in tlie 
centre are some candelabra, and other articles in this metal 
together with wreaths and other ornaments in gold from the 
recent excavations at Orvieto. The case opposite the window 
contains numerous himiiue of bronze, with figures in relief in a 
very archaic style ; some of them the adornments of a votive 
car, of which one boss of a wheel, sun-ounded with figures of lions 
and chimmras, is here preserved. Others are fragments of tlie 
decorations which covered articles of wooden furniture, probably 
of a sacred character, as portable altars, or lectisternia. Among 
them the following are particularly worth}' of notice. A fragment 
beautifully chiselled in the best style of archaic art, representing 
Hercules drawing his bow on two warriors, probably Giants, with 
crested helmets, spears, and circular shields. A god, it may be 
Jove, or one of the nine great Etruscan deities wdio wielded the 
thunder, grasping a man by the hair who cries for mercy, and 
tries to stay the impending bolt. A Minotaur, or human figure 
with a hull’s head. A woman in a long talaric chiton, and short 
tunic, wearing a pointed cap, and with her hair hanging behind 
to her waist, carries a bough over one shoulder, and an alahastm 
in the other hand. Hercules, distinguished by his lion’s skin 
and bow, shaking hands with some divinity who bears a four- 
pronged sceptre. A fragment of a winged sphinx, with long 
hair, covered by a cap terminating in a tail, like a fool’s cap. 
Anotlier sphinx draped. A fragment represeiitiug a htga, the 
hprses and charioteer being wanting. 

There are also many little deities and other figures in bronze ; 
some gf very archaic, even oriental character. Such is the 


from Perugia, on the Umbrian bank of 
the Tiber, which retains no rennains of 
.antiquity beyond fragments of its walls, 
.and some ruins of Roman times. It stands 
.on a hill, near the Tiber, east of the Ponte 
di Val de’ Ceppi, where is the hamlet 
called Civitella d’Ama. The hill ig washed 
by the Rio Pilonico, a torrent in whose bed 

-A, Wi .... .. 


found after heavy nuns^ brongbt 
from the ocyintiy inland. It waa in tW* 
riYgr-bed that the beantUnl ^ 
dHPvered, and here also have boon I®#®® 
curious objeeta in ooral and 
ddlliffesenred in the coUeetiQB eC 
Mariano Guardabairi, ol 
Inst 1876 , pp. 92 - 100 . -* * ' • * 
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jtolUlfSs shown in the annexed woodcut, with two pairs of wiiijrs, 
I tntulus on her head, and a dove on her liaiid. Another 1ms a 
biiigh' springing from her 

bosom. A third is n mermaid, with but 
one fish-tail, instead of two as usual. 

All these relics of Etruscan toreutic art, 
besides others now at Munich, and some 
reliefs in silver in the British Museum, 
were found in 1812, at a spot called Gastello 
(li S. Jilaiiano, four miles from Perugia, a 
celebrated in Perugian annals for a 
^id()ly obtained in the fifteenth century 
over a band of British condottim. They 
ui'ie not found in a tomb ; which makes it 
|uoI)able that they were buried for conceal- 
ment in ancient times.- They are supposed to have heeu the 
ileeoratioiis of sacred or sepulchral fiiniiture.* Tliere are also 
ill this Museum, some fragments of a curule chair, turned in an 
( Icgiint Greek style, resembling the rejiresentations of furniture 
painted or carved in Etruscan tombs. 

Of other articles in bronze there are very massive handles, 
probably of censers or braziers — ponderous hinges — helmets, 
some with cheek-pieces, as represented on the native monuments 
—spears — a pair of greaves, with the inscription Tutas,” in 
i'ltriiscaii letters, on each^— jwierri?, pots and vases of various 
forms— strigils — ladles— strainers— arrets— and a col- 
lection of coins.® 



KTRUSPAN W)Ull-WIX()KI> 
UUnUKSH. 


• For Jcscriptiona and illuatrationB of 
ihesc hronzea, see YenaigUoirs work, Saggio 
'li Kfoiwi Ktruschi, Perugia, 1813 ; Micali, 
Ant. Pop. Ital. III. pp. 27-41, tav. 28-31. 

'' They have been supposed to have all 
fumed the adommeDts of a votive car, hut 
Mifuli (Ant. Pop. Ital. III. p, 40) maintains 
that there is nothing in the form, size, or 
subjects of these articles to favour tLtt view, 
i^upheates of many of them, and other 
'‘orks in bronze and silver, equally re- 
Toailable, discovered on the eitne spot, are 
preserv^ in the Glyptothek at 
The reliefs in silver with gilt adomin||k 
now in the British Museum, have^K 
>1 ustrated by Millingen, AnC. UnediMh. 
plate 14 ; also by Micali, op. cit. tav. 46. 

Vermiglioli (Gioni. Seient. e Letter, di 
iwiigia, 1840) interprets this by "defend 


me,” deriving it from tho old Latin verb 
tatobused by Plautus. Micali (Mon. Iiied. 
p. 338) agrees with him. 

^ Some coins, with a wheel on one fiulc, 
and a hipmni* on tho reverse, witli an 
Btruscan V, are attributed to Perugia by 
the Jesuits, March! and Tessieri. Ma Grave, 
class. III. tav. 4.; cf. Melchiorri, Bull. 
Inst 1.839, p. 123. They think that the 
wheel shows tlie dependence of this city on 
Cortona, of which this is the sole type ; and 
that the battle-axe is expressive of the 
ancient name, whose initial is also marked 
— “Vernsia,” or, as they write it, " Fe- 
rusia ’’—which they derive from the Latin 
ftrio; just as they derive "Tuter^” the 
inscription on the coins of Tuder, now Todi, 
from fades, » fundendo— implied by the 
club, a constant device on those coins. But 
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A case by the window contains some beautiful mirrors and 
jewellery. The latter being more generally attractive, demands the 
first notice. Here is a necklace of gold, with some rings, and 
one magnificent earring of elaborate workmanship, found in 1869 
near Perugia, the fellow to which was purchased by Casteilani of 
Home. A relief in ivory of Jason carrying off the golden fleece. 

The gem of the mirrors here preserved is one found with tJie 
earrings and some beautiful vases in a little tomb at Sperandio 
to the north of the city, outside the Porta S. Angelo. In the 
centre sits a majestic bearded figure wearing a wreath of ivv- 
leaves and a large necklace, the upper part of lifs body bare, and 
his sandalled feet resting on a footstool ; and it hardly requhos 
his elegant throne, and the long sceptre on which he rests his 
right hand, to mark him as‘a monarch. An Etruscan inscription 
designates him “ Lamtun,** or liaomedon. Resting familiarly 
against liis knee, with her legs crossed in an attitude of graceful 
repose, stands a beautiful girl, wearing rich decorations, but 
without clotlies, save where the skirt of her mantle covers her 
left thigh ; and with her elbow on the king’s knee and supporting 
her head on her hand, she turns towards the figure of an anned 
but semi*nude youth to the left of the scene. The epigi’aph 
‘‘ Elinei,” shows her to be “ the fair-cheeked ” Helen, and that 
attached to the youth marks him as her brother ** Kastub,” while 
her other brother “ Pultuke ” stands opposite. Behind the 
king is the entablature of a temple or palace, supported by Ionic 
columns, above which peer the heads of a woman “ Aub — ,” and 
of two horses, doubtless indicating Aurora, although that goddess 
is generally designated “ Thesan ” on Etruscan monuments. 
The introduction of Laomedon, the old king of Troy and father 
of Priam, into a scene with Helen and her brothers, can only 
be explained either by sujTposing a blunder on the part of the 
Etruscan artist, who confounded him writh Tyndareus, or by 
regarding the epigraph to have reference not to the name but to 
the kingly rank (Laomedon, from Aaos and jiiboiv) of that per- 
sonage, who was clearly intended to be introduced into this scene. 
For there can be no doubt that tliis mirror represents Helen 
brought back to her father’s house, after having been carried off 


this system of referring tbe names of Etrus- 
can cities to a Latin origin is more in- 
genious tlian well-founded. ** Peruse,” 
which occurs in an Etniscan inscription in 


tlS^original form of the word. 

Ant; Pop. ItaL I. p. 140. 
with the legend “ Foitheia,*’ liiweb 

neously attributed to 

'■ 
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to Athens by Theseus and Peiritlioiis, and rescued by her brothers 
aiming the detention of those heroes in Hades, 

CV)unt Conestabile justly boasts that tliis is one of the most 
brautiful and interesting mirrors that have ever issued from tin* 
of Etruria— worthy of comparison with f lie excpiisite mirror 
of Racchiis and Semele now in the Museum of Eerlin, an illus- 
tnilion of which forms the frontispiece to this book ; and as tlie 
Mork of an Etruscan graver, betraying the full influence of 
(Ireek art, he would assign it to the fifth century of Rome.® 
Anotlier beautiful mirror shows “ Hkrolk,” when victorious 
o^el• (Cerberus, crowned with laurel by a semi-nude goddess, 
iiaiiied ‘‘Mkan,” attended by anotlier named “ InuNTir,” draped 
to her feet. The figures are inclosed b}*^ a rich deep border of 
lialnietto leaves and lotus flowers.^ 

'riicre are other mirrors of inferior beauty, yet of great interest. 
One shows Venus (‘‘Turan”) embmeing Adonis (“Atuxis”), who 
IS licre represented ns a mere bo}^ looking up at her with intense 
jitiVction. A draped female figure behind the goddess si*ems 
to 1)(‘ resting one hand on her shoulder. She is named ‘*Lasa,” 
lint has no attribute to distinguish her from an ordinary woman.” 

Hercules with lion’s skin and club, standing in earnest 
conversation with a youthful Avanior, avIio sits on the edge of liis 
diicld, as he holds it beneath him Avith one hand, and grasps his 
^l)(‘}ir ill the other. This j’outh is named ** JIlk,” Avliich is 
supposed to be an Etruscan form of lolaus ; ® but it is more 
in-obablc that this figure is intended for Peleus, who Avitli his 
Ill-other Telamon, Avas associated Avith Hercules in his expedition 
ii^'fiiiist Troy. 

“Mknrva” vanquishing the giant ‘‘Akiiatiie.” The goddess, 
'vlio is armed with helmet, tegis, and spear, has just cut, or 
i>roken off, it is not clear which, the Giant’s right arm close to 
die shoulder, and grasping it by the Avrist, she brandishes it over 
his head, accompanying the action with a sardonic grin at her foe, 
"ho sinking to his knees, looks up at her with an expression 
I'uther of astonishment at her cleverness, than of pain or terrorA 


" ^lon. Poragia, IV. pp. 4(l8(r472, tav. has been found attached to the figure of 

iiull. Inst. 1869, pp. 47-64. lolaus on other Etruscan monuments, and 

' Mon. Perugia, IV. p. 486, tav. 102 1 hence he infers that Pile” on this mirror 

';whard, Etrusk. Spiegel. II. taf. 14ff is but a variation of that name. Op. cit. 

d. Etnisk. taf. 6, 4. IV. p. 464, tav. 102. 

^ Mon. Pbrugia, IV. p. 460, tav. 101. * Conestabile, op. cit, IV, p. 468, tav. 

for thU Count Conestabile is my an- 102. 
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A mirror without inscriptions, found in 1865, at tlie foot of tl 
hill on which Perugia stands, shows Neptune, naked, sitting 
rock, trident in hand. Opposite him stands a beardless fiaureV 
an attitude of repose, holding a wand or sceptre tipped 
pomegranate, whom Coiiestabile takes to be Theseus l ! 
Gerhard, Pelops.s 

Here is a cast also of a most interesting mirror discovered in 
this necropolis in 1797, which has now passed to the Museum of 
Berlin. The scene it bears seems to set forth the perils of the 
wild-boar chase. In the centre, stands Atropos (“ Atiirpa ”), as 
a beautiful woman, naked, but with rich decoiittioiis, and open 
wings in the act of driving a nail into the wall over the head 
of Meleager (“ Meltacr ’*), below whom sits the fair Atalaiite 
(“Atlenta*’), of whom he was enamoured, and to whom he 
presented the skin of the Calydonian boar, which hangs on the 
wall behind him. The driving of the nail is emblematical of his 
doom being decided. On the other side of the scene, Venus 
(“ Tir ran ”), stands with one hand resting on the shoulder of 
Atropos, while with the other she caresses a youth, doubtless 
Adonis, who sits below her, and whom she appears to be charging 
to take warning from the fate of Meleager.’^ 

The Fourth Boom contains Vases and Terra-cottas. The eye 
is at once arrested by an extraordinary group of statuary oi 
life-size in the centre of the room. An Etruscan of middle agp 
is reclining, in the usual costume and attitude of the banquet, 
with a bossed j)hiala in his left hand, and his right resting on his 
knee. At his feet si^uats a hideous old woman, stunted and 
deformed, wliose wings show her to be a demon. She seizes one 
of his toes with her right hand, and grasps his right wrist with 
her left, turning lier head to look at liini, yet he ajjpears to be 
quite unconscious of her presence. She doubtless represents 
the Moira or Fate, whose touch deprives him of life. The 
monument is from Chiusi, and of the fetid limestone of that district. 
Both heads are movable, and the bodies hollow, proving that 
this, which looks like the mere lid of a sarcophagus, is itself a 
cinerary urn.'*' 

This museum is much richer in bronze^ than in pottery, yet it 
possesses a few figured vases worthy of notice. Such is an 
amphora of large size, five feet high, in the later style, though 


2 Conestabile, op. cit. IV. p. 474. 100. Gerhard, op. cit III. taf. 17«. 

Gerhard, Etruak. Spieg. taf. 63. * Ann. Inst* 1860, pp. 346-8 
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varnish. The subject is Penelope and her son TVdo- 
iiirtdnis ; the design betra 3 ’s great beauty and fretMloni, par- 
ticularly in the figure of a woman behind the chaste (piecii. 

Another vase in the same style represents a bridal-scene 

a subject often found on vases, though rarely on urns or 
snreophagi. A stamnos, with red figures, shows a youth vic- 
torious in the public games standing between Apollo ns a 
cilhara'dus, and a njnnph with the double -pipes. He carries a 
Ijirgo vase of the same form in his hand, the reward of Ids 
^ictory. This was found in 1869, at Sperandio, in the same 
tomb with the* gold earrings. Another atanniOH represents 
Achilles among the Nereids, who bring him the annoiir and 
^\ capons wrought b}" Vuhian. Some exquisite little vases from 
Xola, presented by Signor Castellani of Homo. There are also 
some vases in the earliest style, with bands of animals, black 
ami purple, on a pale yellow ground. 

hut the most beautiful vase in this collection is a Ihicchic 
amphora witli a pointed base, decorated with red figures. The 
^outllflll Dionysos is seated in the centre 
of the scone, half-draped, with thy rims in 
hand, and a chaplet of ivy leaves round 
his brow. A beautiful woman, doubtless 
\riadue, in a long talaric^ chiton girt about 
h(>r waist, and with her hair falling looseh" 
on her shoulders, though bound b^^ a broad 
fitcphiina over her forehead, stands by his 
side ; she passes one arm round his neck, 
and regards him with looks of intense 
all'cction. On one side of this beautiful 
pair, a n^inph, draped also to her feet, but 
with a iiehHs, or deer-skin, over her chiton, ^ i'ointk:/ 

and crowned with a garland of ivy-leaves, 

paying attention to a fawn. On the other side a Satyr, naked 
save that a nehris is tied about his neck, stands looking on, 
dnjrsiis in one hand, and kantharos in the other, resting one 
foot on an empty amphora with pointed base, of the same rare 
as this beautiful yase.® 

As beautiful painted pottery, like that of Vulci and Tarquinii, 
is very rarely found at Perugia, it seems probable that it was not 
^^lanufactured on the spot. The ware which is most abundant. 
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is nnpainted, of black or red cla}', sometimes with jurchaic figufe* 
in relief, though not in the style peculiar to Chiusi and its 
neighhourhood.“ 

Here are a few cinerary urns of terra-cotta, and several heads, 
portraits of the deceased, among Avhich we notice one of a 
woman, coloured, and very ai'chaic, quite oriental in character; 
fliid a Gorgoneion full of expression. Here is also a large 
Roman amphora found in the sea at Sinigaglia and incrusted 
with shells. 

The Fifth Room.— In the centi-e stands a very singular 
monument discovered in a tomb near Perugia,* 1844. It is a 
sarcophagus of riepo with reliefs on three of its sides ; those at 
the ends representing figures reclining at the banquet, one witli a 
lyre and plectrum, attended by slaves ; that in tlie front of the 
monument displaying a remarkable proeessiou, which demands a 
detailed description. It is headed by a man with a ivand, 
appai'eutly a herald, preceding three captives or victims chained 
togetlier by the neck, whose shaggy ham and beards distinguish 
them as a separate race from the rest— apparently ruder and 
more bai-barous. Two of tliem carry a small gituhi or pail in one 
hand, and a burden on their shouldera, which looks like a wme- 
skin ; the third has his hand fastened by the same rope which 
encircles his neck. They are foUowed by two _ women, with 
mantles on their heads, engaged in conversation with the man who 
leads tlie next group. This is composed of two horses or mules 
neatly laden, attended by three men, the first with a spear, the 
next witli a hoe and a sword, and tlie third without weapons, hut 
in an attitude of exultation. A lai-ge dog, with a collar round his 
neck, accompanies these figures. Then march three men wiUi 
lances, one with a burden on his shoulder, followed by two otherc 
similarly armed, driving a pair of oxen and of goats. The 
subject, from its position on a sarcophagus, has been supposed to 
be funereal, and to represent a procession of victims to he 
sacrificed at the tomb. But other than funereal scenes ^ 
often found on such monuments; and there are great ou' 
ficulties attending such an interpretation. It seems to^ 
much more satisfactoiy to suppose that it is a return no» 
a successful foray. There are captives bound, and maMto 
carry their own property for the benefit of their^ victors , 
women behind, not bound, but accompanying their l<wds} twr 

• Wcali »y» the pottery of FemgU ii «o ,flgaiei, that it i» abt worthg *1 
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iaithfiil dog following them jntQ captivity ; tlieir bt‘rtsts of burden 
l-ub u with flieir goods ; tlieir weapons and agrieultural iinple- 
jnoiits carried b}' one of their guards; and their cattle' driven 
j,n by the rest."’ . 

The style of art is very rigid, yet not deticient in expression, 
ft has much of an oriental character, and the monuincnt is 
<*\iilently of very early date.® Dr, Drunn considers it to be 
contemporary with the earliest paintings in the tombs of 
Taiquiiiii. I would ratlier say there is nothin:' in tliose tombs 
that betrays so rude and primitive a period of art as tliese 
ivliefs. • . 

l’,y the window stands a bust of the Cavalierc Giambattista 
^Vrmiglioli, an illustrious son of Perugia, avIio devoted his long 
life (1709 — 1848) and liis eminent talents to the study and 
elucidation of her monuments, and whose mantle was most 
ANorthily worn by his biographer Count Giancarlo Conestabile, 
iiiitd he also was taken in this summer of 1877. T had the 
honour of making the acquaintance of the venerable Ver- 
iinelioli in the early da 3 ’s of iny Etruscan studies, and retain 
ii grateful rcmcmbrtince of his amiable courtesy, and of his. 
itadiiioss to assist the researches of the ,young foreigner w]»6 
disi)layed interest in those pursuits to wdiich his life had been 
devoted. 

(hi the shelves around this room are many urns of terra-cotta 
hoiu the necropolis of Perugia, most of which show the trite 
subjects of (yadmus or Jason vanquishing the armed men, who 
Hinuiig into being from the dragon’s teeth lie had sown ; or of 
the mutual slaughtet* of the Theban Brothers, But a few 
display different scenes. One shows the final' farewell of a 
Jiiarried iiair, standing one on each side of a column. Another, 
^\liich has a pretty group of a man and woman reclining on its 
lid, gives a version, of that mysterious^ subject, in which a bear or 
wolt is emerging from a well. Here the monster lias a man’s 
bead covered with the skull of a bear, he wears a clilamys over 

® supposed by ]^elchiorri that this the tomb to the whnrt of the dseehsed, 
relief represented a colony going forth to though ingeniously supported (Ann. Inst. 

the vow of a ** sacred spring,” ac- 1846, pp. 188-202), does not solve every 
wording to the ancient Italian rite. Bull. diflSculty, and I therefore offer in the text 
Inst. 1S44, p. 42. VermiglioU agrees with what seems to me a more likely interpre- 
oi)iDion. Bull.' Inst. 1844, p. 148. ^tion. 

Hut this view has been ably shown by br* ^ - * For illnstrationa of this singular menn- 

Hrnnn, to be iiht^able ; yethisopinios ineht see Mon. bed. Inst. IV. tav, 32; 
that it represente a fnnena pro^n, witl^^* Conestabile Mon. PAug. tav. 89. 
uinanandothexTictinigiftJiHijWfe^ ’ „ , 
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liis shoulders, but has the paws of a wild beast, with one of 
w'hich he seizes a j^outh by the hair; the terror-stricken 
bystanders are defending themselves with stones; a priest 
distinguished by his tutulus, is pouring a libation on his hoad- 
and a winged Tiasa stands behind, and apparently holds the ropes 
which issue from two holes in the pnfenlJ 

Against the wall are two fine Medusa’s heads, with hair instead 
of snakes, and full of expression ; a very singular archaic head ; 
and some early hucchero ware from Chiusi. 


Perusia, like Cortona, is bf high antiquity. Justin calls it of 
Acluean origin ; ® while Servius makes it appear .that it was an 
Umbrian seltlenient.® Its antiquity is as undoubted as its fonner 
splendour and importance.^ That it w’as one of the Twelve 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation is established by abiiiidant 
testimony.® 

We have no record of its early history. The first mention 
made of Perusia is of the time of Fabius, who, after haviiijf 
crossed the dread Ciminian forest, is said by some traditions to 
have won a victory over the Etruscans, under the walls of tliis 
city — a battle which is more generally believed to have been 
fought at Sutrium. How'ever that may he, as Livy remarks, 
the Romans won the day, and compelled Perusia, Coiionn, and 
Arretium to sue for a truce, which w as granted for thirty yeara.'^ 
This was in 444 (n.o. 310). In the following year, however, 


7 For an illnstmtion see Conestabilo, op. 
cit. tav. 75. The learned Count (IV. pp. 
216-221) gives tho dilferenl interijrotatiuns 
or suggestions advanced by UuoiiaiToti, 
Fasscri, Vermiglioli, Inghiraini, Hraiin, 
Newton, and Brimn on this niysteiious 
subject, and confesses that none aro in 
every respect satisfactory. 

* Justin. XX. 1. — Perusini quoquo 
ori^em ab Acheeis ducunt. 

Serv. ad Mn. X. 201.— Sarsinates qui 
Pernsife consederant. The Sarsinates were 
an ancient Umbrian tribe, who inhabited 
the Apennines. Polyb. 11. 24, 7 j Stmbo, 
V. p. 227 ; Plin. HI. 19 i Festus, w. PlotL 
Oluver (IT. p. 577) hence conclndes tb&t 
Perusia was built long prior to the Trojan 
war, because tho UmbrianiSL wb4li' driven 
ont of Etniria by the PeliVHPi Sarsina 


beyond the Apennines. Servius seems to 
liint that Perugia was foundctl before the 
latter city. He (ad Mn, X. 198) records 
another tradition, that it was built by 
Allies, father or brother of Oenus, who 
founded Mantua, as Virgil .tells us. -Sd* 
X. 200. 


' Appian. Bell. Civ. V. 49. 

2 Appian (loc. cit.) expressly asserta it. 
\nd Stephanus also (v. ni§palaiop)» bivy 
twice cites it among the chief 
Etruria — capita Etruries— once ^dX. 87) 
Massing it^ with Cortona and Artetmmf 
ind again (X. '87) with Voto» ^ 
Arretium ; here calling the tpo— w 
ralidissimro. 

8 Liv. IX.. 87. Diodorus ptX. ^ 'W 
ilso places this victory at^Bsnwda. 
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pcrusiii joined tlie rest of tlio Etruscnus in opposin;? the power 
of Koine ; and after tiie fatal rout at the Lake of Vailiinon, it 
sitill lield out till Fabius marched against it, defeated tlie Elr'us- 
ciiii army uiidet its walls, and would have taken the city by stonii, 
luid it not surrendered into liis liauds.*' ' # 

We next find Perusiii in conjunction with Clusiuni, in the year 
451), opposing the proprietor Fulvius ; but the confedenitos were 
routed by hiiii with great slaughter. Yot tliis deteat did not 
brcsik the spirit of the Pernsians ; for no sooner had the coi'isiil 
F!il)iiis withdrawn his army, than they excited the rest of the 
Ftruscjins to revolt; but Fabius, quickly re-entering Ktruria, 
ovevciinic them anew, slew 4500 of the citizens, and captured 
1740, who w'ere ransomed at 310 pieces of brass eacli man. ‘ Not 
yet oven did they relinquish their struggle for independence, hut 
in tlu' following year, after sustaining two otlier defeats, one near 
Volsinii, the otlier near llusclla), they were compelled, in con- 
junction with Volsinii and Arretiiim, to sue for ])eace ; when a 
fnic(‘ for forty 3 'ears \vas granted them, on tlic piiyment of a licavy 
line/' 

At what precise period Perusia fell under the Homan yoke does 
not appear, but it must have been soon after the events last 
i‘ccoi‘d(*d, as ere the close of the fifth century of Iloiiie, the whole 
of Mtvuria had lost its independence. Perusia joined the other 
cities of Etruria in furnishing supplies for Scipio’s fleet at the 
close of the Second Punic War ; its cpiota, like tluit of Clusium 
ami Jiusella), consisting of corn, and fir for ship-biiilding.^ It is 
supposed to have been colonised about the year 711,” and a few 
wars after, it played a consinciious part in the civil w'ars of 
llouK' ; for Lucius Antonins, being bard pressed by Augustus, 
then Octavius Ca 3 sar, shut himself up in this city, wdiich the 
hitter besieged, and starved into snrrendor. He gained little, 
how'evor, by the capture ; for one of the citizens, in despair, set 
fire to liis house, and slew himself on the I’uins ; and the flames 
><preading, reduced the whole city to ashes.® It ivas afterwards 


^ Liv. IX. 40. 

^ Liv. X. 30, 31. 

® Liv. X. 37. 

' Liv. XXVIIL 45. • 

” Thi.s inference ie dra^Ti from the in- 
s<Tii>tion “Colonia Vibia” on tke ancient 
?>'te called Porta Marzia ; because C. Vibius 
Pansa was consul in that year. Clnyer, 


® Except a temple of Vulcan. Thodtizons 
had previously l)cen ocenstomod to worship 
Juno, according to the ritei of the Etruscsins, 
but after this cabistrophe they set up Vulcan 
in her place, as patron deity of Perusia. 
Appian. Bell. Civ. V. 49; Dio Casa. 
XLVIII. 14 ; Floms, IV. 6 ; Veil. Paterc. 
II* 74 ; Sucton. Aug. 9, 9D ; Lucan. I. 41 

..-r 
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rebuilt, and colonised afresh b}" Augustus,^, as the inscriptions 
over its gatewa^^s testify, ^and it still maintained its rank iunon«f 
the chief cities of Etruria, even in the latter days of the Homan 
Empire, when it sustained a siege by the Goths, and Mas 
ultimately taken by Narses.^ 

^ Dion Cass. loc. cit. It is subsequently Table on the Via Amerino. See Vol. I. p 
wienlionetl .as a colony by Straljo (V. p. 111. 

226), riiiiy (III. 8), rtolmiy (p. 72, eel. * Procop. llell. (loth. I. 16 ; IV. 33. 
Bci-t.), anil is iilaced by the Peutingerlan 
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CTIAPTEll LXII. 

rEUUGIA.-2Vi://rNAi. 

The Cemeteuy. 

Hie maxima cura acpnlcria 
ImpciiJitur. ruu'DKXTius. 

Tiii clio non crecli son le toinl»c caiclie. — D antk. 

The necroi)olis of PeriisU oflers a rich field for rcscurcli ; and 
since attention has been directed to excavations in Etruria, 
numerous tombs have been broiiglit to light. This is principally 
owing to the archie ological zeal of the late Cavalicre Venuiglioli, 
to whom it is also due that many of these sepulchres, fortunately 
for the student of antiquity, long remained in statu quo, with all 
their mms, just as they were discovered, 

Gkotta ue’ Volunni. 

Eirst and foremost in magnitude and beauty, and rivalling in 
interest the most celebrated sepulchres of the land, is the “Tomb 
<^f the Volumnii,*’ which no one who visits, or even passes tlirough 
iVrugia, should omit to see. It is easy of accomplishment, for 
the high road to Rome, as well as the railway, passes the very 
^t>or. It lies about three miles from Perugi^in tlie slope of a 
low eminence, which rises at the base of jjie lo^height on 
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the city stands. The keys are- kept at a house not far from tli . 
Grotta. ^ 

You descend a long flight of steps to the tomb, now closed h\ 
a door of wood : the ancient one, a huge slab of travertine, whicj^ 
was placed against it — a mere ‘‘‘stone on the mouth of the sopul- 
ehre,” — now rests against the rock outside. You enter,— hm-e is 
none of the cliill of the’ grave, but the breath of the seiiocco — 
you are in a warm, damp atmosphere ; that is, in winter, when it 
is most visited ; in summer it is of course cooler than the external 
air. On one of the door-posts, wdiich are slabs «f travertine, a 
vertical iiiscri])tion of three lines in Etruscan characters catclies 
your eye ; and so sharply are the letters cut, and so bright is 
the red paint within them, that you can scarcely credit this 
epitaph to have an antiquity of anything like tw'o thousand 
years.^ 

Daylight cannot penetrate to the further end of the tomb ; hut 
when a torch is lighted you perceive yourself to be in a spacious 
chamber with a very lofty roof, carved into the form of beam 
and rafters, but with an extraordinarily high pitch ; the sh)pes 
forming an angle of 45"* with the horizon, instead of 20° or 25", 
as usual.^ On this chamber open nine others, of much smaller 
size, and all empty, save one at the further end, opposite the 
entrance, where a party of revellers, each on a snow-wdiite couch, 
with garlanded brow, torque-decorated neck, and goblet in hand, 
lie — a petrifaction of conviviality — in solemn inockeiy of the 
pleasures to which for ages on ages they have hidden adieu. 

There are seveji urns in this cliambei’, five with recumbent 
figures of men, one with a woman in a sitting posture, and one of 
a peculiar character. All, except the last, are of travertine, coated 
over with a fine stucco ; they are wrought, indeed, with a skill, 
a finish, and a truth to nature by no means common in Etruscan 
urns. The inscriptions sliow them nil to belong to one family, 
that of “ Velinmas,*’ or Volumiiiiis, as it was corrupted by the 
Romans.^ Four of the urns are verv similar, seeminer to differ 

1 The inscription on the doorpost seems 
to be a general epitaph to the tomb. It 
-HTOuld be thus written in Latin letters— 

^'Arnth Larth Yelimnas Aruneal Thusiur 
Suthi Akil Theke. It seems to imply that 
the sepulchre was made by the two brothers 
Amth and Larth Yelimnas. Of the rest of 
the inscription it were vain, in our present 
ignorance of the languafs, to givQ,aii inter- 
pretation*! though analogies readily suggest 




themselves. The initial of tho l^ 
last words may possibly bo a *' Pb.” See 
Conestabile*s learned disquisitioii on *bi8 
inscription. Mon. Perug. IL pp. 

" The dimensions ofthiwrtnJelwl*' 
are 24 feet long, 12 wide, and abwt W 
high— ^.e., 10 feet to the top ^ IhPPofflfet, 
and 6 in the pediment. > ‘u. 

a Muller (Btrusfc. JI, p. 

Volumna mentioi:^ by 
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ill little l>e3'ontl the ages of the men, each of whom is reclining, 
ill lialf-draped luxury, on his baiuiuetiiig-couch ; but here it m 
iii)t the sarcophagus or urn itself wdiieh represents the ooneli, as 
i^ (.I'lierally tlie case ; but the lid alone, which is raised into that 
foiMii, hung with drapery, and supported by elegantly -carved legs, 
^^Ijile the receptacle for the ashes forms a high peilestal to the 
c.)uch. On the front of each of these ash-chests are four patene, 
one nt each angle, with a Gorgon’s head in the centre— no longer 
the hideous mask of the original idea, but the beautiful ^lediisa 
of later art — \^ith a pair of serpents knotted on her head, and 
tied beneath her chin, and wings also springing from her 
hrows.'*' 

The fifth male, who occupies the post of honour at the upper 
end of the feast, lies on a couch more richly decorated than those 
of his kinsmen, and on a much loftier pedestal. His urn is the 
<a'and monument of the sepulchre. In the centre is repri'sented 
nil arched doorway, and on either hand sits, at the angle of the 
Ill'll, the statue of a winged Fury, half-draped, with bare bosom, 
and a pair of snakes knotted over her brows. One bears a 
ilniiiing torch on her shoulder; and the other probably bore a 
similar emblem, hut one hand, with whatever it contained, has 
bieii broken off. They sit crosslegged, with calm but stern 
expression, and ej^es turned upwards, as if looking for orders 
from on high, respecting the sepulchre they arc guarding. Ihe 


Ii(i, TV. 21) ia identical with Voltuinn.'i, 
llip relehrated goddess of Etruria ; so also 
Unliaid, (lottlieiten dcr Etrusker, p 35. 

It IS l ei tain that this is a very .ancient Italian 
name, and it is proluibly Etruscan. Varro 
(Ling. Lat. V. .55) speaks of a “Vohim- 
II ins” who wrote Etruscan tragedies, though 
iNioliuhr (T. p. 135, Eng. trans.) says that 
the reading of the Florentine MS. — 
“Volnius” — is the correct one ; and this’ 
is followed hy Muller in his edition of Varro. 
A Lucia Volumnia is mentioned in the 
Ronysofthe Salii (Vairo, op. cit. IX. 61). 
The wife of Coriolanns is well remembered. 
Liv. II. 40. The goddess Velinia, who is 
said by Varro (V. 71), to h%re derived her 
name from the lake Vclinus, may have 
taken it from the same source. 

* The character of these beads is sufficient 
to prove the late date of the urns, for in the 
e-irlier works of art, whether Qiedt wr 
Etruscan, the Gorgon was represented as 


artist could conceive her. See the wood- 
cuts at pages 128, 221. Ihit in after times 
it became customary to represent Jier ns a 
“ fair-cheeked lass ; indeed, as extremes 
meet, it was believed tliat it was her mar- 
vellous beauty, not her liMeousncss, that 
turned beholdera into stone. Serv. ad ^n. 


II. 616. 

One of the most noble Medusjw of Greek 
art is that in high relief in the Villa Ludo- 
visi, at Romo, where tlie Gorgon is repte- 
sented as a woman of severe and grandiose 
beauty in her dying moments. No wings 
on her brows, no snakes about her head ; 
her tresses lie in heavy snako-like masses 
on her neck and shoulders, her eyes are 
closed, but her last sigh has yet to escape 
from her unparted lips. For a description 
and illustrations of this beautiful monu- 
ment of the Macedonian period of Greek 
art see Ann. Inst. 1871, pp. 212-238 
(Dilthey) ; tav. d*agg. S. T. ; Mon. Inst 


H hnt Her last sign 
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archway is merely marked with colour on the face of the 
monument, and within it are painted four women — one with lier 
hand on the doorpost, and eyes anxiously turned towards tlie 
Furies outside — Avishing, it Avould seem, to issue forth, but uot. 
daring to pass the threshold through dread of the stern gaolers. 
The Avhole scene has a mysterious, Dantesque character, eminentlv 
calculated to stir the imagination. 

Tlie sixth urn belongs to a lady, wlio is distinguislied from the 
lords of her family by her position ; for she sits aloft on lier 
pedestal like a goddess or queen on her throne ; indeed, she has 
been supposed to represent either Nemesis, or Proserpine,'* an 
opinion Avhich the frontlet on her brow, and the owl-legs to tlu* 
stool beneath her feet are thought to favour. This is more 
probably, however, an effigy of the lad}'^ whose dust is contained 
in the urn, and Avhose name is inscribed on the lid. AVhy she is 
represented in this position, Avhen it Avas customaiy for the Etruscan 
women to recline at banquets Avith the other sex, I do not presume 
to determine.® 

The last urn is of a totally different character from the rest, 
yet not less interesting. You are startled on beholding, among 
these genuine EU’uscan monuments, one of marble, in the fonn 
of a llomau temple, Avith a Tjatin inscription on the frieze ; more 
especially Avhen from the character of its adornments you perceive 
it to be of no early date — apparently of Imperial times, or at 
least as late as the close of the llepublic.'^ But Avhile you are 
wondering at this, j^our eye falls on the roof of the urn, and 
beholds, scratched in minute letters on the tiles, an Etruscan 
inscription, Avliich you perceive at once to correspond Avith the 
Latin — 

P. VOLVMNIVS . A . F . VIOLENS 
CAFATIA . NATVS . 


The Etruscan, in Latin letters, Avould be “ Pup. Velimna Au. 


* Vermiglioli, Scpolcro de’ Volunni, p. 
42. Feuerbach, Bull. In&t. 1840, p. 120. 
Oonestabilc, Mon. Ferug. II. pp. 97-99. 

^ There is doubtless an analogy to the 
sitting female statue in the Museo Casuccini 
at Ghiun, and to the few others of similar 
character, mentioned above. See pp. 299, 
334, 376. She is robed in a long Ionic 
cAAto 0 iJ«ac)dnftip nm is 


precisely similar to that pf her kibsmem 
^ This little templo-um has regular 
domon mason^r marked in the front, wi^ 
a panelled door in the centre, and 
pilastero somewhat of the Coriiithian oiw 
at the angles. On the sides and bask'**® 
Roman emblems, sneh as JeiicwaM® ^ 
bulls’ skulls, sacrificial viUtSf 
fericida : but ,tho wiiued Medusa'# 
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Oaplifttiiil.**® That is, Publius Voliiinmus, sdu of Aulus, by ;i 
iiiotlier named Cafatuu So that here is a precise corrt'spoihlciico 
between the inscriptions, save the oniissioii of “ Violoiis,” tlii‘ 
Ktriiscaiis not having cofjnomimt, or at least never using them in 
their epitaphs.^ 

r>ut look at the ceiling of tliis chamber. It lias one Inrgc* 
coffer in concentric, recessed squares, as in certain tombs of 
Chiusi, and in the centre is an enormous Gorgon's liead, liewn 


in the iiciliineiits, and the sphinxes on the 
inof, as acrotvrin, ||fiark rather an Etruscan 
ch.ii actor. 

8 “Pup” is a contraction of “riipli,*’ 
or Piihhus. Cafatia, written “Caphatu,” 
or “C.ijjhatcs ” in Etruscan, is of frequent 
oi-ciurcnce at Perugia. Lan/i thinks it 
lic.iis ail analogy to Capua. Sagg. II. p. 
;irjS , cf. liull. Jnat. 1841, p. IG. 

The Jiiitin inscription on this um has 
been pioiiounced a forgery by the author of 
“ Ktimia-Ccltica,” on no other ground than 
tli.it it contiadicts his fanciful theories of 
the identity <if the Etruscan and Irish 

I. iiii'iiaycs. “ Vclimnas,” according to his 
iiitcipK'tation, would mean “lamentations 
of women ; ” and when lie finds a bilingual 
nioiiuiiiont which shows it to bo merely the 
EUusimu form of Voluranius, rather tlian 
lunoitiice his theory, he attempts, in the 
most II II warranted manner, to overcome the 
olisticle by declai’ing the Latin inscription 
to l)(> a fraud, and expresses his surprise 
that so intelligent a scholar, and able an 
antiqii.iry as Yermiglioli, could he ilcceived 
by so eliiriisy and palpable a forgery, the 
fuim of the letters being quite sufficient to 
dci lare its modern origin. Etruria-Celtica, 

II. p. ‘JS9. An assertion so groundless, 
made too without a personal acquaintance 
^ith the monuTiient, naturally excited the 
indii;natiuu of those whoso honour was thus 
gratuitously impugned, and called forth 
from Cavalicin Vermiglioli the following 
well merited rebuke, which I give in his 
own words : — 

“Non ometteremo allora un qnalche 
^ine sullc troppo vaghe. arbitrarie, e 
imove interpretasioni date ule epigrafi do* 
Vohmiii da Sir W. Bethftm, holla sua 
Etrui ia-Celtica, pubblicatain Dublino, 1842; 
eriie potrebbo segnare anche un* opo^assai 
riniarcabile ne* fasti delle' letter^rie iitra* 
nezze. Noi stessi dovemtno fare delle graadi ’ 


qucstinnn uiio\:i, innspc'ciosissim.iyf/r/rr/a- 
Ofltlfa, non axi'iuln jiltro sciiniito da sostc- 
iicrsi, ne’ sum jiaiMilossi, nl m l.mti ussiiidi, 
si dceisca pioclaniiiic f.ilsa, c iiioilciiiaiiu'iito 
inveutita 1* emigrate Litina ib'll.i iiiiioiti 
inanuurca biliiigne, i*d aggiugiioiido gen- 
tile/zcagcntilc/ze, mitre f.icilinento ([ti.ih'he 
coinpassionc pel noi, the ei si.uiioeosi Li-eiaii 
ingannaic. Qiicsto guidi/io aiczardato iini- 
caniento come a sosiegiio di jismiuIi 
chiarissimi, oltic c^ser false, come iimstiC' 
rcuio in altri tempi, olfciidc gli sciiupiilmi, 
ed i pnssessori eziandiu di ipicir iiisigrm 
monnmento, quclli die incopiarono r cpigi :ifO 
latiiiaumtaniento A tutto Ic cpigrati ctni.M‘ho 
nello stesso istaiito del lorodisciiopiiiiicnto. 
— Gnidizio, die non si Icgge in iiiuii libro, 
in ninno Kcritto iieriodico die imrlaroiio di 
quella tomba, e ddle nostio esposi/ioni — 
guidizj inutili, })or non dire inciidicati 
hospetti, die niuu ebbe mai fra tanti dikti, 
intelligcnti, ed amatori italiani e stranieii, 
che visitarono e visitano fioquentemento 
quel singolarc oggetto e prezioso della \enc- 
riinda antichitii, die non inui vide il Sig. 
Betliam ; nia nd librn di Sir W. llethaiii, 
fra tante hi/zarrie, jiotca csser luidic questa. 
Gli studj archcologici per luciitirsi il norao 
di'seienza devono diffidai-c di tutto cid che 
non vien loro diinostrato ; lua la Tomha ile' 
Yolunui, i moniiincnti ivi collocati, limoittl 
sempre nella prima lor collocazione, o la 
plena lor integrity, ed il lor dLscuoprinientd, 
di quali dimostrazioni andavano privi ? 
Testimoni oculari in graudiBsimo nuiucro 
che vi si afibllarone intorno peneirnnde 
impazienti, e nello stesso giomo della sua 
apertura, quasi nogli stessi i^tanti di cssa, 
e tosto che so ne divnlgb la voce nella citti 
e nei luoghi vicini ; onde alia nuova e 
classica scoperta fu data subito, ed all* 
iatante una immediata, debita, o non mai 
fOBpettapnbblicith.’* — Scavi Penigini, 1843 
-.1844 ; cf. Bull. Inst. 1844. i). 144. 
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from the dark ruck, with eyes upturned in horror, gleaming 
from the gloom, teeth bristling whitely in the open mouth, wings 
on the temples, and snakes knotted over the brow. You confess 
the terror of the image, .and almost expect to hear 

Some whisper from that horrid mouth 
Of strange unearthly tone ; 

A wild infernal laugh to thrill 
One’s marrow to the bone. 

But, no— it grins like rigid Death, 

And silent as a stone.” 

Depending by a metal rod from the lintel of the doorway, hangs 
a small winged genius of earthenware, and to its feet \\jis 
originally attached a lamp of the same material, with a IMediisa’s 
head on the bottom. A similar lam2> was sus 2 )ended from the 
ceiling of the central cliamber. 

Step again into this chamber, and obseiTC the pediment over 
the inner doorway. Here is a large disk or circular shield, with 
a head in relief in the centre, set round with scales — a head which 
some take to be that of Apollo, surrounded with laurel leaves, 
though the scales arc as likely to represent solar rays ; ^ others, 
that of IMcdusa, on the scaly shield of Minerva.® 

On each side of the shield, and foiuiing with it a sort of trophy, 
is a curved sword, like a cimetar, with a bird perched on the 
hilt® — a figure doubtless of symbolical import, hut nyt of easy 
explanation. Below, in the angles of the iiediments, are two 
busts ; one of a i)easant bearing on his shoulder a or 

crooked staff, on which is suspended a basket ; the slick tenni- 
natiiig in a serpent's head. The face in the oi^posite angle is 
broken away, but the long flowing hair is still visible ; and behind 
it is a lyre of elegant form, sunnounted by a griffon's head. If 
the face on the shield be that of Aj^ollo, those two busts may 
represent the same deity in his iiastoral character, and as the god 
of music and poetry.-* 


* Vermiglioli, Scpolcri de’ Volunui, p. 
22. The Run is sometimes represented as 
A head in a disk set round with rays ; as 
«n a vase.described in Ann. Inst. Ie38, p. 
270 ; Mon. Ined. Inst. II. tav. 55. 

^ Feuerbach, Bull. lust. 1840, p. 119. 
This writer considers it to bo rather the 
Moon, the Symbol of night, in coAtradiS’ 
iinction to the solar rays, decidedly marked 
in the opposite pediment. So thinks 
Abek«D, Ann. Inst. 1842, p. 57. There is 


no other instance in Etniria of a shiddlfflf 
disk in the pediment of a tomb ; but sudi 
are found sculptured in this position on Ae 
facades of thf temple-tombs oi Phiygia^ 
See Steuort’s Lydia and Phrygia. 

* Swords of this form are rare in anosnt 

monuments. Such a one, however, n *•" 
presented in the hand of a figure on a vy 
from Chinsi. Mbs. Chius, tav. 170. S** 
also VoL I. p. 201 of this work. 

* Abeken (Ann. Inst 1842, p. 
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III the pediment iit the opposite end of tliis ohsnnhev, tlio 
oiitmnce door, is Ji corresiTionding disk, or sliiohl, l)m, N\ilh sc^lur 
riivs, instead of seiilcs. It is too much broken t'> enabh* you to 
|u*iveive if there has been a head in the centre. As in each auj;le 
iif tlie pediment is a large dolphin, in relief, it se(‘ins to represent 
the sun rising from the waves — an apt emblem of resiirreetion. 
Oil the wall below, on one side of the entrance to the s(‘pulclire, 
appears to have been carved a demon, wliosi; sex, attributes, and 
attitude are matters of mere speculation, for nothing of it is left 
be vend an ©pen wing — but, vx pedc Ihrndm. There was 
probably such a figure on each side of the doorway, placed there 
to guard the sepulchre.'^ 

On each side of the enti*ancc to the inner chamber, a. crested 
snake or dragon projects from the rocky wall, darting forth its 
tongue, as if to threaten the intruder into this sanctuary — 


Ai*dcntesque ocnlos Biiffecti. sang nine ct igni 
Sibila lambebont linguis vibrantibiw oia. 


These reptiles are of earthenware, but their tongues are of 
metal; and it has been thought that on these tongues lamps wen* 
.suspended ‘’—an unnecessary supposition. T'he place serpents 
held in the mythology of the Etruscans, as emblems oi the Iniries 
and infernal demons, explains their presence here. Below one ol 
these snakes, just above the level of the pavement, is an Iblruscan 
inscription, which, being on a stratum of sand-stone, is untortii- 
nately almost obliterated. 

It remains to notice the side-chambers, of which there arc 
eight, four on each side. They seem never to have been occupiec , 
us no urns were found within tlieni. Some ol them aic sti 
unfinished. They were intended, it would seem, for a long race 
of posterity, but tlie family may have become extinct, or they may 
have been merely for pomp, just as a palace contains many 
lluous chambers.7 The four inner rooms have, each a bench oi 


takes tlie Medusa’s head here as a symbol 
of the Moon, sees in these figures, two Tri- 
tons, which correspond to the dolphins in 
the opposite pediment, — by no means a 
Sxitisfactory explanation. * 

* Like the Gharuns at the eniaance of 
the painted tombs of Oryieto, and also of a 
tomb at Chiusi. Ut supra, pp. fil* 330. 

® Vermiglioli, p. 16. Feuerbach, Bull 
Inst. 1840, p. 119. In the Sepoloro de’ 
Kasoni on the' Flaminiau Way, “which, 


Etruscan character, a scviient was painted 
on the wall almost in the same position as 
in this tomb of Pei-ugia. F(»r the meaning 
of BcrpcutH in tombs, see Vol. I. p. 169* 

7 This is not the only scpnlchro of tins 
family discovered at Ferugia, for another 
was opened in the last century, near the 
church of S. Costanso, oiltside the walls, 
and not very far from this tomb. Vermi- 
glioli, Sepolcro de’ Volunni, p. 6 ; Iwri*. 
Ferug. L pp. 21-23. 
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rock, mid tivo have Medusa’s heads in shields on the ceiling, and 
a crested snalce projecting from the wall above the sepulcliral 
couch. In one of these tombs is an owl in relief in each corner 
and a snake’s head in the middle below. 

Besides the monuments now remaining in this tomb, certain 
articles of bronze have been found, such as ewers — a helmet— a 
fragment of a shield embossed with figures of lions and bulls — a 
pair of greaves beautifully modelled — a singular spear or rod with 
a number of moveable disks, which seem to have been rattled 
together.^ They arc all to be seen in the chamber just within the 
entrance to the sepulchre. 

Before leaving this tomb wo must say a word on the inscriptions. 
Those of the four gentlemen on similar urns are, taking them in 
the order of their arrangement, 

1 — “ Thophri Velimnas Tarchis (Jlan.” 

2 — “Aide Velimnas Theidirisa Nuphrunal Clan.” 

3 — “ Larth Velimnas Aides.” 

4 — “ Vel. Velimnas Aides.” 

The grand urn in the centre has, 

5 — “ Arnih Velimnas Aides.” 

And the lady is called, 

0 — “ Veilia Velininoi Arnthial.” 

It scarcely needs the aiudogy of the names to prove these of 
one family, the likeness in their effigies is obvious; yet the 
precise relation in which they stood to each other could only be 
set forth by the inscriptions. No. 1 seems the most venerable, 
the progenitor of the rest, and in his name “ Thephri,” in other 
inscriptions written “ TJiepri,” an analogy may be traced to tlie 
Tiber, which flows beneath the walls of Perugia, and whose name 
is said to bo Etruscan ; ® just as tlie celebrated family of Voltem 


^ It has been 8uppose«l to bo a musical 
instrument (Vcrmiglioli, Sep. Volunni, p. 
21), but its being found in connection with 
armour and weapons, seems to mark it as 
of military use, and it wjis jirobably held 
upright, and shaken so as to rattle the 
pjates together ; and thus may have hoen 
an accompaniment to a band. A similar 
instrument, found in the neighbourhood of 
this tomb, and also in company with 
armour and weapons, had a small figure of 
a naked man dancing on the top of the rod. 

’ Varro (Ling. Lat. V. 29, 30} states 
that the name of tlie river wa» claimed 


former as being called after Thebris (the 
old editions have Dehebris), prince of the 
Veientos ; by the latter as being named 
after Tiberinus, king of the Latins. VAto 
seems to incline to the Btruscan origin. 
Pee also Festus, *. v. Tiberis ; Serr. aS 
Virg. Mn. III. 500 ; VIII. 72. 830. 

Another Etruscan family of PerngU— 
Tins, Tinia— bears the same relatiim to tha 
Tinia, a streamlet, the “ Tini« ingterina 
humor’* of Silius Itallcns (VIU. iMb 
which falls into the Tiber, some xnilos briwi" 
this city. *It is now called* the 
Clnver, 11. p. 700. Its aaoiont 
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bore the name of the river Civciiia. Thephri tlu u b,. 
tMluivalent to Tiherius. No. 2 appears in be liis sou,^ and tlu* 
j,oii of a lady of the Nuphrima family, and is ecrtainly t]i<‘ father 
of tlic three other males— Larth, Veins, and Arntli Vcdiiniias. 
Xo. 0 appears to be the daughter of No. 5, the {^eiitleimm who 
4 )(’('upies the post of honour in this tomb, and slie seems from her 
portrait to have reached ‘'a certain age,” and in spite of lier 
nobility and wealth, never to have been married, for no matri- 
monial name is mentioned in her epitaph. 

As for the gentleman in the temple, wlio could not he cimtimt 
\\itli the faslmons of his ancestors, he may be another S(m of 
No. 2 ; as his father’s name was Aide ; though the more modern 
hlyle of his urn makes it probable that he iias later by a genera- 
tion or two than his kinsmen. 

From the st 3 de of the sculpture, so superior to that gene- 
rally found on Etruscan urns, from the painting also on the 
principal monument, which has all- the freedom of those in the 
I’umpus tomb at Corncto, as well as from the style of the reli(‘fs 
on the ceilings and walls of this sepulchre, there is no doubt that 
it is of late date, subsequent to the Homan conquest of Etraria, 
though before the native language and customs liad hecm utterly 
absorbed in those of world-wide Home.® 

'rids tomb has been thought to bear a resemblance to a temple; 
to me it seems to have more analog}'^ to a Homan In)use. 'i’lie very 
nrnnigemcnt of the chambers is the same. The doorway answers 
to the oatiiiitii the central chamb'er to the ravredium; the recesses 
oil either hand to the alee ; the inner chamber with the urns, to 
the iahlinnm ; the other <apartments around, to the tricUtiia^ or 
cnhiada. 

'I’his interesting sepulchre was discovered in February, 1840. 
Fortuiiatel}’^ for the traveller it is tlie property of the Conte 
Haglioni, a relative of the venerable Vermiglioli, and a gentleman 

''howas called Tina, or Tinia. See MUller, pliris, the filial relation being further 
Etiu.sk. I. p. 420. expwBsed by the word “ Clan.” 

* Thephrisa linf^ not the usual form indi- * Vermiglioli (p. 43) considers this tomb 
native of the patronymic; the termination to be of the end of the sixth or 1)oginning 
” sa ” or “ isa,” being usually applied to of the seventh century of Rome, or even 
females to mark the names t>f their hus- as late as the days of the Empire.’^ Uicali 
bands. Yet as it is found attached to (Mon. Ined. p. 164) judges from the style 
names, which, as in this Case, are un- of art that the urns must be of the time of 
doubtedly males, it can here hardly be the Antonipes. But Micali, as Dr. Braun 
other than the patronymic. See MUller^ ' has observed, generally puts his foot on a 
Etrusk. I. p. 444 . •« Thephrisa” mayl^ wrong date. Ann. Inst 1848, p. 861. 

nut for »»_s - mu.. ’ * .u w - »w- 1- 
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whose love of antiquity, and zealous research, are equalled hy 
his good taste. 

The urns already described are those proper to this tomb. X 
have stated that the side-chambers were empty, and such was tlio 
case when it was discovered, but they now contain many urns 
from the tombs in the neighbourhood, which used to be exhibited 
in the Palazzone Baglione hard b}^ but have recently been 
transferred to this sepulchre, which is thus converted into a little 
museum. For though the Grotta de’ Volunni was the fust 
sepulchre discovered in this hill, many others have been sub- 
sequently opened around it; the entire hill-slo]^, in fact, is 
burrowed with them. None could comxiete in size or beauty with 
this sepulchre, 3 'et all were interesting, when they still retaiuod 
their urns, and because the}'^ in’oved many well-known liommi 
families to have been of Etruscan origin. The greater jiart were 
quadrangular chambers rudely hewn in the rock; of others it 
might be said, they ‘‘ shape had none,*’ for they w"er(3 mere caves 
hollowed in the hill ; one was in the form of a rude dome witli 
beams slightly relieved. None showed the internal decoration, 
so lavishly bestowed on the Grotta de* Volunni. 

The monuments in them were all urns of travertine — no 
sarcophagi ; for it docs not appear to have been the custom at 
Perusia to bury the corpse entire. None of tliem equal those in 
the Grotta do* Volunni for beauty of execution, but njany are 
more varied in character, and abiiost all are painted, — reliefs as 
well as the figures on the lids, — and the colours retain much of 
tlieir original brilliancy. The hues are black, red, blue, and 
purple. The reliefs are sometimes left white, or only just 
touched with colour, while the ground is ijainted a deep blue or 
black ; and the ornaments, frontlet, necklace, torque, and bracelets, 
as well as the armour and weapons, are often gilt. Gay contrasts 
of colour were aimed at, rather than harmony or richness. In 
the Grotta de’ Volunni, on the other hand, which is of a better 
period, or at least in a better taste, there are no traces of colour 
on the sculpture, except where the Ups and eyes of one oi the 
recumbent males are painted.® . 

Tliese tombs belong to the families of tha% ” Ceisi,** in Latin 
Cmsius, — tlie “ Veti ** or Vettius, — the ** Petruni ** or “ Patwnu*" 
in Latin, Petronius, — the “ Phai’u,” answerijug to the Bamisf ^ 
Farrus, or possibly to the Varius of the Romans, 
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«Acsi’* or '‘Achsi,** equivalent to Accius or Axlus.* q’lioso 
wpiv formerly placed under lock and key, Lut of late years tlu‘v 
have been closed and the urns they contained have been trans- 
ferred to the lateral chambers of the Oi*otta do’ Yolunni, and to a 
larj?o one excavated in the rock above it. Tlie conttnits of each 
tomb arc no longer kept distinct, but arc mixed indiscriininatelv, 
and are now only to be distinguished by their inserii)tions. 

In the first side-chamber to the left, as you enter tlie Grotta de’ 
^^dmini, are many urns, but none of particular interest. In the 
second, is an urn from the Veti tomb, representing 'riietis, ^\ itli fan 
in hand, seated on a hippocamp or sea-horse. U’he j'oddess is robed 
in purple, with a veil of the same hue ; the beast is white, but his 
feet and fins are gilt. The colouring is thrown out by a blue 
ground. The third clianiber on this side contains an nrn, 
Avhicli shows a man playing a flute uith both hands; another 
with a banqueting scene ; and a third with a winged Lasa riding 
a liippogriff. 

Grossing to the further chamber on the right-hand you find an 
lu n with the hunt of the Calydoniaii boar, and another with a 
Latin inscription.^ In the next chamber is one, highly decorated 
with colour and gilding, showing a married couple, reclining 
lovingly on the lid ; he has a pufem, she a gilt vase in one hand, 
and a naked sword in the other — the only instance I remember of 
a weapon at these sepulchral banquets. On another is the oft- 
repeated subject of the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, here represented 
in a double row of figures ; in the upper, the maiden is being 
dragged to the altar to the music of the double-pipes and lyre ; 
in the lower, a priest is pouring a libation on her head, and other 


Tmll. Inst. 1843, p. 19 ; cf. 24 ; 1844, p. 
137. 

Aosi has already been mentioned as an 
Etruscan proper name, when treating of 
the Cimtellum Axia of Cicero, see Vol. I. 
PP 181,18.5. But we have' the name also 
ill Koinan history, for the augur who proved 
his ])rophetic powers to Tarquinios Friscus 
hy cutting the whetstone with a razor, was 
iiHiucd Attus or A^ttS Navius. Liv. 1. 86 . 
As wc are expressly infoniMi^ that in those 
days Etruscan soothsayers '^re alone con- 
Mdted in Kome in cases of public prodigies 
(hiv. I. 55 , 50 )^ a^orized to con- 

clude that this celebrated iogor, to whom a 


was also an Etniscan. 

^ This inscription is L . pktronivs . l . f . 
NOFOKSIMA. Most of tlio utlicr insciiptioim 
are singular in this resiiect, that tlie name 
Tito, or Titus, precedes that of Petruni, 
not as the prreaowea, hut as the mmeii ; 
e.g. — ■* Aule Tito Petruni,*’ in which case 
it seems to answer to tho gens in Latin 
names, though such a distinction has lieeii 
snppoi^ not to havo existed among the 
Etruscans. In tho same way, in others of 
these epitaphs of Perugia, wo find a re- 
currence of an union between two names— 
such as “Vibi Alpha,*’ “Acuni Casni,” 
**Oestna Sminthi.” Bull. Inst. 1841, pp. 
15, 67. For notices of this tomb see Bull. 
Inst 1843, pp. 18, 28 ; 1844, p. 186 ; 


Utuc was erected in the Oomitilum, was an 
Hruscan. Acca Larentia. Uie nvrsd of 
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figures Tire bringing fruit and various offerings to the sliiine. 
There may have been some resemblance between tlie fate of the 
deceased and that of the daughter of Agamemnon, but, howevor 
that may be, 1 have observed that in almost every case, where 
this subject is represented, the figure on the lid is 51 woman. 
Probably the Etruscan .young ladies were as fond a{? those of 
modern days of old tales of woe, and “ The sorrows of Iphi- 
geneia may have been as popular a lay with them, as those of 
Werter and Charlotte were with our grandmothers. In the 
chamber next the entrance is some ancient masonry of large 
blocks, perhaps concealing an inner sepulchre. • 

In the upper chamber at the entrance to the tomb, arc the rest 
of the urns from the neighbouring sepulchres, an*anged in tiers 
on cither side of the descending passage. One shows the winged 
^^cylla, with double fishes* tail, brandishing an oar over the heads 
of two w^arriors, whom she has entangled in her coils. In 
another is a battle between Greeks and Amazons. There are 
several with a griffon as a device ; one remarkable for having an 
eye in its wing. The griffon, be it observed, is still the crest on 
the arms of Perugia. 

Here is an uiii with warriors marcliing to the assault of a 
tower — a round toiver too! — men of Ulster, look to this! — behold 
a new bond of affinity betiveen Etruria and tlie Emerald Isle — a 
fresh proof that the ancient iieople of Italy wTre worshiiipers of 
Baal or of Buddli; and pardon my common-place opinion that 
the scene may represent the “ Seven before TJiebes.” I’he trite 
subject of the Sacrifice of Iphigencia is also here, finely executed 
in high relief. Another favourite subject is the Death of Polites, 
who kneels on the altar, grasping the wheel held out to him by a 
woman or Lasa, while liis foe rushes on to slay him ; but behind 
the woman is a snake or dragon, and at each end of tlie scene 
stands a Fury in a doorway, torch in hand. Of tlie death of 
Troilus there are several representations. Telephus threatening 
to slay the youthful Orestes. The assault on Tl^ebes', with a 
figure of Scylla armed with an oar, at each end of A 

nuptial scene. Two armed men riding sea-}iQiAes.^«*^w 4 'l>o!l^ 
on a sea-horse, placing the flute and the lyw!?!' 
overcoming a man. A magnificent head hf MedasEi full of 
expression. ' 

In a little room, just inside the entrance, hre vases of 
ware in great variety and abundance, and a few bronzes fpv^^ 
tliese tomba^ The ^mnaiL atrikincr vaaeia^ j*. 

’ iir 
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with heads and flowers in high relief, painted but not vanushcdJ 
There is one painted vase only in the good Greek style, repre- 
senting dason entering the jaws of the dragon wliich guarded the 
golden fleece, and Hercules caressing Omphale.® There is part 
of a curule chair of bronze, — also inirrors—coins — gold orna- 
ments — a pair of curling-irons ! a case of bone, containing articles 
for the toilet — and the lamps, helmet, greaves, and fragment ’of 
tlie embossed shield, found in the Grotta de* Volunni.’^ 

Let the traveller on no account fail to see the Grotta de' 
Vohinni. If my description has failed to interest him, it is not 
the fault of tile sepulchre, which, though of late date, is one of 
the most remarkable in Etruria. To me it has more than a 
common charm. 1 shall always remember it as the first Etruscan 
tomb I entered. It was soon after its discovery that I found 
myself at the mouth of this sepulchre. Never shall I forgot the 
anticipation of delight with which I leapt from the vettum into 
the fierce canicular sun, with what impatience I awaited the 
arrival of the keys, with what strange awe I entered the dark 
cavern — gazed on the inexplicable characters in the doorway — 
descried the unis dimly through the gloom — beheld the family- 
party at their sepulchral revels — ^the solemn dreariness of tlie 
surrounding cells. The figm*es on the walls and ceilings 
strangely stirred my fancy. The Furies, with their glaiing eyes, 
gnashing teeth, and ghastly grins — the snakes, with which the 
walls seemed alive, hissing and darting their tongues at me — and 
above all the solitary wing, chilled me with an undefinable awe, 
with a sense of something mysterious and terrible. The sci)ulchro 
itself, so neatly hewn and decorated, yet so gloomy; fashioned 
like a house, yet with no mortal habitant, — all was so strange, 
so novel. If was like enchantment, not reality, or rather it was 
the realisation of the pictures of subterranean palaces and spell- 
bound iiien, which youthful fancy had drawn from the Arabian 
Nights, but which had long been cast aside into the lumber-room 
of tile memory, noiv to be suddenly restored. The impressions 
receive^ iix 'this- tomb flrst directed my attention to the aiitic^uities 
of Etruna.^ • . 

Many other |[6jnb^ have been opened, in this hill, the entire 

’ See the woodcut at p. ‘4*7. lunnb vith the hook of plates ; Bull. lu^t. 

® Mon. Inst. V.tav.IX.il{ Mon. Perttg. 1840, pp. 17-10, Braun; pp. llfl-123, 
td7. 22, 3. T Feuerbach; 1841; pp. 12-14 ; Ann.' 

® Bull. Inst. 1841, p. 14: 1842, pp. 55, 50 ; Count. Conestabile’s 

^ Foi? further notices ' of thi^ tomb,. bewtiful and leaniod work on tho Monu- 

mMiii dl Pemcia. 1856— 1870« 
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slope, indeed, is buiTowed with them. These sepulchral treasures 
accumulate almost too fast for the local antiquaries to record 
their contents.® 

The hill which contains these sepulchres lies to the south of 
Perusia. Otlier tombs have been found elsewhere, near the new 
Campo Santo, and also close to the citj-walls, where the 
Benedictine monks have made excavations. The necropolis of 
Perusia, however, may be said to be only just disclosed, and we 
may entertain the liope that further researches will prove it to 
be of an extent and interest commensurate with the ancient 
importance of the city. * 


Tempio i>i Sax Maxxo. 

This tomb, or temple,” as it is called, lies at the hamlet of 
La Comiiieiida, two miles from Perugia, on the road to Florence. 
You enter a mean building, and descend a flight of steps into 
what you suppose to be a cellar, and find yourself in a vault, 
lined with travertine masonry, very neat and regular, but 
uiiccmcnted.'^ The vault is very similar to that in the Casa 
Cecchetti, at Cortona, and to the Deposito del Gran Duca, at 
Chiusi, but is much more spacious than cither, being twenty- 
seven feet long, by half that in width, and about fifteen feet in 
height.* About lialf way down the chamber, on either hand, is a 
recess, also vaulted, in one of which stand, in the inner cornere, 
two blocks of travertine, resembling altars, each having a groove 
or channel at the upper edge, as if to carry off the blood.® It is 
this which has caused the vault to be regarded as a temple, 

tunuls) was opened near this city in 1822. 
Vermigl. Isciis!. Perug. I. pp. 262-3. 

3 The courses are from 12 to 18 indiw 
in height, and the blocks rary in length, 
some being more than 6 feet, and one even 
7 feet 9 inches. There ate twenty*«i»e 
voiissoirs in the vault. 

* The further end is open, or Father the 

original wall at this end, if .tliei'Q wert one, 
has been destroyed, and tihe raalt lei^jlj* 
ened out with briokwork oft a 
sequent sg*. At the iie»i«#^'«»4< " 
ancient masd iry'is preserved, 
broken through to make ^ 

which you enter. ' ‘ ' j, . 

• These recesses are 6 ft. 6 ^ 
about 6 ft. deep, and rather 


" In 1S43, Yermiglioli said that though 
he bad already published more than 500 
Etruscan moiiuincnts With inacriiitions, ho 
had still above 140 waiting for publication. 
Bull. Inst. 1843, p. 21. Since that time 
their number has greatly increased. 

Among these tombs arc those of the 
following families — ^Petri— Gasni or Cesina 
— Sumi — Anani (Annianus) — Luceti or 
Liceti— Upclsi — Suzi— Pumpuni (Pompo- 
nius)— Vusi— Larcani — Apruti — Caphato 
(Cafatius) — Acnne (Aconius) — Varna 
(Varus)— Vipi (Vibius). Bull. Inst. 1844, 
pp. 137, et uqi A tomb of the Pumpuni 
family was also discovered here at the close 
of the last century, the urns from which 
are now in the Museum. A sepulchre of 
the family Velthurna, or Velthumas (Vol- 
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thoiigli I think it was more probably n sepulchre, both from 
flimlogy ® account of its subterranean character^ More- 

over, the existence of an altar is in no wjiy inconsistent with 
the supp<^sili^^^ ^ tomb, for the relation between tombs and 
temples is well known; and a shrine, where orterings might be 
made to the Manes, was not an unfrequent addition to ancient 

j,epulchres.*^ 

The beauty, the perfection of the masonry in this vault, not to 
1)6 excelled in modern times, might have given rise to doubts of 
its Ktrusean jonstruction, had not this been put beyoiul all 
question by an inscription in that language in krge letters, 
jriMveii deep in the masonry, and extending, witliiii tlie arch, from 
one end of the vault to the other. There are three lines, and 
the inscription, for leiigtli, may rival that in tlie Museum of 
Verugia.'^ With such a proof aS this, who can doubt that the 
Ktruseans knew and practised the arch, — and who shall tlirow 
suspicion on the Etruscan construction of certain vaults and 
arches in sepulclires and gates in this land, merely on account of 
the perfection of the workmanship and excellent i>rescrvation of 
the monuments ? This vault proves that such things may have 
been, and heightens the probability that certain of them were, of 
Etruscan origin. 

This vault has been open for ages; indeed, it is among the 
best known of Etruscan sepulchres. Yet though applied to base 
purposes, it has received little injury; probably owing to the 
hardness of the travertine. 


® Similar altar-like masses exist in a 
''fimlclire at Sovana, and also in the Grotta 
Cauliu.ile and other tombs atCorneto. 

' Goii (Mus. Etrus. III. p. 81) and 
ra-fteii (ap. eund. III. p. 100) took it for 
a sepulchre. So also Abekcn, HittelitalUn, 
1 '. 250 . 

^ The analogy and connootion between 
temples and tombs is well established. 
The sepulchre was in fact the shrine of the 
-'lines, who were regarded as gods. Virg. 


.En. III. 63, 305 ; IV. 457 ; V. 48, 86. 
Ariiohius (oilv. Nat. VI. 0, 7) gives numer- 
ous proofs of the relation between temples 
and sepulchres, among the Greeks and 
Romans. 

» This inscription has been publwhod by 
Buonarroti, p. 98, ap. Domijster, II. ; by 
Gori, Mus. Etrus. III. class. II. tov. V. ; 
Passeri, ap. cund. III. p. 107 ; and U^, 
Saggio, II. p. 614. Also by CuuesUbile, 
Monumenti di Perugia, tav. 30. 
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.CHAPTER LXIII. 
noMK. 

Vidi artes, vetcrumquo maniis, Tariisque metalla 
Viva modis. I^bor est auri mcrnorare figuras, 

Ant ebur, ant dignas digitiH contingero gemmas ; 

Qnicqaid et argento prinium vol iu t»ro Myronis 
Lusit, et est experta maniu. Statius. 

These are sad and sepulchral pitchers, silently expressing old mortality, the ruins of 
forgotten times,— Sir Thomas ilRovruE. 

I MIGHT treat of Rome as an Etruscan city, pointing out facts 
both in her early history, and in her local remains, which 
authoiise us so to regard her. But this would lea4^ me into 
too discursive a field for the limits of this work, and J am 
compelled to confine myself to notice the Etruscan relics stod 
in lier museums. These are the Museo Gregoriano ‘ dwh® 
Vatican, the Etruscan Museum of the Capitol, and the Kir- 
chcrian Museum. 


MUSEO GREGOEIAlfo. 

This magnificent collection is princi^ly the ^ 
partnership in excavations established, some forty or 
ago, between the Papal Government and the Signoin 
of Toscanella ; and it will cause the memoiy of 
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v'lio forwarded its formation with more zeal than he ordinarily 
(li^ldayed, to be honoured by all interested in antiquarian science. 
As tlie excavations were made in the neighbourhood of Ynlci, 
of the articles are from tliat necropolis j yet the collec- 
tion has been considerably enlarged by the addition of others 
previously in the possession of the Government, and still more 
l)v subsequent acquisitions from the Etruscan cemeteries of 
Cervetri, Coriieto, Bomarzo, Orte, Toscanclla, Perugia, and other 
sites within what was till 1870 the Papal State. 

As 110 catalogue of this ]\Iusoum is published, the visitor is 
thrown on his •wn personal stock of knowledge or ignorance, as 
the case may be, or on the dim and dubious enlightenment of the 
emtodc. I have therefore considered that something like a guide 
to this collection would be acceptable ; and I propose to lead my 
n julers through the eleven rooms seriatim ^ and to point out the 
most remarkable objects in each. If ciTt)rs should be found in 
my statements, they must be received with indulgence, and laid 
not so much to my charge as to that of the authorities, whose 
jealousy forbids a visitor to make a note within the Museum.^ 


Vestibule, 

Here are three recumbent figures in teiTa cotta, two males and 
one female, the size of life, forming the lids to sarcophagi. One 
of tlie men is decorated with a chaplet of laurel, a torque, and 
rings; the woman with chaplet, necklace, earrings, rings, and 
bracelets. The position of two of these figures, stretched on 
their backs, with one hand behind the head, and one leg bent 
beneath the other, is peculiar; it is not the attitude of the 
bainiuet, but that of slumber, or, it may be, of satisfied repose 
after the feast. — From Toscanella, the site most abounding in 
terra-cotta articles.^ Opposite the door is a large sarcophagus 
ot nenfrOy with a relief of the slaughter of tlie Niobid© by Apollo 
and Diana ; the same monument tliat has already been described 
in the chapter on Toscanella, where it was discovered.^ Iwo 
horses* heads of nenfro, found at the entrance of a tomb at Vulci ; 


^ ^ This was strictly forl^^^n under 
Gregory XVl. Matters imprwed somewhat 
on the accession of Pius 12y[ but even in 
1876 I was ordered by the^ad euttode of 
wie Vatican to put up my notes, and to 
Keep close to the local euatode in his tour of 
the rooms, as it was not ponmtted . 


spect the articles minutely!” Yet the 
Vatican boasts of encouraging science ! 

s For illustrations see the work entitled 
Ifuaeo aregoriano, I. Uv. 92. 

» See Vol. I. p. 479, and the woodcut at 

p. 478. 
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the horse among the Etruscans being a s3’mbol of the passage of 
the soul to another world. A square cinerar}’’ um of terra-cotta 
with a rounded, overlianging lid, from which rose, like a liandle* 
a small head, now broken off — the portrait of the individual 
whose ashes were deposited within. — From Veii.^ Many heads 
in the same material, portraits of deceased Etruscans, which were 
Ipftced in tombs, are now embedded in the walls of this chamber. 
Taming to the right we enter the 

Ciiambeh of tiik Cinerary Urns^ 

This room contains two large sarcophagi and a dozen or more 
urns of alabaster or travertine. One of the sarcophagi is of 
marble, and has on its lid the figure of a man, reclining on liis 
back, not on his side as usual, and with so quaint and singular 
an air, that it attracts the C3'e at first siglit. Tlie figure is 
draped to his feet, wdiich are bare ; his flesh is coloured red, his 
hair and beard arc painted and carefully detailed, his head is 
bound with a chaplet of leaves, and he is decorated witlr armlets, 
a necklace of lai’ge huihe, and a torque, which he holds with one 
hand, while he has a j>lmla omphuhtoH in the other. Behind his 
liead is a sphinx, and at eaeh shoulder a little iion. The whole 
is in a state of perfect preservation. In its maj||rial and in its 
primitive and archaic st3de of art, so unlike the Tudel3’^ carved 
figures in ncvfroy whicli usually surmount Etruscan sarcoi)hagi, 
this monument bears a strong resemblance to those of tlie 

Sacerdote,” and “ Magnate ” in the Museum of Corneto, and 
to those in the Grotta dei Sarcofagi at Cervetri, from which 
tomb it has in fa(;t been transferred ,to the Vatican, as mentioned 
in a former Chapter.® 

On the sarcophagus is a relief of a number of fibres in 
procession, headed by a tornicoi or trumpeter, witilfc a large 
circular horn, followed by others with a lituus, a caducevSt a 
and double-pipes respectively- Next is a W'oman talking 
man behind her, and these seem to be the piincipal figures,. W>r 
both are crowned with chaplets, and she is decorated with ear- 
rings and a triple necklace. A man in a hlgay preceded b3r a boyi 
brings up the rear. One of the liox’ses is tainted red, the other 
is left white. The flesh of the men thriigliout is coloured a 
deep red; that of the woman a paler hueJ The hair of all ia 
yellow. 
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The oilier sarcophagus is of ncnfro, with uo elhgyon its lia, 
hut its relief shows a figure, probably a magistrate, in a huja, 
preceded by two men carrying boughs, and one witli a thyrsm, 
and followed by a slave, or aj^paritor, bearing a large tablet 
under his arm. 

The urns are mostly from Yolterra. They beai- the usual 
recumbent effigies on the lids, ludicrously stunted; most 
women, and hold fruit, a scroll, tablets, a fan, a rhyton, or a 
phhihi, in their hands. The piincipal urn is at tlie upper end of 
the room, and is of alabaster, having a pair of figures on its lid — 
the ^^ifc reclifling fondly in her husbaiurs bosom. The relief 
])elow show’s the death of (Enomaus overthrown in his chariot. 
On one side stands Hippodameia, his dauglitor; 011 the other, 
Relops, w'ho had brought about the catastrophe. Tw’o winged 
rlunoncs mark this as a scene of death. As regards the style of 
art tliis urn is much superior to those around it, and is in excellent 
preservation.® 

'rhe other urns bear, as usual, Oreek myths, generally with a 
mixture of Etruscan demonology. Combats of Centaurs and 
Lapitlne. Cadmus or Jason, armed with a plough, contending 
with the teeth-sprung w^arrioys. The parting of A<lmetus and 
Alcestis, who rfcliiies on a couch, fan in hand. Paris taking 
refuge at the ^iav from his wTathful brothers ; tlie palm-branch 
in his hand in^catiiig the prize he had just won in the public 
games. The rape of Helen, with slaves carrying her goods on 
board the ships ^f Paris. Acta'on, torn to pieces by his dogs. 
Ipliigeneia on the altar, the priest pouring a lilnition on her 
liead, musicians standing around to drown the cries of the 
victim, a slave bringing in 4 he hind which Diana had sent as a 
substitute. On the lid of this uni is no recumbent figure, but a 
banquet of smaU figures in relief. There are several urns with 
scenes ^■ttblematical of the last journey of the soul, represented 
as a figure ■wrapped in a toga, seated on horseback; a demon 
is sometimes leading the nnimal, and a slave follows with a 
burden .7 

On the shelves above the urns are more heads in terra-cotta, 
interesting as specimens of Etruscan portraiture and fashions 
of wearing the hair. | One has the lower part of the face fuU of 
minute holes, as if 4r the insertion of a beard. 

* MuseoCfregoriano, I. t»T. 95, h 

7 For tlUM umi ■« I. tar. 93-95. 
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Chamber of the Sarcophagus, 

In the middle of this room is a large sarcophagus of ncnfro 
found at Tarquinii in 1834. The,*effigy of the venerable Liicumo 
on the lid, reclining on his back, with a scroll in his hand 
recalls the monuments of the middle ages. 

This sarcophagils'has reliefs on all four sides. One sliows an 
'altai:, with the body of a woman l 3 ’ing on it, which must be that 
of Glyt^gpinestra ; for the corpse of .^Igisthns lies on the ground 
hard by, with the avenging pair standing over it;j»and a woman 
sits Ihouming below the altar, who may be KleAra; while in 
anotli^r part of the scene Orestes is persecuted by Furies, 
brandishing serpents. On the opposite side of the monument 
is the stoiy of the Theban Brotliers; here engaged in alterca- 
tion ; there driven by a torch-armed F ur}" to their destiny, which 
is set forth in the centre of tli^ relief, where they are dying hy 
each other’s hands. Their father (Fidipus is here also; led away 
irom the sad scene, he encounters a Fury similaidy armed. A 
naked female figure seated on a rock is probably tJocasta. At 
one end of the monument is represented a luiman sacrifice — a 
woman being thrust on an altar, and stabbed, by two men— 
it may be Clytfemneatra immolated to tho mancH of Agamemnon. 
At the opposite end P^Tiiius is about to slay the infant A st^^anax, 
in the arms of his tutor, who has vainly borne him to aii altar for 
protection ; or it may be Telephus threatening to kill the young 
Orestes.® 

Around the room are arranged the following objects — A 
marble urn, of large size, in the form of a conch, on which 
reclines the figure of a youth. The legs of the couch ai*e 
prettily carved with mermaids, and the frieze above shows 
Cupids chasing geese, all in sharp i*elief. A half-draped female 
statue ill nenfro, A seinicolossal head of Medusa in the same stone, 
with snakes tied under the chin. A slab with a bilingual inscrip- 
tion, Latin and Umbrian, on both sides. — From Todi. Twj» 
busts of great beauty — one of a j^outh with a garland of floweWj 
in nenfro i tho other of a maiden in terra-cotta. A beautiM 
frieze in the same material, with the heads of a young man and 
woman in high relief and coloured, each flanked by a pair of 
genii or Cupids, and surrounded by flower*. and foliage. Thhi 
charming architectural fragment has more^of a Greek than 
‘ Etruscan character, and probably came from Magna Grseciiu 
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In the corners of this room arc some small cinerary urns of 
pottery, in tlie form of rude huts of skins, stretehcMl on cross- 
poles. They still contain burnt ashes ; and \vci*e found, together 
with a number of small pots, 4mps, rude attempts at the human 
iic[iire, JihulcCj knives, and lanceheads, in ap/7//r>s*, or largo jar of 
coarse brown earthenware, such as stands in this chamber, and is 





HUT-mi OTHER ARTICLES OP POTTERY, FROM THE ALDAN MOUNT. 


represented in the annexed woodcut.® These were found many 
}ears ago on the Alban Momit; and analogy marks tlicm as oi 
very high antiquity — ^the sepulchral furniture of the earliest races 
of Italy, prior, it is probable, to the foundation of Koine.' 


® Tlie a])ove wood-cut shows a section of 
one of the large jars, confining one of the 
hut- urns, and a variety of vessels of the 
Mine material around it. The urns, how- 
ever, arc not always so found, but are 
sometimes sepaiTite. Some are marked with 
curious figures in ralief, which have been 
supposed to be Oscan ^aiacters, but are 
mere decorations. 

^ These remarkable urns were first found 

1817 at Montecncco, ne|r Miarino, and 
at Monte Grescenzio, neal the La^ di 
Castello, beneath a stratuim peperiaOt 18 
inches thick. They werefembedded ia>a 
yellowish Tolconio ash, and rested on a 
lower and earlier stratum otpepmM, The 
upper stratum being broken tbmglto 


plant vines, dihcloscd these large pots with 
their contents, as represented in the above 
wood-cut. As the Ktruscan sepulchral 
monuments were often imitations of temples 
or houses, these, which have a much ruder 
structin e as their tyiw, the Bhepherd|s hut 
of skins, indicate a far earlier origin ; a 
view coiifiimed by the very primitive art 
displayed by all the objects found with 
them. The ashes they contain are probably 
those of 'the inhabitants of Alba Linga, 
which, if wo may believe tradition, stood 
on the ridge surrounding the lake. At 
fint these hat-nms were regarded at of 
antediluvian antiquity, for it won asserted 
that ao far back as history oxtends, the 
vblcano had bean extinct, and the craitop 


t 
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Chamber ob’ Terra-Cottas. 

Ill the centre of this room stands a beautiful terra-cotta statue 
of Mercury, with petasus and cadiiceuSf found at Tivoli, and of 
Homan art. TJicre are also three fragments of female statues 
in teiTa-cotta, from Vulci- Genuinely Etruscan also is the 
small figure of a youth lying on a couch. From the gash in 
his thigh,. and the hound at his bed-side, he is commonly called 
Adonis ; but it may be merely the effigy of some young Etruscan, 
who met liis death in the wild-boar chase. His flesh is coloured 


filled with water, wdiicli, during the siege 
of Veil, overfloweil, and gave occasion to 
the cutting of tlio celebrated Emissary, in 
the year 358 of Rome. But on reference it 
was found that Livy (I. 31) had recorded 
volcanic action in the Alban Mount in the 
time of Tullus Hnstilius, ami it was rc- 
meiuliered that whatever records of such 
disturbances may have been preserved in 
the Roman archives were destroyed by the 
Oauls, when they burnt the City in the 
year 305. It was ascertained also that 
Livy mentions frequent volcanic disturb- 
auces in Latinm at a much later date — that 
ho rccord.s no less than ten cniptious as 
occurring between the years 53G and 585. 
On viewing the question from a geologicjil 
as well as f\'om a historical point of view', 
it was seen to ho quite possible that ages 
after the burial of these ancient Albans, an 
eimption may have occurred, of which no 
record has cornu down to us, which may 
have dc])ositcd a bod of pepcriiio over this 
necropolis. For peperim is composed 
simply of vulcanic ashes and lapilli, thrown 
up with enormous quantities of hot w'ater, 
so as to form a rand, which coats the slopes, 
and when dry and imlurated, constitutes 
the rock of>that name. After a time, the 
genuineness of the discovery was called in 
question ; it was asserted that these sepul- 
chral relics, whoso high antiquity was 
generally admitted, though denied by some 
who ascribed them to the northern bar- 
barians that invaded Italy in the fifth 
century of our era, by others who saw in 
them the work of Swiss soldiers in the Papal 
service, must have been placed beneath the 
jpcjfmno, either for greater security, or to 
puzzle antiquaries. In 1866, there- 
fore, a party of Italian savants, comprising 


• 

Fiorclli, Rosa, Pigorini, Ponzi, De Ro<;si 
— ^visitod tlic site for the express puipo'^e 
of settling this question, and tliey uDani- 
mou&ly came to the conclusion that the 
relics hail been deposited prior to the for- 
mation of the volcanic stratum under wIik h 
they were discovered. De Rossi afterw'unls 
continued researches on the spot, and foimil 
traces of an extensive necropolis covering a 
largo area, in which, wherever he broke 
thraugh the superincumbent crust of 
pteperinoy ho discovcrpd similar remains at 
the depth of from 1 to 14 metre. The 
question then as to the genuineness of the 
discoveiy was completely set at rest. In 
1871, two of tlichc hut-urns were found 
inclosed in small striiotures of peperinOf 
like dolmens or cromlechs in miniature, 
comi)osed of several upright slabs support- 
ing a cover stone — very similar on a small 
scale to the sepulchres of Saturnia, dc- 
Hcribeil at p. 282, and also to certain tombs 
discovered at Marzabotto, neai‘ Bologna. A 
still mure startling discovery was made of 
several siiccimens of the tes grave, or 
earliest coined money of Italy, either in- 
closed in the mass of pepenno, or found 
beneath it. Illustrations of tlMe curio^ 
tombs and their contents, and of the said 
money with a lielmeted head on the obverse, 
and a female head on the roverse, Vo giTe® 
in Ann. Inst. 1871, tav. d’agg. U. Moaffli' 
sen ascribes the cw grave to the timo of 
the Decemvirs, or the year 806 Of Rwao ; 
^ others carry it back to the time of 
Tullius, wliile Holbig pronounces the sit of 
the particularlaeads in qnestiem te msrk 
them as later vzan the age ef Phrfdiss. 
BuU. Inst. 187fi p. 38. For fWherta* 
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red, his drapery purple, and that of the couch, blue. 'I'his 
sepulchral urn was found at Toscanella, iu 1834.^ 

Thei’c are several sinnll urns of the same material, similar to 
those often described iu Etruscan museums, and with the usual 
subjects coloured. The mutual slaughter of the 'riicbau 
Brothers. Cadmus or Jason slaj-ing the teeth-spi-ung warri.irs 
with a plough. Scylla, represented according to the Greek, 
rather than Etruscan, idea— having a double-tail terminating 
in dogs’ heads. Trunks and limbs of the human frame ; some 
for containing the ashes of the dead, others votive offerings ; 
a baby swaffdled in the modern Ihilian fashion ; ,tn1cji.e,c and 



ETRUSCAN PUUTKAIT, IN TERRA-COTTA, FROM VULCI. 

tiles; and heads, portraits of the deceased, showing abundant 
vaiict}^ of feature, expression, and fashion of head-dress. In- the 
case by the window are some little figures and lieads, of terra- 
cotta or of stone ; some very qdaint. Certain of the female 
heads have quite a modern air, and some are very pretty 
ftnd expressive. A specimen of such heads is given in the 
above woodcut, the original of which is now in the British 
Museum, 

Of much earlier date are two large antpjixce coloured to the 
life^ — one showing atsatyr’s hea4 with red flesh, goat’s ears, black 
beard, and liideouy mouth ; the other, the head of a nymph with 

^ Museo Gregoriano, L tar. 98, 1. teeth.— Hominem prinsqtiam genito dente , 

^ The bodies of in&nts wen not bunt enmari moa gentium non est. Flin. YII, 
by t.h« — A.^ — — A Al— 'IK • Jnvam tUA YV. 1 
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yellow flesh, red hair, and blue eyes, wealing an on her 

head, veiy like that in the above woodcut; Also the fragment of 
a sea-horse, with scales painted red, and the feathers of his wings 
coloured red, white, and blue alternately; in a very archaic style. 

There are also some reliefs in terra-cotta, which are not 
Etruscan, but of Augustan times, representing Mithras slaying 
the bull, Amazons feeding or combating griffons, Perseus with 
the head of Medusa of gigantic size, Hercules vaiiquisliing 
the Nemean lion, slaying the Hydra, overthrowing the Cretan 
bull, &c. 

First Vase-Eoom. 

Tlie vases in this museum are very choice. In truth they are 
among the most beautifol specimens of Greek ceramic art that 
have come down to us. Being, with very few exceptions, the 
produce of the tombs of Etruria, they do not show that variety 
of character to be observed in collections composed of vases 
gathered from all parts of the old Hellenic w'orld. The student 
of tliis branch of antiquities will tlicrefore miss some of the well- 
known types, w'itli which he has become familiar in the British 
Museum, at the Louvre, at Berlin, or at Munich. He willjlind 
very few though very interesting specimens of the old Doric, or* 
Corinthian vases, as they arc called. But in those of the Attic, 
or Archaic Greek stjde, and in that which is deservedly desig- 
nated Perfect, this collection is unrivalled. There is nothing 
inferior ; every vase is a subject for admiration and for study. 
And this is my apology for presenting something like a catalogue 
of them to my readers. 

This room contains twenty-eight painted vases — mostly am- 
2)1u)nej in the Second or Archaic style, with black figures on the 
ground of the clay.* 

In the centre of the room, on a pedestal, stands a kr^r, or 
mixing-vase, with figures, painted purple, red, black, and yellow, 


* It may Ln well here to repeat the namca 
•of the principal sorts of ancient vases, 
•cliissifying them according to the purposes 
they served : — 

Vases for holding wine, oil, or fruit — 
pdike^ Oamnoty lebet. 

Vases • for water, always with three 
handles — hydria, lalpi». 

Vases for mixing wine at the banquet-- 
JsrateTf kddte, axybapJton, 


cJiooSt lyatkos. 

Vases for drinking— X»iitAaros, hytUiko$r 
ktfiiXf deyphoSf hdkian, heroit 

rhyton. 

There are numy more varieties, 
need not be sta^ here. And the 
alabastaif and Aher unguent-vasei^ I 
not thought it ^eoessaiy to specUlir* ^ 
forms of all have been shown in A^ 
pendix to the Introduction, to i^kish 1 

MSB ttvm illnai'.MlSllOMb 
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on ft very pale^ gi’oiind, and in the most heautiful stylo of (hvok 
art ; indeed this is one of the finest vases ever rescued from tli.' 
tombs of Etruria. It displays Mercury presenting the infant 
Bacchus to Silenus, Avhose half-brut, al character is marked by 
hairy tufts on his naked body. Two nymphs, the nurses of the 
lively little god, complete the group. On the reverse of the vase, 
is a Muse, sitting between two of her sisters, and striking a lyre.'* 
—From Vulci. 

The vases on the shelves around this room are mostly nmphonf, 
with black ^gures. Beginning from the left as you enter, you 
will find the followiiig, though their aiTangement may be found to 
vary from time to time. 

Warriors fitting on their greaves in preparation for the combat; 
Pallas stands by, watching them. Her shield bears a woman’s 
leg kneeling as its device. 

Pallas, Dionysos, and Apollo. Here the godde.ss has a stag’s 
head on her shield. 

Europa sitting on the bull. On the reverse, Heracles between 
Pallas and Dionysos. 

Hpracles overthrowing the Cretan bull, by ropes fastened to Ills’ 
hind' legs. Reverse — Combat between Achilles and Episos.” 

Pallas and Ares in a qmdiiga, vanquishing the Titans — a spirited 
scene. Above the chariot is inscribed *‘Nikostiiatos kalos. 

Dionysos in a car, sceptre in one hand, and ears of corn in the 
other, between two nymphs. 

Heracles overcoming the centaur Nessus ; reverse Combat ol 
Centaurs and Lapithse. 

The other vases of this style not specified bear either Bacchic 


subjects, or the deeds of Hercules. 

In a corner is a large kelehe, in the First or earliest style, 
showing a combat, with a band of animals below. 

One small hrater in the corner by the window is remarkable 
for a humorous scene, where Jupiter is paying court to Alcmena, 
who regards him tenderly from a window. Ihe god, disguise , 
it would seem, in a double sense, bears a brotherly resem ance 
to “honest Jack Falstaff,*; or might pass for an antique version 
of Punch ; he brings a ladder to ascend to his fair one ; and 
Mercury, the patr Jh of amorous, as of other thefts. Is present to 
assist his father.-rFroih Magna Grcecia. , • n 

In the case b/the window are sundry lamps, chiefly Roman , 

one is of glass. 


• Mi^i. CjiagW' n. 2®* 
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Second Vase-Room, 

This room contains thirty-nine vases. In the centre are five 
on pedestals. The most singular is one of the rare form called 
Iches — a large globe-shaped bowl on a tall stand, like an enor- 
mous cup and ball. Its paintings are most archaic in subject 
and design*— sphinxes, harpies, and other chimteras, with wild 
beasts, principally lions and boars, glaring angrily at each other, 
as they are commonly represented on the earliest Greek vases ; 
and as Hesiod describes them on the shield of Hercules®— 

*E.v Sh ffvuv dythcu x^owuv \t6vTUVf 

*E 5 <r<peas StpKOfiivuUf KOT€6ifTav d'Ufi^vuv rt. 


The bowl of the vase has four bands of figures, but the upper 
one represents a boar-huiit, and a spirited combat of Greeks 
and Trojans over the body of Patroclus. Earliest style. — From 
Ccrvetri.^ 

Another vase in the centre is a Imlph, with Apollo, lyre in 
hand, standing by a chair in the midst of six Muses. Third or 
Perfect style. — ^Vulci.^ 

The third is a very remarkable vase — a large amphora, one of 
the most beautiful specimens of the Second, or Archaic stjde, in 
which hardness and severity of design are combined with a most 
careful and conscientious execution of details. It represents, 
on one side, the curious subject of Achilles (“ A(3IIileos ”) and 
Ajax (“ Aiantos pbiying at dice, or aHtratjali. Achilles cries 
“ Four ! ” and Ajax, “ Three ! ’’ — the said w'ords in choice Attic 
issuing from their mouths, just as would be represented in a 
modern caricature. From tlie dice not being sliown, and from 
the hands being held out with the fingers extended, they might 


® Scut. Here. 168. The notion of en- 
countera between these animals was pre- 
valent in very ancient times, as such sub- 
jects are frequently introduced on the most 
archaic vases, and on other primitive works 
of Greek art. Nor is it yet obsolete, as wo 
learn from the curious story of a combat 
between a lioness and a boar, told by Sir 
John Drummond Hay in his most enter- 
taining work on “ Western narbary," to 
which the scenes on these vases might serve 
ak illustrations. 

* Gh)d is great I ’ said the lioness ; — 
* 0 God 1 all-merciful Creator I What an 


a Christian of a pig 1 ' 

‘ May God burn your great-great-giand- 
mother ! * said the boar. 

**On hearing the creature curse her 
parent, the lioness stopped, and, lashing 
her tail, roared with a voice that thewMe 
wood re-echoed, and she said, ‘Th^re is 
conqueror but God I ’ ” . 

f Mus. Oregf. II. tav, 90.. Sep the 
form of the fcJe? Na 12 in the Chapteren 
Vases. I . ^ 

e Mui. Gtegor.^II. tav. JtiJ, 2. , 

• VThere the names ace ^ven tojj jy 
letters, it is to be understo^ thiA*? 

im tiiflVaKb 
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be supposed to be playing at the old game of dimicaiio tVufitnnnu, 
known to both Greeks and Romans, and liandod down to niodtn-n 
times, as every one who has been in Italy knows to the cost of 
]us peace— the eternal shouting of la vwmi assailing liim in 
every street. Rut as their fingers touch the table between tlieni, 
it is more probable the artist intended to represent them playing 
iit dice. Each has his shield resting behind him, and Ajax his 
lieliiiet also. A.chilles wears his. R(>th heroes wear mantles 
over their shoulders. In the elaborate ricliness of these mantles 
and of the armour, and the exquisite neatness of the execution, 
this vase has*hot its rival in the coHection.^ Tlie potter’s name, 
“Echskkias,” is recorded, as well as that of the person to wliom 
it was presented — ‘‘the brave ONEToniDns.” On the reverse of 
tlie vase is a family scene of “the great Twin-bretliren 
“ Kastou” with his horse, “ Poludeukks ” playing with. his dog, 

“ TyNOAKEOs ’* and “ IjEDA ” in quaintly figured drapery, stand- 
ing by. A boy is canning a seat on his head, and either lie or 
the horse is called “ Kularos.*’ This beautiful relic of anticpiity 
was found at Vulci in 1834.® 

The fourth vase on a pedestal is an amphora, representing the 
body of Achilles borne to Peleus and Thetis, followed by his 
companions in arms, one of whom hears the Trinaorian device 
on his shield. On the reverse is Bacchus driving a quadrUja, 
attended by a Satyr and Mtenads. Second style. — Corvetri.® 

The fifth vase is a kalpis, and has for its subject the Death of 
Hector. The hero “ of the quick-glancing helmet ” is sinking 
in death, and relaxing liis hold on liis arms. His beardless 
victor stands over him with drawn SAvord. Minerva supports her 
favourite hero ; and Apollo— or, it may be, Venus— stands, bow 
in hand, behind the fallen Trojan, and points an ^rrow at the 
Greek, as if to predict the fete in store for him. A beautiful 
vase in the Third Style. — From Vulci.^ 

On the shelf to the left of the door are amphone in the Second 
style, among which the following are most w'ortliy of notice : — 

Heracles and Apollo contending for the tripod at Delphi. 

Heracles and the Nemeau lion. 

' This subject in not un^mmon. In- See Annal. Inst. 1866, tav. dagg. U. V. 
i't.-inces of it, but of infei&r design and * Illustrated in Mon. Ined. Inst. 11. 
execution, are to be seen in the Museum tav. 22. Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 63. Ann. 
at Naples, in the Britisk {Cosenm, and in Inst. 1886, p. 228.— Panofka. 
other large coHeetions of ancient vaeea. * Mua. 'Gregor. JI* tav. 60 , 2. 

The ancient game, now called morm, ia ^ Mnn Gregor, IL tav. 12, 2. 
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•Heracles and the sea-god Nereus. 

Heracles rescuing Deiateira from the.C<*ltaur Nessus. 
Heracles and the Amazon PenthesiWia. 

Combat of Greeks and Trojans over the body of Patroclus. 

A remarkable vase, an amphora of that soxi coiitractiiifr 
towards the neck, which is commonly called a pelike, shows two 
men sitting under an olive-tree, each with an amphora at his 
feet, and one who is measuring the oil exclaims, ** 0 father 
Jove ! wofuld that I were rich ! ” On the revei’se of the vase 
is the same jiair, but at a subsequent period, for the prayer 
has been heard, and the oil-deaier cries — “ Verily, *yea, veiily, it 
hath been filled to overflowing.*’ Second style. — Ctere.^ 

The shelf opposite the window contains hydria, or water-jars, 
mostly in the same archaic style. 

In the comer is a race of women, a very curious scene. 

Zeus, Pallas, and Heracles in a qmdriya, contending with the 
Giants; a scene full of spirit. On the shoulder of the vase, 
Pallas is twice represented on foot engaged in a similar combat. 

Pallas in a quadrlfjaf attended by Hermes and Heracles. On 
the slioulder, Theseus is vanquishing the Minotaur. 

A qtiadHya foreshortened; a not unique subject in early Greek 
art, as the well-known metope from Selinus will testify. 

Krater, Triptolemus on his car diwn by serpents. From 
Magna Gi’iecia. * 

A hydria of superior size, and extreme beauty, in the Third or 
Perfect style, representing Apollo seated on the Delphic tripod, 
which is speeding its winged course over the waves. Dolphins 
and. other ■ fish are gambolling in the water, attracted to the 
surface by the music of the god’s lyre. It is one of the most 
beautifid, and best preserved vases yet discovei-ed at Vulci.® 
Jlydna. Nymphs at a Doric fountain; some going, others 
returning. Their pots, true hydria in form, just like the vase 
itself, are laid on their heads in different positions, according 
as they are full or empty; as may be observed among the 
peasant-girls of Italy at the present day. In an upper band is 
a spirited combat, thought to represent Ailneas ^sisting H( 0 »tor 
against Ajax. In a lower band,, boys on hoi’sebtfc^ are huiiting 
stags. Second style. — Vulci.^ 

A warrior mounting his qmdriya* 


^ Mod. Inecl; Inst. II. tav. 44 b; Mns. 
Gregor. II. tev. 61, 1. 

* Micali, Ant. Top. Ital. .III. p. 147, 


tar. 94. Mon. Ined. Iiiat, 1. 

Gregor. II. tav. 15, A. • ^ 

* Mas. Gregor. XZ: tav. 9, ' 
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Heracles in a qumlrt^a attended by Pallas and Diom-sos (),, 
(he shoulder, the demi'-god overcoming tlie Nemenn lion 
On the shelf at right angles ai-e the following;— 

Knlpis. Heracles contending with the NVineiui lion. Pallas 
seated looking calmly on. Third style. 

Ilildria. Peleus seizing Thetis at a fountain. Second style. 
Two Panathennic amphone, each showing Pallas brandishing 
her speai- in the attitude of attack, between two Doric columns, 
crowned with cocks. The reverse of one shows a /a>i at full 
gallop : of the^ other, a foot-race. The usual inscription is want- 
in each. 

Kidpis. Theseus, having pierced the wild sow of Crommyon 
witli liis spear, and wounded her witli a stone, has broiiglit her to 
bay, and awaits lier attack, swor<l in hand, with his chtamyn 
wrapt round his left arm; nearly as the Spanish matador on- 
coiiiiters the bull in the arena. Third style.— Vulci.** 

Kalpis, Nymphs at a fountain, filling their jars, assisted by a 
man wlio brings up an amphora to be filled. Second style. 

Staimwa. On the body of this vase is a band of figures repre- 
senting the pahestric games—wrestling, boxing, and chariot- 
racing. In an upper baud is a banquet of four couples of both 
sexes, very like the feastiiig-scenes in the tombs of Tarquinii, 
but in a more archaic style. Second style. — Vul6i. 

On the shelf by the window are t\vo most archaic vases. One 
is a hydria of singular form. The subject is the Boar of Caly- 
(loii at bay, attacked by dogs, and by hunters armed with spears, 
all of whom have their names attached. The other is an 
mochoi}, and represents Ajax, “Aivas,” fighting with yhlneas, 
"ho is assisted by Hector. The figures are painted in black, red 
and white on the pale yellow ground of tlie clay. The very 
peculiar design, and the primitive palteography, mark these vases 
lo be of that rare Doric class, probably from Corinth, which arc 
f'eldom found on any other Etruscan site than Cervetri.® 

In the cases by the window are sundry articles in pottery, 
among which notice a small canoe, a rhyton in the form of a 
inan’s leg; twa alabasti in the shape of eagles’ heads, from 
Gervetri; smalj heads of teri’a-cotta, witli meulds for casting 
and two very sknall bowls or saucers, each with a Cupid 
painted in the middle, and one inscribed ** keri pocolom,” the 
other “laverna poccIlom,’* in very archaic Latin characters. 


" ^tus. Gregor. II. tav. 12, 1. 


Groffor. IL tav. 17, 2 j Ann. Inst. 1830, 
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QrADRANT, OR TlHRO VaSE-RoOM. 

Thm is a long hall or gallery, with the vases arranged on 
shelves along the inner wall. I shall specify the most remark- 
able, but as their collocation is subject to alterations, they mav 
not be found in the order in which they are here mentioned. 

Amjphora, Pallas and Heracles contending with the Giants 
represented as men in armour, not of larger size than their 
opponents. A two-headed Cerberus follows the mortal waniors. 
— ^Vulci. 

Amphora, Aurora mourning over her son Memnon, who lies 
dead in a myrtle-grove. His armour is lying on the ground, or 
is suspended from the trees. A dove in the branches above is 
supposed to represent his soul, or it may he one of the hero’s 
companions, changed, as the legend states, into birds. Observe 
the expression of the weeping mother. On the reverse of this 
scene is Briseis led away from AeJuUes. — Vulci.^ 

lli/dria. The combat of Heracles with Cycnus. Pallas 
assists her hero, and Area his son. Below is a band of lions 
and boars. — ^Vulci. 

Hydria. A fountain with a Doric portico, having snakes and 
birds painted on the architrave. The water gushes from the 
mouths of lions and asses, and flows in waving curves into the 
pitchers 1 On the shoulder of the vase, Heracles is overcoming 
the Nemean lion; Pallas and lolans stand by with a chariot.— 
Vulci.3 

Hydria. Pallas mounting her qiuidrhja, attended by Hermes 
and Heracles. On the shoulder of the vase Theseus is slaying 
the Minotaur ; youths and maidens stand around, the tribute 
sent from Athens to Crete, and rescued b}'^ tlic hero's exploit.— 
Vulci. • 

Hydrin. Two men on horseback, who might represent the 
Dioscuri were it not for the inscriptions above them. On the 
shoulder of the vase are contests of racers and pugilists.— 
Cervetri. 

Hydria. Theseus slaying the Minotaur; j’ouths and mai(l€ii8» 
with branches in their hands, stand by. In an upper band is 
Baccluis holding a keras or wdne-horn, in the midst of Satyrs 
and Mienads, dancing to *thc music of tlie double-pipes and 
castanets. — ^Vulci. , O 

Amphora. Heracles overcoming tho Nemean lion. 

^ Mup. Gregor. II. tav, 49, 2. ® Mus. Gfregor. II. tar. 10,^ 
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Amphora A quudripa, with Pnll:»s mu\ Hera.los Lohiu.l 
lleverse. — A Bacchic dance. 

All the foregoing arc in the Secoii.l, or Archaic (Ircck style 
lieyoud the recess, which is oc.-npied by a largo kraUr from 
llajiiiii Grrtecia, are the following: — 

Amjthora. Achilles and Memnon, contending over the body of 
Antibxhus. On the reverse, Heracles in a qwidrhia accom- 
jianicd by Pallas. A beantiful vase in the Second style — Vnlci 

Kalpiii. “ Titamyris ” with lyre in hand, contoiniing with the 
JIuscs. A very beautiful vase in the Third style. Vnlci.* 

Kalpls. “t>osEii)ON’’ seizing “AmmA,” as she is nluckiiv^ 
flowers. Third Style.— Vulci.‘ ‘ 

Ih/dria. A nuiii painting or 
monument; another passes liini 
Vatican rnbrMr>\'’ 

Amphora, with twisted handles. 

Ill tile 'riiird style. — Nola. 

Amphora, A woman carrying a shield hearing the device of an 
eagle with a snake in its beak. Third style. 

Amphora. Demetor with a torch in each hand, seeking hvv 
daughter Persephone. Third style. 

Amphora. T’heseus slaying the Minotaur at a Doric colunni. 
Third style. 

Kalpis. Boreas, with wings and talaria, seizing tlie nymph 
Dieitliyia at an altar. Third style. 

Kalpis. A woman in a quadricfa, followed by another on foot 
with a 13 ’re, and preceded by a third with a torch in each band. 
Third style. 

Amphora, in the recess, from IVIagna Gnccia. 

'Two i’anathenaic amphorcB, with the figure of Atliono Proiini- 
^‘lios, brandishing her lance between two Doric e<)hiiims siir- 
niounted by cocks, and with the usual legend **TONA0ENE©EN- 
AOAON’* — **of the prizes from Athens.” In one case the 
goddess has a gorgoneion on her shield ; in the other ln*r 
favourite owl. The former vase is pseudo-archaic, as tlie 
arclniicisms it displays are not proper to the date of its ma- 
nufacture, but are conventionalities retained from an earlier 
period. The reverse as usual shows scenes from the public 
games. — Vulci.^* 

A mphora. Heracles, shaking hands with the grey-eyed goddess, 


® Mug. Gregor. 11. tav. 13, 2. 


* Mu 8. Gregor. II. tav. 16, 1. 

» Muf, jQrecor. JL taTA.<2. 43. 
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his patroness, salutes her with ** XAIPE.” lolaus stands by 
bearing the hero’s arms. On the reverse a citharista is playing 
between two athletes, very like the figures in the painted tombs 
of Corneto. very beautiful vase in the Third style. — Vulci.^ 

Amphora. * A youth with the discus. On the reverse is a 
padotribcs. A very beautiful vase with brilliant lustre. Tliird 
style. — ^Vulci.® 

Amphora. Oionysus revelling with Satyrs under the vines. 

Amphora. Heracles and Apollo contending for the tripod. 
Minerva endeavours to part them. On the reverse are dances 
to the niiisic of the lyre and double-pipes, l^iird style.— 
Cervctri.® 

Amphora. Apollo, with his lyre in hand, endeavouring to avoid 
the blow which Cassandra aims at him with an axe. A beautiful 
vase in tlie Third stjde. — Viilci.^ 

Amphora. Apollo crowned with laurel, playing his lyre, and 
rapt in song. A beautiful vase, in the Third style, from Vulci.® 

Amphora. --Ilocnhaf — Ekabk ” — presents a goblet to her son, 
**the brave Hector” — KAA02 EKTiiP — and regards him with 
such intense interest, that she spills the wine as she pours it out 
to him. The hoary-headed ^rniAMOs” also stands b}^ leaning 
on his* staff, looking mournfully on, as if presaging the fate of his 
son. Third style. — Vulci.^ 

The large amphora in tlie recess is from Magna Greecia, and 
represents a lad}', probably Helen, sitting at her toilet in the 
midst of her maids, admiring her naked charms in a mirror. 
Paris peeps at lier through a window. 

Amphora with twisted handles. A poet with lyre and plectrum 
in hand, at a Doric column. Two Victories on the wing bring 
liim wine in vases. Third style. 

Amphoi\i. Poseidon, with his trident, and bearing a rock on 
which are painted sundry reptiles and fishes, is overtlirowiiig a 
wanior, supposed to be Polybotes. Third style. — ^Vulci.* 

Amphora. A warrior, returning from the fight, receives a 
cup of wine from a nymph at a Doric column. Third style. 
Vulci. 

Amphora. Theseus slaying tlie Minotaur. 

Amphora. Pallas armed, stands with her helmet in her hand, 


7 Mu 8. Gregor. IT. tav. 54, 2. 
» Mub. Gregor. II. tav. 58, 1. 



s Mas. G4«gor. II. tav. 68,2. 
Mas. Gregor. II. tav. 60, 2. 
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on one side of the vase ; Hermes on tho other. Vase iu the 
I’lnrd style, having a brilliant lustre. 

Amphora. Achilles, bare-headed, but armed with cuirass, 
aiul spear, stands on one side of tlie vase ; on the other a nymidi 
is filling a goblet with wine, to refresh the hero, after his labour 
in the fight, A beautiful vase iu the best style, from 

Stamms. Zeus reclining on his couch, cup iu hand; Nike, 
or it may be Hebe, bringing him wine. Third styh\ 

Ifi/dria. Two youths with spears sitting on rocks; otliers 
bring them weapons and armour. Third style. 

Kalpis. A boy with his hoop in one hand, and a cock in tli« 
other, which he seems to have stolen from a hen-roost. An old 
man, supposed to be his tutor, or piedotribes, is .calling him to 
siccouiit for his misdeeds. Tliird style. It is not known where 
this beautiful vase was found, as it had been in the Vatican 
Jabrary long prior to the formation of this Museum.® 

Amphora. Two warriors in a qmdruja going to battle. Two 
women, with small children on their arms, stand by the car — a 
scene generally interpreted as the parting of Ainphiaraus ahd 
Eriphyle. On the reverse, are represented the gods of Olympus. 
Zeus seated on his throne, about to give biilli to Pallas- Athene. 
Hera and Ares stand before him ; Poseidon and Hermes behind. 
The owl is perched on the god’s sceptre, as if awaiting the advent 
of his mistress. Second st^de, — Cervetri, 

StavDwa. A Mcenad with a lyre, and another with thyrsus in 
lisiiid, and dishevelled locks. 

Stamms. The gods in council. Hera seated on her ** golden 
throne ; ” Zeus standing before her, bolt in hand ; PallaS, 
Hermes, and Poseidon, with their respective attributes; and 
another pair, probably Hephtestos and Aphrodite. Third style.— 
VMlci.7 

Stamms. Hippolyta on horseback and in close mail, contend- 
ing with Theseus, aided by Peirithous, on foot. Third style.— 
Vulci.** 

StamnoB. *‘Zeus” seizing '^Aioina,” in the midst of her 
sisters ; who, on the other side of the vase, are seen, informing 
their father “Asopos,” of his daughter’s abduction. Third style* 
“^Vulci,® 

^ Mu 8. Gregor. II. tar. Sl, 8. master’s rod. Mas. Gregor. IL tat. 14, 2 . 

* Some see in this scene Jupiter and ^ Mua. Gregor. II. tat. 21, 1. 

Ganymede, and certainly the old aaan’a Moa. Gregor. II. tat. 20, 2. 
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Amjihora, Heracles, carrying: the boar of Erymaiitlius on his 
shoulder, is bringing him to Eurystheus, who, terrified nt tlio 
huge inonsler, tries to hide himself in ti well. Second style. 
Vulci.^ Hi^our seems hardly consistent with so much sev(‘rity 
of style. ‘ ' 

On the opposite side of this long gallery, between the windows 
are several vases, which, on your return to the entrance door, \oii 
reach in the following order : — 

^Kalpis. Apollo with ffife Muses. Third style. 

Pelike, A wnnior receiving a gohlet from a ^Victory, who 
carries a caduceus, Hut the most remarkable thing about tljis 
beautiful vase is that it w’as broken of old, and riveted together 
with brass wire, just as it is now seen, before it was placed in the 
tomb. Third style. — Vulci." 

Kalpis, Combat between Achilles and Hector. Third style. 

Stainnoa. 'i’roilus, riding two horses, has been surprised at 
a fountain by Acliilles, and gallops off, followed by liis swift- 
footed foe. A maiden alarmed is dropping her pitcher. Third 
style. — Viilci.’^ 

Pelike, Artemis offering a 'goblet to her brother Apollo. 
Third style. This vase is remarkable as having been found 
near Norcia, in Sabina, on one of the loftiest of the Apennines. 

Stainiws, Zens on his throne, with Nike flying behind him, 
while Apollo stands before him, playing the lyre. Third style. 

Amphora, Aphrodite, driving a quadriga, followed by a dove. 
Second style. 

Amphora, Heracles, attended by Pallas, at the gate of Orcus, 
which is guarded by a double -headed Cerberus. The king of 
the shades is there to receive them, and Persephone sits hard 
b}^ under a Doric portico. The inscription offers a specinien 
of the unknown tongue, occasional!}" found on these vases.^ 

Stamn'oB, Heracles pursuing a nymph. Third style. This 
vase has also been restored, and in a singular manner; for a piece 
of the female figure having been broken aw"ay has been suppEed 
with a fragment of a banqueting-scene, in a totally different style; 
showing that the restoration was made for the sake of utility 
rather than of beauty. 

Stamnos. The winged ‘'H eos” driving her four-horse chariot. 

Third style. — ^Vulci.® 

» Mtas. Gregor. IT. tar. 61, 2. * Mus. Grego?. H. tar. 62, 2. 

3 Mill. Gregor. II. tav. 63, 2. * Mas. Gregor. 11. tar. 18, 2. » 

« Mus. Grcjgor. II. *ay. 23, 1. 
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Stumnos. Combat of Greeks ami Amazons, thira style.— 

Viilci. 

Kdebe. The same subject, treated in a spirited nmimor. 
I’ho heroine on horseback is spearing lier uiiarmoured foe, and 
l)i’iiigs him to his knee. She wears a Phrygian with long 
lappets, and her close-fitting dress is ornamented with hands of 
clievrons, as in the celebrated vase in the Arezzo Museum. 
I’liird style. — ^Vatican Libraiy. 

KeJehe. A Satyr treading grapes in a wine-press. Dionysus 
Avith a thyrsiiSf another Sat3T, and two Maenads are looking on.' 
'I’liird styte.-A-Yulci. This vase was broken in the foot, and' 
restored by the ancients.** 

'riiere are other vases in 
jlicsc three rooms, whose 
position I cannot remem- 
ber, and many of those al- 
ready described bear other 
subjects on the reverse. 
iMaiiy of these subjects are 
Ibicchic. The bearded god, 
standing with wine -horn, 
h/athus, or kantharus, and 
a vine branch in his hand, 
is surrounded by Satyrs 
and Majnads. These are 
generally amj>hor(£y with 
black figures, in the Second 
style, and from Vulci. 

The labours and deeds kyaxhub. 

of Hercules ai*e often re- 
presented, particularly his struggle with the Nemean lion. e 
is also seen carrpng the Erymanthiaii boar on his shoul^is 
overcoming the Centaurs — slaying Cacus destroying the Hyc ra 
-vanquishing the Amazons— wrestling with Nereus— striking 
<lowii the triple-bodied Geryon— fetching Cerberus from e 
<*oiitending with Apollo for the tripod— combating e gian s 

driving his chariot with his patron, the grey-eyed go ess 
playing the lyre, between Bacchus and Minerva rescuing 

I leianeira from the centaur Nessus. i. i j ^ 

Other favourite, subjects on these vases are &e deeds ot 
Theseus, who m repvesented contending with t e azons, 
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Minotaur, the'^'Centaurs — slaying the wild «ow of Cronwnyon, op 
secuijsng the hull of Marathon; and scenes from the Trojan 
War, especially the deeds of Achilles, Hector, and Ulysses. 

PalflpstrictegS^ercises and games are also often rejjresented— 
wrestliiig— l^lpng — racing. Hunting the hare on horseback, 
and in arniour, is very peculiar. Youths with strigils at the 
bath, or preparing for the palminu Waniors arming, or engaged 
in combat. 

; Among the vases which 'Remand particular notice is a kelche, m 
Very arcliaic style, representing a nuptial procession ; the wedded 
pinir drawn in a qmdriga ; from Cervetii. An am^horay in the 
Second st3de, from the same site, with the combat of Hector, 
assisted by yEneas, against Ajax; on the neck is a goddess 
between two lions. 


ForuTH YASK-Koojr. 

This chamber contains chiefly kylikesy or drinking bowls, 
which are more rare than the upidght vases, and not inferior in 
beauty ; indeed some of the most exquisite si)ecimens of Greek 
ceramograi)hic art are on vessels of this fonii. Most of them 
are figured Within as w^ell as outside the howl, and without 
minute examination, which can only be effected by handling, it is 
in many instances impossible to ascertain the subjects of the 
paintings, or to determine more than the style of art. I shall 
notice those only with the most striking subjects, most of which 
are from Vulci. 

(Edipus solving the riddles of the Sphinx. Tlie same m 
caricature — ^the Theban prince having a monstrous head, and a 
little crutch, like a hammer, in his hand; the “man-devouring 
monster ” being reduced to the figure of a dog, or fox, — ^for it is 
hard to determine which.^ Jason vomited by the dragon at the 
feet of Pallas, who stands by, owl in hand, watching for bis 
advent. The golden fleece hangs on a tree behind.^ The Bape 
of Prgsei’pine ; the King of Shades bearing her to his realms 
below ; her ornaments are in relief— a rare feature in raws of 
this description found in f truria, though not uncommon 
from Magna Grmcia.^ Pelias being led to the caldron^ w%rd 
treacherous Medea stands ready to sacrifice himi^ Theseus* 

7 Theie two vases are illustrated in Mus. Gregor. II. tav. sl, 1. 

Gregor. II. tav. 80. * Mus. Gregor. II. ta|. 83, 2. 
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landing the biUl of Marathon.^ A sick wan-inr on a eoiidi his 
liead supported by bis wife: the contrasted pain and svmpathv 
are admirably expressed.^ A or drinking-bout of 

bearded men, one of whom is playing the lyre; an|U another of 
men and youths.* (jroups of athlcUe i)rei)aring ^ Uie arena 
vvith a youth trying on greaves, inside tlie bowl-one of the most 
beautiful vases* in this room, rivalled, however, by tlie next, 
ivhich shows naked youths at the bath, witli strig'ils in their 
bands.® A youth exercising with Hlic dumb-bells. Severar 
ipecimens of the curious goblets, painted with large eyes, 
between eaclf pair are generally one or two small ligures siicii as 
[leracles slaying C3^cnus, — or Contending with Hippolyta— 
[fermes and Dionysus— warriors on foot or horse-back— trum- 
leters— heads of Pallas, Hermes, and Heracles, all three logetlier 
n profile— a winged Gorgon running; but the most common 
ubjects are Bacchic. 

On the shelves towards the windows are more of tliese^ 
'j/likes :— Ajax bearing the dead body of Achilles.® Promcthcuis 
►ound to a Doric column, with the vulture tearing his liver, 
rliile he is talking to Atlas with the world on his shouldei*s." 
Varriors shaking hands. Trumpetei*s with long straight horns, 
’ombats of Greeks and Trojans. The exploit of the infant 
fercury as cattle-lifter. 


** The babe was born at the first peep of dny ; 

He began playing on the lyre at noon, 

And the same evening did he steal away 
Apollo's herds.'* 

he god of light is seeking for his cattle in the cave of Cyllene ; 
laia stands by her new-honi son, who, in his cradle, lies hid in 
corner among the herd.® Heracles and Apollo coiiteiiding for 
le Delphic tripod. Heracles seated in the bowl he had received 
cm Apollo, crossing the sea to Spain ; outside the vase is the 
'eath of Hector.® Ariadne riding on a panther. Triptolemus 
^ his winged car, drawn by serpents.^ , Midas with ass’s ears, 
Jilted on his throne, and his servant standing before him with 
le of the tell-tale reeds which whispered the secret to the world." 


Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 82, 2. 

^ Mus. Gregor. II. tar. 81, 1. 

J Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 72, 1 ; 81, 
’ Mus. Gregor. II. tav. 87. 


Mus. Gregor. II, tav. 2. 



* Mus. Ofegor. 11. tav. 74, 1. 

> Mus. Gr^r. IL tav. 76. 

3 It is BO called in the expoeiiion to Mas, 
Gregor. II. tav. <72; and so Dr. Braun 
interprets it (Ann. Inst. 1844, p. 211,. 
tar. d’ Agg. D.) ; but it is more like one 
6f the crooks often represented in the handa 
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Some of the smaller goblets are not painted externally, but 
hav^the maker's name insciibed; and on not a few is the 
salutation xaipe kai niEi — Hail, and drink ! " Another uiscrip. 
tion, often on these goblets, ho hais kalos, shows that tlu* 
vase was 4j^|||ont of affection to some “ beautiful youth.” A 
few, however^ bear inscri^itions in a language utterly unintelligibk*, 
or rather in no language at all ; for the epigraphs are composed 
either of letters put together at random, or of mere shapeless 
d(|^s> grouped in iinitation^tif words. 

• The glass cabinet in this room contains a number of curious 
articles in potteiy — rhyta, and other fantastic vases, ’in the forms 
of human beings or heads, sometimes with a double face, and of 
various beasts and birds ; as %vell as some black wai’e of high 
antiquity.'^ Two beautiful phiaUe, or drinking-bowls, of black 
ware, with quadriyce in relief, are rather Roman than Etruscan. 

Here are also a few painted vases of ordinary forms. One, a 
beautiful (Xinocho(\ bears a scene from the Etruscan cockpit — the 
literal, not the naval site so designated.'* The lustre of this vase 
is most brilliant. Another beautiful aniochoe shows a Persian 
moiiai’ch receiving an amphora frmn his queen.*^ A third vase of 
the* same fonu displays ‘‘ Mknkleos ” rushing, sword in hand, 
to take vengeance on his faithless spouse. “Elene,” with 
dislievolled hair, fiies for refuge to tho Palladium ; though little 
would Minerva avail her; but her own peculiar patroness, the 
laughter-loving ‘‘Aphrodite,” interposes, stepiung between the 
son of Atreus and his vengeance. He, evidently startled at the 
apparition, lets his sword drop, and confesses the power of Love, 
who hovers over him with a cliaidet, while soft Persuasion 
(“Peitho”) stands bcliind him. The moral may be had, but 
the design is admirable ; in truth, this is one of the most beau- 
tiful and brilliant vases in the Museum. Third style. — ^Vulci.® 
Oji a calpis, in the same style, Heracles is seen reclining on a 
couch of masonry, and wakes to, find the Satyrs have stolen bis 
\veapons. — Vatican Library.*^ 

A beautiful prochoos of Pallas, helmet in hand ; and an amphora 
with a nymph holding a spear ; both with a brilliant lustr^ 

An amphora in a late style shows Orestes and Pylaite^bout 
to slay ClytaDranestra, on her knees between them. An 
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in the Second st3de, has a Crorgou running, witli wings mit- 

*,piviid. * 

At the end of the room are two beautitiil vases in the Second 
stylo.— Achilles and Ajax playing at dice ; and escaping 

from 'rroy, carrying his father Anchises on his led hy 

liis mother Venus. 

In the cases are some interesting and curious specimens of 
ancient glass. 

Room of tiif Bronzks asi> .lr.\vKu,i:iiv. 

This is a Aost interesting chainber, containing a great variefv 
of articles in metal from the tombs of Etruria. 

One of the first objects that strike you on entering is a couch 
of bronze, with a raised place for the head, and the bottom formed 
of a lattice- work of thin bars. Though probably just such a 
<*oueli as the early inhabitants of Italy were wont to use, it served 
as a bier, for it was found in the llegulini-Chilassi tomb at 
Orvetri, and doubtless once bore a corpse.** 

Around it stand four tripods, each supporting a huge caldron 
of bronze, with reliefs, and haviug several handles in the shape of 
dragons’ heads, in one case turned inwards to the bowl, ’riiese 
were nil found in tlie above mentioned tomb®-- “indeed, the most 
interesting articles in this chamber come from that (jclebrated 
sepulchre. 

Six large circular shields, three feet in diameter, embossed 
with reliefs — like the round bucklers of the hemic age, the 
dtf-TTiSes €vkvk\oi of Homer; four smaller ones, about half the size, 
decorated with a sort of rosette in the midst of three pantlu'rs ; 
and twelve disks, too small to have served any purpose but 
ornament — now hang round the walls of this chamber, and were 
louiid in the same tomb, where the smaller ones were suspended 
from the walls and ceiling.^ 

Oil one of the shelves opposite the window is a singular 
instrument on wheels, having a deep bowl in the centre, just like 
a modem dripping-pan, but decorated with reliefs of rampant 
lions. It was an incense -burner, and stood by the side of the 
bier iu the Regulini sepulchre.® All these articles are b}' some 

" See Vol. I. p. ^C7. It is l^bout 6 fest seems to be an illustration of the rp^hy 
long, 2 ft. 3 in. wide, and about 1 foot A/x" of Paris and Hiekn, 111. 4J8. 
high, standing on sik legs. It was orna- * Mus. Gregor. I. tav. Ij, b ~ • 

mented with embossed reOBti of men, Uons, * Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 18-20. • 

sphinxes, dogs, and flowers. lCtS,.idsegor. * MuSiJJregor. h tav. 15, 5, 6. 
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regarded rather as Pelasgic than Etruscan. In either case tliey 
are <#* early Italic art. Immediately above is the shield found at 
Boinarzo, still retaining, it is said, its lining of wood, and braces 
of leather ; birt you are not able to inspect it closely.® 

On the winfi on each side hang half a dozen small disks, some 
with the head of the horned Bacchus, others with thtit of a lion, 
in the centre. They were found in a tomb at Tarquinii, and are 
supposed to have been susj^ended on its walls, or to have ndomed 
the coffers of its ceiling.^ 

On the walls also hang many other articles of armour, defensive 
and offensive, mostly from Vulci — helmets, 
cuirasses, greaves, shield-braces, spears, 
javelins, arrow-heads, battle-axes. Among 
them may be observed a singular visor or 
face-bit, shown in the annexed wood-cut; 
and a long trumpet or litiuis, with the end 
curved like a crook, found at Vulci; the 
only specimen I remember to have seen of 
that instrument, though it was peculiarly Etruscan. It is about 
four feet in length.-'’’ ^ 





BROSZK VISOB. 


Besides these weapons of war. more peaceful implements in 
bronze are suspended on the walls. Fans, or rather the handles 
of fans, Avith holes for wires or threads, to attach the feathers 
or leaves. Mirrors in abundtmee, of Avhich particular mention 
will presently be made. Patera with handles, often of human 
fonns, as where a nude nymph holds a min'or in one hand, 
while combing her hair with the other; or where a Juno, half- 
draped, supports the bowl with her upraised wings.® Plaques of 
bronze with archaic reliefs in repousse w'ork, the decorations; 
may be, of long perished furniture. A vase, like a powderWasfc 
embossed, with movable handle, reinarkable for the site of its 

* See Vol. I. p. 172. • The nymph combing her heir ie 

See Vol. I. p. 41ff ; and the wood-cut on the cover of t^iis work } the 
at p. 401. supports hasbeen exchanged for 

. . .For., thfi. win . ww . . .T — nt. mirror^ . iT- 
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<Uscovery, Cosa, where so little sepuleliral furniture has vet been 
<liMiiterred.‘ leu bronze 'Spits, four feet loii};, struuj,' mid bound 
toeetlier, with a figured handle— just such ns are represented 
on one of tlie pillars in the Tomb of the Reliefs at (.'ervetri— 
jirobably for sacrificial use/ 

111 the glnss-cnses in the corners of the room are antique 
bronze articles iii great variety. In one are mimeroiis small 
ilgiires of hltrnsean divinities, from the nine great gods that 
wieblocl the thunder, down to the 
< 0111111011 herd of Lares and Manes; 
handles of cfsU, or of caldrons, or 
it may be of wooden furniture, of 
<‘lcgant and fanciful forms and rich 
decorations, often ifith figures in 
relief, or in the round ; ® a torque of 
bronze ; a pair of Etruscan gloves, 
or two hands of bronze, studded 
with gold nails — either gauntlets, or 
^otive offerings — the palms seem to 
liavc been of leatlicr; strigils; liair- 
])ins, ending in the lieads of nuns 
or d<igs, in a human liaiid, a lotus- 
Hower, an acorn ; stifli, or writing 
implements; ladles of various fonus; 
i'ullcnders or strainers; cups; iiails; 
caldrons. Vases in great vtu’iet}", 
some of uucoutli, clumsy forms, 
composed of plates hammered into 
xbaiie, and nailed together, the 
earliest mode of Etruscan toreutics; 
withers more elegant, 3’et still fan- 
tastic — human, and other animal 
forms, being tortured to the service 

of the artist. A specimen of this is shown in the annexed 
wood-cut of a jug, in the fonn of a female head, with an 
iic«aiithus-leaf at the back ; and others are in the form of bulls, 
and pigs, which did dutj^i^s band-irons. 

Krcayree, flesh-hooksj.?or gi’appling-irons, with six or eiglit 



' Mus Gregor. I. tav. 
® See Vol. I. p. 264, 
atp 2.51. 

9 


Gregor, t. tav. 58-60, show the great taste 
the woed-cut and elegant faxkcy of the Etruscans in this 
branch 
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prongs, of formidable appearance, mysterious meaning, but 
probably culinary or sacrificial instrftibiits, fo,r taking up and 
turning over flesh. One with no prongs, but 
similar branches of metal tenniiiatiug in sev- 
peiits’ heads, shows that they may somelinies 
have seiwed other purposes. 

Among the bronze figures, two are particu- 
larly worthy of notice. One is a small statue ot 
IMinerva, with an owl on the back of her hand, 
and with vestiges of ' wings on her shoulders, 
from Orto.- The other is an EtruScan ariispcA, 
ill a woollen tutulus, or high peaked cap, close 
tunic "without sleeves, and a loose pallium witli 
broad border, fastened on the breast with ii fibula. 
llis feet and arms are bare. On his left thigli is 
an Etruscan inscription. See the annexed wood- 
cut. This is very curious, as exhibiting the 
peculiar costume of the Etruscan ariispex. It 
was found in a tomb by the banks of the Tiber.* 
Oil the shelf opposite the Avindows^re nume- 
rous camlehhra, of elegant form and fanciful 
conception, where all kinds of animal life are 
pressed into the service of the toreutic artists. 
Two specimens of this beautiful sepulchral furniture arc given 
in the Avoodcuts on the oiiposite page.^ 



KTKirSCAN AnU^l•KV 
IN BllONZli!. 


^ Sco the illuHtratioiJs at p. 411 of Vol. 
I. , aiul Mus. (rvegor. I. tav. 47. 

- Til is is a representation said to l>o 
nni(\iic in inetul. (Icrliard takes it to 
icpichcnt Minena in her charactor of 
Foi tuna, or tho Etruscan Nortia. Gottheit. 
<i Etrust. p. 61, taf. 4, 1; cf. Mus. 
Grogor. I. tav. 411, 1. 

^ Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 411, 2. This 
liguro is illlustratcd by some of the ancient 
coins of Etruria, Mrhich bear on tho obverse 
the head of an arwtpeXt in a precisely 
similar cap ; and on tho reverse an axe, a 
s;icrificial knife, and two crescents, said to 
mark its value as a semii. Marchi and 
Tessicii, Grave, cl. 111. tav. 2. Thwio 
coins have been referred to Pcesula, the 
city where there was a college of Etruscan 
augurs, but Mclehioni (Bull/ Inst. 1839, 
p. 122) would rather attribute t]iem to 
Luna, on account of the creegfnt stamp. 


* Sco also the woodcut at page 
These aindehibra vary from 10 iiiclies ti» 
5 feet in height, but tb4 average is lietwccu 
3 and 4 feet. They invariably stand on 
tlireo legs, either of men, lions, horses-, 
slags, dogs, or birds. In one case, as 
Bll 0 ^ln in the cut, tho tripod is formed by 
tho bodice of three human figures. The 
shafts generally rise directly from the base, 
and are often fluted, or twisted, or knotted 
like the stem of a tree, but a figure some- 
times intervenes as in the above cut. It 
was a favourite conceit to introduce a wt 
or squirrel chasing a bird up the 
and the bowl above has often little birds 
around it, as though it were a nest, so that 
tho wholh is then intended to represen 
a tree. Sometimes a boy or » 

climbing the shaft, or a snake ia awnng 
round it. It uten terminatee abov^t ^ 

in a bowl but in a number of 

- * mnA in OO 




A similar boy, with a hulla about his neck, a bird in his Jiaiid, 
iuid an Etruscan inscription on his right leg, from Perugia, 
stands by the window.® 

midst of them is a figaro of a deity or * Vide Vol. 1. p. 418. Illustrated hy 
Winged genius, of a faun, a playing Lanzi, Sagg. If. tav. 11, 5 ; Mieali, Ant 

double-pipes, a dancezi;HnA castanets, Pop. Ital. III. p. 64, tav. 44; Mus. Greg. 
hco the cut at page 190), or, it may bo, of I. tav. 43, 4. 

" arrior on foot or horseback. One of these • Mua Gregor. I. lav. 43, 5. Conestabiic, 

f^ufldahra hears an Etyiscan inscription. Mon. P^g. tav. 99, 6. The inscription 
ost of them are from Vnici, but they are in Latin letters would run thus r—PHLESKs. 

i»und also on many other Etruscan sites. Tmm awA Kvieil 
‘"'H. Greg. I. tav. 48-65. ^ 
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At this eiul of the room stands the bronze statue of a warrior 
^’ommonly called Mars, rather less tSIln life, found at Todi iii 
18B5. On the fringe of his cuirass is an inscription in Etruscuii 
chai’actera, but perhaps in the Umbrian language J 

Flunking this statue are two tripods ; one veiy striking, termi- 
nating below in lions* paws, resting on frogs, and decorated above 
with groups of panthers devouring stags, alternating with human 
figures, in one case representing Hercules and loalus.® 

At this end of the room by the window is a beautiful cista^ or 
casket, of oval form, about two feet long. The handle is com- • 
posed of two swans, bearing a boy and girl respectiv^y, who clasp 
the bird’s neck. The casket is decorated with incised designs— 
borders of fiowcrs, and elegant Greek patterns, and the combat 
of Achilles and his followers with Penthesileia and her Amazons. 
The beauty and spirit of these figures recall the Pliigaleian 
marbles. The art, in truth, is not Etruscan, but Greek.® The 
scene is repeated three times round the body of the casket. On the 
lid are four heads, amid flowers. 'Within it were found a mirror, 
two broken combs of bone, two hair-pins, one of bone, the other 
of bronze ; an ear-pi(*k, and two small glass vessels jjontaining 
rouge. ’Jlicse caskets are rarely discovered in Etruria. They are 
found principally in stone sarcophagi at Palestrina, the ancient 
Pnvneste, in Ijntium; ^ but this one from a tomb at Vulci yields 
in beauty to few yet known, though surpassed by that peerless 
one in the Kircherian Museum.® 

There are a few other chtCj hut of inferior |)^auty. One, also 
from 'Vulci, has a handle formed of two sea-horses ; and winged 
Scyllas or mermaids at the setting on of the feet.® Another has 
its handle forme*! of two youths wrestling, and the subjects it 
hears are of a pahestric cliaracter^men boxing with the cesttiSf 


7 Til IK statue was found among the ruins 
of a teiniilti at Todi, the ancient Tuder. 
The helmet is a restoration. The eyes were 
■supplied w'ith stones^ as their sockets are 
hollow, null. Inst. 1835, p. 130; 1S38, 
p. 113. Mus. dreg. I. tav. 44, 45. 

* Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 56. 

’ Ann. lust. 1855, p. 64. Mon, Inst, 
tav. 18. 

There are no less than thirty of these 
citte in the llarbcrinl collection alone, the 
fruit of excavations made by the Prince 
between 1855 and 1866. A detailed de- 
scription of them, and of all the ei^te 
known tu that date, is given by R. Schone, 


Ann. Inst. 1866, pp. 168-177. 

* Mus Gregor. I. tav. 40-42. IUm- 
trations of this and all the most beautiful 
of such caskets are given by Professor Ger- 
hard in his Etruskische Spieg^ Whether 
from the doubt attaching to their purpoee, 
cr owing to the idea that ther ooBtained 
the paraphernalia of sacrifices, thef 
received the Italians the name of 
** citte mitikhV* It is clear, however, 
from the character of their oontente, that 
the only mysteruM attending them mpit 
those of the femalh bath and toilet 

’ Mus. Gregor. I. tar. 87, 4. 
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(»r boinf? anointed for the contest. On the lid are marine immstei s. 

Ill this were found three unguent-pots, t\Yi) of ahihast»‘r, one of 
Avood, together with a broken strigil.*^ A third has its handle 
fornied of a SatjT and Mienad, naked, with arms entwined, and 
th(‘ other hand in each case resting on the hip.’’ 

On stands around the room are several eirenlar hraziias or 
rtiisers, about two feet in diameter, resting on lions’ legs. ( )n 
tliem still lie the tongs, shovel, and poker, or rathi r 
rake, found with them, 'riie tongs arc on wheels, 

•lud terminaje in seiiicnts’ heads; the shovel’s 
handle ends in a swan’s neck; and the rake in a 
Immaii hand, ns shown in the annexed wood-ent. 
riiesc are from Vulci, but such we found also on 
other Ktrusean sites.® 

At one end of the room is a war-chariot— a hitin 
-not of Etruscan antiquity, but Homan, found 
,„;iny yi^ars since at lloimi Yecchia, in the Cam- 
imgnn,‘six miles on the Appian Way. The body 
ahme is ancient— the pole and wheels are restored, 
with tlic ci^ceptioii of the bronze ornaments.^ By 
its »i<le is a colossal arm of bronze, also Roman, ot 
the time iif Trajan, and of gi’eat beauty; and the 
tiiil of a huge dolphin— both found in the sea at 
Cnita Vecchia. Here is also a male larger 
than life, with drapery over the shoulder; and a 
Miinll bronze statue " headless and mutilated, but 

tiuelv modelled. . . • -n r i 

'riiose whose patience is equal to their curiosity, will fmd 

abmulaut interest in the specula, or mirroi-s, whicli Imng on the 
Willis; but as the figures were at firet only ligMly gi-aven on 
tlu-ni, anti as the bronze is often much coiToded, it is not always 
easy to (Ustinguish the subject, or even the ou ines, o le 
(Ipforations. Some, it will be observed, retam traces of 
It must be remembered tliat it was not tlie side on which the 
liKures are drawn tliat was used as a mirror, u ” I" ' 

''liich was always highly polished* Among the mos lein 

One with figures ift relief— Aurora carrying the 
f'Dii ^lemiion. Were it not for her wings, s e mig 
taken for the Virgin bearing the dead Savioui , s le a 


riKK’RA^KE. 


* Mus. (4rc"or. I. tav. 37, 1. 
‘ M«m. Oregor. I. tav. 37, 3. 

'HL. II. ♦ 


7 MitaUi Mon. Btnu. VI. tov. U« 5. 

I I 
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halo round lier head to iiirrease the resemblance. In the arcljait. 
style, which is rarely seen in Eti'uscan mirrors. Relieved mirrors 
also are of great rarity. — From Viilci.® 

“ CiiALCHAs,” so called in Etruscan characters, staiidincr 
an altar, insi)erting the entrails of the victim. — Vulci.® 

‘'Tixia,** tlie Etruscan Jove, grasping two sorts of tliimdcr. 
bolts, is embraced by “Thethis” (Thetis), and ‘‘I’hksan” 
(Aurora), both winged, as usual with Etruscan divinities, each 
beseeching liini in favour of her son in the coming combat. 
‘‘Menuva” (Minerva) stands by, and appears to reyiind him that 
Meniiion is doomed by fate. In a rude and careless style of art.' 

“Pele” (Pcleus) and ^‘Atlnta’* (Atalnnta), in the wrestling- 
match. lie is naked, but she has a cloth round her loins; in 
better style than the last. — Vulci.^ 

Hercules, here called ^Hvalanike,” from his “glorious victory,” 
holds the apples he has just taken from “Ami/' (Atlas), wlio 
bears the celestial globe on his shoulders. In still better style. 
— Vulci.« 

“Nethuns” (Neptune), “ Usil ” (Phoebus), and “Tiiesan” 
(Aurora). Below these figures, a male marine deity, with open 
wings, and legs ending “ in snaky twine," holds aloft a dolphin 
in each hand. In an excellent style of art. This mirror is very 
bright, and might still almost serve its original purpose. — Vulci 
or Toscanella.^ 

“Turms Aitas," or the infernal Mel’cury, suppoiiing a soul, 
called “ Hinthial Terasias," or Teiresias. A figure sitting by 
with drawn sword is called “Uthuie,” or more probably 
“ Uthuse ” (Odysseus), for the scene evidently represents 
Ulysses in Hades, consulting the soul of Teiresias, tliough it 
does not accord in every respect with the description given by 
Homer. — ^Vulci.'’ 


^ Thi» 1*8 ii8ually btyled Aurora and 
Ceidialus, but Dr. Braun iiitli more pro- 
bability takes the corpse foi^that of Mem- 
non. Mon. Ined. Inst. III. tav. 23 c. ; 
Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 86, I ; Abeken, 
Mittelitalien, taf. 7. 

* Gerhani, Etrusk. Spieg. taf. 223 ; 
Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 29, 1. 

* Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 31, 1. 

^ Her cloth is marked with a wheel, 
supposed to be the sign of victory in the 
chariot*race. Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 38, 1 ; 
Gerhard, Etrusk. Spieg. taf. 224. 

’ Etr»8k.„Si>ieir.„td. 137.;_Mua. Grelmr.. 


I. tav. 36, 2. 

* It has been doubted if the first name 
be “ Nethuns” or “ Sethins.” Sethlans is 
the Etruscan name of Vulcan ; but the 
figure on this mirror with a trident must 
be the god of the sea. Etrusk. Spiag* 

76; Moflu Ined. Inst. II. tav. 60; Mus. 
Gregor. I. tav. 24. 

Odya. XL, 48-91. Ulysses haring 
sacrificed a black sheep to Tehrerias, eat 
down, and dit;w his sword topwtaBtaay 
other souls from approaching the blood 
before he had conaulted the eoethsajic, 
who ouQfi. iu)t.jBunDorted_aa.a. maa 
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(Apollo), “Meniiva” (MinemO, “'rniAN” (Venus) 
.,n(l ‘‘Lauan” in conversation before an Ionic temple Vow 

l,iX(l style.— Oiie.^ 

‘‘Tinia,” ‘‘Thurms,” and “Thalna,” or Jupiter, .Arerciiry. and 

.hiiio.— Viilci.7 

*‘HKncLE** crowned by a winged fate-goddess, called 

(lokus) sits by. In better style tliaii some of tlio 

foregoing.— Vulci."^ 

Hic liead of a girl on one of tbose mirrors is a very unusual 

subject.— Vujci.® 

Jove on his throne, Avith his sceptre in liand. Mercury, with 
tlic inknt Bacchus, is dancing before him.— Orte.^ 

Aurora in her quadrUja drawn by winged horses. I'be grace 
oftlie female figure is contrasted Avith the spirit of tlic steeds.— 
Viilei." 

Apollo in the midst of three Muses, one of wlioiii is Ki'toupa,’' 
and a draped male figure called “ Archaze,” all in front of an 
I(jnic temple, over Avhich a satyr, called “Eiiis,” is floating in the 
air. — Bomarzo.® 

'riie meeting of Peleus and Thetis, rinebus behind, rising 
from the sea. A male genius and some female iigures looking 
on. Ill a good style of ai*t, and in excellent preservation. Tliia 
iiiiiTor is gilt.— VulcL* 

The cases by the windoAvs contain some curious relics. Coins 
—weights — small biills and other figures in bronze, among them 
a little statue of Minerva, probably votive offerings — locks — 
liandles to fumiture'^-T/JbttZ^e, belt-clasps' — iron daggers — chain- 
hits, jointed— articles in bone carved Avith reliefs. Here are 
numerous small rude idols or lares of black eartlieiiAvare, found 
around the bier in the Regulini-GalasBi tomb at Ceiwetri. 1 heir 
exceeding rudeness and shapelessness proclaim their high 
unticpiity. In truth they are considered Pelasgic rather than 
Etruscan.^ Here is also tlie curious bottle, Avith a Pelasgic 
alpliabet and spelling-lesson sciatched on it, described in a 


I'y Mei’cuxy, l)at alone, with liis golUon 
H’cptie in lii6 hand, he prophesied to the 
son of Laertes. For iUnsU'ations see Cfer- 
ii'iid, Etnisk. Spieg. taf. 2i0; Qottheit 
‘I. Etnisk. taf. VI. 1, pp. 85, 36 ; Mns. 
^lugor. L tav. 33, 1 ; Mon. Ined. Inst, 
ll. tav. 29. 6 

Mus. Oregor. I. tav. 28, 1. 

^Kt.ru8k,_Swejr. 


s Etnisk. Spieg. taf. 142 ; Mus. Gregor. 
I. tav. 32, 2. 

» Mus. Qregor. I. tav. 26, 1. 

> Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 34, 2. 

3 Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 85, 2. 
s.Mon. Ined. Inst. II. tav. 28 ; Mus. 
Grefeor. I. tav. 25. 

■* Mus. Gregor. 1. tav. 23. 

• Hue. Gregor. II. tav. 103. See the 
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previous chapter;® and anotlier conical pot with an inscription 
ill the same niystferibus language, running spirally round it 
which has been pronounced b}' Lepsius to be a hexametci* 
coupletJ Both are from the tombs of Cervetri. 

But the articles which iierhaps will excite most general in- 
terest are a pair of clogs — a pair of Etruscan clogs, jointed, 

which, though not of the form most 
approved in our days, doubtless 
^ \ some Etruscnii fair in good 

^ j I / I \ stead. They are formed of cases 

if h j ' I f '' 1 bronze, filled with wood, wliicli, 

I / ^ ^ / ' 1 i I antiquity, is 

^ I w i afiil ,pi*eseiTed within them. Tims 

\JmJkmY \ W combined strength 

lightness; and if clogs he a 
1] — yu ymmf test of civilisation, tlie Italians of 

In \ 11 I V 1 two thousand years since were 

H 3 V' \\ / 1 considerably in advance of tlie 

/Al^} lift j \ leading nation of Europe'’ in the 

|lf| f' j j| 11' pj nineteenth century, whose pea- 
rly W santr}" still clatter along in wooden 

These^clogs were found in 
a tom!) ^aJ^Vulci; and tliey are not 
ErRuscAK joiNtiD CLOGS. the solc speclmens of, such articles 
ii’om Etruscan sepulohres.® 

Tlie chief glory of this rpoin, however, if not of tlie Museum, 
is the revolving cabinet in the centre.. 'WTiat food for astonish- 
ment and admiration ! Here is a jew'ell^r's shop-^all glittering 
with jirecious metals and stones, with articles in great variety— 
Infinite riobes in a little roofik I ” ^ 

and, save that the silver is dimmed and tarnished, it is just such 
a stock in trade as an Eti’uscan Eundell might have displayed 
three thousand years since! Here the fop, the waii’ior, the 
senator, the augur, the belle, might all suit their taste for decora- 
tion, — in truth, a modern fair one need not disdain to heighten 

® A fAcsiiaile of tlic inscription is giren, the metal bottom of the same clpg, steddei 
Vol. I. p. 271. For the form of the pot see With nails. Micali gives illttSteatioBS of 
Mug. (iregor. II. tav. 103, 2. another pair of such clogs, foond-at Vnifl. 

^ Vol. 1. p. 273. Mus. (Ir^gor. II. tav. Mon. Ined. tav. XVII. 9. » * 

09, 7. third pair in^the collfectioB'flf 

" In 1 is shown the upper ^part of gusto Castellani at Borne. Awl 
ihe clog, with the wood in the two cases, seen a fourth pair eithff at Onwo Of 
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third pair in. the collfectioB'flf Sftpwf 
gusto Castellani at Borne* Aw * 
seen a fourth pair eithw at Onwo 
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]icr (harms with these relics of a lon«v world.’’ C’au K{».vpt, 
l^nbyloii, Greece, Home, produce jewellery of such extpiisite taste 
and workmanship, or even in so great nhiindaiice ms Ktrurin ? 

Voiir nstoiiisliineiit is increased when you hear that the greater 
of these articles were the produce of a single tomb— that 
celebrated by the name of llegiilini-Galassi, at Corvetri ; and 
sliould you have visited that gloomy old sepulchi'e, now coii- 
tiiining nothing but slime and serpents, you liiid still more eaus(‘ 
for wondernient at this cabinet. 

Huj most striking object is a large breastplate, embossed with 
twelve baiids^f figures — sphinxes, goats, prijasi, paiitliers, deer, 
iiiid winged demons. From the very archaic character of tin* 
ndornmciits it might have hung on the breast of Aaron himself.’ 
It is not, liowever, of Egyptian art. Next is a rcnnarkable 
article, composed of tw’O oval plates, united by two broad bauds, 
all richly embossed, and stuck over with minute figures of ducks, 
and lions. It was a (lec6ratioh for the head ; the larger plate was 
laid on the crown, and the other hung down behuid.^ 'riion there 
are very massive gold chains ami necklaces, — bracelets or armlets 
of broad gold plates,' covered with filagree^ work to correspond 
with the head-dress, and, breastplate, -^three earrings six or seven 
jiiclies in length aa^ oif. singular forms, to match the ]>rincipal 
iKxklace, — numerous brooches, in filagree work of extra- 
ordinary delicacy. All fliese things, together ’with many of tin* 
rings, and fragments of a gold garment, were found in a cliamlH^r 
of the remi&rkabl^ Pelasgic at Cervetri, — most of them 

urranged so as to iirovesi^that whan tliere deposited, tliey deco- 
rated a human b<Jdy.^ Some of the brooches and /ni/bc are ot 
amber. / 

The great variety of necklaces, brooches, rings for the ears 
and fingers, bnlUe, Buttons, scarahei in cornelian, and sncli-likc 
“bravery,” from Vulci and other sites in Etruria,* would Yeqnire 
an abler pen than anine, and liiore knowledge of such matteis, 


Mrs. Hamilton Oiuy states that “a 
few winters ago, the Princess of Canino ap- 
at some of the ambassador’s f^tes in 
K'lmo, with a parut'e of Etruscan jevellery, 
'"hirh was the envy of the society, and 
(’yelled the chefs d^ceuvi'c of Paris or 
^ leiina.” Sepulchres of Etruria, p. 272. 

’ Mus. Gregor. I, tav. 82, 88. 

• Mus. Gregor. I, tav. 85. 

„ ^ Vn1 T TV oaa 


* MuH.(Tregor.I. tav. 68“-74, 78-81. One 
of these has an Etruscan inscription. 
None of tliem in this Museum, thougli of 
ftdmimble Insauty, rival that inimitable one 
foi-merly in the possession of Mr. ThomaK 
Blayds, and now in the British Musoum, 
which was found at Vulci, and has l>wn 
inflated by Micali, Mon. ined. tay. *21 ; 
orlhat, with an inscription, on(» in the 

nossession of the Marchese Campana. 

n.YSfit-oTOB iieaniiT. rfTtw 
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to do it justice. The fair visitor will soon discover nu)rp 
beauties than I can point out. But I must say a word on the 
remarkable collection of crowns or chaplets, which will excito 
universal admiration. They are all in imitation of garlands of 
leaves — oak, laurel, myrtle, or ivy ; and so truthfully and deli- 
cately are they wrought, that in any other place you might take 
them for specimens of electro tyi)e gilding on real foliage. Ko 
ornament can have been more becoming than such chajjlets; 
though, to tell the truth, it w’as not so often the brow of beauty 
as the battered helm of the triumphant warrior that they were 
made to encircle. !Most of tliem were found in Mie tombs of 
Vulci, but one comes from Ancona.'* 

In the same case are a number of silver cups, bowls and saucers, 
many gilt inside, nearly all from the same wonderful tomb of 
Cervetri. Some are quite plain ; others decorated with arcliaic 
reliefs, in reponssi’ work, of military lu’ocessions on foot and iu 
chariots ; wild animals contending, or devouring then’ prey ; i\ 
cow and calf in a lotus-thicket ; and a Hon-himt, where the beast 
standing on the body of one of his foes, is attacked by others on 
foot and horseback, while a vulture hovers over him in expechi- 
tioii of her prey. These bowls appear to be pm*ely Egyptian, 
but are ,now pronounced mere imitations by Phcenician artists.'* 
Several of the plain cups have the inscription “Larthin/' or 
jarthia ” engraved on tliem in Eti’uscan letters. 

Chamber oe Paintings. 

In the passage leading to this room are several sepulchral 
monuments in stone, bearing Etruscan inscriptions. One is in 
the shape of a house or temi>le, with a moulded door, as ou the 
tombs of Castel d’ Asso. Another, a cippus, bears tlie name of 
“ Spurina ” in the native character ; the name of the aruspex, 
he it remembered, wdio w’amed Cajsar of the ides of March. On 
the w'all hang some remarkable reliefs in bronze, found at 
BomarziP) representing sacrifices, and the combat of the gods 
with the giants, in a very rude and primitive style of art.^ 

® For illustrations of these beautiful on the victors in bis games. But this 

wreaths see Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 86-91. must mean that Crassus was the first of the 

These are the ^'CoroneeEtrusco! *’ which the * Romans, who was guilty of suchext»Pi»’ 
Romans borrowed from their neighbours, gance ; for Pliny elsewhere (83, 4) spew 
to decorate heroes iu their triiimijhs. Plin. of these Etruscan chaplets of goW 
21, 4 ; Appian. Reb. Punic. 66 ; Tei^l. been used in triumphs at an earlier pwhw* - 
de Cor. Mil, 13. Pliny says that Orashus ’ • Ann. Inst. 4876, p. 244.— HelWfi* 

w. aa the firat who imitated leaves in gold ^ Mu s. G regor, I, tav. 89, 4r4i , 
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Tlie large chamber beyond is hung with paintings, oauios on 
omvass ol the frescoes on the walls of the tombs of Tnn.uinii u.d 
Vulci, and duplicates of the copies in the British iluseum. For 
descriptions 1 must refer the reader to previous chapters ; I can 
only here point out, for his guidance, the order in which tin* 
piuntings are arranged. Beginning from his riglit hand, on 
entering, they take the following order. 

Cninerii del Morto, Taniuinii.^ 

Grotta delle Jiighe, or (rrotta Stackelberg, Taniiiinii.'* 

Grotta Qiicrciola, Tarquinii.^ 

Grotta delie Iscrizioni, Tarqiiinii.- 

Grotta del Trielinio, or Grotta Marzi, Tarquinii.’* 

Grotta del l^aroiie, or Grotta del Mhiistro, Tarqiiinii.* 

The Canipaiiari painted* tomb at Vnlci." 

All tlie paintings from Tarquiiiii are still to be seen on that 
•site, though not in so perfect a state us tliey are liere repre- 
sented. Ihit the tomb of Vnlci is utterly destroyed.'* 

Arranged round the room are sundry relics in stoiu‘ or pottery 
—weightier matters of Etruscan art. A flat circular rippuff, like 
a millstone, with a sepulchral inscription round its edge.' An 
upright sarcophagus, like a circular Ionic temple, and with an 
inscription on the architrave, whicli recalls the fair 'ranaquil— 
‘‘Eca Suthi Thanchvilus MasniaL”'* The base to a statin* 
bearing a Latin hiscription, of the fourth century after (’Lrist, 
ibiiiid at Vulci, afid interesting as determining tJic mime ortlu* 
city, whose cemetery has yielded such marvellous treasures.'* 
I’uo atvlfc of basalt, with Etruscan inscriptions. Many lai’ge tall 
pithoij of red or brown ware, fluted, three or four feiit high, with 
j cliefs ill a very archaic style, on stands of similar character — from 

v,.i. I. p. 32.5. 

■' Vol. I. p. 373. 

• Vt.l. I. p. 3(H5. 

* Vol. I. p. 364. 

Vol. I. p. 318. 

' Vol. I. p. 368. 

’ \ol. I. p, 46.5. 

*■’ All tliORe iKiintings are of the size of the 
'•ngmal frescoes, and not incorrect in out- 
line, hut generally too hard in colouring. 

The inscriptions are often inaccurate, amt 
'oinictimes omitted; and, on the other hand, 
t^ortain parts which are now deficient in 
the origin ils, are here supplied, either from 
•Irawings made when paintings wer^ 

If'os decayed, or from the imiigination ot 


each sheet of canvass represents a sciiarate 
wall of a tomb. 

* It is like that in Cainpanari's garden 
at Totcanclla, shown in the woodcut at 
p.-»ge 481 of Vol. I. Mils. (Iregor. I. tav. 
105, 2. ^ 

This inscription, however, is the epi- 
taph of a male. Mns. Gregor. I. tav. 
105, 3. < 

® Mus. Gregor. I. tav. 106, 2. 

D . N . FLAVIO . VALK 
XIO . SKVRRO . NO 
BILI8S1X0 . 

CAESARI ORD 
XT POPVLV8 
VVLCKVT1V8 

^ n w W A . V 
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the tombs of*,Ctei*e and Veii.* Braziers of tlie same description 
v^\\ rows Qf^figutes round the rim. 1’he w'ell-known vase of 
*Triptolemus, presented to the Pope by Prince Poniatowski. \ 
cinerary pot whose lid has 'the figure of a horse for a handle. 
On tlie shelves” around the room «re vases of different styles, 
some painted, but of inferior meiit ; others of hucchero of very 
early date and primitive character — the most ancient pottery in 
this Museum, supposed by some to be T''^mbrian. 

CnAMIlER 01’ THE ToMB. 

On leaving the Bronze Room, 3*011 pass throiigh a. small ^ 
chamber, where stands a very tall and singular vase of bronze, 
composed of two bell-shaped pots, united by two spheres, and 
covered with reliefs, in no less than eleven bands, of lions, 
sphinxes, griffons, bulls, and horses, chiefly winged, in a very 
early and severe style of art. It was found in the Regulini- 
(jalassi tomb, at Cervetri; and doubtless served as a thijmiaUirwih 
or fumigator.® The glass case in the window contains many 
carvings and implements in ivory, all of JStinsoan art. 

Here are also two lions in neitfro from Vulei, one on each side 
of a doorway. Enter, and you find yourself in a small diuk 
chamber fitted up in imitation of an Etruscan tomb. It repre- 
sents one of the most ordinary .class of sopiilchrefi, having three 
conches of rock standing out from the wall, on which the bodies 
of the deceased are supposed to liave lain, siuTohndtfci by articles 
of pottery and bronze, which are also suspended from the walls. 
This meagre copy of an Etruscan sepulchre may seiwe to excite, 
b^t ought not to satisfy the traveller’s curiosity. 

ETRUSCAN MUSEUM, pVriTOL. 

In 18 GG Signor Augiisto Castellani, th(i celebrated jeweller and 
antiquary, ** aurifex pnest^tissimus, ot rci antiqiiariaei collector 
eximius,” as he is designated in a commemorative tablet, pre- 
sented Municipality of' Rome with a collection of potter^' 
and bronzes, wl^h he had gathered in the course of 3’ears from 
various ancient’ sites Ital3% though chiefly from EtruHa; attd 
tl|ia collection is now exhibited in the Palazzo dei Conservatpn, 
'eiBt Ibe Capitol. Open during the week from ten to three ; on 
/Sunda3*s closes at one. 

> Mu% Gfregor. II. tav. 100. ^1. 1, page 275, withe®* 

^ See Vol. 1. page 268 . In form it is nus. Gragos. L tav. ll. 
very like the terra-cotta pot represented at 
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111 the centre of the first room is a grtiup of four vases of ])laiu 
<*lav, twenty-seven to twciity-iiiiie inches in height,- eaich coin- 
)Ohe(l of two bell-shaped pots united by two spheres, all iu one 
{t-ce. Ill two of these vases, the lower bell, which serves as 
a pedestal, has tlirce or four vertind slits or openings iu it, 
allowing that it was intended to cover a fire. Thoro can be no 
ilouht that tliese tall vases were inceuso-biirners, 

< inployed to sweeten the atmosphere of the tombs in which they 
discovered, on the periodical visits of tlie relatives of tlie 
<lcceased. A vase of similai* cliaractcr was found in the llegiilini- 
iJalassi toml)^ and another in the (Irotta t'ampana at C'el•^etri,■' 

•uid these four are from the same site. One of tlieni has two 
hands of winged horses, rudely scratched on the lower bell; 
another, two bands of cranes or ostriches, painted red on a, 
(rcaniy ground; all very archaic, and indicative of most pvi- 
udtive art. Kach of these singular vases stands (Ui a hirg(‘ 
nitlm of red (jla}^ fluted', and with bands of small iigures, men, 
animals, and chinneras, in relief, as on the cinerary jars found 
at Veii.^ Oi> a column ifi the midst of this group rests a tall 
lull-bellied amphora, of very ai*chaic character, having two hands 
of lions, panthers, deer, goats, A-c., alternating with bands oi 
•juillochc ornament, the rest of the vase being decorated with 

Ln'ge scales scratched on its surface. 

Around the room, alternating with glass eabmets, are ^ 
luoiv mil ribbld pithoi, like the four in tbe oeiitre-tbe <nneiui3 
urns of Veii and Ciere— all with stamped decorations giulliu„ 

them iu a band. , „ 

liie glass cabinets contain articles of teiia-co 
fnini the sepulchres of Etmia, and mostly 

'I’lio first to the right contains a number of ’ , 

Miapims and iustrameutj* of various descriptions, lu 
iron, and among tliem tlie iron .sole shoe, join , . 

large prominent nailsT The second shows a few .i^ts m 
hm-hcro, and fragments of still 

getlier with some celts or aiTow-heods of flm . «» • , ancient 

celt of stone. In the next, among 

pottery, is a pretty female li^re execut® '' 

height, of Greek chai-acter, J plaj-ing at dice ; ' 

«nd a small olpt, repi-esenting Achilles ^ ] the*li^0(Ba ' 

a hoHstropkedon inscription on Ac low table e i ^ 

» s™ Vol. L p. 2«8' 2*5. ate *~a. “ ‘ 8-4h. vood-cut in Vd. I. P- S».' 
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records that the vase was dedicated to tlie handsome Xeo 
kleides.” The last case on this side shows some early potters 
of the style commonly called Plicpiiician ; cups with flowers aiil 
animals scratched on them ; one inscribed with “ \ei\ ” ii 
Etruscan letters; and a tetrapod candlestick of bronze, with i 
piece of cliaiTed wood still remaining in the socket, into wliicl 
it had been inserted of old to serve as a torch. 

The first two cases on the left contain some very earl}*^ ware* 
brown, black t>r red, of quaint rude forms, made by the liand 
and 'scratched with simple decorations ; some of the later m 
more advanced j^ots showing ornamentation of a pufely Assyriaii 
character. In tlie third case are sundry articles in ivory, glass 
and amber, wliich material was highl}" prized by the Etruscsuis, 
together with many figures and lieads in terra-cotta. The fouitli 
contains, besides a silver bowl with scratched decorations, anti 
cups of coi)pcr and bronze, a beautiful sitala' of silver, aboiii 
eight inches higli, ornamented with four bands of animals ami 
flowers, of archaic art, yet engraved with great care and delicacy. 
This beautiful relic is from Palestrina. 

On the shelves which surround the room in a triple tier, art 
numerous aiticles of pottery, arranged, it would seem, at hap- 
hazard, for vases of all periods, from the decadence upwards, art 
mixed confusedly. F qw of these articles are beautiful, but sonit 
are very quaint and curious. On the lo\vcr shelf is a small 
sitting draped figure of terra-cotta, hardly^ twenty^ inches high. 
The sex is not distinctly marked, yet the closely-cropped lioii 
seems to indicate a male. ITis tunic is yellowy his mantle red, 
and hotli are scratched all over with a hatched ornament. Hh 
physiognomy resembles that of the figures on the terra-cottn 
sarcoi)hagus from Fervetri, now in the British IMiiseum,® aii( 
liis origin is also the same. On each* side of this figure standt 
a large hand-made pot, oj' black ware, with incised decorations 
Some of these early vases are entirely red, with ornaments of tht 
same colour. C)ne vase of this description represents a horse- 
race, the animola being marked by paint of a somewhat deepen 
hue than the natural colour of the clay. The outlines art 
scratched in, but the design, though archaic, is hardly so primi- 
tive as in other examples. 

Tlie vase in this collection which displays the and mosi 

archaic art, is an oxyhaphvn found at Cervetri, buTpronouuoed t( 
be an importation from Corintli;')t It represeifts a sea-fight* Tw( 

* tj)!^ M’oodcu^ in Vol. I. p.) 227. 
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extremely quaint and curiously formed vessels, >Naninrs 

striding on their decks, are about to engage in combat. Jb)tli 
liiwe high recurved sterns, and are steered with a broad oar or 
paddle ; one has a prow like a fislfs tail thrown into the air ; the 
other’s prow resembles a fish’s head witli an eye, and a long 
isiiout or ram. In this boat five rowers are seated; on a 
liiirricane-deck above them, stand three warriors fully arnual. 
'J'he other boat has a similar deck with armed men, but shows no 
rowers beneath. It has, however, a mast on ^^hi^•h an armed 
figure is represented in the act of hurling a spear, which is pro- 
bably intended for Athene Promachos, for it does not api)(‘ar to 
represent a living being, and is apparently merely the parnsvmon, 
or device of the ship. Tlie three warriors on the di‘ck are armed 
like their tjppoiieiits, with crested helmots, spears, and circular 
shields, hut instead of geometrical figures as devices, one has an 
ox-skull, and another a crab marked on his buckler. The fore- 
most warrior in each vessel stands in the prow brandishing his 
javelin at his opponent. The field of the vase is Hrmc with 
(piaiiit conventional flowers and geometrical figures. 

Tlic reverse of the vase presents a different scene. Five men, 
quite nude, and with short swords depending from their shoulders, 
arc holding a long beam, as though it were a hattering-ram, witli 
which they are overthrowing another naked man, who having sunk 
to the eailh in a sitting posture, receives the thrust ftill in his face. 
Behind him li&i upright pole supports a large basket or cage. I his 
scene in all probability represents Ulysses and Ids coitipaidoiis 
blinding tlie C’yclops Pol 3 q)henius ; though what the cage has to do 
with that legend is not apparent. An inscription in primitive (ireek 
characters records the name of the potter— “ Aristoiiothos. 

"J’his yvLHe is hand-made, and tlie figures are painted in red, on 
the pale-j’ellow claj’’, without any scratching of outlines or details. 
Nothing can he more rude ai^^^^mcouth than the forms and faces 
here depicted ; the ^noses prominent as owl-beaks, the featuies 
malformed, the thighs of exaggerated fuhiess, Uie extremities 
attenuated to a ridiculous extent, as tliough the artist were 
incapable of delineating the hands and feet ; the whole being like 
the production of a ^schoolboy, yet presenting one of t le m(W 
interesting examples extant of the early infancy o oiic a ^ 
1’he potter |||||east appears to have been satisfied wut i ns wor , 
or he would n^dly have attached his name^ to it. 

® For a description and illnatrationB Jf PP* 157 "1 12 , Mon. In8t. IX. tar 4. 
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Anotlier vase, an tmphom, of Coiintliian origin, also fouiul jit 
Cervetri, has for its subject a horse’s head and neck, paiiiied 
black on a pale yellow ground, while the eye, nostril, mouth, aiid 
name, are coloured a bright red.”^ On another archaic amiihura 
a brace of cocks stand vis-a-vis, with a lotus-flower betw een them. 

There is a fair sIioav of vases w'ith black figures, in the Arcliaic 
(ji’cek style. One of the best, as regards execution and preserva- 
tion, is an amphora, showing Hercules overcoming the Nemean lion 
in the presence of Pallas. Another presents the singular subject 
of three men running, each with a huge fisli-tail i*eacliing to the 
ground. There are also two oinovhoai, with white ^grounds, so 
rarely found in Pltruria. The figures are black with a brilliant 
lustre. One of these vases shows a youth on horseback, spear 
in hand, hai-d by an ithyphallic Jlermes; the other displays a 
combat. Both bear inscriptions. 

Of the Third or Perfect st3’le of Greek pottery there are few 
si)ccimens ; and none oi fii*st-rate excellence. 

The room adjoining, besides the bust of Brutus, the Camillus, 
or youthful acolyte, the Horse, the Bull, the colossal gilt Hercules, 
the Diana of Ephesus, the Diana Triforiiiis, and other w'orks of 
Bonian art in bronze, besides the magnificent vase of ]\Iithridates, 
and tlie inimitable bo3' extracting a thorn from his foot, one of 
tlie most exquisite productions of the Greek chisel in metal, 
contains also the best-known and most cliaracteristic specimen of 
I'^truscaii toreutics — the ** Wolf of the Capitol ” — the “ thunder- 
stricken niu’se of Rome.” 

I shall not discuss the various opinions that have been broached 
respecting this celebrated statue, or attempt 'to decide the much 
disputed point, w’hether it be identical with the bronze wolf 
mentioned by Livy and DionyfiJus, or witli that described by 
Cicero and sung by \'irgil.'^ I shall merely observe, wdiat none 
of these old writers inform us, that it is manifestly an Etruscan 
work of art, for it bears, not only in its general character and 
style, but also in its every feature and detail, tlie stamp of 

^ Ann. Tnfit. 1847, rp. 234-202 ; Mon. set up at tb^ioas Ruminalis in tb® 3^ 
Inst. IV. tav. 40, 1. of Rome 458 (b.o. 29^ Both the hind 

«Liv. X. 23 ; Dion. Hal. I. c. 79; legs of this bronae stJfil aw ehalUwd to 
Cicero, in Catil. III. 8 ; de Divin. II. 20 ; a way that pi-ecludes the idea «£ eiti«J* 
Poeina de Consiilato suo, II. 42 ; Viig. inj“ry> aad lea/es little dimbt thh* I*. 
Ain. VII r. 631. Dionysius describes it as agency wi^ fim within, ^ 


vhkv. lxtii.] the *W0LF OP THE CAVITOI.. 1{):J 

iivhaic Etruscan clitsel. To specify one iniimtc psirticnhir,— llu* 
rows of tiny curls along the spine from the mnue to tin* ro(»t of 
the tail, and again, the tranrerse rows rinining behind the 
shoulders, and almost meeting heiienth the brisket, like a girth, 
nvc peculiar features, often observable in the lions carved on the 
lids of the most archaic Etruscan sarcophagi, as guardians of tin* 
corpse.'^ I’he face of the wolf is also suvrouudod by a similar 
fringe of tiny eiu'ls. 

Among the numerous bronzes m this museum, js a large /«<;«. 
or rather the decoi-ntions of one, with reliefs iii rcjtoHwie work, 
nailed to a wooden frame, and of great interest: hut the ml is 
Homan, and Uie reliefs were discovered on the HwiuiVme, 
'I’heveforc, “ non ragioniamo di loro.” I'or the sixmo reason ue 
must pass by the cxiriotts leetka, or sedan-chair, also found on the 
Ksnuilino, and the still more xvouderfnl IMIim, or seat of 
liionze and tortoise-shell, inlaid with silver, found at Amitermmi, 
among Hie Sabine Apennines, and presented by Signor AugnsUi 
Caste?lani to the Municipality of Home.' 


'I’he third room from the enb-anee contains the fruit of recent 
excavations on Hie Esquiliue, the earlier arfrelra 
closely allied in character to the furniture ot htruscan tombs, 

indeed, they may well be i-eally Etruscan, ^^fCi 

iiheii Home was an Etmscan city, when her rulers weic fro 

that land, and her arts, anil most of her 

were of Tmxstiberine oxigin. The veiy 

belong to a stiU moi-e remote epoch, and a moie pr > • 

to the people, whether of Pelasgic, Trojan, I”’ *; ^"^he 

who udxaWted the site ages before the royal twins tugged at 

antiquity, but according to I shall ti-eat of 

religious, domestic, architectural, oi . 

those oidy wWch ’’T “ ^“takfn bj^thTmicients to preserve 
As an instance of the care taKen ) 

the remains of therjBepwfed friend, 

earthenware pitho^^doSm, inclosing anotlxex pot of lead, w 

^ , M for iJiii Hp p*- is not largp snough foi 

• WitnaathsJsurlito ■oaioaval**^'^ 

Xomla d»’ Sucohsi at Oemliti (Vd. I. in dvth. Ito «"*>“* 

p. 244 ), and thoaa *^**V°^ 

Owneto (Yol. I. ^ 408). ^ im Un aW* «* *'“'^* '^ *”***^ 
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a cover of the same, witliiii which is a third vessel, a lidded pot 
of alabaster, in which fhe ashes were deposited. The outer pot 
is stamped on the rim with a Latin inscription. 

Hard by, under a glass-cover, are some folding tablets of ivorv 
liinged, about nine inches in height, the only specimens, so far ns 
I am aware, of the inigillarcg of the ancients, which have come 
down to us, although these are so freqiiently represented on the 
cinerary urns of Chiusi and Volterra, in the hands of Etniscan 
ladies.® By their side are three styli of ivory discovered with them. 

But tlie most imposing object in this room is a tall column of 
•earthenware, in four drums, more than seven feet in height, and 
thirty inches in diameter, with holes or projections for the hands 
and feet, which prove it to have fonned the entrance to a tomb, 
«unk beneath the surface, like the well-tombs of Etruria. This, 
howevei*, is Homan, for the lid which covers the mouth of the well, 
bears an inscription in early Latin letters, “ Ego. C. Antonios.” 

Among the objects which siiiToiind the room, notice a plain 
iirn in stone, shaped like a temple, from the Esquiline, but 
similar to those found in Etruscan tombs. Very Etruscan in 
character is a I’elief in nenfro, of rude art, representing two figures 
sitting back to back, with others standing before them. Also the 
terra-cotta bust of a waiTior, with coloured drapery, and with a 
wound in his breast. Again, the relief of two higee, drawn by 
winged horses, with the "svall of a city or temple in the background, 
might have been discovered at Chiusi instead of at Borne; it is so 
purely Etruscan. 

On tlie shelves are fragments of reliefs, and of friezes of ten*a- 
cotta, with antefixfc, retaining traces of colour, but all Koman, 
and of the Augustan period. Among them are many small urns, 
with the subject of Europa on the bull; also numerous heads 
of terya-cotta, like tlie i)ortrait-heads found in Etruscan tombs, 
togetlier with many ex-votos in the same material. 


- rt svprat p. 163. Tlie rarity of these 
articles may be explained by their having 
been formed of ivory, bone, and probably 
also of wood, coated with wax, and the 
thinness of such materials will account for 
their destruction in the course of twenty 
and odd centuries. The lavagne of the 
coarse black ware mentioned at p. 73, are 
supposed to have been the tablets of an 
earlier period, bat they have never been 
-found represented in other works of art : 
unlike the hinged tablets which are so 


often seen, sometimes open, sometimes 
closed, in the hands of women on Ktruiott 
cinerary urns. In one such instaaoe, b> 
the Museum of Volterra (see p. 168), the 
tablets bear %a. Etruscan inseription, the 
epitaph of the lady whose effigy holds tfisin. 
Just as in a cinerary ujH discovered • fsw’ 
years since at Clhiiui, fte male dgme n- 
dining on its lid was r ep rene nt e d in the 
act of reading ail uaroBed piping 
scribed with his own ^itaph. 

1873, pi 16l 



,.UAr. i.xin.] KTBUSCAN ROBA FROM ROMAN 'lOMBS. <,■, 

The lottery is of red, biw™, bWk. or jwlo yellow «a,v 
hiiechero being identacal in ehaincter with that fonml in I'ti'iuiii 
and such as Numa may have used at the banquet .ir the saerilu e' > 
although tlie peculiar relieved ware of Chiusi does not liere fin’d 
its counteipart. Of Greek painted vases, there lue not wantiij.f 
fragments of different styles and periods, sufficing to sliow that 
the ^mnns of Republican times, though they liad not the same 
passionate admiration for Hellenic ceramic art that was felt by 
the inhabitants of Crere, Tarquinii, and Vulci, did to some extent 
iiYiiil themselves of it to ailom their sepiilflires. 

A long glass-case in the centre of the room contains some nice 
fragments of red Aretine ware, with figures in ri*liof ; articles in 
glass, plain and coloured, beads of smalt, glass, and amber, \\ith 
various objects in bronze, all found in the Ksqniline, though in 
many cases quite Ktriiscan in character. Well worthy of notice 
is a female-head of life-size, dug up in the garden of the Atti Cadi 
convent. It is truly archaic ; the eyes, whioli liav(‘ now almost 
lost the colour which once marked them, are placed obliquely like 
those of a Chinese ; her mouth has the couventional smirk so 
common in archaic Greek and Etruscan sculpture, the earliest 
metopes from Selinus, for example; her hair, which falls low ov(*r 
her foreliead, is painted black, and hangs down in fiat masses, not 
curls, and her head is capped with the tutulus. By her side is 
the mask of a satyr, with prominent eyes, snub nose, black heard, 
and hair in small black curls round his brow, and with upright 
brute’s ears, but full of life and character. Contrary to the 
custom of Etruria, his flesh is painted white. A third head, 
^^ithout any remains of colour, is that of the 3"ouug Bacchus, 
crowned with ivy. 


MUSEO KIRCHEIIIANO. 

This museum is contained in the enormous building of the 
Collegio Romano, and was long regarded as the finest collection 
of early Italian antiquities ; and in truth in certain respects it is 
still unrivalled ; but as a museum of Etruscan works of ml, it 
is now far surpassed by the Museo Gregoriano, and by some 
provincial collectiona^ in Italy, to say nothing of the national 
ones of London, Paris, Berlin, and Munich. 

Holies of Koman and Etruscan art are here so mingled that 
it requires the eye of an expert to distinguish them. We will 
first notice the worics in stone and ten*a-cotta* 
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Here ore sevenil stelos of stone, of different forms, with 
Etruscan inscriptions round the top ; one in the shape of n 
pine-cone bears the epigmph “ Ranithu Alsinei.” Two women 
carved in iienfro, sitting, one with a baby swaddled in her lap ; 
the other with four, an cmharras de ri eh esses, Yfither inconvenient. 
On the wall over them are nhtefixie of terra-cotta — ^lieads of 
women, satyrs, and gorgons, marked with colour; one of the 
latter is represented as running with a monstrous snake in earli 
liand; her flesh is white, though the ground on which she is 
painted is also white. ^Maiiy poilrait-heads of both sexes in 
terra-cotta, genei*ally of life size ; not a few of the women liavo 
veils, and some of them are extremely pretty; just such charming 
faces as ^ are still seen in Tuscan}', though not so frequently at 
lioifle.. There are little terra-cotta figures also, some Ktriiscan, 
more Greek, but generally of inferior execution, not displaying 
theritert^ness of contour and the careful attention to details 
winch characterise the best period of Hellenic art. Of term- 
cotta urns there are few, and those of an ordinary description ; 
some retaining traces of colour. There are a few pretty terra- 
cottas of the Augustan' period, among which one repi*esentmg 
ihiris and Helen, or Pelops and Hippodnineia, in a quadriga, is 
the most attractive. 

One case is full of the black ware of Chiusi and its neighbour- 
hood ; two othei's contain Greek ajid Etruscan vases, but none 
of remarkable beauty. The most interesting are an olpc in the 
so-called Phoenician style, and a large jddale, withggt handles, 
witli archaic animals surrounding it in three concentric bands, 
and painted a pale red on a yellow ground. 

In one of the central -cases are various articles of bone and 
ivory, glass and amber. In another is a collection of Etruscan 
and Italian money from the earliest form, the ces rude, down to 
the coins of the Empirej the greater part discovered in 1852 at 
the Bagni di Vicarello — the ancient Aqiise Apollinares — on the 
shores cf ‘Lago Bracciano. Here are also several vases of silver, 
found at the same time and place, on three of whifeh are inscribed 
an Itineraiy from Gades to Rome, with the several stations and 
the distances between them.* They were probably deposited here 
in gratitude to Apollo for benefits received, by some Spaniard 
wjio had made the journey from Cadiz to RomO eaqpressly to 
take those waters. , ^ 

Bronzes of Etniscan and Roman art are hok'e mixed 
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.^minatel3^ Among the former is the curious tigun* i)f a wanior 
lourtecn inches high; he \Years a cuirass, with a tunic uiulor it, 
breeches which ai*e tom at both knees ; in his cas(iue arc two j^ro- 
horns representing feathei*s ; and on his back he carries 
•I buig pole, terminating in a pair of wheels, apparently an a»i*i- 
‘iiltural instrument, on which a basket is suspended, llereules 
itli his club, in relief, is in the archaic Etruscan style. A hen 
ill this metal has an Etruscan inscription of throe lines engi*aved 
>11 her wing. Among these brou/es observe a rural ‘»roup— a pair 
peasants, man and woman, following a plough drawn by a yoke. 

.,f oxen. TtVas found at Arezzo, and is supposed to repr(‘sent 
the birth of Tages. 

Tiik Palksthixa Casket. % 

111 the transverse gallery, with the bronzes, stands the cele- 
brated Cista Ficoroniana, so named from its first possessor, who 
orosented it to this museum-— one of the most exipiisite produc- 
iious of ancient art, a work of its class unrivalled in beauty, the 
olory of this museum, and of Home. It was brought to light in 
1738 being discovered in the necropolis of Prieiieste, which has 
since' yielded so many beautiful works in metal, some of which, 
recent acquisition, I shall presently have occasion to desenbe. 
This wonderful cMi is a drum-shaped casket of bronze, foiii- 
toon indies in diameter, and about sixteen high m itself hut Jy 
th« addition of the feet, and of the figures which form the hondle 
to its lid, total height is increased to twenty-nine mcl, ^ 
The designs for which it is renowned are engiwed on th. 
ic? but with so deUcate a hand as iii l-arts to Wamejr 
distinguishable through the which coats it. unless ^ 

<A'or Amycus, king of ^ | those shores. 

Argonauts on their voyt^e to » contest. 

Allien Amyous easUv^overcame him. 

The challenge was accepted by Pollux, i^io e 

aud, according to some versions of ) Ibpvp left him. The 
others state tliat he botmd him the favourite one 

latter vei-sion is foUowed “^Htrva^^^ and mirrors, 

with Greek artists, who often lUiwtiatea representing 

The lid is adorned with designs by the same hand, lepiesent g 

the chase- of the stag md of the wU * j, ^ beauty, and tm- 
ITie designs on Uis ewto ^ o neriod, altbpu^ they have 

>.n 11 a fir>r>ftV1v of G-rP-,ftk_flyttit„Of ^ ir if 
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been ascribed to the close of the fifth century of Home."* 
Bronsted asserts that the designs were originally filled in with 
gold, which was seen by himself and Thorwaldsen ; but no tracos. 
of it are now visible, though there are vestiges of silvering.® 

So much for the cista itself; it is easy to perceive at a glance 
that its adjuncts do not form part of the original. For it rests on 
three eaglets feet, each grasping a toad ; and above each foot is a 
group of three figures in relief, one standing between two sittin^^. 
Two of these groups seem to be cast from the same mould, but tlie 
third is evidently a cop}', and a wretched cop}', of the others. 
The handle in the centre of the lid is also composed of three 
figures, tlie central one the tallest, wdio passes his arms round the 
necks of two fauns, naked, with a deer-skin tied round their necks 
and tlfpending behind. These figures are stunted and inelegant, 
aiid ;jTO evidently subsequent additions to the cista ; in fact tht^ 
dlfMn wdiich they stand covers the graven decorations of the 
lidi/ Tlie same character may be given to the groups of figures 
above the feet. A comparison of these coarse clumsy groups in 
relief and in the round with the exquisite and refined forms graven 
on the body of the monument, affords convincing proof that tho 
same hand cannot have produced the w hole w'ork. It is ns if a 
drinking-bout by Teniers w'ere introduced as a back-ground to the 
Madonna della Seggiola. There appear, indeed, to be fom’ dis- 
tinct periods or styles of art in this cista, ns it now stands. First, 
the pure Greek style *of the original monument. Second, the 
realistic Etruscan or Italic style, recognisable in the be^t preserved 
foot-group, that belotv the figure drinking. Third, the coarser 
Etruscan style of the handle-group ; and Fourth, tlie miserable 
style, or rather absence of style, in the third foot-gsoup, which 
ma}” be Komaii, or anything else. 

The plaque, on wdiich rest the figures which compose the handle, 
bears this inscription in early Eoman letters : — 

NOVIOS PLAVTIOS MED KOMAI FEOID.; 
and behind the group is another epigraph : — 

DINDIA MACOLNIA FILEAI DEDIT. 

It is evident that these inscriptions have been added subse- 
quently to the cista, togetlier with the figures of the handle; for 
they are engraved on the same piece of bronze, which now? 
some of the original design of the lid, and has^ moreover# 
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brassy hue, very unlike the delicate green patina-clad nudal .»r 
the cista Itself. Ihe former inscription therefore probably applies 
to the handle alone, and may have been added when the o4kot 
was restored and rendered fit, by the addition of the feet and 
liandle, to be piesented by Dindia Macolnia as a nuptial gift to 
Jier daughter. Or if it have reference to the entire casket, it may 
have taken the place of a previous inscription on the original 
Inuidle, which recorded the name of the Greek artist. It is more 
l)robable, however, that it has reference to the restoration alone. 
Whether th^ cista was executed in Greece, or at Pneneste, or in 
Home itself, it is manifestly the production of a Greek hand. It 
cannot be the work of a mere imitator ; the genuine spirit and 
feeling of Hellenic art peiwade the entire subject;; and it has 
been well remarked that among all the monuinents recognised 
as Greek there is not one of purer and more perfect d^iign.' 
Among the many figured ciste that have been rescued fr^% 
tombs of Prajiieste and of Vulci, not a few of whicth are remark- 
able for the beauty of their gi*aven designs, this still stands 
pre-eminent, facile jmnccjis. 

The Palestrina Treasure. 

On the same floor of the building is exhibited the wonderful 
treasure of gold, silver, and bronze discovered at Palestrina in 
the spring of 1876, and recently purchased by the Italian 
Government. 

^I’liese articles formed the furniture of an ancient tcflitb, exca- 
vated by some peasants in the plain about three furlongs from 
tliat town, and not far from the church of San Rocco. It was iu»t 
only a virgin-tomb, but, fortimately for its discoverers, it was the 
last resting-place of some nameless chieftain or high-priest, whose 
wealth had been buried with him, and was thus preserved intact 
through nearly 3,000 years. Its contents bear a close analog}’’ to 
those of the Begulini tomb at Cervetri, but. the tomb itself was 
oven of a more primitive construction. It was not built up in the 
form of a passage, like that celebrated sepulchre, nor was it a 
subterranean chamber, like se many tombs in Etruria. It was a 
Jiiere pit, sunk two yards below the surface, surrounded by rude 
masonry, inclosing a space some six yards by four, within which, 

J Ann. Inst. 1866, p.* 202 — Sohdn®, tar. 2; Bnum, Ke J 

This vronderful work of Greek ar^ has been and by Padie Mareki, an bn we* on this 
illustrated hv t Cista. Ronia. 1848..^ 

cji.Ki... « « - X ' It. tvoa n 
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in a cavity sunk in the floor, was deposited the body, in all 
panoply of rich vestments and gorgeous ornaments, which sur- 
pass in their elaborate beauty even those of the Hegulini seiml- 
chre. By its side lay also weapons and armour, and around ilio 
walls of the pit were deposited various articles for the toilet or 
for domestic use, in the precious metals and in bronze, all 
covered with earth, on which, at some height, were laid riid»i 
slabs of stone, also covered with earth, so as to leave no trace of 
the existence of interment below. Not a vestige of a roof, if such 
ever existed, was to be seen. 

To specify all the wonders of thia'tomb would occupy too much 
space, yet some of its contents are so novel and curious as not to 
be passed over lightly. To begin with the case containing tlie 
gold rolm^ The most striking object in the collection, and the 
ndo^t .elaborate piece of jewellery i>erhaps ever rescued from an 
Italian'sepulchre, is an oblong plate of gold, eight inches by live, 
studded all over with minute flgures of beasts and chiimeras, not in 
relief, but standing up bodily from the plate, and numbering not less 
than 131 in that limited space. There are five rows of tiny lions, 
arranged longitudinally, some standing with their tails curled over 
their backs, some couchant, others sitting on their haunches, tw3 
rows of chimaeras, and two of sirens, flanked transversely at each 
end by a row of exquisitely formed little horses, full of life and 
spirit. These ends terminate in small cylindrical rollers, decorated 
with meander-patterns delicately frosted, and with a lion's head 
at each e^remity. It is doubtful whether this marvellous piece 
of goldsnfth’s work was woni on tlie breast or on the head. To 
judge from the place in which it was found in the tomb, at the 
efist end of the cavity in whicli the body lay, and from the analog}’' 
of Etiniscan or Italic breast-plates in the Gregorian Museum, and 
in the possession of Signor Augusto Castellani, all of which are 
much superior in size, I am inclined to believe it was worn on 
the head. It is evident, from certain little eyes at the back of the 
plate, that it was sewn on to some stuff; but how it was worn, 
and who lie was who was entitled to wear it, is, and will probably 
ever remain, matter of conjecture.® 

In the same cavity, by the side of the body, lay three fibula, 
whose tarnished colour shows them to be, not of pure gold, bat 

^ Dr. Helbig takes it to have been a to the oval plagues of gM foUkd'tBt^ 
head-di*es% and gi«ei esthetic reasons for K^ulini-Galassi tomb, which 
so regarding it Bull. Inst 1876, p. 122. reason to believe were wommi MtW** 

it bears a great analogy also, save in form, Ut tupra, p. 485. 
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„f eleetrum, an alloy of that metal with silver. One of tliem is 
studded with tiny sphinxes, another with little lions, having 
double human faces, of the same elaborate workmansltip as those 
that decorate the head-dress. Hero wem also fomvd tliree small 
erlindrical oases of the same mixed metal, from six to eight inches 
in length, and about three-qnnrters of an inch in thickness, orim- 
inented with meanders and chevrons. They seem to have sciTcd 
to hold ttyli. But of pure gold, bright as if newly polished, is a 
little plain skyphos,ov two-handled cup, about four inches high, 
with two Egyptian sphinxes at the setting-on of each handle. By 
its side stantls a bowl full of fragments of gold leaf, the relics of 
the vestments of the priest or'wan-ior, which were found mingled 
with his dust, There ai-e fragments also of a fringe of pme silver 
thread, which may have adorned his robes, or more probably his 
bier! for tubes of bronze, still containing wood, and ornamented 
with silver lions, and witli a fringe of the same metal, were found 
in the cavity with the human i-eiuains. On the other side of the 
body were discovered four heads ot javelins, in iron, with remains 
„f their wooden sliafts; and two iron daggers in silver sheaths 
adorned with figm-es of men, ceutam-s, and animals m rebel, and 
witli hilts ornamented with amber. Against the wal of the pit 
were also found Bie remains of three bronze circular shields, 
stamped with geometrical patterns, but these are now a mere heap 
of fragments. But to return to the Ivircherian Museum-in the 
same case as the head-dress are numerous pieces 
with lotus-flowers engraved on tliem and gilt, and ^ 

cliaracter-the adoimments probably of some 3^,^ 

which has long since perished. On one plaque is 
boat of the Sun, with a steersman at each end, ® J 
in the middle, to whom people are presentog thei 8^ 

to .... 

baud of birds in relief along the back » ’ 8 reBemblinK 

some plain, others adorned with ^y" ”JLt^ ^th two bands of 

description is a cup five 

Egyptian figures. ^th most curioti» scenes 

an open bowl, eight uxches in diMn , 

of menjittacldnff hniie.SPes or gonllaS, wno «s ^ 
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stones ; all the figures seem purely Egyptian. No. 21 is a silver 
bowl of the same size, not gilt, with Eg 3 "ptiau figures repovssd and 
incised, and suiTounded by hieroglyphics in a double band, with a 
broad band of the same also beneath the central scene. This bowl 
is likewise remarkable for bearing a Punic insciiption, in such 
extremely minute characters as with difficulty to catch tlie eye. 
A situla^oi globular form, which is adorned with Egyptian figures 
representing a lion-hunt, is peculiai* in having six serpents’ heads 
in massive silver, gilt, bristling around the edge of the bowl. 
There are other silver bowls broken and smashed ; and a perfect 
simpnlum of the same metal, whose^andle temiinates in a swan’s 
head. No. 89 is a broad liandle of sfiter, bearing a double repre- 
sentation of the Assyrian Artemis, holding two paiifjiers by their 
throats. 

Not the least curious and interesting articles in this W’onderfiil 
collection, ai*e the bronzes. Here is a pedestal of peculiar 
form, a truncated cone with recurved lips, like a modern flower- 
glass, standing thirty-five inches high, and showing four pegasi 
rearing, in relief, as the adornments of its body. It might be 
taken for a pot, but, as it is not open above, it can only have 
seiTed us a pedestal. 

A Mc$ or caldron of bronze supported on an iron trijwd, with 
liuhian feet of bronze; and a bronze top, on winch stand three 
naked men, or ratlier sat 3 Ts, with brutes’ ears, peeping into the bowl, 
and alternating with three dogs in a similar position and attitude. 
Another has two handles, each decorated with two bulls* 

heads. ^*9^ the most strange and incomprehensible of the relics 
in bronze^ lire two crosses, eacli formed of two tubes of bronze, 
retaining fragments of their wooden shafts, and fastened together 
at right angles. At the extremities of each, a dragon, a lion, or a 
wolf, is represented couchaiit, devouring his prey. At the point 
cf intersection, in one instance stands a lion with tail curled 
over liis back ; in the other, a human figure bearing an enormous 
plume of feathers on his head. Behind this, in the former case, 
a man and a woman stand, each crowned with this disi^roportionate 
plume ; and in tlie latter, their place is occupied, on one side by 
a centaur, on the other, by a human figure kneeling, both orer- 
shUdojvecl by these palm-like crests of feathers. I confess myself 
<luite at a loss to explain these singular cross-tubes. The best 
solution I can suggest is that they formed the angular adononettti 
of a bed or bier, the frame of which was of wood. The ait of the 
figures here represented is coarse, and quite Etruscan. 
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It cannot escape dbsemtion tliat while the articles in gold, 
•silver, and ivory, are purely oriental in character, and tlie silver 
bowls are apparently importations from the banks of tlie NUe,“ 
those in bronze bear so much resemblance to Eu-uscan works, 
that we cannot hesitate to pronounce them at least Ittdici 
whether from the right or left bank of the Tiber.' 

The Italian Govenuneut has purchased tliis extraordinary 
collection of sepulchral furniture for the moderate sum of 70,000 
Iraiics. When I saw it at Palestrina soon after its discovery, the 
price asked was five times as great. 

The VtrfiitiAN Frescoes. 

Jii tlie ro<5ms adjoining are exliibitcd the frescoes from the 
Friin 9 ois tomb discovered at Vulci in 1857. These are no 
copies, but the original paintings cut from the walls of the tomb 
soon after its discovery, and then removed to Home, where for 
iiiaiiy years they were preserved in the palace of Prince Alessandro 
'rorlonia, who had purchased the Bonaparte estate at Canino, in 
wliich the sepulchre was found. In 1875, however, tlie IViiico 
triiiisferred them for exhibition to the Collegio Jlomano, where they 
<‘xi‘ite much interest, not only from their style of art, which is 
superior to that of most Eti'uscan wall-paintings, bnt also from 


Dr. Helbig regards the silver bowls as 
rhoeiiiciaa imitations of Egyptian and 
.\ssynan works, introduced into 'Italy by 
tiie Cartliaginians, not earlier than 650 b.c. 
lie maintains that the style of art is a 
* (impound of Egyptian and Assyrian ele- 
ments, sometimes tlie one, sometimes the 
either predominating, but both in certain 
^.Lses being mingled in the same bowl, and 
1 ‘veu in the samn figure. He cites the 
I’uiiie inscription in tho silver bowl, No. 
21, iis decisive of its origin. Ann. Inst. 
1876, pp. 197—257. Yet tliia inscription 
is M) minute as to be scarcely discernible, 
Avliile the hieroglyphics are on a large acale 
•ind form a prominent iiart of the decora- 
tions. To most observers it will appear 
nut more probable that ^is inscription 
marks the Punio origin of this ajpparently 
Egyptian vase, than that the Etrulcan 
legend beneath the foot of the kylix of 
Oltos and Buxxtheos in the Museum of 
€orueto, stamps that tieantifnl work of 
undoubted Greek art as of Etruscan manu- 


instances tho foreign inscription ajipcars 
to havo been inserted ns a mere mark of 
owneraliip. Moreover, iusUmccs of ruiim 
inscriptioDS on works fit j^igu ait — 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Gre|||||f^man— aio 
so numerous, that we may well venture to 
question that the inscription on this bowl 
proves its Punic origin. 

' For illustrations, see Mon. Inst. X., 
tav. 31—33. The close similarity, not to 
say identity, of the bronzes found in Ktruna 
and at Pnencstc, is well known. The archaic 
shields from the tombs of Caere and of Prie- 
neste seem to have been turncil out of the 
same workshop. Ann. Inst. 1866, p. 41 0. 
Detween the most ancient toreutic produc- 
tions of Etruria and of Latium there is no 
essential difference. The same holds good 
of tho bronzes of more advance# periods of 
wrt The engraved ctiie and mirrgrs afc so 
similar, that it is impossible to pronounce 
from a consideration of the art alone, on 
which bank of the Tiber an/monument of 
this description was discoem^. 
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their siibjecfe, some of wliidi illustrate the native traditions 
respecting the Etniscaii dynasty of Borne. 

Among them are illustrations of cei*tain Greek myths. Here 
,^jax (** Aivas*') is seizing Cassandra (“Casxtka’*) by the hair of 
her head, and is about to draw his sword, while she, embracing 
the image of Pallas with one hand, endeavours to tlirust him 
away with the other, ' There Poljiieikes and Eteokles are ending 
their fratricidal struggle by mutual slaughter. Here Amphiaraus, 
tt>- whom divine honours wore paid after his death, encounters 
Sis,^ plius in Hades, who is represented, not rolling the huge rock 
up the hill, according to the vei’sion of the poets, hut iTearing it on 
his shoulders. On the top of the^ mass, a pair of wings is dis- 
tinguishable, doubtless to denote the unseen power which 
rendered all his labour in vain, and hurled the rock again doAvii 
the sloi)e, just as it had reached the summit.® There Nestor 
(“Nestlih”), and Plnenix (“ Piiuixis ”), each standing beneath 
a x)fllufi-tree, are conversing from opposite sides of a doorwau 
It will be remembered that both took part in the games held 
ill honour of Patroclus : their iireSenee therefore in this tomb is 
approju’iato. 

'I'lie scene of most interest, and at the same time of most 
hoiTor, taken from the mythical or poetical history of Greece, is 
one which represents the sacrifice of Trojan captives to the mmm 
of Patroclus. ^Achilles (‘‘AcniiE*’) himself is the priest or 
butcher. I or he occuiiies the centre of the scene, clad in brazen 
cuirass and. greaves, his long yellow locks uncovered by helmet, 
and sei!ffll%.by the hair the wretched' Trojan (“Tiiuials”) captive 
w'ho sits naked at his feet imploring mercy, he thnists his sword 
into his neck ; just as the “ swift-footed sou of Peleus” is repre- 
sented having treated Lycnon, the first victim he sacrificed to his 
friend Patroclus.® Above this Trojan stands Chariiu (“ Charu”)> 
in red jacket and blue wearing a cap or helmet, and bearing 
his mallet on his shuukler, ready to strike. His fiesh is a livid 
grey, but in other respects he is hardly so Indeous and tniculen^ 
as lie is represented on many other* Etruscan mohmnents. He ia 
looking steadfastly at a female demon, designated ** Vanth,** who 
stands behind Aehilles, with wings outqiread, in an attitude if 
expectation, with her right hand raised, and watching the sacritil^ 
ns if to indicate to Charun the moment when it will become 
duty to convey the spirit of the 'victim to tlie infernal woddv 
This deity, who is probably the demon of death, answexutt f^ 
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the Thanatosoi the Greeks. ‘ weara earrinse and snake-bm rlotH 
aud IS draped m white, bordered with purple, but tl.ere is 
thing beyond her wings to distinguish her from a mortal. Behiml 
Jier stands, not Pntroclus, but his shade, designated “ Hin'iiii u 
Patbukles,”® with a white band across his bosom, and a bl'iu- 
,uid white band about his head. He is wrapped in a blue mUhm 
aud a large circular shield, probably tliattif Achilles, rests at Ins 
feet. J3ehind him stands a bearded figure, .spear in hand, Imt 
irithout amiour, half-clad in a white pamurn bordered with purple, 
whom, from the inscription “ Achmkshdn” over his head, we 
learn to represent the “ king of men.” Homer, be it remembwed, 
represents him as present, and taking a prominent part in the 
obsequies of /’atroclus. 

Tlie right Jialf of the scene is occupied by the two Ajacfs, 
each bringing forward a victim, naked and wounded, whose Imnds 
arc bound behind his back. Ajax Telamonius (“Ainas Tlami;- 
NiTs ”) the more prominent of the two, is fully armed ; and Ajax 
Oilcns (“Aivas Vij.atas”) is similarly armed, but without a 
helmet. The funeral pyre, on which the corpse of Patroclus was 
already laid> before the sacrihees of cai>tives, horses, and dogs, 
were made to his viancs, is not shown, Jhit, save the introduc- 
tion of Chariiii and Yanth, who belong to the Etruscan spirit- 
world, the scene agi'ees Nvell Nvitli the description given us in the 
twenty -third book of the Iliad.® These were^he first wall- 
paintings found ill Etruria which were illustrative of Hellenic 

** llcr name even is tliought to bear an of Charuu. Moii. Inst. II. ^r. fl 
uiliuity to Thanatos. See the remarks of • An ura found at Voltorra eontains the 
hignana, Bull. Inst. 1876, p. 208. The wliolc of this scene, except the three 
name *'Vanth” is attached to .a female figures behind Achilles, rudely carved, but 

<lemuu on the largo marble sarcophagus of identical in the composition, leaving not a 

the Casuccini collection. Vide sujpra, doubt that cither the one was taken fnnn 

]> 317. the other, orlxith from the same original. 

"The vord ** hinifiicU" is now well The scene between Ajax and Cassandra is 

ascertained hy monumental evidence to he also found on an Etruscan urn illustrated 

equivalent to the dfSwAov of the Greeks. by Gori (Mus. Etr. II. tav. 125). It can- 

In the Grotto delU Oreo at Cometo, we not bo doubted that the Etruscan artists, 

liave a figure painted on the wall, and like the Soman, made use of certain 

t ailed “liinthial Teriasals,” or the shade models, celebrated in their day and in 

of Teiresias. A mirror found at Vulci in most cases Greek, which they varietl and 

1 835, and now in the Gragorian Museum, modified at pleasure ; and thus is explained 

in which Ulysses is represented oonsoitii^ the similar trektment of mythological sub- 

the shade of Teiresias in Hades, is inscribed jects by the artists of the different cities of 

“Hinthial Terasiath’* Ut anpra, p. 482 ; Etruria, which is ^ibsernible ei^ially in 

Mon, Inst. II, tav. 29. And an Btnucan the reliefs on cioeraiy urns and sarco- 

▼aso in the Bengnot collection, hao the phagi. See Ann. Inst. 1859, pp. 853-^67, 

*^l'igrap]i ** Hinthial Tonnucas" attached Broun* 
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myths, but since their discovery, that of the Grotta dell* Oreo at 
Corneto has adbrded us additional proof that tlie Etruscans did 
not always confine the pictorial adornments of their sepulchres 
^to the illustration of the i^culiar customs, funeral observances, 
or religioua creed of their native land. ' 

Another revolting scene of slaughter, taken from the Eti*uscan 
annals, covered the opposite wall of the tomb. It would be 
unintelligible were it not that each figure has its name attached 
in Etruscan characters. Mastama (** Makstiixa **) with three 
com23anions, all, with one exception, naked, and armed only with 
short swords, is represented in the act of liberJtiiig Caeles 
Vibenna (“ Kaile Vipinas ”) from prison. Miistarna is cutting 
'with his sword tlie cords which boimd the arms pf his friend, 
while his comrades are murdering tliree unarmed men, who 
appear to have been just aroused from their slumbers, and who 
probably represent the gaolers. Their names are “Larth 
Ulthes,” “Kaske,** and “Avlio Vipinas,** and their victims 
are respectively designated “ Laris Papatiinas Velznach,” 

" Pesna Arkmsnas Svetimach,** and “ Ventiiikal 

rLSACHS.’* On the adjoinmg wall a fourth companion of 
Mastarna, called “ Mauke Oamitlnas,” is about to murder 
** Cneve Tariw Rumach.’* 

Vie learn from the fragment of a speech of the Emperor 
Claudius, 7 who wrote the history of Etruria in twenty books and 
may be presumed to have well mastered his subject,® tliat 
Mastai-na was the Etruscan name of Servius Tullius, who, 
according to the Roman annals, was born of a slave Ocresia, but 
by the Etruscan chronicles was represented to have been the 
hiithful companion of Cielcs Vibenna, and the sharer of all liis 
fortunes ; tliat when that Etruscan chieftain was driven out of 
his native land, and brought tlie remains of his army to Rome, 
where tliey occupied the mount which from him was called tlie 
Oailian, Mastarna accompanied him, changed his name to Servius 
Tullius, and eventually obtained the royal dignity as successor 
to Tarqiiinius Priscus. The scene here represented probably 
illustrates some prior event in “the varied fortunes** of Cjeles 
Vibenna, of, which we have no recoi^d, and which from the names 
of tlie victims appears to have happened in Etruria. That Caslfis 
had a brother named Aules, we akeady knew fixim Latin writew»' 
and tliat he was slain at Rome by one of his brother’s servants. 

f _ ^ 

* Suetonius, Claud. 42. 

' • Amobius Adv. Nat. VL 7* naWP 


” Inscribed on a bronze tablet found at 
Lyon. Gruter, p. 502. 
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Tlic other names here inscribed are quite unknown, but we mnv 
lemark that there is reason to believe that the terminal “ Ach ’* 
si^mifies, from, or of, and that used in combination with a proper 
noun, it indicates the origin of the individual; thus, Laris 
l»jipiithnas comes from Velsiiia, and Oneve Tarku from Rome. 

I wo figuies, and bj no means the least interesting, remain to be 
noticed. By the side of one of the false doors paintcil on the walls 
of the tomb, stands a man, named ‘‘ Vel Saties,” witli a laurel- 
^M•cath about his brow, sandals on his feet, and a large toga of a 
purplish-brown line over his shoidders, which is decorated witli a 
scroll border, and with tliree figures of naked men dancing witli 
sword and shield. From the colour of his toga, from his wreath, 
unci from his attitude gazing intently npwmcls, we may infer him t() 
represent an augur, which view is confirmed by the figure of the 
boy crouching at his feet in white tunic bordered with purple, 
wlio liolds lip a bird on liis fist which appears to be fastened by 
11 string. This boy is designated ‘‘Aunza.’’^ The figured toga 
worn by Saties is doubtless the toga jnetu, which in Rome was 
worn only by generals in theii* triumphal processions, but in 
Etruria was the insiync of magisterial dignity,® and of ivliich this 
is, I believe, the only coloiu’ed representation tJiat lias come 
down to us. These two figures, in an artistic point of view, are 
inferior to the others in this tomb. 

These frescoes belong to a period when the iirt of Etruria 
had been deeply influenced by that of Greece. Not only do the 
siilyects here represented prove an intimate acquaintance with 
tlie mythology and poetry of the Greeks, hut the masterly design 
throughout beti'ays a careful study of Hellenic models. The 
^igour and ttuth'of the movements, tli'e natural pose of the 
quiescent figures, and the charming grace of the fragmentaiy 
figure of Cassandra, wdiicli may be a copy of a Greek original, 
are so many evidences of this study and of the influence it 


iilso (». r. Tubcum Vicum) in a mutilated 
l'<i'sage, seems to refer to two brothers 
Yi henna, .who came to Borne in the time 
of Tarquinins Priscus. Amobius tells us 
lliiit Tarquinins, in digging the founda- 
tions for tlio temple of Jupiter Capitolinas, 
^muglit to light a bloody head, which was 
fciipposed to be that of Olus (Aulus) or 
Tolas, from which the temple an4 hill took 
the name of Oapitolinus. Servius (ad 
YIII. 846) adds tflkt an Etruscan 
^ruKpex being consulted as to the meaning 


that Rome would govern the world. Cf. 
Plin. XXVIII. 4 ; Dion. Hal. IV. c. 61 ; 
Tacit Ann. IV. 65, 

1 This boy bears much affinity to certun 
figures in bronze, which represent a boy in 
a sitting or squatting position, with a bird 
on his hand, Ut sujara, p. 479. 

* Maewb. Sat I. 6. The toffa trabea, 
when wholly of purple, was sacred to the 
gods ; that of purple with a little white 
was worn by kings ; that of purple and 
saffron by augurs. Sneton. S|^ Sorr. ad 
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Exerted on native art. Yet tlie Etiuscan character is not lost- 
only subdu^ and modified by the superior refinement of tho 
Grecian.* • 


* “Thfr base of the style,” says Dr.. 
Drunii, **tbe entire character of the <le* 
sign and of the colonring, the conception 
of the figures, and a great part of the sub* 
jects in this tomb are Greek.” KeTerthe* 
less even a superficial glance shows on 
Etruscan hand, and the sentiment of the 
whole is so thoroughly Italic, that a jierson 
who was present at the opening of the tomb 
fancied for the moment that he was looking 
at Tuscan paintings of the cinque-cento 
period. “ We have here in fact Greek art 
accommodated to Etruscan feeling.” Ann. 
Inst. 18fi6, p. 432. Sec also Ihill Inst. 
1857, pp. 113-131, Noel Dcs Vergers ; 
and iStrurie ct Ics j!trus<iucn, II. iqt. J7- 
52; 111 p. 18, and pi. 21-30. 

The description whicii the discoverer, 
M. Des Vergers, has given us of the open- 
ing of this jiaintcd tomb, 1 must give in 
his owQ words. 

J'ai d^crit nillcurs riinprcssion quo me 
fit ^prouver Ic spectacle dont nous fumes 
frapp6s, lorsriu'.iu dernier coup dc pic la 
pieiTO qui fciniait I’entrue do la ciyptc 
ceda, et que la luou6re de nos torclic.s vint 
^lairer des voiltcs* dont rieu, depnis plus 
do vingt sidcles, n’avuit troul)I4 robscniitu 
on le silence. Tout y 4tait encore dans le 
mfimo 4tat qu'au jour odi Ton en avait 
luurd l’entr4c, et I’antiquc Ktinrie nous 
appai’aissait coranic aii.v temi)s dc sa 
splendcur. Sur leuis couches fundraires, 
des gnerriers, recouvci't.-) de lours anuurcK, 
scmbloient se repoher dcs combats qu’ils 
dvaient livros mix Komains oil a nos 
ancfiti'cs les Gaulois. Formes, vdtements, 
dtoffes, couleurs, furont apparents pen- 
dant quelques minutes, jiuis tout s’dvanouit 


a inesiifQ qne I’air extdrieur pdn4tr,\it il:xn,^ 
la cryjite, oil no.s flambeaux vacillants 
mena^aient d'obord dc s’etcindre. Co fut 
line iWocation dii pass^ qui n’eut pas nieim> 
la duree d'un sofige, ot disparut comme 
IHiur nous punir de notre temerairt 
ciiriositd. 

Pendant quo ces frelcs dfipouilles tom- 
haieat en poussidre an g^ontact de I'aii^ 
ratmospheic devenait plus transiijironfcc. 
Nous nous viines alors cntour4s d’lino .lutrc 
liopulation guerri6re due aux artistes i|r> 
i’Ktrurie. Dcs ])eintui^s rnuralcs omaient 
la ciypto dans tout son perim4tre ct scni- 
blaient s'animer uux I'cfiets de iios toiciics. 
llientOt elles attircrunt touto mon attention, 
car dies me scniblnient la part plus bclk 
de notre dccouvTilie. D’un c5t6 les |icin- 
tiircs sc raiipoitaicnt aiix mythes de la 
Grecc, ct lus uoms grecs iiiscrits en 
cametores dtnisques no laissaicnt uuenue 
incertitude sur le sujet ; les puonu's 
d’llombro Tavaiont inspiiu J’avaia sous 
los yeu\ run des drames lc,s plus sanglant^ 
do rilHuh', le sacrifice que fait Achillo des 
lirisonniers troyens sur le tombeau tie 
Ptitroulo. Passuns h la fresque ([ui faisait 
})eiulant, et qui n’uvait plus rien dc la 
Grccc, si ce n'ost Tart avanc6, I'etude (In 
nu, le niodeld, la saillie des muscles, 
Texpreshiou ties figures animfie-i par dcs 
passions vioicntes, Thabilete enfin avec 
laqaclle dtaieut rendus les effets de 
lumibre, los ombres et les demi-temtes, 
Quant ail siijct, il fitait evidemmciit 
national ; la fonne tout 6trusque des nuius 
inscrits nii-dcbsus de cihaqiic personnage le 
dfiiuontrait siiflisameut. ” 



i:truscax stela, bolouxi musedm, 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

A/ 

mLOQ^A---FELHINA, nOFOXU. 

D'ltalia I’antico 

Pregio, e I'opra cJje giova. — F ilicaja. 

1 111 us in viscera telluris, ct in sede Manium opes qai»ninus.~rLiN. Nat. Hist. 

The wide extent of the Etruscan dominion in Italy has already 
i^eeii mentioned — that at one period it comprised almost all the 
entire peninsula, stretching nortliward to the Alps, eastward to the 
Adriatic, and southward to the plains of Campania and the (lulf of 
Salerno. But in this w'ork I have hitherto confined my attention 
to Etruria Proper, to the country lying between the Apennines, the 
Tiber, and the sea, and have not transgressed those limits, save 
in treating of Fidenfle, ‘*the tete de pont of Etruria” on the liber, 
and of Borne, also at one time an Etruscan city. To treat of the 
other two great regions of Etruria, Circumpadana and Campaniana, 
would swell this work far beyond its proper limits, yet so^ many 
discoveries of Etruscan antiqpiities have been made within and 
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around Bologna, since the publication of my former edition, and 
so much interest has been excited by tliose discoveries, that niv 
readers will pardon me for requesting them to cross tlio 
Apennines with me to the city of arcades and leaning towers, of 
learned ladies and savouiy sausages.* 

That Bologna represents an Etruscan city is not to be qnes- 
tioncd. The name by which it was originally known — Felsina— 
is so purely Etruscap, that we do not require the testimony of 
Pliny to that effect— Bononia, Felsina vooitata, cum princeps 
Etruriffi esset.”* It is the very name which Volsinii bore in 
Fltruscan times, and Felsina was probably colonisAl from tliat 
city.^ When Pliny designates it as the chief city of Etruria, lie 
must be understood as referring to the uortliern an,d trans-Apen- 
liine division of that land ; Cato also calls it tl^e metropolis of that 
region, and records its foundation by an Etruscan kiug,^ wlioin we 
learn from other soui^ces to have been Genus or Auenus, brotlier 
or son of Auletes, the founder of Perusia.* The Etruscans were 
driven out by tlie Boian Gauls, in the fourth century n.c. but the 
city retained its original name. It was tak^n by the liomans in the 
year 5/38 (196 n.c.);*^ and colonised by them seven years latei*, when 
it is first mentioned under its Lati,n appellation of Bononia.® 

It is universally believed at Bologna that the city occupies the 
site not only of Bomau Bononia, but also of Etruscan Felsina ; 
yet any one acquainted with the sites of Etruscan cities on the 
other side of the Apennines, will find it difficult to accept tins 
doctrine, and to believe that the founder of the Etruscan city 
would have selected a position in the plain, strengthened by no 
cliffs, or other natural advantages, when immediately behind it 
rises a range of steep heights, broken at intervals by deep clefts or 
hollows, and presenting a choice of sites, any one of wliich, by the 
addition of fortifications, such as the Etruscans were w^ont to con* 
struct, might have been made impregnable in those days. To judge 
from the analogy of other sites of tliis antiquity, the most probable 
position appears to be on the extremity of the range to the nortli- 
west, on the hiU called Monte della Giiartlia, wliich overhangs the 
Beno, w'here that river issues from its mountain-gorge, and whose 
slope is now covered with a long line of arcades leading firom the 

' Plin. N. H. III. 20. X. 198. Servios adds that the cit^ ^ 

* Vide eupm, p. 20. Cf. Liv. V. 33. built was “ Oesena, which is now oaMod 
*.CSat(s de Originibus. Virgil, however, Bononia,*' but Pliny (loc. cit) iqpsshs of 
claiDiB the metropolitan honour for his Caesena and ^elnta as separate toww* 
native city of Mantua, ^n. X. 203. * Liv. XXXIII. 37. 

« ail Ital. YIII. 601 ; Serv. ad iBn. • Liv. XXXVU. 57 ; V. PitiKO. I IS, 



cHiP. wtv] bologna not the site of PJ5L!S1NA. 

city-gate to the shrine of La Madonna <li San Luca whidi , ■ 

its suinnut. In the early summer of 1877 I revisited Bolo-na 
,nth the express purpose of ascertaining, if possible, by a careful 
iuspection of the ground, on which of the four or five hei-I.ls 
which overhang the city, Felsina must have stood. I faUed 
through unforeseen difficulties, to determine the site f yet niv 
persuasion that the Etniscan city occupied a position somewhere 
oil that range, is not in the least diminished; and 1 feel confident 
.that if the precise site is ever discovered, it will be at some eleva- 
tion above Bologna. That an ancient town in such a position 
should havS had its necropolis in the plain beneath, is natural 
enough, there being no lack of precedents to that effect, unless 
the plain werp low and swampy, which at the very base of tJie hills 
is seldom the case, and is certainly not in this instance. 

At tlie risk of giving offence to all the antiquaries of Bologna, T 
must record my firm persuasion that that city occupies the site of 
Roman Bononia, hut not of Etruscan Felsina ; although I do not 
doubt that the ancient cemeteries recently discovered within the 


7 Tho difficulties I encountered wei*o 
tw'ofoM. The crest of eveiy height in the 
idnge commanding tho town, which wus 
nide enough and level enough to Imve 
accommodated a city such as Felsina must 
have been, is now occupied hy a fort, which 
m no caso was 1 permitted to enter. This 
IS a difficulty -which a Aatfre might prO’ 
Ijahly overcome, but a foreigner hardly. 
Then the soil of the entire range is a loose 
marl, which is well known to bo liable to 
shift its surface in the course of ages, so 
that if the city occupieil a prominent 
height, it might be denuded of all traces of 
ancient habitation, and if it stood on lower 
ground, might have them covered up by the 
Soil washed down from alMve. I have experi- 
enced the movable character of such a soU 
in my excavations in the Ureok cemeteries 
of Sicily. Non-existence cannot in such a 
case be logically deduced from non-appear- 
ance. Remains of the ancient walls are 
not likely to exist, for their demolition for 
building purposes in the course of so many 
ages and on a site which has always re- 
tained its population, is easily explidned ; 
especially in a case like this, where the 
blocks must have been breuj^t from a dis- 
tance, there being no locd rock fit for the 
imrpose ; nothing bat here and there a 
stratum of gifptutn. 


Next to the Monte della Gnardi.i, tho 
most likely site for Felsina appeared to mu 
to be the. height now occupied by the Villa 
Ronzano, belonging to Count Uoszadini, 
where a large poi-tion of the level summit 
is now occupied by a fortims. In 18-lS 
a mimber of ancient bronzes were dihiii- 
terred on the iiortheni sloiio of this height, 
and fragnicnts of Etruscan black pottery 
varnished, and also of Roman ware, have 
more recently been brought to light on tho 
summit, “suggcsling a sucoessinn of in- 
habitants at various lomuto epnobs on thib 
]4atean, whence the eye wanders over an 
immense horizon.” The bronzes comprised 
four horse-bits, a double- eilged swonl, a 
•knife, massive Jibultv and heavy rings, 
perhaps belonging to harness, a disk, 
thought to be a phuld'a, or horsc-oninment, 
with other articles, many similar to those 
found at Villanova, and therefore of high 
antiquity. Gozzadini« Mors de Choval 
Italiques de Ronzano, jf, R. On the crest 
of the next height to the south, in the 
grounds of the Villa Ravanlin, I observ ed 
a number of rude slabs of yellow sandstone, 
like that of the stdas from La Oertoea, which 
seemed to ^ve been recently diituri^ed, 
and hare I picked up acme ftagmeati^ 
ear^l^ttery, and a portion of a awoid-blade 
of hraBie. 
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walls, and on various spots around them, either formed part of, 
tlie great necropolis of Felsina, or belonged to the villages in its 
neighbourhood. 

Ill treating of the excavations in this necropolis and describing 
their fruits, I should premise that Bologna has been most foiliniate 
in having for explorers of her Etruscan remains two such men as 
the Count Giovanni Gozzadini, and the Cavaliere Antonio Zaniioni, 
who have not only probed her cemeteries to the bottom, but 
have bestowed untiring study and research on the fruits of their 
labours, and have given minute and carefully detailed accounts 
of their discoveries to the w’orld. No Etruscan cemetery on 
the other side of the Apennines can boast of such a descriptive 
literature. But this very emhamut tie rtehrsses renders it im- 
possible to do justice to the subject within the limits of a chapter. 
Even Captain Bui*toii, who has devoted an entire volume to it, in 
which he has displayed learning, wit, and acumen, can hai*flly 
be said to have given such an account of these excavations, as will 
satisfy the antiquarian inquirer.*^ The sketch I can offer is still 
more slight and imperfect. Those who Avoiild have a complete 
picture must consult the elaborate publications of these illustrious 
Bolognese gentlemen. 

I must take this opportunity of calling the attention of the 
British juiblic to the beautiful work in folio which the Cavaliere 
/annoiii has now in the press, descriptive of his excavations and 
of the antiquities of La Certosa, and illustrated by 150 photo- 
graphs. It is appearing in 25 numbers, of which several are 
iilready published, at 10 Italian lire the niimher. 

VlT.LANOVA. 

The ancient cemetery that was firgt brought to light in tlie 
neighbourhood of Bologna, was that of Villanova, which lies 
about live miles to the E.S.E. of tlie city near the Idice torrent. 
This is also the most primitive, and in some respects the most 
interesting of all. In May, 1853, a pot containing burnt bones 
was discovered on the estate of Count Giovanni Gozzadini at 
Villanova. The Count, suspecting that this was not an isolated 
instance of sepulture, instantly commenced excavations on the 
site, and continued his operations for two years, until he had 
completely exhausted ^the cemetery. He conducted these ex- 
cavations in a spirit which unfortunately hast been toe 

* “ Etruscan Bologna, a Stud^P* by Bichaid P. Burton. London, 1870, 
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applied to sudi reseax-chos, superintending them i„ pp,..s„n 
sisted by his lady, whose zeal was not inferior to l,is o,m, 
fully uotmg every object xvith its peculiarities of form, deeorn/ion 
or position, and setting an example which it is to be hoiiod will 
1,0 followed by aU future explorers of ancient sites. He w,,s most 
fortunate in one respect. The tombs he opened oh this site were' 
all exactly m the Some state in winch they were left, when, to us<* 
iiis own words, “ the (eteriwm vale ! was pronounced.” This wits 
fortunate also for antiquarian science, for the history of the 
people here interred is written only in their sepulcliri*s. 

The cemetery was of very limited extent, about 80 Vards lon^r 
from E. to AV., and 80 from N. to S. It contained 198 sopuf- 
flircs, lying a, yard or more apait, and from 1 to 41 feet below 
the surface. The western boundaiy of this area was marked by 
11 conical stone which rose above the level of tlie tombs. Six of 
tliese, larger and more important than the others, and difforing m 
foi iu, probably tlie sepulchres of the local aristocracy, were sepn- 
nited from the rest by an open space, traversed by a raised path- 
way of stones mixed with charcoal. The other t»)mbs were of 
tour descriptions. Some were composed of rude slabs, forming 
!i sort of chest or coffin, surrounded and covered by small stones, 
laid together without cement ; others were of similar construc- 
tion, but without the pebbles; others again were pits, either 
iiM-tangular or cylindrical, lined 'with similar small stones, and 
ii’om 30 inches to 5,jfe€t in depth; while tlie greater number 
were simple j)its or graves sunk in the eax’th. The number of 
l acli description was as follows : — 

Tombs conbtructed of .’^labs VI 

„ constructed of slabs ond covered witli pebbles . . ^8 

„ lined with small stones ^1 

„ sunk in the earth 1223 


Total 1J« 

the six aristocratic tombs, four were nearly 9 feet square, 
Jiiid about feet high, constructed of small stones witliout 
<'cmeut, with roofs formed of the same materials, but which had 
sunk in the centre anA crushed the fiimiture they contained. 

Fourteen of the tombs ill this cemetery contained skeletons, 
Jdl laid with their feet to the east, and most of them with their 
Ibnids joined on their bodies, in the old Egyptian fashion. A 
were doubled up in a sitting posture, Bke the mummies of 
and Brazil. Tfliese bod 3 j; 4 ombs not sep^te from the 
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found in tombs of both descriptions, but more abundantly in 
those with burnt bones. In these latter tombs there was always 
one largo pot with the remains of the deceased, and almost 
invariably it had but a single handle ; a very few which were 
formed with two handles, had always one of them broken before tlie 
vase was placed in the tomb, resembling in this respect the earliest 
cinerary pots found at Chiusi and Sartcano." They were of black 
or red clay, very rudely ornamented, all imperfectly burnt, and con- 
sequently porous, although this porosity may in some instances be 
owing to the decomposition of the glaze through exposure to the 
damp for so many centuries. Every pot contained ^)urnt bones, 
not ashes, and was covered with a one-handled cup inverted, or 
with a disk of terra-cotta. Most of these ossiyiiy pots were 
lound standing iqndght, many in a horizontal position, and a few 
were laid diagonally. They never stood in tlie centre of tlie 
grave, but always towards tlie east side of it. Around the pots 
the pit was filled with the ashes and charcoal of the pyro, amoii'; 
which fragments of burnt bone, the “nigra favilhi” of Tibullus, 
showed the combustion to be incomplete. The Romans in their 
cinerary urns always mixed bones and ashes together; these 
contained fragments of bones alone. Among these remains were 
found many objects of terra-cotta, bronze, iron, glass and amber; 
sometimes mixed with bones of animals — oxen, sheep, pigs— and 
with eggshells ; evidently the remains of the funeral feast. 

The cinerary, or rather ossuary pot, was always accompanied 
by accessory pots of various forms, in some instances forming a 
confused heap, the larger containing several of the smaller. As 
many as forty have been found in one tomb. None painted, for 
this ware is supposed to be prior to the earliest painted pottery 
of Etruria, and not a trace of Greek art was here visible. All 
were of coarse clay, red or black, yet often of elegant forms, as a 
visit to the Count’s collection will attest. The ossuary pots are 
very like one another, red and withput ornament; save three, 
which have a peculiar fonn like that of certain- vases from 
file Alban Mount, now in the. Gregorian Museum. They have 
but one handle, and are decorated with meanders, concentric 
circles, chevrons, and serpentine lines, scratched or stamped on 
the clay when soft. At a later period rows of geebe .and of 
primitive human figures were introduced, alternating vitH 
metrical patterns. The smkller^ vase^i are generally more 
elegant shapes, and^ of ^cli lighter and finer claj ^fe aP 
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ossuaries. A few of them nre of tlic form of .lipo-box. s, ox lindri • 
oid with a bottom half-way up, so as to form a dimhlo onn-,,],!,.!, 
tiount G-ozzadini takes to be the h4vas V/axweAAoo of Homoo 
founding his opinion on the statement of Aristotle, wlio des.-ril...s 
it of this form, in illustrating the cells of a bee-hive.i 
Of terra-cotta were also the whorls, or pear-sliaped pieces of 
clay, pierced with a hole perpendicularly, of whieli inimy xvciv 
sometimes found in the same tomb. (Joniit Gozzadiiii takes (liem 
to be little weights attached to garments to make them linng 
properl)', and to have belonged to the robes oft lie deceiised which 
had been l^urnt on the pyre. Such xveights, or tassels, are ofUm 
ropresonted in ancient nionuinents.- 
Thcrc weve also numerous little cylinders of torm-cotta, witli 
button-formed heads resembling dumb-bells i?i niiniatinv, of wliidi 
he found man}'- in the same tomb. These nre not novelties, liaviiiLi 
been discovered in abundance in the Isis tomb at Vulci, niul 
other early Etruscan sepulclu*es, but the use niul menning of them 
has not yet been determined. 

Bronze and iron were both foimd at Villanova, but the former 
niueh more abundantly tlian the latter, which induces tlie Count 
to refer this cemetery to the time of ** the first epoch of iron.’* 

Of the <€8 rude nine examples were found ; of later money none. 
Numerous specimens of Jibnla in bronze wore brought to light, 
sometimes incasing amber, or a blue and yellow silicioiis paste, 
like glass. As many as thirty fihulcc in one tomb Becined to show 
tliiit the relatives sometimes cast their robes on tlic funeral ])yrc. 
In one instance the beads of the Jibula had been fused togi'ther 
by the heat. 

Hair-pins were also abundant ; used by the Etruscan women, 
as well as by those of Rome® to build the hair into a tall cone, 
wliicb was covered with a cap or veil, and called a tutuliis. 

Of bracelets he found twenty-six — some of which seemed to 
have been worn by men, and some by women. Two were of iron, 
the rest of bronze. 

There were also many globules/ or beads of bronze, which the 
Count took to be the weights attached to dresses, as ah-eady 
mentioned, such weights being alluded to by Horace ^ 


> Aristot. De Hut. Anim. IX. 40. See 
tlie Appendix to the IntroducUon to thie 
^ork for further remarks on tfa^ aubj^ 

^ The editor of &tetilie]&aim*s froy 
^P- 40), tdkes the eimilar wiuahi fantul on 

tllAf etf 




himself believes them to have been em- 
♦ployed as offerings, or worshipped as idols. 

* JuyeD.4Bat. VI. 602. 

V Hot. Bp. I. vi. 60, A happy erplaaa- 
o( a passage which has sadly pusslcd 
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** Nercemur serTum qui dictet nomina» laovum 
Qui fodiat latus, et cogat tram pondei'a doxtram 
I’omgcre.” 


He found a few specimens of axes in bronze, similar to those 
discover(3d in other Etruscan tombs, and also two axes of iron ; 
knives of both metals, apparently for sacrificial use, some of 
singular forms, resembling a guillotine in miniature, and numerous 
specimens of the crescent-shaped blades, supposed to be novaculu 
or razors, which abound also in the well-tombs of Chiusi and its 
neighbourhood.® Two lance-heads of iron were the sole weapons 
brouglit to light in this cemetery. But the articles \fhich have 
given rise to most discussion as to their use and purpose were 
ten plates of bronze, shaped like a hatchet with a handle attached 
above for suspension and occasionally pierced with one or more 
holes, square or oblong, in the centre of the plate. They were 
from four and a half to six inches high, and from three to five 
and a half wide. These plates were invariably found accompanied 
by a bronze mallet with a knob at each end, as if for striking the 
plate, and in fact, when so applied, it produced sonorous sounds, 
leaving little doubt that it w’as a musical instrument of the nature 
of a gong. Ho styles it accorduigly a tintmnahulinn, Zannoni, 
liow’evor, disputes this, and maintains these articles to be personal 
ornaments, probably worn on the bosom. Eight of the ten plates 
were broken into two or three pieces, which were found laid one 
upon the other, showing the breakage to have been intentional, 
and ill obedience to some custom or rite. 

He found several little implements in bronze, formed some- 
what like spindles with a slender shaft, topped with a cap of the 
same. By the learned they were at once pronounced to be 
spindles; while the women who spin for their daily bread, 
declared it to be impossible to use an instrument fitted with such 
a head. 

One solitary idol in bronze, apparently representing a woman, 
with a pair of birds on her head, and another pair on her hips, 
was the only specimen of plastic art, and we may add the ody 
proof of religious worship, brought to light in this most primitive 
necropolis. 

The articles here described, together with many others of great 
interest from other ancient cemeteries in this district, are carefully 
preserved by the Count Gozzadini in his palace at Bologn^ 

® Gozzadini cites Martial, (XI. ep. 58 ), ^ proof of these creecent*diBpe4*j||||^^ 

Md..Coljupalk 
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> Count Gozzadini ascribes tlie tombs of Villunovu to the 
Etruscans of the earliest times, of the first age of iron i>rior t,, 
the foundation of Rome. Brizio nttiibiites them to the Uml.ri 
others to the Pelasgi, or even to the Boian Cauls, but tlu> geiierai 
opinion of antiquaries leans to tlicir oariv Etnisean ovi.<in» 
This view is supposed to have received confirmation by the Mib- 
sequent discoveij, at Chiusi and Sartenuo, of tombs of similar 
formation, containing ai-ticles of the same primitive i barncter, in 
con-esponding positions, and often precisely alike in every respect.' 
'I’he Etrujfcan origin of these early tombs is nevertheless open to 
doubt. 


, La Certosa. 

Chief of the cemeteries of Bologna is that of Tta Cortosa. 
Tliat of Vilhiiiova, on the opposite side of the town, Ima the 
advantage in point of antiquity, as wtII as in priority of dis- 
covery, but La Oertosa has yielded more iinportiint and nioii* 
characteristic works of Etruscan art, wdikdi are now exliibited in 
the Muaeo Civico of Bologna. 

The Oertosa lies to tlie west of the city, about one mile from 
the gate of S. Isaia, at the foot of the hill of the i\radonna di 
San Luca. From the beginning of this coiitury La C'eitosa lias 
served as the Campo Santo of the Bolognese ; and hero beneath 
the majestic church, beneath the lofty Campanih*, and tin* 
spacious cloisters of the Carthusian convent, lie the remains of 
their Etruscan forefathers, separated from them by more than 
twenty centuries, though by a few feet only of earth. I’his 
discovery was made in August 1869, when in digging a tomb in 
tlin cloisters, a bronze cista was revealed, lying in a well-like 
pit, lined with small stones and covered witli a rude slab. As 
the foot of an ox ploughing the land around Caiiino was the 
means of bringing to light the vast Etruscan cemetery of Vulci, 
so this discovery was the result of an accident ; but the (yavalierc 
Antonio Zannoni, Chief Engineer and Architect to the Munici- 
pality of Bologna, at once instinctively divined that this was the 
site of the Etruscan necropolis, and on ascertaining that in 1835 


^ Drs. Henzon and FoicKhainnior took 
tUem to be decidedly Etruscan. ^ also 
Professors Minervini and Fabretti, and 
Ilount GonestabUe, tbe latter assigiiing to 
bhem 9 ^Mtiquity ol^not less than ten 


and its contents is in great part taken from 
a pamphlet* published by the Count Qozza- 
dini gt Bologna, 1870, entitied “ La N6cro- 
pole do Villanova,” for a copy of which I 
urn indebted to Ids courtesy. 
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some fragments of painted vases and of bronzes had been dis- 
covered on this spot, he determined to make further researches, 
and obtained for that object from the Corporation the munificent 
sum of fifty francs ! 

Between December, 18G9, and September, 1871, he opened 
some 380 tombs. These differed from those on Etruscan sites 
on the other side of the Apennines, inasmuch as they were not 
cliambcrs hollowed in the rock, or structures of masonry, but were 
mere holes or pits in the earth, in which the corpse, or the 
cinerary um was laid, with the usual accessories,^ and then 
covered in, sometimes with a slab, sometimes with a layer of 
rubble. The exceptions to this system of burial were a dozen- 
two being pits sunk in the form of wells, and lined with small 
stones without cement, like the tombs of Poggio Kenzo, near 
Chiusi,^ which have their counterjiarts also in the neighbouring 
cemeteries of Villaiiova and IVIarzabotto ; and ten being square 
boxes, constructed of rude slabs iincemented, and heaped over 
with rubble. In the other cemeteries around Bologna cremation 
appears to have been the rule, burial the exception ; in that of 
Villanova the interments did not amount to eight per cent. ; at 
Marzabotto they were also comi)aratively few ; but at La Certosa 
the proportions were reversed — out of 365 tombs, 250 contained 
bodies, and 115 burnt bones. The better class appear to have 
been buried in wooden coffins, for in their graves were found 
many long and stout nails, which must have served to fasten the 
boards together. Over some of the graves large upright stehe, or 
slabs of stone, sometimes plain, sometimes sculptured, but never 
inscribed, marked the site of the sepulchre. 

There was no systematic arrangement of these tombs, but 
Sig. Zannoni remarked that they lay in four groups, separated by 
an ancient road which ran from the city westward. He further 
noticed that the richest sepulchres fronted this road, and that the 
rest diminished in importance as they receded from it. The 
principal tombs also always lay at the greatest depth below the 
surface. The bodies were invariably laid with their feet to the 
cast, and the objects buried with them lay always at the left side 
of the corpse. The ashes were inclosed either in teira-cotta 
vases, plain or painted, or in cylindrical date of bronze ; in one 
instance, in a marble vase, and in another, in a beautii|jyiit^ 
of bronze, now the glor}'’ \>f the Museo Civico. The 
the objects interred with thd dead is astonishing, Yailij||| gtf - 
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aeScriptdoiis, brown, asb-coloured, red, white, plain, m- iviinii d • 
caiKlelabm, nun-ors, Jibula, and numerous objects in l„.„n/.e 
of domestic and cuUimy use, besides necklaces, carrin.'s and 
other ai-ticles of jeweUery and luxury. Most are of'.mrelv 
national art; some, the painted vases for example, are importa- 
tions from tlie more civilised shores of Hellas; others attain 
exhibit a mixture of the two elements. Some betray the infancy 
of culture ; others, the latest da3's of Etruscan independence ; in 
short they present monumental documents of the civilisation of 
Fclsiiia tlii^ugliout a period of some five liiiiulred yenrs.'-* 


MUSEO CIVICO. 

The antiqnities discovered at La Certosa are exhibited in the 
Arehiginnasio, now called the “ Musco Civico.** 

Passing through several chambers, wliero sundry w.irks of 
ancient art arc displayed, and notably an intei-esting collect ion of 
Egjqitian, Greek, and Homan aiithpiities, made by a Signor Pelagio 
Piilagi, and presented by bini to Iiis native city, you reaeli two 
rooms containing the fruits of the ‘‘ Hcavi della Certosa.” 


The SteLaE or Tomustoxes. 

The objects that first strike the eye on entering are a row of 
tall stela — slabs of calcareous rock, more like the gravestom^s in 
an English churclu^ard, than the sepulchral monuments of 
I^triiria Proper, from five to seven feet high, rounded above, 
contracted below, and resting on squared bases, with one or both 
of tlieir surfaces adorned witli reliefs. There are in all some 
twenty-five of these slabs, drawn up across the rooms, and along 
the walls, or grouped in a comer, differing sometimes in form, 
but all remarkable as utterly unlike the stche of Etruria, Greece, 
or Rome. • They may be regarded, indeed, as a specialty of La 
Pci-tosa. At Villanova not one was discovered, at Marzabotto 
■one only, and one also within the walls of Bologna, while the 
excavations at La Certosa have yielded not less than forty-five. 
AVe will describe two or three as illustrations of the rest. 

The first you encounter is about five feet high, by three feet 
six inches wide, and seven inches thick. One face only of the 
slab is sculptured. The figures are separated by two transverse 
bands pf hatched and incised lines, into three compartments, the 
^vhoS>^g inclosed within a broad wave-pattern border. In 

*F<SlfcT^zln<mi»ade8cri^^ .«gli Scan delU Certoa, 

.Ms 9X<9.¥a1iQna. in _thi8 _ .A®??* . . 
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the upper compartment, heneatli a heluc^ on the keystone, al it 
were, of the arched monument, a serpent is engaged in combat 
with a hipi)ocamp, symbols i)erliaps of the powers of the laud 
and watei' — a subject which occurs frequently on these monu- 
ments. In the central scene, a figure in a short-sleeved chiton 
sits in a bigdt holding an mnbrella over the head of a diminutive 
charioteer, who drives a spirited pair of horses, in front ©f which 
runs a naked youth, who turns ,his head to see how they go. 
This subject represents the passage of the soul to the unseen 
world, and the youth is probably intended for the infernal 
Mercury. Tlie lower pait of the stela is injured, but you can 
make out a demon with open wings and uplifted hands, about to 
seize a draped figure, which seems endeavouring to escape. Tlie 
art of tliis monument is rude, yet not so archaic as that of the 
cubic sieUe of Oliiusi and Perugia. There is less rigidity and 
conventionality, and more nature and ease in the human figures, 
and more spirit in the horses, than are commonij’’ found in those 


early monuments. 

The next stela is the tallest and largest of these tombstones, 
being seven feet in height b}" four in widtli. It is sculptured on 
both sides, and each face is encircled by a broad wave-border 
with a helix at tlie apex. The principal face shows in the upper 
compartment a high-crested hippocamp, contending with a marine 
centaur, with a long fish-tail. The scene below displays a 
draped figure seated in a biga, holding an umbrella over his own 
head, while a diminutive auriga handles the reins, and Charim, 
with a pointed petasiis, runs in front of the horses, carrying an 
inverted torch ill one hand, and an upright oar in the othei*. 
Over all hovers a demon, or it may be Mercury, for he has wings 
to his feet as well as to his shoulders, and he floats over the biga^ 
just as Nike is represented hovering over the quadriga on the 
reverse of the coins of Syracuse, In the compartment below 
this arc five figures, some naked, some draped, who^e action it is 
not easy to understand ; and in the lowest scene a number of 
persons are approaching a seated figure, as if to present him 
with the ofterings they cany in their baskets. 

The upper scene, on the other face of tlie stela, is not easfly 
describe^ for the surface is here much defaced ; but you cin 
distinguish a nude female figure beating a large rock on her 
head, a huge bearded *snake, and an dtar or tomb* 
principal compartment is a biga, driven at fufl gallop|dlk that 
below stand two draped'^figures in conversation. 


W' 
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ilound the edge of the slab, which is about a foot Ihii lv, runs 
a scroll pattern in relief, with large leaves of ivy. 

The art displayed in this stela is still archaic ; the bodies are 
represented in full, though the heads are in profile ; the foUls 
the di*ai)eiy are indicated only by a few rude lines; yt't the 
attitudes and movements are in general easy and natural, and 
tlie defects seem less attributable to the conventionalities of the 
period than to the incapacity, of tlie nitist, who nevertheless 
appears to have done his best to represent nature. 

Hut the best of these monuments in point of art is tlie fourth 
in this row,' and is that which is represented in the woodcut at 
the head of this chapter. It stands six feet three inches in 
height, and bears reliefs on both faces, inclosed by a broad 
meander border. On the side represented in the cut there is 
but a single scene. A male half-draped, Avho doubtless rejirc- 
sents a soul, stands shaking hands with a Chariin, or winge«l 
(Tenius. Behind him a tall basket rests on a stand or altar. 
Tlie soul seems to draw back and shrink from contact with the 
demon, who grasps his hand too firmly to <>f his escape. 

The pose of both is easy and natural, especially that of Uunun, . 
as ho stands with one liand on his hip, and his hanBUit- 

ever the same am. The drapery of the soul also hangs m 

’'*Thc othCT face of the monument displays three 
the upper one a snake and hippocamp are fighting, and ho ^ 
has the woi-st of it. The cental scene shou^ a soul m a % , 
drawn by winged horses, led by a winged „ 

llidr head In the lowest an anned man on foot is coiiteiulii g 

with another on horseback. The horrt is badly 

the man sits it ivith ease. His is 

repel his attack, covering his body with his rii . > ^ 

.Ufficuit to “j 

th, — « 
instances only is the soul w^sen art and interest. 

Tlteilel«intlieini»rroc*stemo^o(i^^^^^^^j 

One shdiws a woman on her on a tomb. Another 

herrel ■ whosehnstisrepremtedrestii^ona 
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exhibits a combat between ft man and a Pegasus • and on « 
reverse, some musicians seem to indicate the funeral feast 
games. Here a gud is plucking a branch of ivy; there a 
seated liolds the hand of a woman who stands before liim On ' 
relief displays a “ well-greaved ” wanior, with spear in one hand' 
and crested helmet in the other; his figure shows archaic features’ 
yet IS hardly so primitive as the warrior in the Buonarroti relief 
at b lorence, to which, however, it bears a considerable resemblance 
borne of these stehe are plain pear-shaped masses, on souare 
bases, inth rams’ heads carved at the angles, and festoons 
between them." • 


The Cinekarv Uexs. 

We have described the tombstones. In sundry glass cases are 
preseiwed the tombs and their contents, just as tliey were opened 
the very gi-aves over which the stdee were set up in memoriam 
—some containing skeletons, others cinerary urns. The first 
case as you enter displays a well-tomb like those of the Poggio 
Ixenzo at Chiusi— a small pit, some two feet in diameter lined 
with large rounded pebbles without cement. In it stands a large 
holding the bones of the deceased, and by its side a skyphos 
with black figures ; the Greek pottery giving a clue to the antiquity 
of the tomb. In the next two cases you see a cinerary urn of 
bronze a cylindrical cista fourteen indies in diameter — one con- 
taming a small pot, and a bronze strigil; and by the side of the 
other lie some broken vases, with an ces rude. Ciste of this 
descrijition are corded horizontally with repousse bands ; and have 
two short handles, but no lid, being covered with a flat stone. 

ley aie veiy characteristic of Felsina, for wliile not one has yet 
been discovered in Etruria Proper, no less tlian forty-five have 
been found in the cemeteries of Bologna, of whieh fourteen are 
preserved in this Museum. Some half dozen have been disin- 
teiied on other sites in Northern Etruria, and as many as 
twenty-four in ancient cemeteries north of the Alps— in frahee, 
Belgium, Germany, Poland, and Holstein.® One of tiie^ ill 
this museum, probably of later date, has plastiq deeoraiions, ° 
for It rests on' four winged feet, on each of, which a wan^ is 
represented reposing. ' * ■; t 

- The stel(B in this Museum are de- br< 
scribed in detail by Signor Briido, Bull. G. 

Inst., 1872, pp. 16—23. gg. 

^ F6r further details of these singular Cis 


ize ash-chests, see t|(e wotk ii^ 
Gozzadini, l9ugli 

^5, Bologna, 1877. Oll|K^ 5i^ 
3 a cordoni della Cer^psa^ 
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The Tomijs and tiieiii Occupants. 

Otlier glass cases contain skeletons, embedded in tlio y(tv 
ciivtli in wjiicli they were discovered, still wearing the ornamenls 
Ml wliich they were decorated, and with all their scimlchrnl 
furiiitiu*e around them. One is a man who must have been of an 
oxti’iiordinary height, foi his head is bent to one side, as though 
Ids coffin had been too short for his body. I say coffin, tliough 
none is visible, yet it is clear from tlie large nails found around 
tli(j skeletons, that many of them were interred in wooden cases, 
which have long since fiillou to dust. 1’liere is aiiotln'r fine 
.skeleton, which is pronounced by Cav. Zaimoni to have a most 
beautiful skull »of the Etruscan type, and two others next liim, 
wliose crania are said to be of the Umbrian type.* One of them, 
a female, grasps the tes rude in her right hand, to pay C'harun for 
ln-r passage across the Styx, while a necklace of amber still 
hiiiigs from her neck. There is another group of three adults, 
<’;u‘h grasping the ces ntdCi and retaining the hrm/.Q Jllmhe, which 
liistened the shrouds around tliom ; their skulls are said to betray 
the Umbrian tj^ie. Another skeleton wears three annlets of 
liroiize, two on the left imn, one on the right. In another grave 
.ire two skeletons, one of a woman, the other of her child, scarcely 
eight years old. The mother holds her <€8 rude in her right 
liiiiid, and a Jihuh lies under her chin; the child wears an 
nniilet of bronze, with some amber beads, and a pendant on its 
bosom. Ill another case lies a young child with an ces rude and 
armlet. A third child has a fibula on his left thigh, and a little 
<'iip with some eggshells by his side.^ In every case there are 
pots of various descriptions lying with the skeleton, and on the 
ieft side ; in one instance only do they lie at its feet. 


The Situi^a. 


riic most wonderful cinerary mm in this collection, and an 
article in its way unique and unrivalled, is a situUf or pail, of 
ki(»nze, covered with reliefs. It is but a small pot, barely thirteen 
inches high, a?id eleven in its greatest diaipeter ; it had two 
inaudles, but they a^e now gone, and double volute omaments 
niark the places they occuj)ied. The,.r^efi, which are o 


’ Zaimoni, Scavi della Certoaa, p. 21. 
Ihc OavalicMi^does not ei|^lain tbe dis* 
nuctive of Etnuoan and 

b'mbiian skuljiiffor^liich conmlt Barton’s 


ologna,‘pi. W7-2U), bat for the Sat^ 
kction of ^nologWi and ctaniobjgwta b« 
u fiUed n case irffh akalla and thigh- 
jnw, from hia diggings at La CerMto; 
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lypoussc-wovk and surround the vase in four bands are ef* , 
interest tlmt I may be pardoned for describing them in detail 
le upper band displays a procession marching to the 'ldi 
It IS headed by two men on liorseback, wearing ctsquerm ■ 
resembling modern hunting-caps, jfcd each carrying over ]n' 
shoulder, suspended at the eml of a short curved I 

those curious bell-shaped plates wliich are generally taken lo l' 
Unt^^nal^aa. Next comes a large bird on the wing, so conna ' 
a feature on Egyptian monuments. This is followed by fiv! 

eai^r 1 shields, and long spears pointed to tli! 

aith, and helmets of a most peculiar form— a casque runniao 
up to a point, but confined by three large circular bosses round 
e bioivs, bearing more resemblance to a turban than to any 
own u ancient liead-dresS. So much on one half of tliis 
band. On die other half march eight more hopliUe, four hemL 
va , our circular shields, with geometrical figures for devices^ 
all wear greaves and crested lielmets like the Corinthian, and ali 
carry their lances point downwards. Their accoutrement; i;!l 
nai V them as Greeks, a view confirmed by their well-forme<l 
features, wlucli distinguisli them from the other figures. Thov 
are followed by four unarmed men, wearing caps and slioi't 
unics each carrying on his shoulder a long pole with somethiiu; 
like a tintuinuhnhnn suspended from its extremity. 

_ The second band shows a solemn sacrificial procession niareli- 
ng to he right. In the van walks a priest leading an ox, dnnvn 
to the hfe, over whose head a bird is flying. He is followed bv 
tliree more priests in long robes, carrying pots and wearing 
longHianoe-shaped petasi, like the hats worn by priests in Spain, 
and nowhere else. Then come three women, draped to the feet, 
and carrying baskets of different shapes on their heads, which 
aie coveiet with their mantles. The drajiery of one, as also of 
one o le piiests, is decorated with a check pattern. Two more 
piles s, c ac ike the jireceding, follow', bearing between them a 
aij,e amp lora, suspended from a jiole resting on their shoulders, 
ext come two gigantic slaves, bare-headed, half-driped with 
unics girt about their middle, and with broad shoulders, just as 
saves aie rejiresented on Egyptian monuments, canyifig a-huge 
vase of situla form by its handle. They are followed by a 
similar slave pushing a ram before him; by three other stotely 
priests; by three more women bearing each a pot on- her head; 
by two more priests in long robes, one with'h sittda hand, 
and a tall vase like an alahastos, slung over his baclc^ the oAer 
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tula. 


a number of long spits fostene<l to.^ether inst i 
,uo preserved m the Gregorian Museum • amf an J 
;ibove which is a star, closes tlie procession ' o>'»'>us dog, 

Tlie third band commences with two oxen driven bv •. 

..short tunic, who carries Ks plough on Ids .shoulder' rbird 
1, overs over eacli beast. Another peasant is drar/rri„„ fi , 

,.r „ by the 

,, ll» monste r back. N«t , 

...form o that from Amitcrnum, now i„ the Ktrus.-an Museum 
of the Capitol, but instead of a mule’s head at cacd, end' this 
U-nmnates iiilions heads, from whose jaws depends, on one side 
a liare, on the other a man. On this hisdUiim sit two iiriests in 
niiioc-shaped Imts, one playing tlie lyre, tlie otlicr the Pniideau 
pipes. Behind them and over tlie hisdUinn, a hii^^e dfida is 
suspended, and on each arm of the conch stands a naked lioy 
loaning forward, as in the act of pitching sonietliing into the 
sdnhi, A large amphora rests on a tripod liard by, a pi-iest 
stands on each side of it, one of whom is drawing wine with a 
ladle. Next come two slaves wearing low, turban-like caps, 
bearing the carcass of a deer suspended from a pole between 
tla in ; and a big dog walks bencatli tlie game, looking out for 
Ills share of the feast. The scene terminates with a naked 
man beating a wood, and endeavouring to drive a hare into a 
Jiet. 


ihe lowest band is full of animals — lions, wolves, chimeras — 
all with oi^en mouths, and in threatening attitudes.^ 

ibis wonderful urn was found full of burnt bones, and covered 
with a stone slab, which had crushed it into fragments, but tlianks 
to the perseverance of the Cavaliere Zannoni, it has been restored 
to its original form. 

This situla,'' says Signor E. Brfzio, ‘^is the most important 
oioiiument of national art, not only in the Museo Civico of 
bologna, but, I may say, in any otlier museum of Etruscan 
antiquities. The art is pure, primitive Etruscan, without the 
icmotest idea of Gree^ influence, but rather in certain respects 
allowing an affinity with Oriental art. I do not hesitate to repeat 
Ihat there has not yet been discovered a monument of higher 
niiportance, as regards the history, religion, and art of Etruria 
^^nm this situla.'’® There is much archaicism in the' forms and 


^ These reliefs are descriW in detail by honour of Mar^^; also by Brizio, Bull. Inst., 
Tiinorii (op. cit. pp. 11 — 13), -who takes 1872, pp. 23 — 26. 

'Gin to represent a festive px^cesslon in * Brizio, op. cit., p. 23. 
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movements of tlie liuman figures, although the animalt aio 
generally drawn with more freedom, and much truth to natnio. 
The horses are full of sinrit, and cai*iy theii* heads and tails 
Arabs. The care and delicacy displayed in the execution are 
surprising; in spite of the diininu^e size of the figures, tlio 
details are most elaborate and conscientiously expressed. Tlio 
care bestowed on the faces is especially remarkable ; the profiles 
vai^^ greatly, and betray, even at the early period to which tlio 
monument belongs, that tendency to individualism and realism, 
which is the characteristic feature of Etruscan, as distinguished 
from Hellenic art. No trace of Greek infiucnc5 being heiv 
visible, it is not easy to assign a date to the monument. Count 
Conestabile ascribes it t6 the third century of Home. But tlint 
is the date of the earliest Greek vases discovered in this cenicterv. 
and we may fairly presume that this situla preceded the importa- 
tion of such vases, or it would show some traces of Hellenic 
influence. I would rather refer it to the former half of the sixth 
century n.c. As it was found in a simple hole in tlie earth, alone, 
with no articles of pottery or bronze around it, we have nothiuji 
but the art of the monument itself to guide us in our judgment 
as to its antiquity. 

Far inferior to this wonderful situla in interest, yet worthy of 
notice, is a C3diiidrical cista of bronze, more resembling the 
elegant ciste of Palestrina, than those commonly found at La 
Certosa, having hands of incised ornaments round the rim and 
base, reliefs at the place of the handles, and Bacchic figures 
above the feet, quite Etruscan in character, and of finished art.' 
To the same artistic period belong two tall candelahm of bronze, 
each surmounted by a figure, in one case I’aris drawing his 
bow', in the other a discobolus. These are the only representa- 
tions of the human figure, be^^ond those on the sitnla, in this col- 
lection, for, strange to say, not a single idol in metal has been 
discovered in this necropolis.® 

Tliere are mirrors, but not one figured ; numerous objects and 
utensils in bronze for domestic use, besides bracelets and fibu^ 
of this metal. Of iron nails, which fastened the long-perished 
eofiinB, there is a multitude, some of very large size. 

Articles in the precious metals are rare, and not elaborate. 
They comprise two Jihula of gold, and many of silver ; seven pairs 
of earrings, and as many finger rings of gold, ten rings of silver, 
besides many of bronze, and a few of iron. * 

S' BttU. Inst. 1872, p. lie. > Bull Inst. 1872, p. 209. . 





CHAP. LXiv.] GREEK PAINTED VASES. 

The necklaces are of amber, or of variepato.l glass. 'I'lu.ro are 
pendants also of blue or green glass; with buttons of tlu- • nv • 
and some charming little bottles of variegated glass wbieb k- 
commonly called Phmmcian, but whose origin is uncertain, as 
they are found in sepuldk-es in all parts of the nn.-ient wori.l 
Of ivoiy there are some plaques with animals in relief Tln r,’ 
arc few weapons, but some an-ow-heads of flint. Specimens of 
the res rude are abundant, the only money, with one solitary 
exception of an as signaUm, discovered at La t'ertosa. 


Ghkek Pottekv. 

Besides i\e plain ware* in black, brown, or i-(m 1 day, of native 
maimlacture, this necropolis lias yielded an abundaneo of art‘ek 
painted vases— more than 800 spceiinons, it is said. ^J’hey aiv 
all of the Second or Third styles. Of the earli(‘st not a single' 
example has been found— a fact which, taken in c()ime(*tioii witli 
tlie other fact that vases with black and vases with rod fi'^uros 
are often found in the same tomb, indicates that tlio date of these 
sepulchres can hardly be earlier than the fifth century b.o. 

These Greek vases wore generally found in fragments, but tli(\v 
have b^en restored, though not with the care and skill they 
merited. Many are still very defective ; most have; been clumsily 
repaired, and have suffered much from over-cleaning. 

The subjects of these vases ai’e rarely mythological, Greek 
myths do not seem to have been appreciated by these northern 
Etruscans as by those on the other side of the Apennines. On 
the vases with black figures Bacchic subjects predominate; on 
tliose with red, scenes of ordinary life, especially representations 
of the banquet, are most frequent. The former class generally 
show a mannerism, which has caused them to be regarded as 
mere imitations of the true archaic style. The latter exhibit 
much diversity of style ; in some there is a purity and severity 
of design almost archaic ; in others, the style is more free and 
masterly ; in many it degenerates into carelessness, although 
hardly betraying the Decadence. 

Among the vases with red figures, a large krater with volute 
handles is conspicuous for its size and beauty. It represents 
Helen taking refuge from the infuriated Menelaus at. the shrine of 
Apollo — tliat god himself, with his sister, standing by the altar, 
and Pallas, instead of Aphrodite, intervening between the wrathful 
_nn/!eL __ iffivsion of a tnte suhiect. 
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Amphora, The attempted rape\f Pallas Hephaistost^a 
Ijery rare subject. » ' * i 

Amphora,, A uymph pouring out wine' for a warrior on his 
return from the coinbat. A portion of the cloth in which the vase 
was ^vl'apped still covers the hero’s fac|||||^ 

Oxyhaphon, A Maenad, with thyrsus and kantharus, dancing 
between two naked Satyrs. These figure.s are fulbof lifej grace, 
and expression, aiid admirably designed. 

Krater, Displaying a combat between a veteran and a youthful 
warrior, in which the hitter prevails; a winged goddess backs 
ea^ gombatant. A beautiful vase, of much purity of 1[lesign and 
delicacy of execution. There is a second vase wirti the same 
subject, but of very infeiior art, and probably gn . Etruscan 
imitation. 

Kelebe, A nymph playing the double-pipes to two youths, 
each holding a lyre. Admirably drawn, and full of expression. 

KeXehe, Youths reclining at a symposium; one playing the 
lyre. A ^se of pure design. 

Stamnds. Herakles killing Busiria on the altar. Many of 
these vases with red figures have been used as cia^*ary urns.® 

It cannot but excite surprise, that wliile the cuticles already 
described are, almost without exception, of purely native charac- 
ter, there should be mingled with them so large a number of 
vases of unquestionably Greek manufacture. In the Etniscan 
cemeteries beyond the Apennines this mixture does not appear 
so incongruous, for the native art, in its various stages of develop- 
ment, generally betrays some degree of Hellenic influence, which 
is more or less apparent in most of its productions, whether 
painted tombs, figured min’ors, or sculptured urns and sarcophagi. 
This influence may be explained by the very early intercourse 
Cisapennine Etruria enjoyed with Greece, either through direct 
commercial relations, or through her conquest of Campania and 
its colonies. The Etruscans of Felsina, on the other hand, seem 
to have had no intercourse with Greece before the thiid century 
of Kome, to which period the earliest painted vases found in this 
necropolis belong. The contrast, therefore, between the contem- 
porary productions of Etruscan and ^reek art, as mingled in the 
tombs of La Certosa, is far moi^ striking than a comparison would 
present of similar monuments drawn from the cemeteries of Cmte, 
Tarquinii, or Vulci. 


* Detailed notices of the figtiBed vases in 
this collection will be f oand in the catalogue 


raisonnS of E. Briiio^ BulL lBlk« 
1872. pp. 70-92; 108—115. , 
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jG-reek vases l»ve been (fiscovered on various sites lu.rth ..f 
the Apenmnes— at Manlova, at Modena, at Reggio, mul iu 
greater abundance at Adria, but this collection from La tiertosa 
surpasses them all in though it eaiinot vie iu iiuportaiice 
with any of the well-ki^i iniisenms on the other side of the 
Apennines. It is even sm-passed in interest by the rnhigi eoll. <- 
tioii of vases in the outer room. 


SCAVI AllXOALin. 

In ftii inner chamber in this same ^Museum are exhibited some 
interesting objects from the Anioaldi excaviitioii.s, a jireliminary 
word on which is necessary. * 

The Cemetery at La Cei*tosa, it Inis been said, was but a 
portion of tlie necropolis of Felsiiia, which e\ti‘ud(*d from that 
point far eastward along tlie foot of the bills, and oven beneath 
llic city itself. In September, 1871, Signor Astorre Anioaldi 
commenced excavations on his estate of S. Polo, luilf a smile from 
La (Jertosa to the east, arfd found numerous tombs similar to 
tliose at that cemetery, flanking for the most part an ancient road, 
wliieh ran east and west. In August, 187*2, tlu*se operations were 
extended to the adjoining property of Signor Tagliaviiii, still 
nearer Bologna; in September, 1873, to that of Signor Benacci; and 
in the following autumn to the contiguous land of the Marcliesc 
Dc liiica. In all this ground were disclosed numerous tombs 
generally flanking the ancient road, and all belonging to the great 
iiecropolis of Felsina. The jiroduce, however, of these several 
excavations has been kept distinct, and is conventionally spoken 
of as though it belonged to difterent cemeteries. 

In the Arnoaldi diggings, no less than 248 tombs were opened, 
tlie greater part of them of archaic character, like those of Villa- 
nova. A portion only of the articles found in them is exhibited in 
this Museum, another portion having passed into tlie possession 
of Count Gozzadini, oiid the remainder being retained by Signoi 
Arnoaldi. Against the walls of this chamber are arranged four- 
teen ^hxh-stelcef smaller than those from Lai Certosa, but of similar 
shape, and like them sculptured in relief. Some show two war- 
riors engaged in combat ; others, twft civilians conversing. On 
several is a solitary figure armed with sword or spear and circular 
shield ; such stela marking doubtless the tombs of warriors. In 
one instance a womdh in ^lose fitting cAitowrand with dishevelled 
hair, is led away by a man,^ho puts Ws aim round her neck, but the 

^0L; II, ^ ^ 
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iiiessengev of Death, recognisable by bis wings” and tunic, st^^)s 
ui) on tlie other side, and claims her as bis own. The art is rude 
in the extreme, 3’et not very archaic. The monument bears an 
Etruscan inscriiition, wdiicb in Latin lej^rs would run thus 

MI »SUTI TIIANCHVILUS TITLALUS. 

• 

Another steh' shows the final embrace of husband and wife. 
81 ie puts one hand on his slioulder, and grasps his hand witli the 
other, as if to detain liiiii, but his attitude andtlie stick over his 
shoulder, show that he is about to stai’t on the jojirney from 
which no traveller returns. Over their heads is an inscription 
whicli I failed to decii)her, Jbhougli Fabretti reads it thus : — 

VEIPI KAKMUNIS.^ 

These were tlie first Etruscan inscrii)tions discm'ered in the 
ancient cemeteries around Bologna, though several have since 
been found in tlie Scavi De liUca, and in the Giardino Pubblico. 
In this part of the Felsincau necropolis, cremation n[)pears to 
have been most in fashion, the burials being only 11 per cent, of 
tlie bmniings. The dead seem to have been burnt on the spot 
where their remains were interred. 

Very interesting is a collection of sun-dried, hand-made 
pottery of very early date, brown or red, with sim]>le decorations, 
generally geometrical, not scratched, but stamped on the clay, 
often in bands surrounding the pot. To tliese earlier designs 
were sometimes added rows of snakes, or ducks, or still later, of 
uncouth figures, which it required a stretch of imagination to 
regard as human. On one rude pot alone could you ti’ace any 
resemblance to Greek ornament, in a double chevron pattern, 
with something like the meander fret — probably accidental. Be- 
sides the pottery there are many interesting articles in bronze— 
sifttla with twisted handles, sacrificial knives, flesh-hooks of 
diminutive size, personal ornaments, hair-pins and combs, JiJ/ula 
ornamented with amber and glass beads, keys, chisels, saws, and 
other implements in bronze, besides knives, axes, and weapons in 
iron. A comparison of these articles from the scavi of Ija Certosa 
and Arnoaldi wdth those from Vjllaliova, proves their relative 
antiquity to be in an inverse *order to that in which they are 
here mentioned.* 

* Bull. Inst., 1872, p. ^178. Scavi these exeavatiors is given by tht 0®®®* 
Arnoaldi, p. 8?. Gozzadini, in his Scavi Amoaldu 
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SrAvi Hknacci. 

In the ex-convent of S. Fmncesco are deposited the fruits of 
the excavations made in the grounds of Signor (iiiiseppe Ih^nac. i 
for a sight of whicli I aiii‘4ndebted to the <*oiirtesv of tlie ^a^alieu‘ 
/aiinoiii, wlio disinterred them. In a huge room <m tlie gromnU 
floor the objects are laid out, the produce of ^adi tomb being 
kept distinct; an admirable plan, adopted by tln‘ (^ivaliere, to 
enable him to ascertain the comparative antiquity of tlie several 
articles. The tombs, he informed me. lay beneath Wo upper strata 
of interme^its, Ilonian and Gaulish, and weiv about flOO in all, of 
which 51 were distinguished by their primitive character, showing 
seven ditferewt inodes of sepulture, •fhe tombs which containiMl 
skeletons he refers to the Gallic jieriod, for they also contained 
swords of great length, like those found in the Gallic tombs at 
Magny-Lambert in Burgundy, and bronze vases like those dis- 
covered in Haute Alsace; the sepulchres of an earlier epoch were 
generally pita, either simply sunk in the earth, oiTined in ditferent 
ways with pebbles or slabs, in the latter case somewhat resemhling 
dolmens in structure, but always inclosing ])ots containing burnt 
bones, mixed with articles of bronze, generally of pei sonal adorn- 
ment, and always covered by an inverted ciip. These ossuary 
pots rested on the remains of the pyre, and were often of plain 
clay, half-baked, and rudely fashioned, but many were decorated 
with simple patterns invariably scratclied or incised, not stamped, 
like those of the other cemeteries described, proving them to 
precede in point of antiquity even the pottery found at Villa- 
nova.'* Among this early ware I noticed two vases decorated 
with a red meander painted on a whitish ground — several pots of 
dice-box shape, bearing incised ornaments, and with the bottom 
not precisely in the middle as usual, thus forming two cups^ of 
<lilferent capacities, — a cup with rings below the rim, from which 
depended chains of teira-cotta — and a singular pot, with a handle 
moulded into a bull’s head, and showing a small figure of a m^ 
on horse-back, which seems of later date than the rest of this 
pottery. The bronzes also are peculiar# Axes, purposely broken 
when placed in the tomb, fpr they wouH be bent, not fmetured, by 
Huy accidental injuiy, — ^howeAUSi, variously shaped 
monted,*— a dish resting on seven thH 1^,— an of hredaze, 

* The tombs, whose contents merit thm 
jvs of higher antiquity tiha ihost VU- 
|>inova, are aacribed by tb* Oavaliere 
^^innoni to tho Felasri : those of the same 


oeh as Villanova he refers to th< 
ilL Insl-rfJ876, p. 

* Formu^kiatemtingiflonj^^ 

in 'Mttts parts of 
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bearing a beautiful patina, adorned with studs reponssfi, and en- 
graved with designs of snakes and other simple patterns, — a vase 
shaped like a tea-pot, studded wdth knobs in repousse work. There 
were many boxes not yet emptied though opened, and in them I 
observed double pots of bronze of diffeient forms ; a bronze dish 
beautifully ornamented ; small vases of variegated glass, aijd one 
oinachor of the ssfme, of extraordinary size; cinerary cjstc both of 
bronze and terra-cotta; and bronze so-called tintinnahulaj similar 
to those discovered at Villanova, which tlie Cavaliere takes to 
have been personal ornaments. ^ 


ScAVi De Luca. , 

In the Palazzo Peiitivoglio are preserved the sepulchral relics 
excavated by the Mnrehese ])e Luca, in his property adjoining that 
of Bcnacci, which I also inspected under the courteous guidance 
of the (^avaliere Zannoni. In this poi-tion of the necropolis 195 
of the sepulchres opened were of the early epoch of Villanova, 110 
were of more recent date, with funiiture more neaidy resembling 
that of La Certosa. The most jn’orninent articles are stone 
stcUc of slab-form with reliefs, several bearing Etruscan inscrip- 
tions, but all more or less broken. One of them bears a singular 
subject, A man with helmet, cuirass, and shield, but no weapon, 
stands opposite a Typhon with serpent-tails instead of legs, who 
appears from his attitude to be making fun of the man. Another 
represents a draped figure, pedum in hand, as travellers are repre- 
sented on Greek vases, but with open hand raised to' his nose, as 
tliough he were, what is vulgarly called, “taking a sight.” Here 
is much pottery of browm clay, all with stamped decorations; 
besides Greek vases in the Third style, some beautiful, but all in 
fragments. Many bronze fihuhcy some of rare and graceful forms, 
four ornamented with variegated glass. A tray of bronze witji a 
concavity in the centre, and a small cup studded with bosses 
attached to the tray at each end. A cup of the same metal very 
delicately embossed, A fe^v miiTors without designs; one of 
lead. A female figure of lead, crowning a bronze candelabrwn* 
Several iintinnnhala, one only 4 inches long, perforated with 
9 sq\iare holes; some with one hole only; others with none, being 

Italy, inclading Arezzo in Etruria, aa well Bol«gna, 1876. 

aa in tranaalpine landa, see the work of For the oxca^tions on this site;, 

the Courit Qozzadinv already referred to, notices by Zannoni, Bull. Inet., 1878, 
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i<a that case covered with incised decorations, /aninaii \Ndl not 
admit them to be other tlmii personal oriianients, piobahly \Novn 
oil the bosom* Croz/adiiii iiiainta ins that they arc musical instni- 
iiieiits like gongs, which view is borne cmt by the fact tliat when 
discovered they are invariably nceompauied by small mallets of 
bron/e. He lias even cast new ones out of the old iin tal in 
proof of his view. 1 observed also a beautiful, armlet of ivory ; 
sundry ivory plaques; dice, both cubes and parallelopipeds, hk»* 
bricks, but always accompanied with little iiebbles, probably 
serving for counters ; and an abundance of Plnenician ^biss of 
brilliant cblours. 


ScAvi AiisKN'.vm:. 


In June, 1874, five tombs were found within tlio precincts of tin* 
Military Arsenal, outside the Porta 8. Mamolo, on the s(»uth (»f 
the city, but one only of tliem was intaict. It was indicated by a 
rude slab, tea fi‘et below the surface, which covered a large 


doUam or jar, iiiclosiiig an ossuary pot, whose contents marked 
this as the sepulchre of n lady. Isolated fragments of i)ottevy 
around this jar, of similar character to that of Vilbiiiova, sliowed 
that the ancients were in the habit of breaking tlie pottery which 
formed the furniture of the tomb, and of not interring all the 


pieces. Certain fragments also proved tliat in very early times, 
potters inlaid the clay, when soft, with another material of a 
difi'ereiit colour, so as to form indelible designs, just as in the 
celebrated Henri Deux ware. A tmtinnahidamf not ot solid 
bronze, as usual, but formed of two thin plates of,tliat metal 
soldered together at the edges, and leaving a vacant space 
between them, so that it could no longer serve as a gong, was 
probably a mere sepulchral imitation of the musical instrument; 
such sliains being not uufrequently’ found in ancient tom s. 

Mixed with the charred bones of Uiis lady, were lier ornaments- 
two amber necklaces, each of twenty-five beads, m one c^e 
globular, in tlie other cut into the form ol i <^ 9 ^ 
or celts, the amber being perfectly transparent, and of a deep red 


® In niy excavations in tbe Greek cema** 
teries of the Cyrcnaica, I have often found 
bracelets, fibuln, and other articles of 
jewellery, never of gold or silver, but 
always mere imitatioii| in load ; toge^er 
with necklaces of beads or plaquei^ of terra- 
cotta gilt The Greeks were more chary 


of devoting their treasures to the dead than 
tht earljt people of Italy, and wbm content 
to bnry shoddy ornaments with wem, pad 
to deposit one or two painted vaiiw in a 
tmnh, where the Btruscans would have 
interred at least a down. 
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line, like that found in these, northern subnpennine regions. Jl 
golden Jihula with figures of animals drawn on it in granulated 
Etruscan work, of the most elaborate description, and as perfect 
as if fresh from the goldsmith’s hands. Other fihnhe of bronze, 
adorned with amber, bone, or a vitreous paste, blue or yellow, 
resembling certain JihnlcG found at Villanova. Another ornament 
composed of two* narrow strips of wrought gold, decorated at 
eacJi end with heads of Eg}'ptian type, stamped, and united by 
golden cords, on wliicli were strung two large silver rings, bound 
spirally around with gold thread, (rozzadini takes these orna- 
ments for earrings. It is difficult to explain how this ^icrfection 
of jeweller’s work can be coeval with the veiy primitive pottery 
and bronzes with which it* was found.^ The easiest solution 
appears to me to suppose these gold ornaments to have been 
imported fi’om the other side of the Apennines, where we are 
justified in regarding the Etruscans contemporary with tliose of 
Villanova, to have already attained a much higher degi’ee of 
culture. • 


Sc AVI MA].VASrA-ToilTOUE I JJ. 

In 1857 the Count Ercole Malvasia, digging in the ground 
attached to his palace in the Via ^Mnggiore, near the Leaning 
Tower degli Asinelli, to lay the foundations of now buildings, 
<!ame upon some fragments of early pottery like that of Villanova. 
He consulted Count Gozzadini, who strongly urged him to 
continue his researches, and induced him to intrust the exca- 
vations to kis care. At the depth of about two metres were found 
vestiges of the Homan Via .Emilia, which Jiad been asceilained 
by previous discoveries to run through the heart of Hononia. A 
metre below this the Count came on an ancient sepulchre, and at 
that depth to that of five metres he found seven others, three pf 
which w'ere intact. The most important of these was covered 
with a large rude slab of sandstone, under which lay an ossuary 
pot of black clay, similai* to those common at Villanova, which 
rested on the ashes of the pyre, and was surrounded by many 
small pots of red or black clay, of various shapes, mostly turned 


7 Gozssadini, Sepolcri scavati nelV Ar- Phoenicia is in fasbiop just now with anti- 

nenale Militare di Dolojjna, 1875. Signor quarica. Gorzadini refers the contents of 

Brizio regards the pottery as Umbrian, and these toml>s to the |lnrd centuiy of Bomo, 

the jewellery as Phoenician, though of the or about 500 b. o. Mors de Chieval ItaliqUO* 

latter we liave no satisfactory i»roo^ But pp. .‘iO, 39. ^ 
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.,«l smoothed by tlie lathe. Ou the burnt bnues lav tho blade of 
an iron knite and two bronze and near the' o^snarv were 
Mune bones of a horse, probably a favourite steed sacriti'eed to 
the nuines of his master. Anotlier to.nb contained ninnenms 
bones of the ox, hog, fjoat, horse, and fowl, some charred bv lire. 
Among numerous articles in bronze was found one larne solitary 
mass oT rusted iron. I’lie objects in mnbm* and coloured 
close^ resembled those discovered at VillaiioVa; indeed'^tlie 
identity between the most cliaraetoristic articles e\. avated on 
ilie two sites, convinced the (^ount (io//adini tliat tliev were 
coiitenipoifti y, and belonged to one and the same peojile. 

Among these tombs was found a sculptured slab, probably a. 
bearing^ in flat relief, the figures of two animals, siippiistal 
to represent calves, standing erect each with bis fore- 

leg resting on the stalk of a plant, in much the same position as 
the lions over the gate of Myceine are represented, one on tMich 
side of a column ; although in point of artistic excellence, these 
calves maintain a very respectful distance behind the c(*Iebratcd 


lions.” 

Similar objects to those found under the Casa Malvnsia, were 
brought to light in the Tiazzale di S. Domenico in 1808. In 
1873 some sepulchres were opened beneath the Casa Graiidi in 
tlic Via del Pradello, also within tlic walls, which Count Gozzadini 
pronounced to be indubitably Etruscan from the gold objects and 
a figured mirror found within them, but which Cavalierc /annoni 
maintained not to be seindchres at all, but the huts of the early 
inhabitants. There were twenty-nine of these hovels or tombs, 
some circular, others oblong, iiaved with pebbles, in a stratum 
from to 2J- feet in depth, mixed with pottery and bronzes of 
tlie same primitive description as those found at \ illanova, no 
implements of stone, but a multitude of bones of animals split 
longitudinally, as if to extract the marrow. The jewellery dis- 
covered ill them seems to upset the hut-theory ; for the people 
who would deposit such articles in their tombs, lor the use of the 
deceased in another state of existence, would hardly leave tliem in 
theii* habitations. Being now reclosed, there is no ojiportunity 
of verifying their character ; supposing them to have been huts, 
they must liavd been the dwelUngs of a very primitive race, prior 
to the Etiniscans, for the description given of them by /annoni 

» For an illaBtnti<)p, see Gtea^i, * Pratello, Bologna, 

Alcuni Sopolcri della Necropoli Felainea, lo73. 
p. 20 ; or Scavi Arnoaldi, p. 12. 
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indicates a semi-savage tribe, in a very low state of cultnjv. 
Professor Brizio, who regards all the ancient cemeteries around 
Bologna, mih the exception of those at La Certosa and Marza- 
botto, as Umbrian, takes these hovels, if such they were, for 
the vestiges of the Umbrian town which he supposes to have 
preceded Pelsina on this site. To this view I can raise ]i(» 
objection, not having had sufficient experience of the pojfltion of 
Umbrian cities to hazard an opinion. But having visited and 
examined every site recognized ns Etruscan, with one excep- 
tion, on the other side of the Apennines, I feel authorized to 
pronounce the site of Bologna as utterly un-Etruscftn. iVIore- 
over, it is impossible to believe that such hovels belonged to tlie 
people wdio produced the beautiful bronze sitida in J;he Museum, 
or who laid so much aesthetic taste as to decorate their sepidchres 
with choice specimens of Greek ceramic art. In any case, 
supposing them to have been habitations, which is disputed by 
Gozzadini and others wdio saw them, they are not proved to 
have belonged to Eelsina, the metropolis of noilhern Etruria, 
and cannot be accepted as evidence as to the site of that 
celebrated city.^ 

An interesting deposit of bronzes was brought to light in tlie 
spring of 1877 in the heart of Bologna. In digging a trench near 
the Piazza di S. Francesco, the labourers came, at the depth of 
six feet, on a large dolivm or jar, lying beneath the remains of a 
Boman pavement of ojms gjneatum. The jar was low and flat, 
with a veiy wide mouth, and was found to contain a multitude of 
articles in bronze, as many as 14,000 in all, packed in tlie jar in 
the closest manner possible, with a manifest regard to the econo- 
mization of space. A few of the articles appeared uninjm’ed, but 
the greater part were more or less broken, and there can be no 
doubt that these objects had been collected in order to be melted 
down and re-cast ; such ancient foundiy-deposits having been dis- 
covered in many countries of Europe, and notably in France, 
where 61, and in Switzerland, where 6 similar deposits have 
been brought to light, all of very high antiquity.^ But this one 
deposit of Bologna surpassed, in the abundance and variety of tlie 
objects it contained, all those of France and Switzerland put t 0 ‘* 
gether. Of axes alone, of which there were four distinct types, 

* If they were really dwellings, they time of their occupation of oortben ' 
might with njoro reason be assigned to the * Sec De Mortillet, JPondorie d® 
Gauls, for they well accord with the de- Lamaud;” tihantn, “1'A|Jb dttlhoni® W 
scriptioD given by Polybius (II. c. 17) of France," cited by Gomdini*^ , >• 

tlte rude mode of life of that people at the 
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thip deposit contained 1359, while in th(‘ 1)7 otli-r fouiulius 
referred to, they nmnhered only 177. So with xW (J7 

transalpine deposits produced hut 7 ; wliile this of HoIomuh 
yielded no fewer than 2,397. All of tlies* , save 12, were without 
their pin, and it seems that they niiist lia\(‘ been sent to the 
foundry for repair; for some of tho others had already hi'on 
luendefl, and the pin fastened by little rivets, 'llu* otlwa- articles 
consisted of lance-heads, sickles, chisels, j’ouoi's, saws, tiles, cres- 
ceiit-shaped razors, bracelets, buttons, hooks, hors(‘-hits, {thnlrnt^ 
handles to pots, and a variety of other implements, toj^ether with 
one rude attempt at the human figure; the weight of tin* whole 
reaching 1500 kilograms, or about 29.^ cwt. Many of the liatclu‘ts 
bore marks pf varions kinds, and among them tin* mmstiLi, or 
looted cross, so often inscribed on the terra-cotta whorls found at 
Hissarlik by Dr. Schliemanii. One fact is w’orthy of r(‘mavk, that 
the fractures of these bronze articles, with very few exceptions, 
appear to have been accidental, nt)t intentional, as is the case 
with the similar deposits in other parts of Europe*. The commou 
practice of breaking the artkdes to facilitate the fusion of the 
metal, sufficiently accounts for the fact. The intentional fracture 
t)f the bronzes and other fiuniture of the toinhs, is a different 
matter, and can only be explained as a funeral rite. 

The Count Gozzadiiii, to whom I am indebted for my infonmi- 
tion on tliis subject, ascribes Uiese reUcs to the period of tr.m«v 
tion between the age of bronze and tliat of iron, or even to the 
corameiiceineut of the latter, Uiat is, about the tenth or elev-enth 
centoy n.cr which will be nearly coeval with the necropolis ot 
Yillanova.® 


MAKZABorro. 

I can hai-dly toat of tlie Eti-uscan 
without some mention of tliose discovered “‘/^XT’enuines 
valley of the Reno, the first site on to side of ® J , 
where such relics were biwight to hg i . (,f gueii 

mor, Uum th™ P">. 

^ ,, 

in 1831, but it was not till 18b2, when uie wo 

Villanova had excited 8®®^^ “J^^^tTcavafere pUpeo Alia, 
luatic excavations were set on foot oy i 

1 .tini.— read to the Institate of France, on 

“ Note 8UP une ChwdieSte do Pondenr ou 
FonUerie h B<dogna, par le Comte J. * » 
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tlie proprietor of tlie land. For eight years these I’esearc^es 
were carried on under the direction of the Count (Tozzadiiii, 
who published an account of his hiht)urs in two large (puuto 
volumes with 37 plates.^ The fruits of these excavations are 
stored on the spot, in the villa of the C'ount Aria, son of the 
Cavaliere, but in consequence of some legal question still pend- 
ing, they are sealed up, and inaccessible to strangers. Such, ut 
least, is the answer I have received on three recent visits to 
J3ologna, to niy frequent inquiries on this subject. 

The ancient site, however, is easy of access, as it lies on the rail- 
road from Bologna to Florence, 27 chilonitoes, or aboSt 17 miles, 
from the former city. It occupies an elevated plateau on tlie 
left hank of the stream, jfist above the station ofcjMarzabotto. 
But before reachJhjjHliis, at the iirevions station of II Sasso, a 
lofty clili* overhangs the road, pierced with caves which appear to 
have been Etruscan tombs, and sepulchres undoubtedly of that 
character have he(‘n opened in this neighbourhood by Signor 
(\mielli; suggesting the probable existence of a series of towns 
or villages in the lower part of this beautiful valley, from a very 
early period. 

The ancient site above ^Marzabotto occupies a i>lateau called 
Misano, liaviiig a gentle slope towards the stream, and measuring 
some 700 mbtres in length b}' 310 in breadth. It is intersected 
V numerous low walls constructed of pebbles without mortar, 
from 10 to 24 inches thick, and in general of very shallow 
deptli, though in parts sinking as low as 5 feet ; hut the top of 
these walla lies at tlie uniform level of ten inches beneath the 
suiiace. These walls form a vast net-work of cells of different 
dimensions, varying from G to 25 feet in length by 5 to 20 feet 
in width, many of them retaining fragments of a flooring of 
pebbles, which in some ^daces has been broken through, a fact 
suggestive of explorations in past ages. Two broad streets, 
about 15 yards wide, appear to have crossed tlie plateau from 
east to west, and from mirth to south ; and mingled with the 
cells were narrow an<l shallow trenches, pebble-paved, lined with 
tiles, and stopped-up at intervals, which are thought to have been 
water-courses. 

* “Un’ antica Necropoli a Marzabotto a pamphlet, **RenseignementK vox uwi 
nel boloj'ncse, ralazione del Conte C-. Gozza- ancienne Ndci'opole & Manabotto^ 1871| 
dini, Bologna, 1865," and ** ITlteiiori to which "1 am |bielly indebted lor 
Scopertc nel r antica Necropoli a Marzabotto. description of this site. 

Bologna, 1S7U.” He subscrjnently published 
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the cells was found a vast quantity of coaiso pott.iy in 
fragments, with a few pieces of tine and even nf paintiMl ^;al•e 
together witli many portions of flat tiles, of the tombs mv 
supposed to have been constnicicd, for some e<»flins tbnmal of 
such tiles, which were found iiitaot, conhiined burnt ashes ami 
many small sepiilcln-al vases. In the cells were also discovered 
liandles of pots, small idols, and other articles in In-onze, log»‘tliCr 
>\itli many specimens of the (Ch nide of various forms ami wt^ights, 
and invariably in each cell one large iini <d‘ terra-cotta, often broken, 
whiclihad probably contained the remains of ilni deceased gatliei-ed 
from the p^re, although two sueli urns were ibnml tilled with 
pebbles. Ashes and charred bones were scatleivd on i>very 
liand ; the soil was black and viscid, aS if with the decomposition 
of abundant animal matter, and numerous hwnuii slodetons ^\(‘re 
brought to light, some ivitli their weapons lying by their side, 
Certain well-tombs, which Avere opened here and there' among 
the (Jells, also contained the skeletons of men mixed )vitli the 
l)ones of domestic animals in large qmmtities. 

The (luestioii here arises, what were these ct'lls— tombs or 
houses — the abodes of the living or of the dead? If sepulchres, 
they have no conntei’part in any known cemetery on tlm other 
side of the Apennines, the nearest resemblance to tbem being 
seen in the Mancini tombs at Orvieto, Avhere the last rcsting- 
jdaces of the dead ai’e grouped and aiTanged iu streets and blocks, 
precisely like tlie habitations of the living. On the one hand it 
may be urged that the cells are generally too small even for huts, 
tliat there is no visible means of communication between them, 
that the walla are too shallow and too Aveak to support a super- 
structure, that the pottery and other articles found Avitliiii them 
are identical AAuth those discovered in undoubted sepulelires, the 
well-tombs mixed with them for instance, and that the human 
skeletons and burnt bones iJt'ove their original purpose to have 
been that of interment. It may be said, on the other hand, in 
support of the habitation-theory, that the dwellings of many 
Hindoos at the present day are not more spacious than these 
cells ; “ that the walls which inclose tliem may have been mere 
partitions betAwen* the several huts or houses ; that the abuiid- 
>mce of animal bones, and the comparative paucity of human 
remains, are suggestive rather of huts than of sepulchres; that the 
urticles found within the cells were not purely funereal, but must 

t 

■ * Burton, Etruscan Bologna, p. 180, 
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have sen'^ed the iiihabitahts of tlie ancient town on this sit^ foi- 
ornamental, domestic, or warlike puiposes, and that no inference 
favourable to the tomb-theory can therefore be drawn from then* 
discovery in sepulchres; that the broad avenues paved with slabs 
a metre squaie can only have .been streets, and the smaller 
channels water-courses to supply the houses, or drains to cany 
off the sewcragje ; and lastly, that the pebble-i^avemeiits show a 
remarkable afiinity to tlie foundations of the ierramare, or pre- 
historic palustric villages of Circumpadane Italy. The Counts 
Gozzadini and Conestabile, two of the highest authorities in 
Etruscan matters, maintain the sepulchral character oY these cells, 
and look on the plateau of Misaiio as the necropolis of the ancient 
and nameless ti^^vn. Thfe Cavaliere Zannoni, followed by the 
Abbate Chierici hy Captain Ikirton, regard the cells as the 
dwellings of the 4arly inhabitants, and the site as tliat of the 
ancient town. Not having had the advantage of personal exami- 
nation, I cannot otfer an opinion which would have any value, 
and therefore leave the dispute as I find it. 

On an upper plateau called Misanello there are more of the 
well-tombs already alluded to. They are of various sizes, from 
7 to 83 feet in depth, but instead of being cylindrical they swell 
out below, the greatest diameter heiiig near the bottom, wdiich is 
sometimes rounded, and then the form is that of a mocking-bird’s 
pendent nest; sometimes pointed, when the shape resembles that 
of an ordinary amphora. They are lined with small pebbles 
without mortar, save at the bottom, which is simply sunk in the 
grey marl. They were found to contain human skeletons, some- 
times as many as three, a large urn, vases of bronze and of tewa- 
cotta, sometimes iiainted, with sundry other objects, notably in 
one instance a tablet of earthenware bearing an Etruscan inscrip- 
tion.® In them were also found the bones of animals in abund- 
ance — of the ox, sheep, goat, pig, deer, fowl, dog, cat, rat, horse, 


^ SeiJiilchres approachable by wells, with 
small niches in their sides for the hands 
and feet, have been fotmd on vai’ious sites 
ill Etniria Proper, as at Ferento (Vol. I p. 
162), at AJsium (Vol. I. p. 223), atOhiusi, 
(Vol. 11. p. 335) ; bnt the well or shaft is 
not the sepulchre itself, only the means of 
access to it. In the so-called well- 
tombs” of Po^no Renzo near the latter 
site, and at Sarteaiio, the wells are mere 
pits, sunk to the depth of a mdtre, and 


resemble tlie oi-dinaiy burial-places of Villa- 
nova and La Certosa. There is nothing, 
so fur as 1 am aware, in Etruria Proi«r, 
resembling in form these puiU funiraires 
of Marzabotto. Burton, however (p. 118), 
cites me to the contrary, but the sepulohwi 
pits I have described as existing at Civita 
Castellana (I. p. 92), are conical or beU- 
shaped, like many of the Cbwek tombt ifc 
Syracuse and QKgenti hollowed in the rock. 
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assfandbear-a discovery which has induced some to .,ucstio„ 
the sepiUchral chanicter of these stmetm-es. thou-d, vitl 
reason, it ajipears to me. for the remains of the cdi?,le anima 
are accounted for by the fmieml feasts l.dd annually at the 
mouth of the tonj and the other domestic animals wore 
lirobably slaughtered to accompany their masters to the other 
world, accoi’ding to the well-known funeral <-ustom of tin* 
aiirieiits. 

The most remarkable and the riohest tombs wore on tliis 
plnteau of Misancllo. Thirty of these, wliich were nuMv mounds 
of pebbles, contained entire skeletons, tooetlier witli senrihs 
en^ri-aved with oriental or Greek myths. Others eonslrueted of 
large slabs of tufo, ammged so as toTfonn a, sort of chest, with 
pointed lid, closely resembling dolmnis, also Obntaiued skeletons, 
which, like those at La Certosa, were often decorati'd witli orna- 
ments. One Imndred and seventy of these chest-tombs, o]>eued 
near an artificial pond, contained the remains of tla* pyre, to- 
gether with articles of various descriptions, hut paiticiilarly 
painted vases ; also other vases of bronze, alabastoj*, and glass, 
mirrors and idols in bronze, and gold ornaments, Xotwitlistand- 
iiig the presence of this sq)ulchral furniture, all tliese tombs liad 
l)ecn ransacked of old, save one small one, which liad escaped 
the riflers, and contained no fewer than tifty-soven o])jects in 
gold. On tlie top of these tombs were found (*ither small 
columns, or spheroidal masses of stone ; stchc or semata to mark 
the site of the graves. 

One monument at Misanello is remarkable. It is a mass of 


tufo masonry, nearly 4 feet in height, and about 83 feet square, 
carved with mouldings in the severe Tuscan style, like the base- 
ments of tumuli at Ctere, Tarquinii, and Vulci, with the difference 
of being square instead of circular. Count Gozzadiiii sees in 
this relic the substruction of a grand sepulchre with a flight of five 
stejis leading to tlie platform, for the annual celebration of the 
siliceniia. Cavaliere Zannoni, on tlie contrary, takes it for the 
basement of a temple, a view confirmed by the discovery on the 
spot of fragments of columns, and of a multitude of tiles and 
tuiteJixcBy many of the latter decorated with palmetto leaves, and 
a few with human faces, all in relief and coloured, ihe tiles 
retained traces of polychrome decoration on the portions only 
that were left exposed. 

As to the sepiillihral furniture on this site, I can say nothing 
hei'ond what' I learn from Count Gozzadini’s description. He 
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mentions one slab-s^^Za, like those from IjR Certosn, bearingttlie 
relief of a female figure of nrclmic art, making a libation before 
putting the cup to her lips. But there are fifteen cippi of tufo, 
with arcliitecttiral mouldings resembling those at Norchia nnd 
Vulci. Fragments of painted vases, chiefl.y kijUke^y keleb(e, skyphl 
with both black and red figures, are abundant. There is^ a large 
two-handled bowl, whose body is formed of two heads, moulded 
an(l coloured to the life, probably representing Dionysos and 
Cora. This Hellenic pottery marks the chest or coffer-li^ve 
tombs, in which it was cliiefiy found, as contemporary with those 
of La Certosa. One fragment bears a Oreek legend recording the 
name of the potter. On the foot of a black vase is inscribed the 
word “ AKius,” in Etruscan characters; and on a broken tablet of 
terra-cotta, found in a well-tomb, was the inipeifcct inscrip- 
tion “ . . . MRUS,” supposed to have been “ Umrus,” or ‘‘ Nrus,'' 
a family name. These, with tlie epigraph ** aurssa ” on a fbula^ 
are the only ancient inscriptions discovered in this necropolis. 

Other objects in terra-cotta of more primitive character are 
whorls, cylinders, and perforated disks, like those found at 
Villanova, and in other early transapennine cemeteries. But 
the gi’eater part of the sepulchral furniture here discovered marks 
a much later period. The bronzes are abundant, and comprise 
two ribbed clste, like those found at La Certosa —vases of Etruscan 
forms, some adorned with reliefs, others with incised designs— 
mirrors with foliated adornments — a hundred little figures of 
idols, from tombs of all descriptions — two of large size of female 
divinities, probably Persephone or Elpis — one of later date, of a 
negro boy naked, bearing a pot on his shoulder — a group of Mars 
and Venus, six inches high ; he armed with helmet, cuirass, and 
spear; she draped in a talaric chitoji^ and himation, offering him a 
phliila. ** 111 this group,” says Count Gozzadini, “ Etruscan art 
shows the progress it had made in imitating the perfection of 
Hellenic art,” ^ There is also a votive leg in liigh relief, of such 
beauty, that it might be taken for the production of a Greek 
chisei; a buH’s head, finely modelled, and some thousands of 
shapeless pieces of bronze, the cuiTent money of early times, with 
one solitary specimen of the cbb Bignatum, a mass of rectangular 
form. 

There are, moreover, bracelets of bronze, as well as of iron and 

^ Tliis groui|, reproduced in bronse and of a conspionons ob|00t to traT^UiCf 
a lai|;e size, is set up in the grounds of tiie by the railroad beneatlk t 

Aria Villa, at Marzabotto, where It forms 
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Miner, lonce-lieads and other weapons of both Immn- and in,,, • 
the (Utioles m iron seen.ing more abundant than tl.ose .,f tl,.'. 
finer metal. Ihere are objects in alabaster, bone, and glass, and 
jewelle^ ol gold in no small quantity, among them two neeklai es 
which display all the elegance, richness, and inimitable workman- 
ship of, Etruscan jewellery ; almost all from the coffer-like tombs 
already mentioned. ^ 

Besides the aforesaid articles, as many as twcjity-f.nir skulls 
were exhumed on tins spot, which have been pronounced hv 
anthropol()^ists to be of the ITmhrinn type. Yet the inoimmciital 
evidence niniished by the artificial and artistic remains is so 
strongly in favour of an Etmscan origin, that wc may confi- 
deiitly pronounce this nameless Wn to have bc(‘u Ktniscan. 
As the Greek vases found in its sepulchres belong to the tliird 
and the fourth centuries of Rome, with wliich epoch the better 
bronzes are in full accordance, we may safely refer tlio anti(|iuti(*s 
found at Marzabotto to the latest days of Etruscan independence 
north of the Apennines, Avhieh came to an end on the invasion of 
the Boian Gauls, at the beginning of the fourth century n.c.*' 


In reviewing the recent discoveries at Bologna, we cannot fail 
to arrive at the conclusion that the contemporary civilization of 
Felsiiia was very inferior to that of Etmria Proper, (’ertnin 
facts are prominent. That the highest development of tlmt civili- 
zation was attained during the third and fourth centuries of 
Rome is proved by the Greek painted vases of that period, found 
ill multitudes in certain of the cemeteries, and the synchi'onous 
improvement visible to some extent in the local art. No Greek 
vases of the earlier, or Asiatic, style Imve been yet disiiitencd ; 
none, so fai’ as I have seen, of the Decadence ; so that the vases 
found in these tombs indicate the period between 550 and 400 
B.C.; the latter date nearly coinciding with the conquest of 
Etniscan Felsina by the Boian Gauls. They show also the date 
of the commercial jntei'course of these nprthern Etruscans with 
Greece, which may have been through tlxe Embrian ports of 
Ravenna and Ariminium, or even through Spina and Atria, or it 
may have beeip, and more probably was, indirect through Etniiia. 


^ The date of the invaiioii of the Boian 
faille ie fixed by thar deBtraoUon of Mel- 
an impoxtant dluoiili of the Fo. 
'^hicli took idaee hi^the year 858 <896 ao.) 
on the Texy day that CemfllQi eaptnied 


Veil. Ooni.Nepoeap.P!in.ni.21. Livy 
algo Tepteeente the invasion of NorUiom 
Italy by the Boian Oanla iu eeriier than 
that of the Senones; who btaieged OloHum 
and deetroyed Borne. V. 36. 
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The incongi’uity, nlready noticed, as existing between these b^u- 
tiful works of Hellenic art and the rude potteiy and bronzes 
found with them, an incongruity but faintly marked on the other 
side of the Ai)enniiies, proves that at the period in question, the 
Felsineans were far behind their brethren in Etruria Proper, witli 
whom they appear to have had little intercourse prior to tlie third 
century of Rome- Contcmporaiy with the painted vases were 
the sldh-stcUe, the most characteristic works of Etruscan trans- 
apennine aiii, and the bronze ciste a cordoni. But nothing has 
yet been discovered like the archaic relief-bearing cq^pi of Chiuli 
and Perugia; like the hucehero ware with its quaiift oriental 
figures in relief; nothing like the primitive seated statue-urns 
of fetid limestone, like the ‘painted male statue of the Casucciiii 
collection, or the enthroned Proseipines, or the grotesque canopi 
of Chiusi and its neighbourhood; nothing like the bronze and 
marble portraits from the Isis tomb at Vulci. All these belong 
to an earlier ijeriod of Etruscan art, which at Felsina is repre- 
sented by coarse hand-made potteiy with geometrical decorations, 
or rude attempts at animal life scratched or stamped on the 
unghized clay. The only specimen of the plastic arts of Felsina 
which can compote with the best toreutic works of Cisapenniiie 
Etniria is the situh in the JMuseo Civico; but as this stands 
alone among a multitude of ruder bronzes, we might regard it as 
an importation, if it had not the choice bronzes of Marzabotto 
to keep it company. Yet the earliest works of ceramic and 
toreutic art, as well as the mode of their sepulture, revealed by 
the Benacci and Villanova diggings, show so close an affinity, 
amounting even to identity, with those of the most primitive 
cemeteries of Etruria, at Chiusi and Sarteano for example, that 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that they belonged to one and 
the same ijeople. “Who were that people?” is the question. 
Were they the Etruscans, or some race that preceded them? 
Professor Brizio takes them to have been Umbrians, and regards 
Felsina as originally an Umbrian city, occupjdng the site of 
Bolog)ia, and all the cemeteries around it, with the exception of 
those of La Certosa and Marzabotto which he admits to be 
Etruscan, as the burial-places of that primitive Italian people 
before their conquest by the Etruscans.® He thinks that the 
several cemeteries prove that at the earliest period these 

^ For Ilia vi^s on tills subject I am is- Peracverwnm of IHilan, o{ SMstWvA 
ilebM to bis papers on “ Gtli Vmbii neth 1st) 4th, and 7tlidli^pril| '1877<f 
regione Circunipadana," publtsbeil in the 
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Uknbrians buvied. their dp^^l i„L+ 
g,«dunlly extended their interments “hleif 
less p^itive ch.r..ter .s they recei. t t 
time of then* conquest bv llie ‘ ’ 

,v,.ehed 11, e l.n.J to whW^il;*';!™’,* 

< 'ertos,, nro no,,- ,tt«ehed. Aecoriling p, his vic.r'a K,” 
cu their conquest, finding the ground unsuiled y*>’fi 
or coves, .dopted Ure ...e U 

n -1 'fx ■‘le lounds las argument niamiv 

on the Identity in character of the pottery mid bi^imes fi ,md n 
lie earlmst cemeteries of Bologna, wi^i those of the similar ^1- 
tombs of Pogjrui Benxo and Sarteano, with the primitive pottery of 

0 her sites m Btruria, and also of tlie Alban Mount - id on its 
utter dissimilarity to that universally recognized as hitrusean 
especially tliat designated biuxhero; the difference being not one 

01 period merely, nor even of stage of culture, but of essential 
style, marking a distinct people. He observes truly that the 
several styles of art of tlie same race at difl'erent periods are 
bound to one another like the links of a chain ; and he maintains 
that it IS impossible for a people, after having wrouglit out a style 
of pottery which had axiquired among them a sacred and ritual 
character, to abandon it of a sudden, and adopt another style of 
a totally different character. “ A people may -modify, develope, 
perfect, but can never utterly cast aside its own arts and iu- 
<lustry, because in.guch a case it would deny its own individuality. 
When we find, therefore, between two styles of art so many and 
such strongly pronounced discrepancies, that it becomes impos- 
sible to perceive the most remote analogy between them, it is not 
enough to attribute suoli diversities to a difference of age, or stage 
ol culture; we can only ascribe them to distinct races.” The 
people then whose sepulchral remains show them to have preceded 
the Etruscans on. both gides of the Apennines, he takes to have 
been the Umhriaas, who, history tells us, were conquered by 
the Pelasgi, who in their turn were driven out by the, Etruscans. 


‘ He refers to - tlie pots of tie same 
‘lescription preserved ia ^ ‘eregwiffB 
Museum {lU tupra, 488), Trhi(*, Iww- 
ever, bear no indication of tbe site 

on which each was found, hut eeid'te 
we come from Um oxcavstitallii 
Cervetn, Tulci, ' Ojto,,. 
t'veen 1828 and ahW. 

•rnndarwbts in.«ie 

VOL. II. 


niiibh the hut-uims of th« Alb^n Mottiit. 
fie etates &lflo that he haa seen similar 
potteiy aiCbrneto, jn the possession of 
the Oanimigo Marzi, whibh was found in a 
weH^omh dn thflft ancient 
ee% ware of the same ^ ^ 

Btarosean lieeew at Florei^^ aee p« 7$ 
of thie voittmes 

N 
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This view of the early ceine^ries of Bologna appears to invcJve 
that of the comparatively rec^t conquest by the Etruscans of this 
transapennine region, for as thede cemeteries have yielded noiu- 
of thfe early works of that people, not a fragment of relieved 
hitcchero, nor a single Greek yase which can be assigned with cer- 
tainty to* the former half of the -sixth century b.c., the Etruscan 
invasion cannot'be dated earlier than the third century of Rome. 
If Felsina had received an Etruscan colony at a more remote period, 
it is difficult to account for the cessation of intercourse with the 
mother-country U2> to the date specified,' an intercoursg which the 
identity in the modes of burial and in the sepulchral furniture 
of tjie primitive inhabitants on both sides of the Apennines, 
proves to have existed in a previous age. Had th*at intercourse 
been maintained, Felsina would have kept better pace witli 
Etruria in culture; she w’ould have received the early as well 
as the later works of art of her mother- land, and would have 
been supplied with Gi’eek vases of the First or Asiatic period, as 
well as have betrayed the influence of Hellenic archaic art on her 
o\vn productions at an earlier period than the third century of 
Rome, 

We have given one view of this question. Count Giancarlo 
Conestabile, wliile acknowledging that the civilization revealed 
in the monuments of ViUanova and the other early cemeteries 
of Bologna is inferior to that of Etruria Ih’opcr in the height 
of her domination, and though he perceives analogies in the 
aiHdstic productions of both lauds, yet inclines to a Pelasgic 
origin for these early monuments, and prefers to designate them 
by the generic and stxfer term of “ancient Italic.” Count 
Gozzadini, who contends for their Etruscan character, admits 
the inferiority of this transapennine civilization, but accounts 
for it by the comparatively late period at which the Felsinians 
were first subjected to the influence of Hellenic ai't. Their 
early sepulchral monuments exhibit them in an ascending phase, 
as not yet having reached the apogee of their culture. Yet 
they had already attained great skill in the working i>f bronze, 
which, as he observes, was one of tlie salient points of Etruscan 
art. And their civilization was so far advanced that they could 
send ornaments in that metal, especially to distant tandi^, 

as we are authorised to believe from the discovery of 
objects on the other side of the Alps. These JIbaia are 
Veiy numerous, and display a great variety of jremarkahle l»d 
even extravagant forms; yet such as VillanoYa has yiel^d jA 
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bfonze, you find in gold in the Etruscan Museum of Vliu-uiice, 
in the Gregorian Museum, and Barherini collection, at Rome, 
and in silver in the Museo Civico of Bologna. “Arc to 
believe,” asks Gozzadini, “that all these various forms ha\o 
nassed from one people to another, from the IVlasgians or 
Umbrians to the Etruscans, rather than that they have hoeii 
preserved by the same people from the earliest times? ” 

Moreover, bronzes and pottery of the same character ns those 
of Villanova have been foimd together with those of the pure 
Etruscan type, in the Arnoaldi diggings, at La Certosa. and at 
II Sasso in the Reno valley, and still more notably in the tombs 
at the Arsenal, where the art and culture of the Villanova 
period are Aingled with, and encased, as it were, in the art 
and culture indisputably Etruscan, and of n pcriml not earlier 
tlian tlie tliird century of Rome. If all the monuments ot the 
VUlnnova tj-pe are Pelasgic, or Umbrian, where are those of 
early Etruscan times ?-a most pus/.lmg (piestion if we take tor 
aronted, as Count Gozzadini appeam to do, that H'lsnia uas 
founded by the Eti-uscans some twelve ^nturies befoiv Christ.- 
The question appeal's to me to hinge on the date of the 
EtmcaJ conquest of the country north of the Apemimes and 
^fTe foundation of the Twelve Cities of Etruria Circiimpiulmni. 
1 haveThistorical records to guide us to a safe coiicksion 

Se'jrdY^ 

ten centuries b.c. If th s ascribed to the Pelasgi or. 

reason why these relics s traditions cer- 

Umbri, r-ather than f this conquest, and make 
tainly favour the remote antiq y Peruaia.® But are 

the foundation of Felsina coeval with that of lerus 

Snd in Uv, (V. 83, 84), who toU' » 
art Chuib on their Snt in«“on o« Itrijr >» 

^ time of TarqniBino Prieoue encountered 
W diefented the Btmacnm nent the rivet 

2^“tjlhe Iwelvo Citie. of »o^«^ 

were » B-W 
, Kef l!te«ri»rn.p.r, 


• For Count Ooondini's 
tlU eubject, to which I fear I 
done iuetioe in the text, »e« hie More do 
Cheval Italiqnee, pp. 88-«. .. j. 

>ServiuB(»p.Virg.JSn.:^9»)’^‘ 

two Edition.: 0 . 0 , thot 

bmther of Aulete^ or Anteta. wto Wt 

Ferneia, founded Ceuenn, Or •®® ^ 

fortmed Mmitn. npA taSruh^ 

Other, that Mantua wM Wlt^y 

the brother of Tyrrhenni. ^ 
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they to be trusted? Are vague traditions to be received with 
as much confidence ns monumental documents? The earliest 
pottery of the Felsinean^ cemeteries is of a very rude and 
primitive character, contemporary, in type at least, with the 
most ancient ware found in Etruria, and in Latium. But rude 
and primitive art is not necessarily indicative of a high antiquity; 
though it is a prbof of a low civilization. In this case, so far as 
we can learn from tlie excavations ns yet made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bologna, the native art, appears to have remained 
stationary for centuries, or to have made little progr^s, until it 
suddenly encountered the superior culture of the Etruscan state, 
elevated and refined by tlje influences of Hellenic art, in the 
third century of Home. In Etruria, on the conti^ary, whether 
the primitive pottery of the wejl-tombs was Etruscan or 
Umbrian, it seems soon to have given place to more highly 
developed forms, and never commits the anachronism of re- 
appearing in conjunction with works of more advanced art. If 
the Etruscan conquest of these transapennine regions were as 
early as Conestabile surmises, how are we to explain the com- 
plete separation between the mother-country and her colony of 
Felsina up to the third century of Rome, which tlie sepulchral 
monuments of that colony attest ? 

I Confess that the balance of probability at present appears to 
me to incline to the Umbrian theory of Brizio, though that 
theory involves the comparatively recent conquest and settle- 
ment of Etruria Circumpadana. Further researches, it is to be 
hoped, will throw light on these points, and clear up the mists 
which now obscure the true date and character of the early 
antiquities of Bologna. 

ara directly opposed to the German theory of their ocenpation of the Fo-vale, prior to 
of the Bhntiau origin of the Rasena, and their conquest of Cisapennine Etrniia. 
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(Inje, 312, ^2, 475, 489; deatn of, 463, 
473 ; pursuing Troilus, 114. Si‘e Titoims! 
oaeiiheing to the wanes of PatrocluM, i. 
449; U.604; his combat with Memiion. lG?! 
with Ponthosilea, 480 

Acquapendente, eri-onoous opinions of, ii. 18 

Acsi, tomb of tho, ii. 447 

Artreon, myth of, on unw, ii. 164, 455 

Acula, li. 18 

All Aquileia, ii. 18 

— Jlaccanas, i. 55 

— Ilerculem, ii. 69 

— Novas, ii. 371 
~ Turres, i. 226 

Ailmctus and Alcostis, vase of, i. ci. ; on unis, 
11.92,455 ’ 

Adonis, on a mirror, i. 154 ; ii. 429 ; on an 
uni, i. 480; ii. 458 

Adiia, an Etnisoan city, i. xxix.; ii. 139; 
Etruscan inscriptions at, i. xxxviii.; vases 
'dj 1 . xxxviii., 471, ii. 629; bronzes from, 89 
./E^ina, painted tomb of, i. 38; templo of 
Jupiter at,ii. 118 

-hiKMs, scenes of his deeds, i. 228; repre- 
sented on vases, 282 ; ii. 464, 465, 476 ' 

-Equura FuUscum, i. 112, 113, 121, 123 
-dJiS grave, in or below peperim on tho Alban 
^-Mount, ii. 458 

-Es rude, ii. 86, 109, 496, 615, 622, 623, 527, 
o39 

Etruscan for God, ii. 125 
Agamemnon, murder of, ii. 377 ; tomb of, 377 ; 

111 an Etruscan fresco, 605 
‘H'ger of Servius Tullius, i. 11 
-Jgylla, 1 . 228. See Cjbrb and Cbevjstbi 
A liarna, u. 75 

Ainsley, llr., on the tombs of Care, i. 249 ; 
on t^ paintings at Tarauinii, 325; dis- 
ooveries at Sovana, 481 ; li. 2 , 12 ; on the 
Jontona, 7; on the Orotta Pola,.10; Jl 
Cashghone Bernard^ 196, 197; on #e 
..Pog^iodi Vetreta, 19r A 

377, 402, 465, 478, 504, 
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Alabaster, uvd in Etruscan wuliiturp, i. 

Voltm-ii, ii. 1.13. ig 2 ; 

ruwr37G' 

Alakastni fonn^ 5 . painted m tombs, 

1 . Zi.j, .i.i4; inutiitioii ol Egyptian, 276, 158 
ALo m an htrusiMn tomb, ii. 415 
Alatri, postom of, 11 . 119, ciU-gatc of, 250. 
2s}\ ; bjHtion of, 218 

Alba Longa, sopulchial urns of, 1 Ixx.. 27: 

11 '. 4 . 57 . 515 ’ ' 

Alban I^ike, prodis>y of, i. 23; Kinissary of, 
457^ * *» ii. 4o8 ; its (Tiiti'i* c.\tnn t for ages, 

■ Mount, temple of, ii. 33 

Albaiio, tomb at, not Etruscan, but in imita- 
tion of, i, 454; its analogy to tho tomb of 
Porsena, 454 ; ii. 347 
Albegnn, river, ii. 238, 275 ; vale of, 279 
Alberose, 11 . 23<) 

Alberoro, 11 . ;}88 

Alberti, his description of Castro, i. 492; of 
ruins enlled Vetuloiiia, li. 206—208 
Albuiia, ii. 238 
Alesino, or Liano, i. 120 
Alothnaa, fimily of, i. 153, 101 
Algie, i. 209 
Alim, the, i. 137 
Allnnilcre, i. 299, 300 

Alphabet, Etruscan, i. xlviii. ; inscribed on a 
imt from Bumur/o, 172 ; on a bowl ut Gros- 
aoto. ii. 224 ; on slabs at Chiusi, 306 ; rc- 
acmoles those cf L}cia and Phrygia, i.xlix. 

, Greek, on the walls of a tomb at 

Beni Uussnn, li. 133 

-, Pelasgic, on a imt, i. 271 ; H. 483 ; 


oil tho walls of a tomb, 133 
Alsietinus, Laeus, i. 59, 222 
Alhium, Pelasgic origin of, i. 221 ; local re- 
mains, 222 ; necropolis of, 221. See Pulo 
Altar of iron, i. 267 

Alyattes, tomb of, at Sardis, i. 388, 463; 
u. 425 ; dimensions of, 1 . 454 ; analogy to 
the tomb of Porsena, ii. 348 
Amazon Sarcophagus, the, ii. 96—102, 116 * 

Amazons, combat with Greeks, i. 402, 403, 
404, 463, 472 ; il 96, 115, 169, 303, 3M, 423, 
471. 

Amber in tombs> i. Ixxxi.— Ixxxiii., 221, 223, 
276; U. 341,366,485,514,815,623,527,630, 
633, 634 ^ ^ ^ 

Arabrosch, Dr., on, the Etruscan Charun,u. 

191—193; onVeiulonia, 197,271 
Amphiaraus and Eripbyle, on Etruscan urns, 
U. 166, 312,469 
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AMPHITHEATRES. 

Amphitheatres, antiquity of, i. 71 ; of Sutri, 
hewn in the rock, fO; its antiquity 72; 
diniensionB, 72; recessed seats, 7o; ofVol- 
sinii, ii. ‘25; Luna, 65; Florence, 75;. of 
Volterra, 149 ; pretended one of Vetuloi^ 
207 ; llusello), 229 ; Arezzo, 383 
Amphora, forms of the, i. evil., cviii. 
Ampiglione, polygonal wolls of tufo, ii. 259 
Ampyxt i. 307, 368, 371 
Aniycus, bound by Pollux# ii. 423, 497 
Ancharia, an Etruscan goddess, ii. 12G 
Andi'ea, St. a ]Morgiano, Etruscan inscription 
cut in rock at, ii. 112 
Angelotti, Signor, collection of, ii. 371 
AniOj i. 46 

Anitniiup, quarries of, i. 161 ; similar stone 
from Manziana, 162; not at Corneto, 394; 
near Ba^niorea, ii. 39 
Annio of Viterbo, i. 67, 150 ^ 

Ansedonia, ii. 245. Heo CosA 
Anselmi, Sig., of Viterbo, the discoverer of 
Cnstel d’Asso, i. 183 
Antcfixsc, ii. 11, 459, 494, 496, 541 
Antella, li. 112 
Antemnse, site of, i. 44 
Antilochus, ii. 93, 467 

Antoninus, his villa at Alsium, i. 222 ; Itinerary 
of. 6'c<’ Itineraries 
Anubis-Vaso, ii. 318 

Ax)ennine8, i, xxxi. | Etruscan breuzos, found 
on, ii. 108, also coins. 111 ; Ktruscnii min'or 
found on, 89 ; Greek vase* from. 470 
Aphuna, an Etruscan fapiily, ii. 316, 317; 

saix'ophagus of the, 316 
Apollo, his temple on Soracte, i. 128, 129; 
colossal statue of, on tlie Palatine, Ixxiv. ; 
head of, on a shield, ii. 442; represented 
with the Muses, 462 ; seated on the llelphic 
tripod, 464 ; with Cassandra, 468 
Apul, or Aplu, Etruscan names of Apollo, i. 

ivii. ; on a mirror, ii. 483 
Aqua Viva, i. 122 
Aqum Apollinares, i. 60, 234 
Cmrctes, i. 228, 234 

— Pa^seris, i. 157, 176 

— Tauri, i. 299 ; ii, 18 

Aqueduet on the Ponte della Badia, i. 443 
Aquenscs, ii. 18 

Are della Regina, i. 426, See Tarqvinii 
Ara Mutitc, i. 57 

Arch, date of its invention, i. Ixvii., 266 ; 
practised by the Etruscans, Ixvii., 39, 160 ; 
li. 145, 338. 339, 401, 451 ; found in con- 
nection with polygonal masonry in Greece 
and Asia, i. Ixvii. ; ii. 250; approximation 
to the principle of, i. 38; ii. 407; pseudo- 
arches. i. Izviii., 223, 242, 265 ; ii. 42, 124, 

of Augustus, ii. 418. See Fekuoia 

Architecture, Etruscan, i. Ixiv. 202 ; imi- 
tated Ire the Romans, 99, 157: painted, 
Ixv. 313, 315, 393, 398 ; ii. 10 ; to be leomed 
from tombs, i. Ixv., 241 
Architrave of cuneiform blocks, i. 159; ii. 
150 

Ardea, ancient walls of, i. 60 
Arezzo, ii. 370; inns, 380; its wall three 
times destroyed, 392 ; not of Etruscan con- 
struction, 382 ; excavations at, 383 ; Museo 
Pubblico, 385-389 ; not the site of the Etrus- I 


AVRIMA. ^ 

can city, 389 ; but of one of tlic Roman 
colouies, 393; discovery of niu-ieiit Malls 
near, 390. See Aruetium 
Argonauts in Etruiia, ii. 236 
Ariadne, i. 405 

Aril, Etiiiscan name of Atlas, ii. 482 
Ariosto, his pictures from Etiuscan tombs, i. 

Arlcna, i. 489 • 

Arm-chaira of rock, in tombs, i. 239, 240, 25fi 
276 ’ 

Armenia, pit-buts of, analogous to Etruscan 
tombs, i. 278 

Armenian language, its supposed affinity to 
the Etrusc.in, i. 1. 

Armour, Etruscan, i. 37, 253, 413 ; ii. 102, 476 
Ai-na, ii. 425 
Amine, i. 439 
Arno, ii. 69, 75, 109 

Araouldi, excavations of, at Bologna, ii. 529 ; 

slabs with inscriptions, 530; pottery, 530 
Aipinum, walls of, i. 80 
Aruetium, i. Ixxiv.; ii. 379; wine of, 380; 
history, 380 ; one of the Twelve, 380 ; tlnoe 
Roman colonies of, 381, 389 ; pottery, 85, 
383, 384 ; of Roman, not Etruscan maim- 
iacture, 384 ; found ou other sites, 373, 3^4; 
walls of brick, 382; necropolis, 384; coins, 
385; site not yet determined, 390, 393. 
See Arezzo 

Anctium Fidens, ii. 371, 381, '389, 393 

Julium, ii. 381, 389, 393 

Arringatorc, or Orator, statue of the, ii. 95 
Araonal, at Bologna, ecavi at, ii. 533 
Ai'sian wood, i. 243, 422 
Art, Etruscan, styles of, i. Ixxii. ; plastic arts, 
Ixx. Ixxiii. ; toreutic, Ixxiii; sculptural, 
Ixxv. ; on scarabei, Ixxvi. ; in jeweller}', 
'Txxxi. ; on mirrors, Ixxviii. ; in pointed 
tombs, Ixxxiv. ; on vases, Ixxxvi. 

Artena, site of, lost, i. 284 
Aiuspex. head of, on coins, ii. 63, 65 ; figure 
of, in hronze, 478 ; in fresco, 507 
Ary hallos, forms of, i. exxiv. 

Ascolia, ^me of, In on Etruscan tomb, ii. 
:i42 

Ash-chests, ii. DO, 162. ^ See Uims 
Asinalunga, tombs at, ii. 373 
Askos, forms of, i. exxv. 

Aspendus, theatre of, i. 161 
Assos, reliefs from, i. 391, 416 ; ii. 352 
Assyrian analogies in Etruscan art, i. Izxi. ; 
ii. 315, 362, 490. 503 

Astragali, or knuckle-bones in tombs, ii. 190 
Astronc, tombs near the, ii. 359, 364 
Astronomical science of Etruria, i. Ixii. 
Atalanta, ii. 430 

Athens, size of, i. 15 ; ancient pavement at, 
ii. 118 ; vases of, i. xci. xciii. c. 


Athletes, ii. 333, 473 

Atreus, 'treasury of, i. 268^ 386 ; ii. 154, 155. 
Atria, an Etruscan town, i. zxix. See Adiu 
Atrium in Etruscan houses, i. Izv. ; shown m 
tombs, 238, 256; ii, 340, 350 
Atropos, ii. 430 
fugurs, i. 333; ii. 507 
Augury, Etrasew sKU 4ii. 

Augustine, St., l^iend o^ i. 432 
Aules, ii 434 

Aurinia, ancient name (o^ Batumia, iif Sen 
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ArilOUA. 

called Tlu“»au liy the Eti-uscans, i. 
ii. 482; ri«uig itVoia the sea, 16 i; 
•hiving her moui-ning over 

her son Memnon, 4G6 ; carrying Ms eori)be, 
oil a miiTor, 481 
Ausir, ii. 70 

Vxcntiiie, Hingiilar tomb on the, i. 392 
Avxnlta, Sig. C., i. 304, 340, 385, 380; his 
xxcinioi-tomh, 3S8 
A VC*, in brtnze, li. -IIG, 531, 536 
A\id, Castellum, i. 184 
A/tecs!, their couiputatioii of time, i. Ixii. 


B. 

Jl VUE, Etruscalf figiue of, swaddloJ, ii. 188, 
459, bodies, not burnt, 159 
I’lacTuno, extinct crater of, i. 4, 55 ; lake of, 
5(1, 50 ; mn, 55 

Dacchic rites introcfiiced into Etruria, i, 324 ; 
scenes in Etruscan tombs, 324, 326, 36.); 
on vases, xciii. ci. 39 ; ii. 471, 473 
hiicclius, the Etruscan, i. Ivii. ; in a galley, i. 
409 

, the Homed or Hebon, i. 401, 403, 

406, 407, 415 ; li. 366, 404, 476 

, the Indian, in on Etruscan tomb, i. 385 

— — and ArLidne, ii. 431 
Iticciacdaiio, well-tombs at, ii. 365 
lluucco, Le Cnsacce di, i. 156; supposed site 
ot Aquae rasseris, 157 
T'l.idiohi, li. 263 
lliiglioni, Count, ii. 4«5 
hamiaja, i. 173 

ha^iiiorea, ii. 26, 39 ; quarries at^ 39 
lin;;ni di Ferrata, i. 299 

della Regina, ii. 253 

di Roselle, ii. 225 - 

del Sasso. i. 228, 234 

-di Satumia, ii. 288 

dcllo Serpi, rains of, i. 157 

— - di Yicarello, i. 60 ; ii. 496 
IS.igno Scc(o, at Saturnia, li. 278 
Jialdelli, on the tombs of Corton^ ii. 284, 409 
lialneum Regis, ii. 26, 39. See Bagnorca 
Handitaccia, i. 237. See C.£BE 
JUxauETB, Etruscan, depicted on walls of 
tombs, i. 247, 306, 313, 314, 316, 319, 337, 
:;46, 348, 357, 858, 373, 394, 396, 398, 400; 
11. 51, 325, 343; represented in the 

recumbent figuras on sarcophagi and urns, 
i. 475, 477; U. 90, 179, 306, 438; on a 
112; on a slao, 315; on vases, 470 *, 
expressive of glorification and apotheosis, i. 
322, 477; ii. 326; women at, i. 809; by 
lamplight, 248, 308; Roman, 810 ^ 

Barbers, introduced into Italy, i. 381 ; it, 112 
Biirgagli, Cav., Etruscan urns of, iL 364 
Hasilicnta, vases of, i. xcv. 

Biisaanello, i. 120 

Ba&sano, i. 146; lake of, 142 ^ 

Biths, ancient,!. 167, 176, 104,228,234,299; 

li. 150, 202, 290 
Bath-scenes on vases, iL 473 
Bfiz/ichelli, Sig. G., disoovewMusama, L le^i 
Ms collection at Viterbo. 153 ^ 


his collection at Vite]rbo, 153 
Beard, not a safe test of t» aaUq( 
can monuments, i. 381 { ii* ll2| 187 
Begoe^the nymph, !• Bdv., 478; it 118 


SK. 

Bolmoiite, 1. 57 

Belona, ii. 200, 201 

Beiuuti, SLiiu, ii. 5:J1 

Benches of rook in tombs, i. 37, 171 lei 

^!M4 247, 250,275, 277 ;ii lij.y ’ 

1. alphabetic al tomb of, ii. 133 

Bethnm, Sir William, 1. \x\i\. ; his fojniMsji. 
u. lOo ; interpi etilioii of Ktiuscaii iiUKiip- 
tioiH, Id, 124, on the bilinmul iumu])- 
tioii m the Giottu Volunni, uiuvvcrcd hv 
>cimi"lioli, 141 * 

Bcttulb', 11. ,373 

Bibboii.i, iin r.triiscnn site, li. 89, 202 
Biei>a, the aiK’iciit Bli'ia, 1. 207, anciout 
bii(l;i«‘s at, 209, 213, puuls sunk in the 
lock, 201), 210, 214; ncci-opolis 208, 214— 
21S; Duke of, 210 ’ 

— ; — S. Giovanni di, i 21 K 
llicm Jif bion/o, i. 267 , U. ;i61, 475 

painted tombs.!. :J08, 317, 372, 374: 
11. 51, o4, 323, 331, 342; on urns, 11. 177; 
on 520, 521 

, Human, m the Gregorian iruseiim, ii. 

181 : in the C.ipitol Musinim, 493 
BiLTNuiAL inscription in the Musco Civico 
of Chiiisi, ii. 306 , in the l)c|Kwito dc’ Iki, 
343; at CManciaiio, 370; at Anv/n, ;;s4, 
388; 111 the Grotta Volunni, 440; in the 
Gregorian Muhcuiii, 456 
Bin Teiw, i. 388, 454 

Birch, l)r., 011 anciiMit pottery, i. cvi. < i, 
cxviil exxi. 

Birds ill the hands of fmnalc statues, i. 460; 
ii. 343 

of divination, ii. 175, 381 

Biselliutii in the Etruscan Museum of the 
Capitol, ii. 493'; on tlic Certosu 525 
Bisentiuo, isle of, i. 494 , ii. 30 
Blnyds, Mi . , wonderful Jihnla once in possobsion 
of, ii. 48.5 

Blera, L207. SetJimuA 
Boar-hunts on Etruscan monuments, i. 308, 
372, 397; ii. 175,462 

Boar of Cah don, 011 Etniscan urns or vases, 
ii. 93, 113, 175, 424, 447, 466 
Boats, Etrascan, i. .312 

Boccaneni, Sig., disoovere the Grotta dcllo 
Lastre Dipiute, i. 267 

Boian Gauls, their conquest of Etruscan Fel» 
sino, ii. 610, 643 

Bologna, ii. 509; on Etnwan city, 510 ; ex- 
cavators of its necropolis, 612^ Vtoova, 
612—517; early Etruscan onm, 517; La 
Certosa, 517-519; tombs, 618; Mu«o 
Civico, 519 ; the stela or tombstones, 519 ; 
cinerary urns, 522 ; tombs and tMir wcu- 
pants, 528; the 523;-^^; Greek 

potSy, 527; Scavi Arnojldiu 529; Scan 

SSSian theory of Bnaio, 544; Etruscan 

Bo'SSJLf.Srru*?*'. 

rf;28Tinii,28. See\oLHinii .. 

* j.aVA ci, an extinct owterj u. 29 

Beating iibu^ 29 
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B^ajizo, EtruMAn town in th® aeighboarp 
hood of, i. 106; accommodation at, 166; 
onpiuit name unknown, 106 ; excamtvnuL 
107 ; tomba o^mn, 167-171 ; ,taM«a ahleld, 
171; pot inaciibed with the'Etnucan 
al^bet, 172 ; nlioti in brohM, 11. 406 
Bonwylioa, forma of, i. cxxt, 

Bonaparte, Lucien, i. 446. Aw Caaino, Prince 
of 

family portraits of, i. 460 

Bone, Etruscan articles id, ii. 496 

Bononia, ii. 610 

Books, Etruscan ritual, i. Ixi. 

Borghetto, ruina at, i. 139 
Borgo, il, M. 134 

• Unto, ii. 121 

Borselli, Dr., vases of, ii. 366 
Boucranion,dh architectural ornament, i. 104. 
Boustrophedon insenntion in Etruscan, ii. 

318 ; m Greek, 489 c 

Boxers depicted in Etruscan tombs, i. 317, 
364, 378,399; ii. 324, 332,342; Etruscan, 
.exhibited in Komo, i. 70 
Bracoiano, extinct crater, i. 4 

Lake of, i. 69 ; ancient town en- 
gulfed in, 69 4 

Braccio, Tuscan, its agreement with ancient 
meaiiures, i. 66 ; ii. 339, 408 
Bracelets, gold, in Etruscan tomb, ii. 28; 
Gaulish, found on a liill-slupe, 130; of iron 
and bron/e, 616 

Branchidu’, statues on the Sacred Way,!!. 314 
Braun, Ur. E., on the bronzes of Monte Fal- 
terona, ii. 110; on tlie Etruscan Charnn, 
191 — 193; on a relief with the device of 
Vetulonia, 273 ; on the tomb of Porsena, 
348 ; on the urns of Cetona, ;i60 ; on his 
vase of Adinetus and Alcestis, i. ci. ; his 
death, ii. 128 

Braziers, ii. 80, 481, 488 ' 

Breast-garlands, i. 394, 476 
Breast-plate of gold, i. 268, 269; ii. 486 
Bricks, antiq^uity of, i. 13; in the walls of 
Arrctium,^i. ^2 

Brick-work, imitation of, in Grotta Sergardi, 
u. 410 ® ^ 

Bridges, of wood and stone, i. 14 ; natural, 
439, 601 ; ruins of ancient, at Veli, 10, 13, 
14; at Fallen, 97; at Vulci, 447 ; atBieda 
209, 213; Boman, 62, 142 ; il.238; at Santa 
Mannella, i, 294; ai-ched at Xerokampo, 
near Siwrta, i. Ixvii ; ii. 260 
BiiiTian Museum, copies of paintings in 
Etruscan tombs, i. 320, 325, 326, 327, 368, 
374, 448, 466 ; sorcojihagus from Bomarzo, 

]• 170; sarcophagus of tcii’a-cptta f^m 
Cervetri, i, 280 ; bronzes from M. Falte- 
wna, ii. Ill ; head of Hypnos from Perugio, 
425 ; tdieft in silver from Perugia, 427 
.• Bruio, gig, E., on tile-paintings, i. 258; on 
. the tombs of Tarquinu, 312, 318, 376, 377 ; 
on the Situla at Bologna, ii. 525 ; on thb 
Greek vases found at Bologna, 628; his 
Umbrian theor}', 536, 644, 

Brolio, ii. 87, 373' 

Bronze, 'Etruscan skill in working, i. Ixxiii. ; , 
group of Venus and Cupid, 415 
Bronzes at Viterbo, i. 154; of Bomarzo, 171 ; 
of Cervetri, 267 ; of Cometo, 406, 411, 413, 
416 ; of Vulci, 460 ; in the Museum of Flo- 


rence, ii. 86, 102; of M. Falterwia,*^!! • 
of Volterra, 189 ; of Chiusi, 309 ; of Cor- 
tona, 4W; of Fen^, 426: in the Gre- 
gorian Museum, 476; in the Kircheriau 
Museum, 496—603 ; of Bologna, 515. 52.^ 
626, 630-637; of Marzabotto, 642; fiunl 
the Tyrol, i. xixvii. 

Brunn, I)r. H., on vases found in Etruscan 
tombs, i. xc. ; on Etruscan waU-paintines 
at Veii, i. 38; on the tombs of?lWuuiu 
834, 340, 868^ 370, 375, 381 ; on the figun4 
in tile-paintings, 260 ; on a bronze group, 
416 ; on the incongruity of the native art 
in Etruria, 280 ; on ehiaro oscuro in Etrus- 
can paintings, ii. 60; on the Tomba del 
Colie Casucemi, 327 ; on tlm Monkcy-tonih 
at Chiusi, 385 : on a sarcophagus at Perugia, 
433; on the beard as a test of antiouit), 

i. 381 ; on the Vuleian frescoes, ii. 5W 
Bruschi, Grotta, i. 412. 

Museo, i. 406. ac9 Museo 

Biicchero, Etruscan, or black 'pottery, i. cv.: 

ii. 47, 76— 80, 818 ; how baked, 307 
Bucci, Big., excavations of, i. 299; his shop 

at Civita Vecchia, 299. 

Bucc(‘lli, Pttliuzo, rolies in, ii. 371 
Buehe delle Fate, at Fiesole, ii. 123 ; at Popu- 
lonia, 219 

doi Baracini, ii. 157 

Bulicame, i. 67, 176 

Bulla*, worn by Etruscan boys, i. 364 ; ii. 479 
Bull-6ghts on Etruscan uims, li. 176 
Bulls with human heads, ii. 366 
Bunbury, Mr., on ancient masonry in Etruria, 
i. 66, 291 : on the walls of Busellm, il. 227; 
on Cosa, 260 

Bunsen, Baron, on Etruscan mirrors, i. Ixxx. ; 
on vases, xciii., 463 ; on the tombs Tai'- 
^uinii, 376 ; on Vouinii, li. 23 ; on poly- 
gonal walls in Italy, 257 
Buonarroti, Etruscan inscriptions seen by, 
i.63, 119: ii. Il2 

Palazzo, warrior in, ii. 106, 125, 

188 

Burial of the corpse entire, i. 27 ; in ai'mour, 
37. 263, 388, 413; within city-waBs,* 92, 
428 

Burning the dead, i. 27 ; in many cases coeval 
with burial, 27, 39 ; commonly practised at 
Volaterrae, ii. 152; at Clusium, 302; at 
Perusia, 422; at Villnnova and Marzabotto, 
618 

Bust of an Etruscan lady, i. 460 
Bustum, i. 466 

Butarone, il, ii. 378 * 

Butcher's shop in a tomb, ii. 62 
Butti'esses in city-walls, ii. 891 , 

Byres’, Mr., work on the tombs of Tarquimii 
i. 340u.^6, 386, 392, 398 


Cabbihi, worship of the, in Etnttii) t * 

dE^irio Origin of the Etrusean GfaortBi WW®* 
' ing to E. Braun, ii. 191', IW 
Cadmus, on Etrnscius urns, may wJNMS 
or Echetlos, ii. 106, 166, 106; 
on urns of terra-cotta, 805 ' 
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CiTcrA, family of, li. 26 ; tombs of the, 152, 
133 ; ums of, in museum at Volterm, 186 

a river of Btruria, ii. 186, 195, 201 

Cii'los Vibenna, depicted on the wall of an 
Jitruscjin tomb, i. 449; ii. 606; his name 
on an Etruscan urn, 94. Sm VinsfiNMA 
C.KKB, anciently Agylla, i. 228; name changed 
into Cjvre, 231; history of, 230; ancient 
pamtinga at, mentioned by Pliny, Ixxxiv.. 
231, 249, 279 ; abstained from jnracy, 231 ; 
in alliance with Itome, liv., 232; with 
Etrusgan cities, 421, 423 ; privileges of, 
233; rebellion punished by Home, 233; 
baths, 234 ; excavations on site of the city, 
234 ; local nmiains, 236 ; walls and gates, 
236; La B^ditaccia, 237; tomlis, 238; 
Grutta della Sedia, 239 ; Grotta dello cinquo 
Sedic, 240 ; Orotta dell* Al<‘ova, 240 ; Tomb 
of the Tarquins, 242 ; Grotta do' Siu'cofagi, 
245 ; Grotta del Tridinio, 247 ; Giotta ilei 
Bilievi, 249 ; ^Ghrotta delle Sedie e Scudi, 255 ; 
Grotta delle* Lastre Bipinte, 257; Grotta 
Bcgulini-Galassi, 264 ; Monto Abatone, 
273 ; Grotta Campana, 274; Grotta della 
Sedia, Monte d' Oro, 275 ; Grotta Torlonia, 
277 ; pictorial art, 278 ; pottery, 282. Sic 
Cehvetui 

Gicntun franchise, i. 233 
Canitis Amnis, i. 228 

Caiiia, an Etrusean name pixiaerved, ii. 416 
Ciildnno, le, ii. 202, 209 
Caldrons of bromse, i 268 ; ii. 475 
Caletra, i. 497; ii. 268, 289 
Cainara, the ancient name of Glusium, ii. 292, 
365 

Camortes of Umbria, ii. 292, 328 
Caniillus. captures Veil, i. 6, 24; cuniculusof, 
7, 8, 24, 58, 00; rescues Sutrium, 68 ; cap- 
tures Nepi, 83, 85; besiems Falerii, 1(% 
his magnanimity, 109 ; tnumph, 313 
Campngna, delights of the, i. 33, 45, 52, 117: 
contrast of its condition in ancient and 
modem times, 16, 53 ; shepherd life on the, 

Cnmpagnano, i. 56 

C.unphna tomb at Veii, i. 32-42 ; tombs at 
C.i rc, 249. 274 

Campnnari, hia painted tomb at Vulci, i. 466 ; 
excavations at Vulci, 448, 456; at Tosca- 
nclla, 484 ; at Famese, 490 ; at Ponte S. 
Pietro, 498; his garden at Tosoanella, 474; 
tomb in it, 476; the brothers, 474 
Cnmpiglia, ii. 202, 206; tombs i]i its neigh- 
bourhood, 208; Boman remains, 209; 
ancient mines, 209 ; Yeochia, 200 
Campo Santo of Pisa, Etruscan ums in, ii. 72 
Cunuiscin, tomb at, ii. 409 
Candelabra, Etrusoan, i. Ixxiv. 248, 308 ; ii. 

190, 478, 479 ; vases attached to, i. 248 
CamJies, ii. 58 

C'iinina, on the invention of the arch,i.lxviiL, 
on tho Ponte Sodo at Yedi, IP, on the 
amphitheatre of Sutri, 71 ; on emplecton 
masonry, 80^ the walls of Nepi, 88; the 
I orta di Glove at FaUeri, 102; w wwkrf 
J alerii, 89 ; of FalleiL 196; the iheatraj 
berento, 160 ; qn ^ 

u. 39 ; on Cortuasa If 

204; ae .to rf CtartSi«3gS»i: 
2'Jo;4he , 


(’AhTEl.M,ovO. 

Cimiij Volciitimo, 494 

Cmino the site of an Etruscan town, i. m 
Monti di, i. 468 

Prince of, i. 446- OTcavatioiw, 448, 4.)0 

^ ^ *’*^**^«> >• 240; in tho 

Museum at Horencc, ii. 78 8.3; m ihc 

'Sw? 0*0’ : "W'luritt 

' 1 !' ‘"‘■■-fw'wi " pot8 toi aou' 

Cunosii, tomb at, like Ktiuscun, i. 216 

■ (.n|Ktlbio, 1 . 4'J7 » 

: ('apsincus, struck l.> lightning, ii. I(i 7 
I J »P‘mne, 1 . 17 ; analogj to toinlr«, l\i\., 278 

■ ‘*1’ '• ^24; name is Ktriiwaii, 
124; site difliiultof iim's4, iJii; loml n- 
inums, 131 ; excavations, 132 

^ Capeno, Porta, i. 126 
j Capistrmn, the, i. :U)8, 318; ii. 316, .333 
Capital ol Pans and Helen, i. 466, 481 

y^idi heaih as liiTomtiotifi, ii, 

10^ 188, 241 

Capitol, temple of tlie, built by the Ktrust'ans, 

i. l\iv. ; Its comu'ctiou with Etiuiia, 40: 

11. 2.5, 33, 507 

Capruniea, i. 79 
Caiiraniula, i. 63 
Caprium, or Cmrium, ii. 21 
Capua, built by the Ktniscans, i.xvix,; amphi- 
theatre ofj 72 ; BSCS of, sought b} the Ko- 
muns, xcvii. 

Cardetelle, Le, tombs at, li. 359 
Carobc, i. 55, 61 
Caria, i. .vlii. 

Caiicatures, Etruscan, i. 168 ; on Greek vases, 

ii. 4(U, 472 
Carpentum, ii. 183 

Cars, Etmscan, in funeral jiroccwions, ii. 183 ; 

fur fumigating tombs, i. 461 
Carthage, treaty of Etruria with, i. Ixi., 
alliance with, 232; cromlechs in territory 
of,ii.287 

Casalta, vases found at, ii. 373 
Casket, see Cista 

Cassandra, i. 406. 4^9 ; ii. 803, 313, 365, 604 
Costagneto, ii. 202 < 

Castanets, used by Etruscan dancers, i. 320, 
371 ; depicted as suspended in tombs, 245 
Castel d’ Asso, or Cdstellaccio, i. l75 ; its 
sepulchres, 176 ; inscriptions, 180, 186; ex- 
cavations, 182; discovery of, 183; the 
ancient town, probably Castollum Axia, 
184; roads to, 176; guide, 176 ; yasos and 
brouKes, 163 ; fascinum at, 182 ; ii. 119 
Costel Garainato, i. 190 

Giorgio, ii. 47, 48 

Giubileo, site of Fiden®, i. 46, 49 

— — di Mariano, bronzes of, ii. 427 

di Eauta Elia, h 87 

Vetro, bronzes found at, i. xxxyii. 

Castellani, Sig., on ancient jeweller, i. Ixxxi. 
— Ixxxiv. ; his Etruscan collection on tho 
Capitol, ii. 488 .. 

Caitellina del Chianti, ci^^it at, ii. 121 
Costollina, L^ i. 426 
Oastelluocio, iL 367 _ 

,;Castellum, Araerinum, i. 142; not Baasono, 
-but near Orte, 146 > 

— i. 184. See Castil d' Asso 
ii, 371 

Oaitoliumvo, iL 196 
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CASTBLNUOVO. 

Costelnuoro dell* Abate, tombs at, ii. 134 
riwtles, Etruscan, i. xxxii., lUO; ii. 198 
Castiglioiicel del Trinoro, ii. 367 
Castiilioiie Hernai-di, pretended site of Vetu- 
loiiia, ii. 196, 197 
T - '■ ' della rescaia, ii. 222 
Castro, (lostnu-tion of, i. 491 ; site, 491 ; de- 
scribed by Alberti, 492; remains- at, 4 M 
Castrmn Iiiui, i. 297 

Novum, i. 296: confounded with 

(.'astrum Inui, 297 * 

C'jwiueiui collection, the, ii. 314 ; statue-unis, 
314; archaic clppi^ 315; Etmscan warnor, 
316; sarcophaffus of the Aphuna, 316; 
unis, 317; black A\are of Chiuai, 318; 
painted vases, 319 

Catacombs in Etruria, i. 69; ii. 294, 337 
Cataniu, theatre of, i. 73 
('atliedral of Orvieto, ii. 61 
Catherwood, Mr., Ins sketrlics of monuments 
in tho tcrntoiy of Carlhafte, ii. 287 
Cats depicted m Etruscaii tombs, i. 319, 324 ; 
II. o 7 

Cattle in Val di Chiana, ii. 372, 373 ' 

Cava dellii ScMdin, tombs at, i. 299 
Cai ii’flium displuviatum,excnipli 6 edin Etrus- 
can tombs, 1 . 204, 392 
Ceeehetti, I’alazzo, vault in the, ii. 400 
CefalQ, i. 210 

Ceilings, eoflered in tombs, i. 339; ii. 323, 
3o0, 441; decimited A\ith Ian patterns, i. 
239, 274, 44S 

Crises, tomb of the, at Custol d’ Asso, i. 186 ; 

at rerusrla, li. 446 * 

Colere, i. 18) 

Cometeiies, Etrusenn, position of, i. 25, 273; 

of the aborigines of Italy, 388 
Centaur in a iminted tomb, ii. 2C7 
Centaurs, peculiarities of, Etruscan, ii. 174, 
267, 304, 363; and Lapithoi on Etruscan 
urns, i. 403, 410; ii. 164, 301, 423; on vases, 
ii. 113 

Centum Cellw, i. 298. See Cidta Vecchia 
Cerberus on Etmscan monuments, i. 253, 404, 
408 ; on a vase, ii. 470 
Ceremony, etymology of, i. 233 
Ceres depleted in an'Etruscun tomb, i. 384 
Ceri, i. 234 
Certosa, La, ii. 517 

Cervethi, i. 227 ; road to, 228 ; accommoda- 
tion at, 229 1 cicerone, 229. See Cjere 
C esena, the original name of Bologna, ii. 510 
Cetona, an Eti’usf'.'in site, ii. 359 ; the Ter- 
rosi collection, 359; cinerary urns, 360; 
ivory cup, 361 ; Koman statue at, 363 
Chalehas," divining from entrails, ii. 482 
Chaplets in Etruscan tombs, i. 313, 319, 860, 
366, 376, 377. 394 ; sometimes reeeftibling 
serpents, 332 ; Greek and Jloman, 304 
p Chariot of bron/e, ii. 368 

Charon, the Etruscan, i. lx. 36, 331, 385, 413, 
not identical with the Greek Charon, ii. 191 ; 
origin of, 191; never drawn on mirrors, 
193; his hammer, i. 331, 449, ii. 191; re- 
presented black, or a livid blue, i. 331, 348; 
li. 191 ; his ** \me and son,” i. 332; is the 
infernal Mercury, lx., 884: ii. 102, guardian 
in a tomb at Vulci. i. 466, ii. 193; at Orvieto, 
51 ; at Ohiusi, 193, 330 ; with on oar, 806, 
i. 470 ; ii. 520 ; with a torch, 520; in battle 


CIRCUS. 

scenes, 92; leading souls on horsAaob 
181 ; tormenting souls, 192: holding a soul’ 
621 ; present at scenes of slaughtor, i. 441 ) ■ 
ii. 378; his appearance and attributes, IsV 
192; his attendants, 192; brandishinir i 
' snake, 51 ; of Michael Angelo, 193 
, Charun, so-named on Etruscan monuments i 
466; iL 170,504 ’*• 

j Cheeses of Luna, ii. 66 ^ 

Chest of C>^) 8 elu 8 , ii. 114, 167, 168, 174 
Chiana, Val di, ii. 372; Etruscan tombs in 373 
Cmianciano, roads to, ii. 368,370; inns, m- 
eollcctioii of Sig. Giuseppe Bai-toli, {<69; 
01 i{;in of the name, 369 ; tombs, 369 ; bilin- 
gual insc-iiption, 370 
i Chiaro di Chiusi, ii. 337 , 

I Chiaiwuro in Etruscan paintings, ii. 60 
j Cbima'iii, Etruscan, in bronze, ii. 89, 386 
Chimneys in tombs, i. 93, 98, 893 
CiiiusT, roads to. ii. 29Q, 291 ; inn, 295 ; 
guide, 295; Lalnrinth, 296, 207; Cainpo 
I degli Orefici, 297; Museo Civieo Chiusino, 

> 208—813; the Bishop’s vases, 312; the 

Cnsucciiii collection, 314 ; Tomba del Colle 
Cnsuccini, 321 ; Deposito de’ Dei, 328,342; 
Dejiosito dcllo Monache, 328 ; Tomba dclln 
Scimia, 830 ; del Postino, 330: circular well 
«r fcliait, 335 ; necropolis of Poggio Itenzo, 
336 ; Deposito del Gren Duca, 338; Deposito 
I di Vigua Grende, 339 ; Tomba d* Orfeo e 
I d’Euridiee, 340, 343; pnirited tombs, now 
closed, 327, 330, 336, 340; Poggio Gsjells, 
345—356 ; lake of, 337 ; climate of, 337. 
iSee Clukium 

Church hewn in the rock, i. 69 

of S. Pietro, Toscanclla, i. 482 

— Sta. Maria, i. 483 

Sta. Cristina, Bolscna, ii. 26 

Ciaja, Conte della, his (tollectiou, ii. 298 
Cicero, bis attachment to YobiteiTie, ii, 1S9, 
151 ; defence of Arretium, 381 
Ciliegeto, Lake, full of Etruscan bronzes, ii. 

Ciliiii, family of, at AiTctium, ii. 380 

tomb of, at Sovann, ii. 17, 181; at 

Montaperti, 131 * 

Ciminian Itlount, i. 146 ; forest of, 144, 147 ; 

penetrated by Fabius, 142, 144, 148 
Ciminiis Lacus, i. 146; legends of, 146 
Cinci, Sig. Giusto, his excavations at Volterra, 
ii. 151, 153; his son director of Museum, lj91 
Ciucius, an ancient antiquary, ii. 25 
Cinerary uras, at Veii, i. 40 ; at Florence, ii. 
89-94; at Yolterre, 161—187; at Ohiuii, 
301—306; at Cetona, 360; at Sorteoao, 
364 ; at Cittu la Keve, 376—378 ; at Partt- 
gia, 422—424 ; in the Grotta Volunni. 488 
— 448 ; in the Gregorian Museum, 454; at 
Bologna, 522 

Cipollnra, tombs at, i. 4S8 
Cippi, Etruscan, i. Ixix. ; ii. 112 ; of Ghiiuif 
1 . Ixxvi.; ii. 300, 801, 315, 316, 425; Vke 
' mill-stones, i. 47^ 481 ; ii. 487 { like |aii^ 
cones, 42 ; showing analogy to the tomb of 
Porsena, 348 

Cippi, Boman, i. 299 ; ii 5, 163 
C3^an promontonr, marble oL used l^v'^^ 
Etruscans, i. 24? 472 ; ii. 101» 817 ^ „ 
Circus, games of tiie, introduced into Xm 
from Etruria, i. 70 ; ii. 175 a 

f 
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Ciifu*. on EtriiBcan monuments, ii. 175 ; 
Hiobiiblv existed in Etruria, 170 

Ainximus, of Etruscan constractiou, 

1 70 , j 

I iii.K'uo, on Luna, ii. Go 
t in monuments of Cliiusi, ii. 299, 300, 
:.0l 

Cisia, ‘.upposcd native name of C;ei-c, i. 231 ; 
11 . -.)l! • 

I 'lsta, of bronze, i. Ixxx. 463 ; ii. 480,497,520 

, the Palestrina, ii 497—499 

l I'tc, evlindrical, used as sepulchral urns, ii. 

1 I 8 , 5*22 

ritbiirirdus, Etriisean, i. 379, 399 
('iTins, Etvum.an, poRitvmi of, i. xxxiii. 1.56; 
.1 225, 392 ; square form of, 121, 391 ; forti- 
jii atnms of, i. Ixvi. 13 ; li. 41 ; three temples, 
i 425 ; ii. 33, 252 ; ancient change of mimes, 
11 . 196; disc ivery of, 1 . 121, 183, 188, 296; 
11 . 2, 263, 289, 39ft _ 

Citta la Pieve, ii. 375; inn, 375; Etruscan 
i-nllcetions at, 375 ; tho Taceini Collection, 
376-378 


i 

i 

j 


Ciiilization of Etruria, i. 1.x.— Ixiv. 

CiviTA Casteli..\na, an Etrutenn site, i. 89; 
biulsrc or viaduct, 88 , 95; wjills, 89, 90; 
sewers cut in rock, 89—91 ; Ponte Terrano, 
92, 94 ; great si/c of the ancient city, 9(>, 
96; eiroiicously supposed to be Veil, 90, 
96; is the ancient Ealorii, 96, 108, 110; 
tombs, 89, 91—94 ; iuns, 96 ; guide at. 111. 
S(T Falbkii 

CiMtii Veeehia, its ancient port, i. 298; 
ilomun renmius, 299, li. 481; Etruscan 
leliis, i. 299 
TiMtucola, i. 126, 131 
1 1 . 111 , Etruscan for ‘ son,’ i. xlvii. 333 
Clams, change of its course, ii. 372 
( l.i-xirication of tho pointed tombs of Tar- 
(luinii, i. 380 

Cl.iiulius, his histoiTof Etruria, lost, i. xxvii. ; 
ii. 506 


Cb'aca Maxima, i. Ixii. ; date of the, Ixvii., 
Iwiii., 266 

Clcaeii, ancient, on the Marta, i. 433 
Cbfis, Etruscan, of bronze, ii. 484 
Clouds in Etruscan scenes, i. 347, 348 ; ii. 56, 

57 

CiA’siuM, one of the Twelve, ii. 291 ; coins 
oi, 292 ; originally called Cainars, 292 : of 
Umbrian origin, 292, 328; histoi^, ’293, 
294 ; ancient walls, 295 ; local remains, 296 ; 
hiibtcrranean passages, 296, 297 ; black ware 
of, 76, 307, 313, 318 ; painted vases, 81, 310, 
312, 313; necropolis, 320-344; well-tom^, 
336, 340; scarabeiy 297; catacombs, 837; 
tomb of Porsena, 345; Clusium Novum, 
292. See Chtubi 

C'l liver, on Ecrentum, i. 168; on Castro, 492 ; 
on A'ulentauo, 494 

Chticmnestra, death of, on Etruscan urns, ii. 
' 93 , 170, 423; on a sarcophagus, 466 ; on a 
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V^uloiiia, 272; Chwiuni, 292; ( luteiui, 

‘^Wnbuiod to l.iuMM-a 

1 . 4.i0; to Cosii, 11 . •2t)2; Arrctiuin, 3s> 
V«™»rin. 427; Lunii.(tt 
Coma copper, fomul at the Bagm di Vicawllo. 
1 . 60 ; 11 496 

,EtiUHC!in, on the Apcimincs, li. Ill 
, lidsc, 11 . 225 

Colic, aljihabctical tomb of, ii. 132, 133 • 

di Lupo, ii. 268 

Colli lufaiini, i. 223. Ste Montkkum 
C olomm di Buiiano, 8iip]K)Kcd site of the 
buttle of Tcliimoii, 11 . 222, 237 
Colours Used m KtiiM.iu iiaintui^s, i. ]x\m 
249,310, 369; 11 . 326, bnlluma ot, 1 . 31h, 

XOd N/tll . . . 


uiu, ,ju.f , 11 . .)iO, 0III1UIIII > 1, Jilh 

324, 369 ; KuKpi’s opinion, 321, ‘325; mode 
of laying on. 248, ;i2.j ; cuni ciitioiiuliii . 369 
Coluni, 1 . :Jb0 ; 11 . 325 

Columbanu in tbe ililfs, i 10 , 26. 77 , 119, 
14:^ 481, 491,497, 498, 501; 11 . 13 
Coluiiiellic, ii. 125 

Combats, upictcntcd m tombs, 1 . 312; 011 
unis, 11 . 303, 304 

Commercial enlcipnscof the Etnisrun**, i 1 m, 
(’ompsiss, Etruscan, pretended, 11 U)5, 31" 
Cone, sepuhhial, ot lock, i. 157. IS.), 217 
Conestabile, Count U.C.,on the Tomb.i Uolini, 
n. 60; thcoiy lespeeting Bologna, 11 . 517, 
546, .)47 ; on the Hiluhy 526, bis dc.ith. 128 
Connubial bcencs, 1 . 307, 172 , ii. 31", 447^ 
Const! uetive iietessity, doctiinc of, n. 256; 

ii])set by facts, 260, 286 
ConRualia, i. 71 

Coutcnebin, i. 195, 204, 304, 422 
Coiivenlionahties, in colour, i. 369; of caily 
Etruscan art, Ixxi. 

Copais, Lake, i. Ixiii. 

Copj)cr-mine 8 in Etruria, i. Ixxiii. 

Coiehiano, an Etruscan site, i. 118 ; local 
remains, 118; luimo probably Etnisenn, 
119; Etruscan inscription in rook at, 119 
Cordigliann, rumed castle of, i. 189, 190 
Corinth, viiaes of, i. xc.; sought by the 
llomans, xtvii., 390; found in Etruscan 
tombs, ii. 490, 492 ; Etruscan iinitulions of, 

CouNETO, Queen of tho llaroinina, 1 . 301 ; 
roods to, 301.437, 488; inns. 303; nntiqiuty 
doubtful, 303; Etruscan, eollectianH at, 304; 
cicerone, 806; caverns, 893 ; painted tombs 
at, 306. A'wjTarquinii _ 
Corneto-Tahquikia, 1 . 401 ; Municipal Mu- 
seum, 401; sarcophagi, 402-4M; vases, 
406, 406; hjlix of Oltos and Luxitheos, 
406; Wusfo Bruschi, 406— 413; painted 
ygges, 407-410; stiigiL 408; flesh hooks, 
411; Grotta Bruschi, 412; wamor-tomb, 
413 ; bronzes, 416 ; jewellery, and reliefs in 

Comi^ii. 196, 202, 207 
Comicen, Etruscan, 1 . 333 , u. 66 , 178 ^ 

Corsica poiseaaod by the Efroscana, 1 . xxix. , 
_col.mi««Popu^^l 6 



«flna. 'w«»,’ 402; a second metropolis 
of itniria, 899 ; local remains, 400 ; Etna- 
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eiin vault, 400; Academy and Museum, 401 
bronses, 401 ; wonderful lamp, 402--^ 
Gneco-Koman fi^o, 406 ; necropolis, 406 , 
Tanella di Pitagfora, 406—409 ; cromlech- 
tombs, 409 ; Grotta Sergardi, 409 
Cortuosa, i. 196, 304, 422 
Con'iano) singular tomb at, i. 173 
Corybantes, i. 323, 384 

Cor^ttus, original name of Cortona, ii. 396, 

CosA, imthe territory of Vulci, i. 444 ; and not 
a colony of, ii. 260 ; site of, 243 ; road to, 246 ; 
guide, 246 ; walls, 246 — 230 ; towers, 248 ; 
Mtcs, 230 ; peculiarities of its foi*ti6cations, 
248 ; by whom biiilt, 2*54 ; Polasgie or Etrus- 
can antiquity of, inaintiiined, 260 ; painted 
tomb, 234 ; history, 262 ; coins ascribed to, 
262; vase ftem, 477. 

Cosmogony of the Etruscans like the Mosaic, 
i. xxxix. c- 

Costume, Etrusean, i. 218, 307, 321, 371, 373, 
.377 » ) > » » 

Couches, drapery of, i. 314, 320, 346, 397 
Couches, banqueting, oi i-oek in tombs, i. 37, 
41,241,230,236, 273; ii. 332 
Coverlets, i. 218, 314, 320 
(’ramps in masonry, ii. 118 
Crawtord, Earl of, on tlio Etrusean language, 

Cremation, antiquity of, i. 27, 39 
Crenieni, i. (5, 29, 30 
Cruston, name of Cortona, ii. 399 
Cromlechs, in Etruria, ii. 283, 409 ; by whom 
formed, 284—286 ; not proper to one race, 
287 ; wide didhsiun of, 287 
Croton, numo of Cortona, ii. 399 
Crowns, Etruscan, of gold, i. 393, 456 ; ii, 
83, 486 ; found in tombs, i. 389 
Cucumella, tumulus of iho, i. 439, 432; its 
towers, 432 ; analogy to the tomb of Alyattes 
at Sardis, 433 ; and to that of Porsena, ii. 
348, 434 

Cucumellotta, la, i. 433 
Cuirass, Etruscan, ii. 103 > 

Cumere, family of, ii. 365 

Cuniculus of Camillqs, i. 7. Sae Camillus 

in tombs, i. 483 ; ii. 354, 336 

Cupj-ivoi^', ii. 361 — 363 
Cupid and Psyche, depicted in an Etruscan 
tomb, i. 343 ; in relief on an urn, ii. 164 
Cupra, an Etruscan town, i. xxix. 

{ the Etruscan Juno, i., Iv. Ivi. 

Curtains represented in tombs, i. 316, 398 
Cunilc-chaira, of Etruscan origin, ii. 176 ; of 
Cliiusi, 83, 309, 334 ; in tombs of Cervetri, i. 
240, 236, 276; at Sarteuno, ii. 366; at 
Perugm, 427, 449 

Cybele, in an Etruscan tomb, i. 384 
Cyclopean walls, described by Pausanias, ii. 
226, 233; cities, 118, 246; application of 
the term, 236 « ’ 

Cypselus, chest of, ii. 114, 167, 168, 174, 378 
Cyreno, tombs of, i. lx.xviii. 93 ; ii. Ill, 280, 
333 ; pavement at, ii. 118 

E. 

Eakces, Etruscan, on the walls of tombs, i. 
306, 311, 320, 326, 360, 371, 372, 373, ^8, 
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399, 400; ii. 324j^32M42, 343; reU^ui 
323; lit ' 

342; on 
Dancing, , 

Dardanus,' founder of Coi-tona, ii. 396 
Dead, crowned with chaplets, i. 393 
Dcath-l>ed scones, in a painted tomb, i. 325 
363 ; on et/jpi of Chiusi, ii. 301, 313 : of 
Perugia, 423; on urns, 180, 36^ 
Dedication of the instruments of one^s craft 
i. 198 ’ 

Deer, depicted in Etruscan tombs', i. 338, 367 
Dei, Don Luigi, ii. 267 
Delphi, oracle of, consulted by the Etruscans 
L 232; treasure at, dedicated by the Etruiil 
cans, 230 ; and by the Lyijjans, 230 
Domaratus, legend of, i. 420 
Demons, good and evil, i. 287, 342; distin- 
guished by colour, 34€ ; by attributes nud 
expression, 287, 334 ; ii^6, 182 ; contendin'* 
for a soul, i. 342 ; tormenting souls, 343, 
384; conducting, 331, 393, 412, 413; ii. 36; 
guarding the gate of Hades, 343; ii. 73; 
in combats, 304 ; their sex, i. 843 ; ii. 183; 
Etruscan, generally female, i. 287, 343; li. 
430; not introduced on earlier monuments, 
i. 382. Genii 
Depas, foi-m of, i. cxix. 

A^trat itfttpiKVTTfWoVf ii. 313 
Depilatoiies, used by the Etruscans, i. 381 
Dcsidcri, family of, ii. 214 
Dcsidciio, King, forged decrae of, i. 150, 152. 
Design, KtruHcun,i. Ixxi.— Ixxiii,, 362; ii. 327 ; 
attitudes pftcii unnatural, i. 321; know- 
ledge of anatomy displayed, 363 
Designators, oOicera attached to theatres, i. 72 
Desjardins, lil. Ernest, on the site of Sabate, 
i. 39 ; on the Anum Apollinaros and Poruni 
Clodii, GO 
Desultoros, ii. 331 

Des Vergers, lil. Noel, on the walls of Ardea, 
i. 60 ; on the Frainjois tomb, i. 449 ; ii. 508; 
on Uastiglione Henmrdi, ii. 197 ; retearches 
in the Tuscan Maremma, 200, 201, 220; on 
tombs at Cervetri, i. 230, 233 
De Witt, Sig., ii. 241 * 

Diamicton masonry, i. 80 
Diana, Etruscan, ‘i. Iviii. ; winged, 473; ii« 
114, 164. 

Dianium, ii. 232 
Diatoiii, i. 81 

Dice, used by the Etruscans, i. 364; Lydian 
invention of, xxxv., 3G4 ; Achilles and Ajax 
playing at, 364; ii. 462, 473; found in 
tombs, 190 ; pair of, marked with words in 
Etiaiscan, i. 1. 

DicH’archia, i. xxx, 

Dii Consentes or Complices, i. Iv. 

— Involuti or Superiors, i. Ivi. 

Di Luen, Hcavi, ii. 332. « 

Dionysia, tho, imported into Etruiitt ^ ^ . 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on tbeOtiSiB " 
the Etruscans, i. xxxv, 

of Syracuse spoils Pyigi) t ^ 

292 

Dioscuri, the, worshipped by the StTfHMlMif 
i. Iviii. ; depic^ on a vafoi ii. 468 
Dire; myth of, on an Etruaean iiin, 
Discobolus, in Etruscan aeenea, i 
342 
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pks painted on walla of a tomb, i. 40: of 
broiSe, ii. 47/), 476 

Divination, Etruscan, character of, i.xlii.; hj 
hglitning, xliii. ; by the feeding of fowls, 
11. 381 

llodwell vase, the, i. 282 

buried with his iunf.ter, i. ioG 
Don-fared ^cn, ii. 318, 343 
Don*’ depi<‘ted in Ktinscan tombs, i. 307; 

ancient mode of quieting, ii. 213 
Dolmens, Wiiibs like, ii. 4.>8, 531, 5-11 
J)()l])hiu, an Ktrusciin sjinhi.l, i ]G9; ii. 190; 
<)fr<>n depicted, i. 169, 312, 317, 328, 412 ; 
ill lelief in a tomb, ii. 443 
Dollied pcpiilclm's, ii. 164 
Doors, ]*'tru8enn, still working, ii. 321, 339, 
310; biniiliir, unhingi‘d, 338; moulded, i. 
180, 216, 448, 462i$ false, painted, 364, 379 ; 
ii. 322, 607 . 

Doric, Etruscan, i. 167, 199, 216, 238, 274, 277 : 
11 . 6 

pottery, i. Ixxxviii.— xc. 414 ; ii. 491 

Drapery, mode of i-epreseuting, i. 321 
Dreams in Italy, ii, 329 
Dunlistic principle, i. xliii. 

Dumb-bells used by Etruscans, ii. 324, 342, 
616 

Dwarfs in Etruscan paintings, ii. 327, 332, 
333 


EAiiiiiNOfl, found in Etruscan tombs, i. 269 ; 
ii. 28, 48, 486 ; worn by priests, i. 2G9, 402 

Ebn, i. 497 

Ecasuthi, an Etruscaui foiTnula, i. 187 ; ii. 17 

Kcabuthinesl, i. 187, 476 

Echetlus on Etruscan urns, ii. 166. See 
Cadmus 

Echidua on Etruscan monuments, ii. 173 

Eggs, found in tombs, i. 141, 408, 468; of 
ostriches, painted and carved, 223, 457 

Egypt, analogy of its art to that of Etimrin, i. 
Taxi. ; 36, 179, 196, 266, 370, 448; ii. 188; 
nn/Flogies in its tombs, i. 179, 196, 223, 249 ; 
ii. 8j lli; invaded by the Etruscans, i. Ixi. 

Eg}'ptian articles in Etruscan tombs, i. 223, 
276, 467 ; Etruscan imitations of, i. 267, 
269, 467, 459; ii. 486; Phoenician imita- 
tions of, 603 

Ihleithyia, i. Iv. ; temple of, 290, 291 ; supposed 
statue of, ii. 188 

Elba, possessed by the Etruscans, i. xzviii. ; 
u.^138, 218 ; iron of, 215, 218 ; antiquities, 

Eloctra, ii. 377 

Elcetrum, a mixed metal, ii. 341 
Elephant, painted in an Etnuoan tomb, L 


•wo , 

Ellis, Bev. B., on the Etruscan language, i. 1. 

Elysium, the Etruscan, i 322, 848, 364, 874; 

,11.57,326 

Emissaries formed by the Etrusoans, L Ixiii. ; 
of the Alban lake, 24 ; of Lago di Baeean^ 
65 ^ v* 

Emplecton matmiy deseriM i. Ixvi., 65, 
instances of, 81,83,89,11,64, 102, 216, 241, 
276, 443, ^ li. 3; Wd. in ito 
neqiurementi with the ToMt ^ 
66 ; ii. 330 • 


Kttl 11. 

Kmpulimi, pohgonal wnJU «f tiifo. ii 
hphcsu^, stadium ul. i. 72 
Epipola- nf ranis.*, .it, 1 . 81 

Erctiiiii, Jialilo of, 1 . 130 
Eiichthoniiis, biith of, on a la^c, n 310 
^qiiiliiio, fv.'iii atioiis on the, 11 . 

JvriiT HIV, cstciitol, 1 . wAin. 

Cain]iani[ina, i. , 

Cirvunipad.iiia, i wiv, 
rr ^ *opi>r, xt\.; noltIl-^\^^t froiitin, 
n 03; fteolimical fi itiiii's, 1 \\\i , TwcU.* 
cities of. WXI ; l.ltlllt^.XVM,.. ,,0Mtlon of 
the titios, xwiii.; inhabiliints, 

xwiv. ; ])i('l(Mi(h’d <‘l Mni)]iii:\ , x\xi> 
great plain ol, 1 IS, 17ri . inlnior to (Jun-i* 
111 eivilu.ition, lu. . (liioni.lfH ot, win.; 
her iiithiciiii* on iiUHlcin Knioiic*, mi. 
ErauscAN C'oiif.'dci.ilion, I D ;cia, \\\iv. ; 
tnenumi'iils toniul m 1 I 10 TmoI, xwm • 
coMiiogom, xvvix.: divin.ition, xln ; dis- 
cipline, hv, 23, Ml). imuiMv. vlii ; thnn- 
dL'r-nilcml.ir, xliu. : limt-midc, \lu. \h\ , 
tmcps of it in tin* 'fxiol \hn , .ilphiiln*t, 

xlviii.; lowwordM* id. dl»\ .inrn'iil wiilcis 

x'lvii ; s\stc‘in of eoxfiiinwiit, xln , h , 
feudal Mhti'in, li. ; hl,i\i*i\. In ; in'-igni.i of 
authority, 20, 121 , ii 2!f(); religion, .li a- 
ractcrot,liii.,382; inxthnlogv, liv ;dntii-s, 
liv.— 1.x; mode of repi renting Ihi* bliss of 
El}sium, 322, 374; ii. .)4--.>7, H'Jh; giiiius, 
i. 70 , 374; theatrical pcrformiiiiccs, 71; 
agriculture, l\i.; coinmcicc, l\i ; piiacv, 
cii. ; intercourse with lirwcc, li. 143 ; 
luxury, i, xliv., cii., 307, 476; moilchlj 
of women, 321 ; their foi uardncRs, 476 ; in- 
decency onhajp/t^jy, 37'^; civilization, clta- 
rBctcrof,l\'.,lxiv. ; litcmtuii*, Ixi.; si'icnce, 
Ixii.; skill in nstronoinv, I\ii., Bcwciage, 
Ixii.; roads, Ixiii.; tiiniicKlxiii., 11; aivlii- 
tceturc, Ixiv. ; temples awl houses, Ixv.; 
masonry, Ixvi.; ritch in founding citu's, 
Ixri, ; sepulchres, Kviii. ; modes of sepul- 
ture, 27 , 92; cities of the dead, 176, 
208, 238; ii. 12; taste in sepulture, i. 
0>5; plastic aits, Ixx.: niiulogy of eail\ 
works to those of Egypt, Kxi.; and of 
Greece, Ixxi. ; works in terra-cotta, Ixxiii., 
40 ; in bronze, Ixxiii. ; in wood and stone, 
Ixxv.; scaralaei, Ixxvi.; mirrors, Ixxriii.; 
jewellery, Ixxxi. ; paintings in tombs, 
Ixxxiv.; on vases, Ixxxvi. ; measure m 
use at the present day, i. 66 ; ii. 389, 408 ; 
whisperer, 1 . 478 ; sportsmen, 311 
Etsuscawb, called themselves Bosena, 1 . 
xtxiv. xxxvi. ; their origin disputed, xxxvi. 
xxxix ; oriental character and analogies, 
xlii.— xlri. ; physiognomy of, xlv. ; public 
works, Ui. ; eminently religi^ or super- 
idtiotts, Ihi. ; supenor to the Greeks in the 
treatment of women, Ixiv., 310 : maritime 
power, IxL; military tactics, Ixi.; ^ical 
{ kfll. Ixii. ; dmw lightning from heaven, 
Ixii ; their connection with the Ciatibenne 
people evident in naines*of places, ii. 261 ; 
mSZed the anh, i. Ixvii.; maligned by 
Greriu and Romani, oii. . 
Xuehfirand£agnimiao%i.420 
Eogmutn and ta^tioniyi. »nvii« 
Eurynowna, the demon, 1 . 348 ;■ 191 
Ewer, Etruscan, ii. 477 
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EXCAVATIOXS, 

Excavatioxh, ancient, in Etruria, i. xcvii • 

U2, Orte, Ul; Bomarso, 167; Caatel d’ 
Mm, 182 ; Musaraa, 190 ; Monteroni. 223 • 
Cm-etri, 229,239; Znmbrii, 278; Puntono 
del Castrate, 295: Tolfn. snn- 


terra, 151, 1^; Tuscan iaria, 200 ; 
Ponuloma, 219; 231; Orbetello, 

Chiusi. 320, 350 

ciano, 309 ; Valdl Chiana, 373 ; Arezzo, 383; 

??M».437,419; Palestrina 
botti 537"^“’^^^’ 517, 529-537; Marza- 
Ex-votos, ii. 108 
Eye, evU,i.471; ii. 53, 119 
E)J8 on vases, i. 462, 469, 471 ; ii. 77, 4^3; a 
decoration of furniture, 331; in winas of 
ifitruscan deities or monsters, 170, 173 364 • 
on the bows of vessels, i. 312, 471 * 


F. 

Fajiii, heroism of the, i. 20; slaughter of 22* 
CMtle or camp of the, 21, 25, 29, 30, 43 * 

labius crosses the Ciminian forest, i. 144. 148 

Fabroni, Dr,, ii. 384, 38^3 ’ ’ 

Face, full, very mo on early Etruscan monii- 
ments, 11. 301 

Fjmcl*, walh of, ii. H7, 120: pirement, 
118;jcwer,, 118; gates, 118, 120, 121; size 

of tho city, 121 ; not one of the Twelve, 121 ; 
loo’ Euche dello Fate, 
123; ancient reservoirs, 124; necropolis 
12o; coins, 125 history, 126; ski 1 ii^ 
auguiT, 126 ; La Dadia, 127 
Faina, Count delU, his collection of Etrascnii 
antifluitie8,4i. 46— 48 

Fairs, held at national shrines, i. 130 ; ii. 34 
Faleria, or Falesia Portus, ii, 212 
I ALSBii, history Of, i. 28, 107 ; inhabited by 
an teiye or Pelasgic race, 107 ; one of the 
Twelve, 108, 112; temple of Juno, 107, 110; 
worship of Mmcrv'a, Mars, and Janus, 107- 
‘^1’*^.."^; Cirit* Caetellane, 108 
8ie*e of, by C^Uue, 108 ; treeeheryof the 
echoolraoeto, 108; rapture of, ifo; etymo. 
logy of, 113. Stt CiviTA Castbilasa 
F' lliscaii mscriptioiiS) i. 94, 101 
FalUci, the, MI Argive race, i. 107; three 
cities of, 197, 112; incorporated with the 

Prim-ui, Agor, beeutifs of, i. 117; produce, 

FUkener, to. ^werd, hie eketobee of Qtoek 
fl *118°^r***’ *’ outhority,’ 

FAUB^portioood tombe of, i. 9^-96; I.tin 

sri&A'ftSK'.-SJra; 

iftffk'tti’Sirtti.Tss 


rLOUENCE. 

Fan, Etruscan, i. 472; ii. 47G * 

— pattern on ccilin«s, i. 239, 274, 448 
Fanelli, Sig., his collection, ii. 367 
Faxum yoLTUMNAi, seat of the national m,, 
clave, 1. li. lol ; ii. 32 ; supposed nt /w ; 
d Asso,!. 184; or atValentano 494 -hi 
moio probably at Monte Fiascoio, iV 
Bpceulahons on, 34 11. 

Farewell scencR, i. ei., 385; ii. 93, fto. LSI "or- 
I Farm, an Italian, ii 281 
Tamese, an Etruscan site, i. 490, ^quarries at. 

Farneta, inscriptions at, ii. 373 

FSm,^6™rir‘"'“™'*’ 

Fasti Consulares’ ii. 21 • 

Fates, Etruscan, i. Iviii. 287 288- fi, • 

attribute.. 287 ; a. 3^ ’ *'"■ 

Favissie, ii. 122 

Felsina, an Etruscan citi^ i. xxix • ii i!io. 
probably a ralony of^oWnu, MO,' 347’ 
sup^sed by Bnzio to be Umbrian, 536.644’ 
tramtions of its foundation, 647; did not 
occupy riie rite of Eologna, 511, 636 
Femgha, 11. 245 * 

Ferentinuj^ of Etruria 157; ancient 
temple of Fortune at, L^8 ; local remS 
168; theatre, 159— 161 ; its facade probabli’ 

wlK"™lcb^^ *6' i 

Jjerema, an Etruscan goddess, i. Iv., 129; in- 
scription referring to her, 85, 180; shrine 

- — , town of, i. 129 
Fescennine vei-ses, i. Ixi. 116 
Fehcennium, a Faliscan town, i. 112, 116 • 
hence came the Fescennine songs, 116- site 
um-ertam, nO; not at Civita Caatellaa., 

I mtro,°m ®- ®“- 

Fiuo, tho ancient Flavina, i. 137 
Fxb^ulio of gold, ii. 352, 483, 526, 534; with an 
itruKan ii^nption, 483 ; of efecftwm, 300; 
of bronze, 313, 323, 326, 330, 332, 334, 337, 

^®“' *• ^3 : >>' 

her, 22; battle ground, 46,47; rite of, 43 ; 
local remains, 49; cuniculus, 50; eight 
captures of, 51, 53; her desolatibii a by- 

** ^WOTOj Ol 

^y®J“te8, armed with torches and seriients, 

Fierole, ii. 116. See F.ssL'Las 
Fighne, tomb at, ii. Ill 

Flora, 1439, 447,448,498; u. 289 
Fire-rake, ii. 481 
Fishermen, Etruscan, i. 812 

Flavina, i. 137 ' ^ p 

Flesh-hooks, i. 411 ; ii. 104, 477 

’WrrWKa- sail’s 
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Focoiaii, ii. 79, 307 ; doscribod, 79, 80 

Foiano, ii. 373 

FoUlinjy-stools, i. 260, 472 

Follouic'u, ii. 200, 204 

Fonti’ Itotelltt, ii. 81, 373 

Fonto SotteiTa, ii. 124 

Fontea Clusmi, ii. 291 

Foi-pshorteiiing in Etruscan paintincH, i. 397 
Foilive8i,^*adre, i. 384, 393 
Forum of Auffusfua, i. 66, 104 

Aurclii, i. 436, 439 

Cuwii, i. 63, 194 

Clodii, i. 60 

Fosse round tombs, i. 217 ; ii. 349 
Founding cities, Etruscan rites on, i. Ixvi. 
Foundry-deposft, ii. 636 
Fountains, nymphs at, ii. 464, 466 
Four*wingcd deitie^ ii. 427 
Francois, his great vase, ii. 81, 113; excava- 
tions, 126; in lift Mai'emina, 200; at Popu- 
lonia, 219; Rusellio, 231; IMagliano, 264, 
267 ; Chianciuno, 369 ; Cortona, 409 ; on 
Telamono and its port, 236, 23K; painted 
tomb at Vulci discovered by, i. 449; liis 
death, 463 

Fmngioni, the cicerone, i. 306, 400 
Fratta, la, ii. 406 

Fregente identical with Fregello;, i. 220 ; no 
local remains, 221 
Frescoes, tho Yulcian, ii. 603—608 
Frunto's description of Alsium, i. 224, 226 
Fry, Mr., vase m possession of, ii. 312 
Fumigatora in tombs, i. 276; ii. 488, 489; like 

. a Arne. 


Cell, Sir AVilliiiin, his ik*,. , ^ 

eaatiMif thV F„bli ‘ ’i'i M.Imri'l * I..’ 

mistukc about the sites of Vi' * . ' ' ' * I 


the lomiiiiis of 

Gbmi doctune of, Ktrusr-iin, i lix- ‘ , 
Mief ttNj,eetin«, 2S6. luek^ aiu\ uislii. U 


dripping pans, i. 267 ; ii. 476 
Funeral fespts of the ancients, i. 322. See 
Jlanquets, Games 

Furies, i. 331, 332, 342 ; Etruscan, 287, 288 ; 
li. 93, 192 


Galarsi, i. 264. See Bioulxni Gorgon’s he 

Galero, i. 65 on vases, 

Galiana, i. 164 tombs, i. : 

Gallese, not Fescennium, i. 116, 121 ; though in teiTa-c 
an Etruscan site, 120, 139 lami», 40 

Galley depicted in Etruscan tombs, i. 312, 404,443; 

384 439;in!] 

Games, funeral, i. 374; ii. 323, 330—333, Gothic vaul 
342 ; public spectators at, i. 376 ; ii. 176 GoveramenI 
Gamumni, ii. 61, 107, 202, 306, 890, 301; Gozxadini, ( 
the walls of Arretium, 382 ; on its ^ lanuova, i 

383 ; discovers its necropolis, 383 “ Marzabot 

Garampi, Card., on the antiquity of Cometo, 616 ; on 

i. 304 ; gave, his nune to a tomb, 839 thcoi^ of 

Gates, number in Etruscan cities, 67; Gracchi^ ftr 

double, 12 ; ii. 143, 147, 148, 260 ; with Graramtcda 
architraves - of cuneiform blooki, i. 169; Grasuoppei 

ii. 418; with lintels of wo^ or stone, Gbavibc*, 
li. 146, 147, 260, 278; arched, i. larii., » dtewled, 

; ii. 143, 418 ; with (diUque approaohoo, * 4^ 

Gate of Hell on Etruscan monuments, i. 843, eloa^ 43 
386 ; ii. 306, 817 Gm Kn. 

Gauls, the/drire the Etruscans £?on the g4; ja i 

of the Po to the Bltilhm AlSk t 884, 8fe 

^ tombs of, il. 681.; jeVelltoy, iM „ Moot™ 


.sv. Demons 

Gerhard, Proftw,r, on the j.iiint.d i 

J09 319 jl22, .m, 32 », 340, 3(;s. : 57 ,-, oii 
> ulci, 44t) ; on the viimcs of Vub i. 4(;‘> n,, 
miirors and i. Kxvni , Iwx , ii"iso • 

Gorj'on lu the Giotta dill’ Oreo, i. ;560 n.',). 

on a vase, 407 
Giapnutii, li. 2.)‘2 

Giants, cinblnnii of vok anie agcix le., i 3 j!) • 
u. 173; introduced m Gioek anhitfi huv 
as 111 Etruscan, i. 330 
Giglio, island, li. 238, 262 
Giulianu, Toire, an Etruscan site, i. 138 
Gbidiatoiial combats of Etruscan origin, i. 71, 
374; ropreKouteil on urns, ii. 176 
Glaw, articles in, i. 463; li 85, 476, 49 >, 1!J6. 
62/, 632, 633, 643 

Glaucus, repimnited on Etruscan nionnincnts, 
11. 172, 423 

Goddess, bronze, fiom Rusclbe, ii 233 
Gold, burial of, i. xcvii, ; ornaments in tombs, 
1. 268, 269, 276 ; ii. 48r5, 600, .541 ; sheet of! 
112 ; lamina} of, in a tomb, .363 ' 

Golini, Sig., on Volsinii, li. 24 ; exeavatioiH 
at Jjolsemi, 26; at Oivieto, 48; Tomba, 62, 
80 

Gongs, ii. 616 

Gorgon’s head, an Etruscan doeomtion, i. 199 ; 
on vases, 471 ; on um**, H. 304, 423, 43tl ; m 
tombs, i. 199 ; ii. 343, 441 ; in hron/e. 404 ; 
ill teiTa-cotta, 434; on coins, 126, 221; on 
lamiM, 404, 442; emblems of the moon, 221, 
404, 443 ; ditTerenee botu’eeh early and late, 
439 ; in the Villa Ludovisi, 439 
Gothic vaults in Etruscan tombs, i. 2G6, .386 
Government of Etruria, i. li. 

Gozzadini, Count G., his excavations at Vil- 
lanueva, il. 612 ; at Casa Malvasia, 634 ; at 
' Marzabotto, 638; on the pondera of Horace, 
616; on tintinnabuhi 633; hU Etruscan 
theory of Bologna, 617, 646 ; coUectioiL 616 
Graedi^fkiiiUv jrtJie,ii. 186 
Graramtccia, the, i. 181 
GrasslipppeYS, golden, ii. 132 
GBAViBCiB, p(»rt ci Tarquinii, i. 430; site 
f dtawded, 481. 486 ; legend of St. Augustine, 
* 48%; <m the orak of the Marta;'433, 434 ; 

' local remains, 433 ; discovery of a large 
eloM% 483 ; coins attributed to, 430 
Gnur* Hn. Hamilton, i. 176, on Castel d’Asso, 
on the tombs of Tarquinii, 809, 32.5, 
884, 8w; on Toeoanella, 482; tombs at 
Moni^eionL 224 ; foodari, ii. 79 • 
tiTeBTei.ik 193; with Etnisedb inscriptions, 
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GllBECE. 


Grcooo, painted tombs in, i. 38, 383; tombs 
of, have analo{,'ics to those of Etinnia, 202, 
203, 3S6 

Gieok arcliiloeture in Etiiisoan tombs, i. 106 ; 
ii. 143 . 

art, influence of, seen in Ktruscan mo- 
uumenU, i. Ixxi. Ixxii. Ixxvi. Ixxx. Ixxxiv. 
xc.^09, 322, 375, 380, 381 ; ii. 102, 143,400 

• cubit, said to be the sculo of somo 

Ktrusciin tombs, i 202® 

Giiflbns on Etruscan inonumentSj ii. 171 
Griffon with an e 3 ’o in its wing, li. 448 
Grosseto, roads to, ii. 222 ; inn, 223 ; museum, 
224 ; Jiltruscun ul|.liubct in, 224 
Grotta Ih’uschi, i. 412 

Grol ta Campuim at Veii, i. 33 — 42 ; at Ccrvcti i. 


del Cataletto, i. 176 

■ Colon na, i. 185 t 

di’lla Culuniia at Jlomar/n, i. 167 

Dijiinta, i. 168 

d'Orliindo, i. 77 

di I’olifeno, i. 345 

di Itiello, i. 175 

San Loicn/o, ii. 19 

Sci'ftardi, li. 409 

Stackelberg, i. 373 

Grottatonv, ii. 119 

Grotto di Santo Stefano, i. 164 

Grove, sacred, i. 67 

Guardabassi, Sig., his collection, ii. 426 
Guuniacci, Mousig., ii. 160 
Gubbio, ii. 151 

Gu^lielmi, his Etniscan collection, i. 299 
Guinea-fowls, on a vase, i, 408 
Guiosium, ii. 20 ^ 

Guttus, archaic, i. 414 


H. 


Hadeh, Etruscan, scenes in the, i. 343, 348, 
350, 353f 466 ; King and Queen of, 466 ; 
ii. 64 • ' 

Hades and Pei-scphone, i. 338, 360 ; ii. 69 
Hadria, ii. 139. Atria ^ 

Hair, mode of wearing it, i.* 368) 469, 460 
Hair-pins, ii. 477, 616 » 

Hiilteres, we Dumb-bells 

Hammer or mallet, on attribute of demons, i. 

331, 343, 384,386,413; ii. 193 
Hund-ii'ons, ii. 477 
Jlands, iron, i. 412 
Hand-mills, intention of,H. 22 
Handles of furniture, ii. 477 ; bronxe, i. 104 ; 
ii. 481 

— < of archaid wnAfteii bixikcn, 386, 

365, 614 

Hare-hunt in an Etrtiscaa tomb, i. 311; ii. 
335 ; on a vase, 472 

Head, gold ornament for the, iL 486, 600 
Heads on gateways, i. 102, 104 ; ii. 143, 144, 
167, 418, 421 

of torra-cotta, i. 428 ; ii, 86, 469, 496 

Hector, death of, on a vase, ii 463 ; contend- 
ing with Ajax, 466, 472; with Achilles, 
47n ; represented with Hecuba, 468 
Helbig, Di;. W., on the Etrusesn alphabet i. 
xlix.; geometrical decontionayuqcitii; 
on ai'chaic Greek ta^, xc^; on wallnwrlnt- 


HYPOPOmiM. ^ 

ings at V<ii, 38 ; on the tombs of Taraiiiidi 
348, 352, 353, 356, 358, 362, 376 ; the 
Amazon sarcophagus, ii. 101, 102; the 
nionkcj -tomb at Ohiusi, ii. 335 ; the silver 
howls from Palestrina, 503 
Helen, rape of, on Etruscan urns, ii. 92, 168 
456; pursued by Menelaus, on a vase, 474 ’ 
527 ; rescued by Castor and Pollux, on a 
mirror, 428 • ’ 

Helmet, Etruscan, i. Ixii. ; ii. 103; viib a 
death-thrust, i.,37 ; circled with gold (iian*. 
lets, ii. 486 ^ 

Heii/cn, Dr., explains an inscription at Falleri 
1 . 100, 101 ; on inscriptions at Cgpena, 132 • 
liK record of a tomb at Comoto, 386 ’ 

Ilcrbtinum, ii. 40 • 

ilercuhinenm, an Etruscan town, i. x.v\. 
Hercules, an Etruscan deity, i. Ivii.; luakiH 


■xuo ^ j Ai* (AM, UVCt* 

coniini^ tno XeniGan lion, i 407 ;ii. 405; 
shaking himds with Hinerva, 82, 467 ; con- 
tending for tho tripod, 468 carrying' the 
Ccrcopian brothers, 81 ; the boar of Erj’- 
manthns, 312, 470 ; at tho gato of Orcus, 
170; deeds of, on vases, 461,'‘471; onbi'onzei, 
426, 429, 483 ; caressing Omphala, 449*; croii- 
' iiig tlie sea in a howl, 473 ; edited Kalanike, 
482 * I 

Herodotus, on the iirigin of tho Etruscans, i. 
XXXV. xl. 

Hotmm, i. 309 

Hinthal, i. xlvii. ; ii. 4’82, 606 
Ilippalcctryon, or “ Cock-horse,*' ii. 88 
Hippocampi, i. 168. See tiea-hones 
Hippolyta, ii. 469 

Hippolytus on Etimscan urns, ii. 302, 364 
Hirpini, marvellous feats of, i. 136 
Hirpus, a wolf in Sabine, i. 136 
Ulster, Etniscan for IttdiOf i. 70;, dances of 
the Histriouee^ l^i. 377; ii. • 
Histories, Etruscair, i. xxvii* lx. 

Hoare, Sir K. C., on Moscoua, u. 230; <m the 
walls of Orbetello, ii. 241 • ' 

Uolkion, form of the, i-, exxi. oxxii. 

Holmos, form of, i. c.viii. cxix. 

Holstehius on the euuiculus ofCamilluSii. 8 
Horatiorum, Campus Sacer, i. 169, 466 
Horse, Etniscan, peculiar ibrm of, t. 84, 385 . 
buried wi& lus master, 276, 432, 466! 
4},’ mublem of the passage of the sool^ iL 180 
Y head of, a sepulchral decoration,' u.468 
Hone-cock, or cock-horse, ii. 88 
Horta, a goddess of the Etruaoaaa, L IWi 
68, 140; ancient Etruscan towii, 14(h Set 
Obts 

Hostia, an Etruscan goddess, i. 68 ' 

Hot springs of Etruria, i. 167,776} 

272 ^ * 

Houses, Etruscan, i< Ixv.: u. 

Human sacrifices, made oy tini iP 
422, 178} illustrated on i ' 

179,466 

Hut-urns from Alba Longg;^. Ix&j ^ 

Hydria, ihnn of^ 1. ex. 

Hypepoditiin, L 41, 366 
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InoL^, of bronze, ii. 489, 51G ; of terra-cotta, 
1. 267 

Igjluini, ii. 238 
It Puiitone, tombs at, ii. 284 
Inj^hirami, on Etruscan customs, i. 310 ; on 
Tlio VoT^ Sotterra, ii. 12.5: on Custiglino 
ItcrnarM as the site of Vetulouia, 196; on 
the pretended Vetulonia of Alberti, 208 ; on 
the n^tif e srenes in the painted tombs, 326 ; 
his labours and works, 127 

YiUa, ii. 157 

Inuus, i. 3P7 

iNsciiirTioNS^truscan, usual on sepulchral 
furniture, i. cut on the facades of tomb^, 
i. 94, 180, 186 ; ii. 6, 13, 16, 46, 46 ; difficulty 
of rtadine in sucl»caseB, 16 ; within tomb's 
i. 94, 243, 244, m 256, 327, 330, 333, :i36. 
338, 339, 347,149-863. 364-367, 385, 
U. 61, 52, 67, 69, 133, 408, 438, 443, 


on sarcopha^ and urns, i* 477 ; ii. 86, 101, 
131, 185, 316, 329. 338, 4^; on ^ 112, 
188 ; ii. 486 ; on tiles, 306. 318, 329; on 
vases, i. oik : 172, 405 ; ii. 224 : on bronzes, 

on ttgoW/if*b 48<: wifulyff boi^ 486: 1. 
269 ;ttlmd, i. 2 ^ ; dUbd^wiih paint, ii. 18C; 
bilinfual, 306, 343, 370. 388, 440;4M; at 
Orvieto. 46, 46; aifC»iiual. 369; at Peruipa, 
424, 438, 440, 45l ; at Boloyna, 680 
— , Greek, ii. 1»; on vases, i. Ixxiv. xcm. 

C. 406; ii! 113,467,474,491 . 

— Latih, in* Etniiotei tombs, x. 90, 

33.5 ; ii*. 447; i»ith Etruscan peouhwitiM, 
i. 100; wferrinj to Etruria, 222, 232: u. 
273,487; on vtses, 466; on ritaw, 2^; 
Chiistian in Etrusoam oometenev t. 104, 
446 ; on the PaMnna u. 4r 
— , Pclasgic, on a not,, i. 271 
— , I'unie, on a silver ^wl*4x. 602 
— , ‘Eunineaih i., zsxvU. 

— , Unmriau, n. 480 
— , Umbrian and Latin, ii. 466 
— like Etruscan, found in the Tyrol «P® 

Intoxication^ one of the delights of the ancient 
Klysium, ii. 326 

Iphigeneia, on Etruscan nms, il. 93, 168, 

:i61, 422, 447, 448, 466 
Iron of Elba, ii. 216 ^ 

Ischia, ruinen town or casUe, L 60 ; an Etrns- 
enn site, 489 
Liis, tomb of, i. 269, 467 
Islands, floating, i. 146, 144, » p.. 

I'^ola Fumese, 1. 2, 18 J not the 8« rf v«^ 
2-5, 28 ; not the oasUa of the Pa^ 28i 
29 - , . \ 

itlira n^L, i. no ; 

Italy, little ^ 


Itineraries, , , 

^ 69,211,313,874 ' 


jAxrs, nn Etniscnn "wl, i. Mu., hoiul on 
coins, 11 . UK), 237 

Ja'^on, iiiirnir of, ii «8; kxn allowed 1»\ the 
drasoii, 449; vomited bv tlio dmu«ii, ’472 
Jewellory found inEtrurL'i,!. Kxxu; tlttwitied 
as pidiiatnur, Kx\i. , TmiIwuc, l\\xu. ; 
Efrusfun, Kwiu,, m tombs, 221. 268,269, 
410, 41.5, 487. ii. 242; in tin* Museum of 
I’eiufriii, 11 . 428 ; in the Museu (in'{;<>rinno, 
484—486; Ktniscnn {Mission for, i. 476; 
(iaulibh, found in Etruria, ii. 130; fiom 
Piilcstniiu, 500; Bhuni, hi Gri>ek tombs, 

m 

Jewish iiftiilogicj in Etniacsm monunionts, i. 
xx\i\. 321 

Judicial scenes on Etruscan monunirnts, ii. 
176; 315 

Juno, the Ktruscaii, i. Iv. ; railed Thaliia, Iv. ; 
li. 483 ; hurled thunder-bolts, i. hi. ; Curi- 
tis, 107 ; teniide of, at Veil, 7, 2.5 : at 
Falerii, 107, 110; at Populonia, li. 210; 
at Perugia. 43.5 

Jiiiion insciilKHl in a tomb, i. 248, 286 
JunoncH, f(‘inule genii,!, liv. 28.5; not to be 
confounded with LaHa*, 288. Uknii 

nildllKMONH. 

Jupiter, the Etruscan Tina or Tinia, i, liv, ; 
hurled throo sorta of tliimderbolts, Iv.; 
wooden statue of, ii. 210: and Aleiiieim on 
a vase, ii. 461 ; giving birth to Minerva, 
460 ; witli the gods in council, 469 


K. 

Kalpib, form of the. i. cx., cxi. 

Kanthiiros, form of the, i. exvn. ^ 
Karahesion, fonn of the, i. exvxi. ; u. 300 
Katabothra, 1. Ixiii. 

Kelcbe, form of the, i. cxn. 

Kcr,L 28B; ii.l68,378 

K^or,Chw!, discovered tom^ Ccroebx 
i. 368, 371 ; 911 the 

Keystone, with sutured head, i. 102, 104, 

KinSriioiMiaeiiiBiU.^ 

Kitchen, representation of, m tombs, lx. m , 

K^, fKtn of 
KotyliskoB, form of, i. 

of, c«i. ; ii. 81 

! '•MSI ' ' > ^ 
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La Badia, at Fieaole, ii. 127 
Lubranda in Caria, ii. 118 
Labro, ii. 69 

Labyrinth in Etruscan tombs, i. 483 ; so-called, 
beneath Chiusi, ii. 296, 297 ; at Volterra, ii. 
168; in the tomb of Porsena, 346, 348: in 
the Poff^o Gajella, 35^—356 
Lacus Alsictinus, i, 69, 222 
Ciminus, i. 146 

Pvelius, or Aprilis, i. 495 ; ii. 223, 230 ; 

island in it, 230 

Snbatinua, i. 59 

Statoniensia, i. 493, 494; ii. 19 

Tiirquhiiensis. See Volsiiiionsis. 

Thrasymenus, i. 495; ii. 414. 

Vadimonis, i. 112, 495 ^ 

Volsiniensis, i. 494; ii. 26, 29 

Lago di baccano, i. 66 

Bassano, i. 142. See Yadimonian Lake 

— ‘-Bolsena, i. 494; ii. 19; an extinct 
crater, 29 

— — Bracciano, i. 69 
• — Castigliono, i. 495 ; ii. 223, 230 

Cliiusi, ii. 337, 368 

— Ciliegeto, ii. 108 

Garda, i. xxviii. 

— Martignano, i. 69 

Mc/zano, k 492, 494 ; ii. 19 

Montepiilciano, ii. 368 

Stracciacappa, i. 69 

Trasimono, li. 414 

Vico, i. 146 

Lajard^ M., on scenes in the tombs of Tar- 
quinii, i. 324 

Lake, full of Etruscan bronzes, ii. 108 
Lakes of Etruria, cont lining islands, i. 494; 

drained by the Etruscans, i. Ixiii. 66 
Lamps, Etruscan, i. Ixxiii. ; ii. 106 ; of Cor- 
tona, 402—406; sepulchral, 404, 442 
Landslips, ii. 109 
Lanista, on Etruscan word, i. 71 
Lauzi, on the Etruscan tongue, i. xlyii. 
Luocoon on an Etruscan um, ii. 303 
Laran, an Etruscan deity, ii. 483 
Lares, Etruscan origin of, i. lix. ; terra-cotta, 
from the Hegulini-Galassi tomb, 267; ii. 
483 

Lars, an Etruscan pranoineny ii. 367; dis- 
tinguished from Lar, 867 

Porsena, ii. 345. See PoessnA 

Tolumnius, i. 22, 47, 384 

Lanrce, on vases, ii. 78 
Lasa,i.lix.,288; ii.66.429 
Latoran Museum, relief with the devices of 
three Etruscan cities, i. 234. 446 ; u. 273 
Latium, Cyclopean cities of, ii. 119, 246, 249, 
261,266 

Lajrain, Sir A. H., arches discovered by, in 

Lebes, fonas of, i. xci., cxiii. ; ii, 366 

Leona, ii. 17 

IiMtiatemia, i. 310 

Leghorn, ii. 69 

Leinth, u. 429 

Leia, valley of the, i. 189 

Lekane, li^s of, i. ex,. 

Lekythos, forms of, i. exxiii, exxiv. 


MJEGEITAS. 

Le Mui'cllc, i. 439 ^ 

, near Satumia, ii. 288 

Lemur, Etruscan, in the museum at Voltem 
ii. 189 ’ 

Lenoir, on the Ponte della Badia, i. 443 
Lepaste, form of, i. exxi. 

Lepsius, Prof., on the origin of the Etruwaim 
1 . \xxviii. ; on the Peltwgic alphabet, i. 27>’ 
273 ; on the pottery of Caere, 262 ; 011 tli'e 
coins of Cortona, ii. 399 
Leucothoa, i. 292 , 

Levezow, on the Gorgon, ii. 221 
Lcvii, tomb of the, i. 100 
Lewis, Mr., on a bronze figure from Grosseto 
li. 232 ’ 

Liano, i. 120. e 

Lietors, Etruscim origin of, i. 20; ropresented 
ii. 112 , 176 

Lightning drawn fromhAven, i. li. Ixii. ; ii. 22 
Liguria, confines with Eteiiria, ii. 63 
Lilliano, ii. 132 

Lions, Etruscan, i. 33; ii. 296; painted iu 
tombs, i. 326; ii. 340; guardians of sepal- 
chres, i. 33, 199, 260; ii. 488; of stone, us 
aeroteria, i. 199 ; decorations of tumuli, ii. 
362 

Lituus, both staff and trumpet, i. 254, 833; 
ii. 331, 476 

Livy, on the migrationB of the Etruscans, i. 
xxxvi. 

liosna, the Etruscan Diana, i. Iviii. ; ii. 67 
T/)tu 8 flowers in tombs, i. 37 
Louvre, jmnted tiles in the, i. 269 ; Etruscan 
painted aarcophagus,'^79 
Luca, il. 66 
Lucidoli, Sig., iL 343 
Lucignano, tombs at, ii. 378, 388 
Luoumo, Tarquinius Priscus, i. 420 
Lucumones of Etruria, i. li. 

Luka, an Etruscan site, ii. 63; its port 63, 
66 ; not one of the Twelve, 63 ; local re- 
mains, 66 ; walls of marble, 06 ; eoins attri- 
buted to,* 66 ; ampMtheatre, 66 ; excava- 
tions, 66 ; pinduce, 66; marble, 67; mean- 
ing of the word, 67 « , 

Lunghini, Sig., collection ii. 366 ^ 

Lupo, ii. 223 
Lycas, the demon, ii. 178 
Lychnus, ii. 406 

Lycia, analogy to Etruria in sepulchral monu- 
ments, i. w, 180; ii. 360; in matenul 
genealogies, L xlv. 100 
Lydu^ the mother-country of Etruria, i. xxxr. 
xlvi. ; analogy to Etruria in its monumatits, 
182, 388,^,464; U. 348; in itsovstouA 
i. xliv. ; anciently used as synonymouc with 
Etrul'ia. 808 

Lynceus, li. 202 ■ 

Lyre, Etnuom, i. 307, 314, 320, 873* 319^ ^ 


M acavlatJM, on the word « wvim 
Maocareie, Tone di, lita of I'nfanp^' 
Maoigno,ii.ll7 
Madonna della Fca»ii. 867 
Madonna di S. Luca, L 611 
Msooenka, Etruscan origfa ol^ ^ 
ment to, at Arexxq, 879 ^ 
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Mifonia, i. 166 
Mafe^one, ii. 416 

jlasliaiio, city diBcovorcd near, ii 263 ; ro- 
* iiiiiinH, 266, 266; painted tomb, 267 ; exca- 
Mitions, 267 , , , „ . 

■^laj-na Grujciii, Greek tombs of, i. 27; vases, 
Ixxxix. xcvi. cix. ; ii. 80 
i. XXX. ; ii. 63, 61 

Miilcos, of MaliOotcB, inventor of tlic trumpet, 

i. xliv.;439 

Jl ilvasia,£Ioant, scavi of, ii. 534 
\[imciano, ii. 288, 289 

Mmieini, Sig., Iticni-do, Ins excavations at 
Orvieto, ii. 46 
Jkliiuducua, effigy of, ii. 192 
Hanes, i. 477 • . 

Jlaiiia, an Etiwan goddess, i. lix. lx. 288 
Mantua, an Etruscm cih-, i. .\xix. lix.; li. 510 
ilantus, the Eti-uscan Pluto, i. Ivii. lix. :«>; 

11.106, 192 • , ^ 

Marble, walls of, ii. 65 ; of Luna, or CiuTar^ 

67; few Etruscan works of, i. Ixxvi..; ii. 67 ; 
used by the Homans, 68 ; of the Marenima, 
i. Ixxn; ii. 67, 188, 209; sarcophagi of, i. 
245, 402, 403 ; ii. 96, 101, 316, 4M 
Marciano, tombs at. ii. 373 
Man ina, built by the EtruBcans, i. xxx. 
Marcmnia, tlie, ii. 194; its 
uonulation and climate, 203, 204 ; produce, 
*203; described by Dante, 203; lU improved 
condition, 206; excavations made by M. 
>'oel dea Vergers, 200 } ancient city in, des- 
cribed by Mr. PuUan, i. cxxvii. .. 
31arin0 deities on Etruscan monuments, u. 7, 

.. . monsters, i. 168; ii. 171> 520, 621. 

3IaiSi^^WCT*of Etruria, i. Ixi. ; 169, 371 

Marriage scenes on eawophagi, i. 472; on 
vases, U. 82, 472; on Etruscan urns, 178 
Marruci, a thimy shrub, ii. 229 
Mars, an Etruscan god a^o xvidlded thunder, 
i. Ivii.; the, of Monte rolteron«» ii. Ill 

3Iarta,GraviscoB on its banks, 1.431] P®«“ry 

of tie Volsinkn loke, ii. 30; ancient cloaca 
and quay of, i. 433, 434 

, town of, ii. M 

Mariana, island of, ii. 29 

JIartignano, lake of, 1. 69f 222 .. . 

Marxabotto, bronzes of, i. 
oxcavtttiJns at, 537-643; an Etruscan site, 
638 ; inscriptions, 642. ^ 

JIarzi collection, Cometo, i. 413 . . 

Masonry, Etruscan, i. ^vi,; no 
14, 91, \66; ii. 118, 124,. 146, 241, 398, 

oxti-aordinary 124- 

rusticated, 49, 81, 104, 167, 213 > , » 

character sometiniiBa of 

local rock, 269; aometu^ 
it, 269 ; ancient materials in WS . 

ings, i. 64; wedgo^nn^ L 2«g; 
diamicton, i. 80. 8«e Cydopean, Bmptooton, 

=e®*k. 

Hiuiia, a. 198; nrtifc. Stjrf W*!*) 


UOSKBV. 

Mahtfl<<, forms of, i, cwui. 

Maternal gciicHlof^y, i. xlv. 100 
Miitcniuiii, 1 . 490 * 

M.iliai, robes hiund at, i. wviii. 

M.i//etti, Sig. H., bih (ollcetioii, li 298 
May/iiiili, Si^;. L., enlleetinn of ii '579 
Mean, .mKtiuse,mF.itc,i, li\.2SS,ji. 129, is;} 
Mcde.i in a mi di.iMii ]i\ di.'(a:tiiis, ii. ^*7 
McdiiMl Mieiiec of Etunia, i. Un. 

Mcleasei, statue o(i, i 294, lepiewnted oil i 
mil 1 01 , n l.iO 

Melon, tumulus of the, ii. 109 

Melpuiii, an KIiummii eitj, i. x\i\.; u. .ll.i 

Memiion, 1 , ;M2, n 106, ‘467, 181 

Men laiis puisiiiun Helen, li. 171, 627 

Menie.itoie, a loeknig stone, i, 173 

Mein \ a, the Ktiiiscaii form of Miiicimi, i. Iv.; 

oninniois, n 129,482,183 
Mei^urj, ciillcd Turms b) tbc Ktiusmiis i, 

Ivn. ; n. 183, iutenial, rcpiesenlrd liv 
Cbarun, 192 ; with iiilaiit llaieliiis, |(l\ , 
inl.mt, ‘M eatllc-lilter, 173 ; statue of, t.iS 
Mctelliw, hlatue of, li 95 
MexK o, ]>ymmul'«, i. 387 ; aiiulonies of its 
ccmetei les to those of Kti aria, 387 
Mieuh, on the Twelve Citii's, i xwu. ; mi tlie 
oiii;uioftlm KtrusLan8,\v.\>i.; oil mient.d- 
imu in KtiUhciiii monuments, xbn ; the 
tomlis of Moiitcroui, 221; on rwk-lu'wn 
cluiis 276; tlic l»oita all’ Arco, ii. 113, 
the walla of Co>a and Sutuniia, 2o4, 28o ; 
on eaiiopi, 309 
Miccino, tiie, i. 103. 

Mieoii, a painter of Amazons, u. li<> 

Midas, on a vase, ii. 473 
Miglianni. Prof., ii. lOo 

Minnoiic, the, i. 4,12 

Milling* n, Mr., i. .xxxvm.; n. 127 ; on Vela- 
tliii, 139, on Populoma, 216; on coins at- 
tributed to Clusium, 292 , v i ; 

Minerva, winged, with an owl on her hand, i. 

1 11 ; btatuo of, in the Uffl/.i, n.. 86 ; lepn- 
sciitea on Panallicnsic vases, i. xi-iii.; ii. 
467 ; called Mcnm, in Etruscan, 1. 1\. , »». 
483 ; lu bronze, w ith wings, 478 
Mines, uniieut, of copper 
i. Uxui. ; near Vopubnia, n^U, now it 
worked by an Enslulimaii, 3U» 

Minio, the, i. ^2 .. 

MuMum at GreK»n.n 

Museum, u. 48 640; dolmeus 

that of AWZXO, u. ^ 

Momiiwcn,rro^o Ungaaxo 

V • on the xMune AjrtrlK 

So;'lSfpuiilm>; on the date oYthc 
Money, pnmitivj, 64, 834 ; 

toinbofth0»3W> 
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MOXTALCJNO. 

Montiiloino, ii. i:ilr 

Montalto, i. 437 ; inn, 439, 467 ; relies found 
at, 299 

Montn])orti, Etruscan tomb at, ii. 131 
Jlontarozssi, i. 302, 356. Ht-o TAiiauiNii 
Montisftascone, roads to, i. 488; ii. 29; its 
wine, 30, 32; not Volsinii, 23, 31; nor 
Tmi^uluin, 31 ; antiquity, 30 ; perhaps 
(lilnarea, 32; more probably Fanum Vol- 
tiimiia), 32 • 

^loNTEnuLciANO, ii, 370 ; antiquity of, 371 ; 

Etruseaii relics, 371 ; wine, 371 ; roads to, 370 
lyionteroni, tumuli of, i. 222—224 
Idonterosi, i. 62 : inns, 63 
Monte Abatone, i. 273 

Argcntaro, ii. 238, 252 

Calvcllo, excavations at^ i. 164 

Cetona, ii. 363 

— - — (Umino, i. 146 « 

Falterona, ii. 107 ; bronzes and coins 

found on, 108—111 
— — della Gnai'dia, ii. 511 

Gunlaudro, ii. 414 

Leone, i. cxxvii. 

Luc(‘hetti, i. 63 

Lupolo, i. 56 

Merano, ii. 288 

Miisino, i. 57, 58 

d’Oro, i. 275 

Patone, tombs at, ii. 208 

Pescali, i. cxxvii. ; ii. 223 

— dirnffliero, i. 389 
— — Kazzano, i. 56 

Itomano, i. 301 

— — Eotondo, i. 137 ; town of, ii. 198 

Salaja. ii, 367 

— — Somglio, i. 58 

Venere, i. 147 

Montoreo, i. 138 

Monsters, guardians of sepulchres, i. 364 
Mqith, {;amc of, represent'd on vases, ii. 463 
Moscona, hill of, mistaken for the site of 
lluselltr, ii. 225, 230 

Mouldings, Ktruscan, i. 179, 180, 186, 203, 
216, 386; ii. 11, 15 
Mugnano, i. 145, 166 

Mulleu on the Twelve Cities, i. xxxii.; on 
the Etruscan era, xxxiv. ; the origin of the 
Etiiiscans, xxxvii.; on Mania, lx.; on Fes- 
cennium, i. 96, 110; on Falerii, i. 110, 112; 
on .d^quum Fidiscum, 113 ; on Tarehon and 
Tyrrhenus, 41S ; on the Etrusean era, 418 ; 
on Demaratus, 420; on Tarquin’s conquest 
of Etruria, 421 ; on tho tomb of Porsena, ii. 
347, 349; on the ancient walls at can 
Cornelio, 391 

Mundus, mouth of Orcus, i. lx. 
lifurcia, or Murtia, the Etruscan Venus, i. 57 
• Mure, Col., on the site of Pisa, ii. 71 ’ 

Murray, Mr. A .. on the origin of the Etruscans, 
i. xl.; on tno anAlo^ of the Etruscan 
Bcariibwi to the early silver coins of Thrace, 
**'- Ixxvii. 

iMusama, its discovei'y, i. 188 ; its walls, 189; 
gates, 189; necropolis, 190; monuioonts 
from, at Viterbo, lo3, 191 
Musco Pruschi, i. 406. See Cobneto-Tab- 

QUINIA. 

— Civico,Chiusi,ii.208; statue-urns, 290; 
statues, 209; archaic eippif 800; dueiiuy 


MYTHOLOGY. ^ 

unw, 302—304; sju-cojihagi, 304; terra- 
cotta saroonhagi aijd iwh-j-hests, 305, 30H' 
slab ^ith nlpinibots, 306 ; biicthoro.ar blu, i 
ware, 307, 308 ; Etruscan Cfruopi, 308, ;;09 
bronzes, 309, 313 ; pottery, 310 ; strange cuic- 
mry pot, :il0— ;112; painted vases, 312, 313 

Musco Etrusco, Conioto, i. 401 ; sarcophagus 
of the “Sacordotc,” 402; of the Magnate 
and others, 403, 404; ki/lix o^Oltos and 
Euxithcos, 405 ; painted vases, 405 

— Etiusco, Florence, ii. 75;^ black pot- 
tery or bucchero, 75—80 ; painted potterj' 
80—84 ; unpninted pottery, 84 ; jowellorv 
and glass, 85 ; gems, ‘86 ; sepulchrol 
inscriptions, 86 ; bronzes, 86, 102 ; the 
Minerva, 86; the Chimmi'nfSO; the Orator, 
95; cinerary urns, 89— 96 ; Amazon sarco- 
phagus, 96 ; tem-cottes, 105 

— Gregoriano, its ongin, i. 487 ; ii. 452 ; 
vestibule, 453; cinerary^ms, 454, 455; the 
sarcophagus, 456; Alban hut-urns, 457; 
teiTa-cottas, 458; vases, i. 272, 282; ii. 460 
— 475 ; kylikeit^ 472 ; bronzes, 476—484 ; 
amour and weapons, 476; statues, 478; 
candelabra, 478 ; caskets, 480 ; mirrors, 481 
—483 ; clogs, 484 ; jewellery, i. 270 ; ii. 484 
—486; copies of paintings in Etruscan 
tombs, i. 3^5, 326, 370, 376 ; ii. 486, 487 

— Kircheriano, ii. 496 ; works in stone 
and teiTii-cotta, 496; bronzes, 496; the 
Palestrina casket, 497-*499 ; the Palestrina 
Treasure, 499—603 ; the Vulcian frescoes, 
600-608 


Museum of Arezzo, ii. 885—389; bronzes, 386; 
pottery, 386 ; Hercules and the Amazons, 
386; unis, 388 

of Bologna, ii. 519. See Boloona. 

, Etruscan, on the Capitol, ii. 488; 

prescntwl to Knmo by Sig. Augusto Cas- 
tollani, 488 ; vases, 489—492 ; broncei, 492, 
493 ; tablets in ivory, 494; well-tomb of 
tcrm-cotta, 494 ; pottery, 496 

of Gnjsseto, urns and pott^, ii. 

224 ; bowl witli Etruscan alphabet, 2ft 

of Perugia, ii. 422; urns, 422-v424; 

celebrated inscription, 4ft; 425; 

bronzes, 426 ; jewellery and rairr^ 428— 
430; vases and terra-cottas, 431 ; saroophs' 
gUH, 432 

of Volterrn, ii. 160; umi of alab^ 

ter. 162 ; myths on them, 164—174 ; other 
reliefs, 176; processions, 176, 177* 
sacriticial scenes, 178, 179; dwtii-bed 
scenes, 180, 181 ; urns of the Osocina and 
other Etruscan families, 185, 186; tana- 
cottas, 187 ; painted vases, 189 ; hnmwSi 
189; candelabra, 190; coins, 190; joww* 
lery, 191 

Musical instrument, ii. 444 ^ 

Musigiiaiio, i. 468 ; Etruscan rdSifll aMOJr 
472 ; portraits of tiie Bonaparte 


walls of, ii. 266; gate of, 1. 
resemble those of F^iiiia) 
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N. 

>"ails in tombfl, i. 41, 224, 268, 398, 45.>; [] 
It, 242, driven into temides to murk tinu*, i. 
Iv. ; ii. 25 ; in the hands of Etrufti-aii ileitiett. 
1 . Iviii. 287 ; ii. 25 

>’ainr3 of cities, ehanf?cd of old, ii. 1% 

Xanos, Etiuscau name of Ulysses, ii. 399 
>"asane8, tomb of tho, i. Ixviii. 4V ; li. 443 
Xar/ano, lyi Etruscan site, i. 137 
Xcckbwe, worn by men, i. 269, 313, JKiG; ii. 
378,. 454; Gaulish, ii. 130: of gold, 377. 
428, 543 

NciitVo, volcanic rock, i. 4 
>'Eri, uncicntlji one of the keys of Etruria, i. 
64, 84 ; walls, 83 ; toiiilM, 84 ; ii'niaiiis at, 
85; bond between Nepetc and Sntnutn, 85; 
ancient names, 

yeptuno, an Etruisau deity, i. Iviii. ; on vases, 
ii. 467, 468 ; on mirrors, 482 
Ncthuns, Etruscan name of Ncutuiie.i. hiii. ; 
U. 482 

h^ewbold, Captain, on the monuments near 
Chittoor. ii. ^8 

Xewton, Mr. Charles T.. on an Etruscan sar- 
cophagus in the Britisn Museum, i. 280, on 
an oino€ho€t 465 

Xewton, Mr., his excavations near Pienza, ii. 
134 

^^bby, on tho length of the Ponte Sodo at 
Veii, i. 11 ; on Isola Fameae, 28 ; on the 
castle of tho Fabii, 29; on tho amphitheatre 
of Sutri, 71 ; on tho walls of Kepi, S3 ; on 
those of Falleri, 106 ; on the three towns of 
the Falisci, 112 

KiL'hes, sepulchral, i. 10, 26, 92, 103, 182,203, 
209,215,218,484; ii. 11, 13 
Nicknames, used in Italy as of old, i. Ill 
NiBBtiHH, on the Twelve Cities, 1. xxxii. ; the 
Etruscan era, xxxiv. ; the orimn of the 
Etruscans, xxxvi. ; on the feudal system of 
Etruria, lii.; on Etruscan civilization, i. 
(Ui; on the cuniculus of Gumillus, i. 8; 
on^the Falisci, 112, 113; on Cmre, 233; 
that Rome was at one time Etruscan, 421 ; 
on the legend of Domaratus, 420 ; on Vulci, 
445 ; the servile insurrection at Yolunii, ii. 
22 ; on the theatre of Fiesole, 124 : on Popu- 
Ionia, 215; the tomb of Porsena, 346; on 
Porsennaj 357 ; on Corton^ 400 ; mistakes 
through Ignorance of Italian localities, i. 
,148; u. 124 

Niobidne, sarcophagus of the, i. 479, ii. 453; 
number of the, i. 479 

Noel des Vergers, M., on the Maremma, ii. 
„200 Des Vergers 
«ola, built by the Etruscans, i. xxx. ; Tases 
^ of,xcix.cix.4ei,471 
Norba, bastion of, i. 104 ; ii. 248, 260; 

of, 119, 251 ; round tower, 248 
Norchia, discovery of its necropolis, i. 193; 
tcmplc-tombs, 196 ; sculpture, 199—201 ; 
spooulations on, 198, 201; tombs, 202; 
mouldings, 203 ; no iwiiptions, 21H; few 
excavations, 204; site of the Etowswi 
^,town,204 0 

^^ic^Alps, Etrusoan* relies imong the,!. 

Nonsia^i Sabins, U. 470 


ONM'AllY VoTn. 

Aortiu the Etiuvaii l oituju. j. h. no n 
cllcndli “ ‘’'“'"'‘‘'I 

Am 1111 I’ligi, 00. II ;|!i 

Xn'™.'"'' "’ p'!’ of <'"iiiiliT, 1. In. 

Nun 11.1 nil htniM-iin Uiun, i \x\ 

Skw ■■'■"•jU"" 



NuKiglif (it S«nlim.i, 1. LNi.'i. -jys u l.>i • 


0. 

(EimM’s, on EtiU!..!m tins, iL 92, Hiik ;i77, 
45B; niiV!W‘8, 172, riiik.ituinl, 172 
Ihnaica, ndudbouK hl.ivcsof, n. .Ti, tluiufflit 
to be Vobiini or Vol.itiMi.e, 32, 1:57 , pci- 
luipa Monte Fiascoiie, .VJ ' 

tEnuuhe, iirrhcd gale III, 1 Kmk; \l2o\i 
(Euoandsi, aiches at, i. Iwn. ; u, 2,71 
Oilnoniau'', nijtli of, on Ktuiseuii iiin, u. 92, 
424, 455 ; on a vsisc, 389 
OiUIealer’M piayi>r, on a vuhO, ii. -Ili4 
Oiiioelioe, foniis of, i. i>viv. cw. : fioni \iilri, 
465; of bronze, ii. 103, 104 
Olpe, forias of, 1 . cmv. 409 
Ombroncs ii. 276 

Opus iucertum, Mvement of, in an IJtniMcan 
tomb, ii. Ill 

Oira£TBLi.o, ii. 240 ; lagoon, 240 ; pid^ gonal 
walls, 241; tombs, 241; oiigiu o4' mime, 
213 ; inns, 243 

On-lc, jirobabl} the ancient name of Noi-idiin, 
i 204 

Orestes, on P^tniscan urns, ii. 93, 170, 171, 
303, 364, 377 ; on a san ophagus, 156 
Oriental analuglcs ofEti iiwan monuments, 1, 
xliv.— xlvi. 

OrioU first described Ciishd dWsso, i. 1S3; and 
Nonhia, 204; on Siimna, 152; on Aqnm 
Pnssciis, 157; on Castcl d'Asso, 184; on 
Musarna, 192 
Oriuolo, 1. 60 

Orlando, his cave at Sutri, i. 77 ; figure at 
Pitigliano, 499 

Ornaments, gold, in tombs. Hec Gold 
Omono, ii. 19 . « « « 

Orpheus and Euiydioe, tomb of, u. 340, 343 
Orsini, legend of the, i. 499 ^ ^ 

Obtx, the ancient llorta, i. 136 ; pccuhar site, 
139: inn, 140; exeavationi, 141; painted 

tomb destroyed, 142 

Oevibto, not the site of Volsmu, n. 23 ; roods 
to, 36, 39 ; ancient Usme unknown, 40 ; not 
the Urbiventus of Procopius, 41 ; tomK 
41 ; excavations at Crooijlseo del lufo, 42 ; 

due Bighe,48 ; Tomba Qolini, 52-60 ; inn, 

oisns. ... 

Osoeua language, i-xlTU. 

OaeLthe,i.xxTm. 

Ossuary pots at VUIanova, ti. 514^ 
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OSTllICH soon. 

Ostrich eggp in Etruacim tombs, i. 223, 457 : 

imitated in terra-cotta, 457 
Owl, in relief, in an Etruecan tomb, ii. 444 
Owl-faced vases, the, of Schliemann, are 
nothing but catiopij ii. 309 
Ox suspended to a beam, ii. 52 
0\ jbaphon, form of, i. cxii. ; Corinthian, ii. 
490 

t 

P. 

Packino-needle, Etruscan, ii. 266 
P. 138 TUM, see PoSEIDUNIA 
Pflglia, ii. 39 

Painted Tomes, i. Ixxxiv. ; at Veil, 33; at 
Bomarzo, 168 ; at Coineto, 305, see Tai'ouitui ; 
at Yulci, 449 ; at Cu're, 247—249, 2o0 ; at 
the city discovered near Magliano, ii. 267 ; 
at Chiusi, 323—327, 329, 330-335, 336, 
340, 342 — 344, 350 ; two by the Siiine hand, 
328; lost or destroyed, i. 142, 384, 385, 
398 ; ii. 327, 340 ; scenes in, how far sym- 
bolical, i. 323; ii. 326; parti-coloured 6gures 
in, 1 . 34—37, 219, 326, 367, 369 ; ii. 340 ; in 
Greece, i. 38 ; ii. 330 • 

tiles, i. 257—264 

Paintings, Etruscan, in tombs, i. Ixxxiv. 
34 ; the most ancient, 38 ; injured by at- 
mosphere, 309; by damp, 247, 309; ii. 61 ; 
like those on vases, i. 36, 367, 375 ; arc in 
fresco, i. 325 ; copies of, ii. 487 ; like the 
frescoes of Pompeii, 334, 466 ; on sepulchral 
urns, ii. 440 

Pabcatric games, ropresented in tombs, i. 3G4, 
374 ; ii. 323, 330, 342, 343 ; on vases, 472 
Palazzolo in Sicily, ii. 119 
Palestrina, ciste found at, ii. 480 

casket, the^ li. 497—499 

Treasure, in the Kircherian Mu- 
seum, ii. 499—503 
Palidoro, i. 221 

Palo, the site of Alsium, i. 221 ; inn, 224 ; 
shore at, 225 

Famphylia, shields on tombs, i. 200 
Fanatliimaic vases, i. .xciii. cviii. 409 ; ii. 465, 
467 

Panchina, ii. 144, 152, 162 
Panthers in Etruscan tombs, i. 36, 308, 312, 
324, 326, 363, 367, 369, 372; grasps by 
Diana, on a vase, ii. 114 
Paolo/zi, Sig. G., collection of, ii. 298 
Paolozzi, Giardino, the acropolis of Clurium, 
ii. 295 

Paris, resisting his brothers, on Etruscan 
urns, ii. 93, 169, 303, 424, 455 

, Judgment of, ii. 107, 319, 353 

Parma, probably an Etruscan toum, i. xxix. 
Pasquinelli, Sig , discoverer of an Etruscan 
city, probably Yetulonia, ii. 264, 266, 274 
Passage-tombs, i. 223, 224, 265, 278 ; li. 132, 
410 

Fasserini, Sig., excavations at Moscona, ii. 234 
Passignano, li. 415 
Passo di CoiTe«e, i. 137 
Patem, i. exxii. 475 ; of bronze, with handles 
in the foim of fenuilos, ii. 476 
Patrignone, the, ii. 2G5 
Patroclus, on Etruscan monuments, i. 449 ; ii. 
113, 462, 464, 504 


FHT8IOONOMT. 

Pavement, in tombs, 1.268 ; ii. Ill ; Etru^n 

i. Ixiii; ii. 118 ’ 

Pediment, half the Xorchiun, i. 200 
Pediments, marks of dignity, i. 199 
Pegasus combating a man, li. 522 
Peirithoos, i. 353 

Pelasoi, first conquerors of Etruria, i. xxxiv.* 
colonised Falerii, 107; and Fescenniuni,ll.r 
built Tarquinii, 418 ; built the 4cmplc nt 

lVrgi,290; builtAgylla, 230; built AUium, 
221 ; PisoD, ii. 70 ; Snturnia, 2S5 ^ occupied 
Cortona, 399 ; introduced letters into ],h. 
tium, i. xlvi. 272; worshipped the vhnliic 
IlermcB, ii. 119 ; masonry of, i, 236, 

291 ; ii. 241, 257, 268; pottery of, i. 282) 
-wide extent of the ruccj ii. 258 
Pelusgic alphabet and primer, i. 271, 272 ; ii. 
133, 483 ; hexameters, i. 273 ; ii. 484 ; Lin- 
guage, affinity of, to th^roek, i. 221 
PeTiisipc towns. See Cyclopean 
Pelcus and Thetis, on a vase, i. 407, 409; 

ii. 113; on a mirror, 483; and Atolanta, 
wrestling, on a mirror, 482 

Polias and Medea, i. 410 ; ii. 472 
Pelike, form of, i. cix. 

Pclb, form of, i. exxi. 

Pellegrino, ii. 330 

Pelops and Hippodameia^ ii. 389 

Penates, Etruscan, i. Iviii. lix. 

Penelope and Tolemachus, li. 431 
Pentntnlon, in Etruscan tombs, i. 374; ii. 342 
Peuthesilea, ii. 169 
Pereta, ii. 2/6 
Peris, tomb of the, ii. 338 
Persephone in the Grotta delF Oreo, i. 350; 
in Grotta Golini, ii. 59; on vases, 467, 
470 

Perseus and Andromeda, on Etruscan unui,ii. 
165 

Perugia, ii. 413; roads to. 413; inns, 416; 
walls, 417 ; gates, 417 ; Arch of Augustus, 
418; Arco Marziale, 421; Museum, 422— 
434; coins, 427; bronzes, 427; mirrors, 
430 ; vases and terra-cotta^ 431 ; singular 
sarcophagus, 432. See Pebusia. » 
Perubia, its antiquity, ii. 434; hist^, 484; 
destruction by fire, 435 ; necropolis, 487— 
451: Grotta de Yolunni, 437-449; the 
Eaglioni Collcctidh, 446 ; other tombs, 446, 
450 ; Tempio di S. Manno, 450. See Pe- 
rugia. 


Peruvians, polygonal masonry of the, ii. 257 

Pestiera, La, ii. 280 

Petroni, tomb of the, ii. 446 

Peutingeiian table. See Itineraries 

Phalerm, i. 250 

Phams, tomb of the, ii. 446 

Phiala, form of, i. exxii. cxxiii. 

Philoctetes, i. 263 ; ii. 92, 168 
Phocei, in Corsica, i. 232 , 

PhoDniciiin, origin of Etruscan let^ 
imitations of Egyptian and Asqni^ 

Phrygia, analogy to Etruria, in itf 
i. xlix. ; in its monuments, 

93j 180, 182, 200. 248, 278; 
shields on tombs, m. 442 ' , 

Phuphliins, the Etruscan Bacehui, 


88, 220 ; mirror of, i. IviL, 
Physiognomy, Etruscai^i. xwt 278"'' "I 
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PIAXO DI PALMA. 

I’laift di Palma, remarkable tombs at, ii. 282 

Sultwo, i. 293 

Piansano, i. 489 

pia/ssa d’ Amii, the Arx of Veil, i. 5, 29 

del MeroatolK ii. 2i) 

Piazzano, il, ii. 23, 27 

Piedmont, Etruscan inscriptions in, i. xxxviii. 
Pienza^ii. 134 
pietra Perfusa, i. 9 

Pigmies, battle of, with cranes, ii. 114 
])iiie-cones, sepulchral emblems, ii. 42, 152, 
180 * 

Pine-woods of old on the coast of Italy, i. 435 : 
ii. 71, 273 

Piombino, ii. 195, 199, 212 
Pipes, Etrusoam i. xliv. 307, 319, 326, 337,365 
Piracy, Etruscan, i. cii. 291 ; notr indulged in 
by Ciere, 231 

Pirates, Etruscan, Ulii. ; Tyrrhene, legend of, 
1G9 - 

Pjsa, ii. 69, 138 j port of, 69 ; Pelasgic anti- 
quity of, 70 ; Bite ofj 70 ; local remains, 71 ; 
towers, 72; necropolis, 72; coins, 72; Etrus- 
can relies, 73 

Pitigliano, roads to, i. 494, 406 ; ii. 18 ; site, 
i. 496; remains of antiquity, 497; inn, 
497, 499 ; necropolis, 497, 498 ; legend of 
Count Orsini, 499 
Pit-sepulchres, i. 92 

Pithos, fonti of, i. evil. ; ii. 457, 487, 489, 493 
Plaid, resomblqnoe to, i. 397 
Pliny, on cmplecton^ i. 81 ; description of the 
tomb of Porsena, ii. 345 

the younger^ his description of the 

Yadimonlan lake, 1. 143 
Pluto, the Etruscan, i. 350 ; ii. 57 
Poggibonsl, tombs near, ii. 132 
Pouuio GajelIiA, il* 345 ; its wall and fosse, 
349 ; tiers of tombs, 350 ; wall-paintings, 
350 ; circular chamber, 352 ; furniture, 
352 ; labyrinthine passages, 3^ ; analogy 
to the tomb of Ponena, ^6 
Poggio delle Cose, ii. 340 

Grezzano. ii. 14 

Michele, i. 33 

— " ■ Montolli, painted tomb of, ii. 327 

Montolo, 11 , 3^ 

de* Morti, ii. 373 

di Moscona, ii. 225 

Paecianesi, or del Vescovo, ii. 340 

PiiscB, ii. 8 

Benzo, painted tomb at, ii. 330, 336; 

well-tombs, 336, 341, 365, 545 
— del Eoccohvii. 48 

di San Cornelio, ii. 390 

■ — di S. Paolo, ii. ^ 

Serragio, ii. 371 

Stonziale, U. 11 

Strozzoni, i. 498 

Tutoni, ii. 370 

di Vetreta, iL 199 

Pogna, Castro, ii. 113 
I’olifemo, Grotta, L 345 
Poliinartiuin, i. 166 

Polites, on Etruscan umij ii. 169, 308, 448 
Pollcdrara, i. 467 

Polychromy, £tnuoaa,i* kv. 201, 
vases, Ixxxviii. xclv. fm 
Polygonal UA^onaix at 
totv del Castrate, 


i'OUTUAITs. 

yiterra,ii 15-1; OibetelK 210 . C.K, om. 

^9^2 of. Ht Cosi 2 l«; 

applied Ki. 291; ii. 2,5,1; 

-607 , found m \ arums ancu'ut lamN72-}S 
Pm^noiccs and Ettfcoles on urns, ii. 1G7 AVr 
Thehan Buothww ’ 

Polygnotus ». 381. 383 

PoUhymni.., bc.iil of, li 406 
lohphemus, figure of, m tin* Groita ilelP 
Ureo, 1 . 319 ; represeiitod iMlli two c\c8. on 
anuni, u. 191 ^ 

Poniarancc, ii. 195 

Pomegranate in the liantls of f.miab* staties. 
u*163, 299 

Po^Jl^ri-uni, ill Ktrusean cities, i. Ixvi. ; ii. 

Pompeii, an Ktrusean town, i. \\\. 

Pompcy,an Ktrusean fimiih , i. i;,.3; ii. 

338 ’ 

Pons Sublieius of wood, i. 14, 443 
Ponte della Ik(Ua,i. 439, singiilaiitv of, 410 ; 
Its castle, 439, 467; aqueduct, 410, con- 
struction analysed, 443 
Ponte Felice, i. 121 

Fontanile, i. 156 

Foi niello, i. 14 

d' Isoln, i. 14 

Molle, i. 47 

— - Salaro, i. 47 

S(m1o at Vcii, i 11 ; at Vulci, 439 

Terrano, i. 92, 94 

Poi’ULONiA, roads to, ii. 212; a colony of 
Yolatcrnc, 138, 215; its port, 213; castle, 
213; remains, 214, 216; walls, 218; not 
polygonal, 219 ; tombs, 219; Etruscan name, 
220* ; coins, 220 

PoKSKNA, his campaign against Home, i. 20; 
all the events pronounced by Niebuhr 
legendary, li. 293; his tomb at CluHium, i. 

; ii. ^ ; its dimensions greatly exag- 
gerated, 346; analogy to the tomb at 
Albano, 347 ; i. 454 ; to the CucumelU of 
Vub'i, and tomb of Alyattcs at Sardis, 453 ; 
ii. 348; labyrinth, .348; analogy to the 
Poggio Gajclla, 356; name on Etruscan 
uiTis, 338; whether Porsena or Porsenna, 
357 

Porta air Arco, Yoltorro, ii. 140 ; antiquity 
of, 143; three heads, 144; iKirtcullis, 145; 
illustrated by an um in the Museum of 
Yolterra, 144, 167 _ 

di Diana, Yolterra, u. 147 

del Bove, Fallen, i. 104 

— -diGiove, i. 102 
Portcullis, antiquity of, ii. 14o, 2W 
Porticoes to Elruscaii houses, i. Ixy. 202, m 
tombs, 98, 99, 120, 196, 203; ii. 10, 11; 
aneostylc, i/ 202 

p^idtsof ihia deceased, painted in tombu, i. 

817;inl)n)n«S 

UifernWiiTW” 
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FORTS. 

Forts of Etruria ; P% rgi, i. 290, 293 ; Graviswp, 
430 ; PisiL', ii. 69 ; Xuiia, 63 ; Populonia, 138, 
213; Vuda, 201 ; Tolamone, 23o, 237, m 
Fortus Herculis, ii. 2.'}2 
Poseidon and Aithra.^. 467 ; andPolybotes, 468 
Foseidonia, or Puist^t probably possessed by 
the Etruscans, i ^xx. 

Pot, cinerary, fiom Chiusi, ii. 311 
Potass^ ii. 222 
Potteiy. 6Vr Vases, 

Puteou, an Etruscan city,*!, xxx. ; pavement 
of, Li. 118 

Priam, death of, on an Etruscan urn, ii. 366 
Prinia Porta, i. 29, 68 

Prizes in public games, i. xciii. xo\i.; ii. 331 
Processions, funeral, on seimlchral monu- 
ments, i. 198, 201, 331, 33^ 412; ii. 464; 
illustrated b^ history, 332; funeral, on 
horseback, ii. 181; in cars, 183; on foot, 
184, 315; painted on a vase, 183 ; judicial, 
on Etruscan urns, 176; triumphal, 177; i. 
334 ; with caplives, ii. 432 ; of priests, i. 
385 ; ii. 624 ; Bacchic, i. 366 
Prochoos, forms of, i. exvi. 

Procopius, his description of Urbiventus, erro- 
neously applied to Orvieto, ii. 41 
Prometheus and the vulture, on a vase, ii. 473 
Fromis, on Luna, ii. 65 
Proserpine, rape of, on urns, ii. 164 ; on vases, 
472 ; sitting statue of, 299, 375 
Prow, on coins, ii. 190j 237, 385 
Psykter, fonii of, i. cxiii. ; ii. 83 
Ptolemy, incorrectness of, ii. 197, 271 
Pugilists, received by liomc from Etruria, i. 
70; often represented on Etruscan monu- 
ments. Sec Boxers. 

Fugillares, ii. 494 
Puglia, vases of, i. xcv. 

PuUsn, Mr., ancient city, in tlie Tuscan 
Maremma, described by, i. cxxvii. 
Fumpuni, tomb of, ii. 450 
Pumpus, Etruscan form of Fompeius, i. 330, 
333, 'iU 
Funicum, i. 204 

Puntone del Castrate, ancient town and necro- 
polis, i. 295, 296 ; must bo Castrum Yetus, 
296 

del Ponte, tomb at, i. 120 

Pupluna, ii. 220 
Putoal, ii. 423 

Fyi-amids in Greece, i. 200, 284, 387; in 
Etruria, 275 ; ii. 347 ; in tlie tomb of Por- 
sena, 345, 347 ; in Mexico, i. 387 
Fyuot, i. 289 : iiolygonal walls of, 290 ; size 
of the town, ^1 ; Pelasgic, 291 ; temple of 
Eileithyia, 290, 291, 293; port of Dtere, 
290 ; a nest of pirates, 291 ; no towers, 293 
Fyrrhichistes, i. 316, 400; u. 83, 315, 324, 
332, 342 

• Pythagoras, cave o^ at Cortona, ii. 406; its 
great antiquity, 408 
Pyxis, form of, i. exxvi. 


Q. 

Quadriga, of Veii, i. 40 ; in triumphs, intro- 
duced limn Etruria, ii. 177 ; in the Amazon 
sareophagns, ii. 96 

Quay, ancient, on bank oi the Marta, i. 434 


Quincussis, ii. Ill 

Quindici, Sig., his Proserpine, ii. 375 


Kaces, Etruscan, i. 70, 365, 369, 374 ; ii 
331, 333, 342; institution of, i. 232 
— — of tnffee, ii. 106,-315, 360 « 

on foot, li. 342 

of women, ii. 464 

llncc-hom*8, Etruscan, renowned, i; 70, 
Budicufani, ii. 291 

Ranks, distinction of, at public gomes, : 
llapiuium, i. 433 

Rasena, the Etruscans so ctUlrd themne] 
xxxiv., xxxvi. 

Rfituuienn, i. 40 

Ravenna, probably of EtruAcan origin,!. 

Etiuscan relics found at,ixxxviu. 
Ravines in Ktiniria, i. 9|), 118, 205, 498 
Rdvizza, Count F., his discoveries i 
necropolis of Volsinii“ iL 27 
Razetr, cresccnt-shitpcd, i. 414; ii. 337 
366, 51G 

Regisrilla, i. 439 

Reoulini-Galaksi, Grotta, i.264; con 
tion, 265 ; antiquity, 266 ; bronzes, 26 
475; gold and jew^ery,i. 268, 269; ii 
tciTa-cottas, i. 267 ; ii. 483 » 

Reliefs on exterior of sepulchres, i. 196, 
201 ; ii. G ; on interior, i. 250, 256, 391 
Religion of Etruria, i. liii. 

Repetti, on Massa, ii. 199 ; on landslips, 
on Clu»ium Novum, 294 
Rhietin, connection of, with Etruria, i. xx 
Etruscan remains found in, xxxvii. 
Rha'tiun origin of the Etruscans, a Ge 
theory, i. xxxvi., xxxix. ; ii. 648 
RhytonI forms of, i. exxii. ; ii. 91, 474 
Rignano, i. 133 

Rings, worn by the ancients, i. 476; 

on the fourth’ finger, 476 ; luxury in, 4 
Rio Maggiore, i. 92 

Roads, cut in the rock, i. 10, 14, 87* 8( 
118, 119, £05, 209, 214, 236, 497 ii- 8 
Mitn inscriptions, i. 119, 206; flai 
with Etruscan tombs, i. 209; ii, 13) anc 
or causeways, i. 434; pared, i. Ixiii.; ii. 
— — , Greek, ii. 3 

, Roman, i. 5, 10, 55, 79, 102, 120, 

501 ; ii. 25, 280 
Rocca Romana, i. 61 

Boek-hewn tomb near Castel d’ Asso, i. 11 
Rocking-stone, i. 173 
Rods, twisted, in funeral procesnooi, i. 
254, 331, 338 

Roma Quadrata, i. 66, 88, 113 ; ii. 121 
Roman house, resemolanoe of an Bthu 
tomb to, i. 41, 256 ; ii. 445 
Rome, size of, i. 15 ; rebuilt with WV 
of Veii, 16; early walls 66, AyJjj 
Quadrata ; distant view of, 56, 147; dttg 
tion oL in Etruria, iL 204; row 
Cfivit^ vecchia, i. 219 

l^nm, 495 ; ttep id si triW Ii i 

499; the Palestrina 

the Yukian fimooea, swr* 
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Uoniftorio, i. 127 • 

i!niu*i"-Uonc, an Etruaran site, i. 63, luiis, 63 : 
Ksmo, Villa, Bologiia, ii. 511 > 

llSn.icn of Viterbo, i. 164, 166, 175 
liuiiis, Eomau, on Eti-uscaii siU's, i. 166, 433, 
.U4 ; ii. *25 

site of, ii. 225 ; walls, 225, 232 ; not 
i)olv?onal, 227 ; pates, 228 ; local remunw, 
226 ; «i»^tary sepulchre, 231 ; cxcavutioihs, 
231 ; broiwes from, 232 ; probably one of 
tiie Twelve, i. xxxi; ii. 232 ; history, 233 
Uu-spi, on Ae tombs of Tarquinii, i. 324, 325; 

(.11 the Porta all ’Arco, ii. 143 
llusticated masonry, used by tho Etruscans, 
1. 167 


S. 

Sabatet, its site, i*69 
,Siibtttiiiu8 Laous, i. 59 . 

Sabines, ornaments of tbcir soldiers, i. 269 
Sacriftce, relief of a, u. 26, 486 ; painting of 

Sacrifices, on Etruscan ums, ii. 178 ; human, 
i. 422, 478 ; on monuments, i. 449 ; u. 1/8, 
179,4^604 

Salii, their rites, i. 58 ; dances of, 323 ; ii. 324 ; 

g(^mofthe,86,324 
Saline, Le, i. 431 ; ii. 136, 195 
Salingolpe, a ruined city, tomb at, ii. 132 
Salpinum, ii. 20, 40 , n»\ 

Salt-works, ancient, at the mouth of tho liber, 
i 19 422 

1— <• at S. Clementino, i, 432 

Sun Casciano, ii. 118 

do Eagni, ii. 290 

Ulementino, i. 431 _ 

Comelio, ancient city at, u. 

bahly Etruscan, 391; and site of the 
oriisinal ATOtiura, 392; or of tho colony of 
Eldons, 393 

Giorgio, Count of, i. 210 

Giovanni di Bieda, i. 218 

Ippolito, i. 194 . 

Loi'onzo, Grotto di, li. 19 

Nuovo, ii. 19 

Vecchio, ii. 19 ^ . 

— — Manno, Teinpio di, ii. 416, 450 ; not a 

twupie but a tomb, 461 ; Etruican inscrip- 
tion on the vault, 451 

Martino alia Palma, u. 112 

, site of Capena, i. IM 

— Silvpstro, ancient city at, 1. 122; convent 
of, on Soraote, 128 

Sant’ Agostmo, legend of, i. «2 . 

Sant Andrea a Morgue, EtrusoUi inecnp- 

tion cut in rock at, ii. U2 

Sant Abondio, sappoaed site of Fanum Eero- 
iiiu*, i. 130, 183 ^ „ 

Santa Maria di Ealleri See Faujtoi 

at, 294; bridge., JM „ 

• Ol'este, an StroaesE iite| i 

bably FeroniiL 129 - ■ 

' tt^ano/Gvotto ^ i. 1^' 


s( ru-Tnir. 

SandaK Etnispan, i. 1\\\, 

Saiii'allo, liiN 4 lu’f d'a’in lo, i. SS 
S.iiiguinaia, la, i. 228 
iSanuunifttu, ii. 415 

SAurorifAOl, Ktiu«an, hewn m ibnotk, i. 
94, 11. 2''0, cm 10118 olic in tin Pntish 
MtiMtiin, 1 170 ; at Munigntnio, 1 170, 472 , 
atToMaucll.i, 47’> — IHO, tbatoUlu Niobuls, 
479; ii. 453 , at Cairo, i 245 . ol Mumiiui, 
153, 191, of I’cMigia, ii. 1 iO, 132; in Ibo 
Giejionan MimuTii, li. 15.'), 151, 4.50; like 
temples, i. I 70 ; in tbe toini of ti ciieubir 
lome tem]il(?, n. 1S7, in tbe ii.ini ot coaehes, 
1 . 477 ; 11 . 30*5 ; made to ouli 1. 1 tOO 
Saicnphn^us, tbe Ama/oii, 11 ‘Ji'. 102.115 
Salt oplnigiH ot tbe Tnest,! 102. of the Mag- 
nate, 403 ; otluTs, 103, 404 , of the Wanioi , 
413; of teira eotta, 408, ISO. 11 . :t05; of 
htnne, 413; of mufto, 115; li. 4.i3, 4.5fi; 
ortnarble, 1.21.5,402, 103, 11 101,310, 

4.54 

Saidinia, probably a po^sessuni it tl i* Ktriis- 
eans, L wiv.; notMsible fioin ripaloiiia, 
iiiti,2.'.l, NAiiagbe, 


11.217; Sepoltuirde' Gigaiiti,*: 
i. 20.) 

Sardis, tombs of the kings at, i I'.SS 
Sumiiates, the, ii. 434 

Sauirinu, supposed by pome the Hite of 
Camiu-R, ii. SO.*) , (‘ollee tion ot C.iv. llarguRli, 
364; of Sig. Liinghini, 366 ; ol Sig. EaiielU, 
367; tombs, 307 
Satuni, uii KtriiHean god, i. hii. 

Satuunia, roads to, n. 276, 288; modmi 
village, 277 ; nneient site, 277 ; the 
iontf, 277, 281; nneient iw.ljgon-il umiJIh, 
‘277; gateway, 278; loeal iemam», 2/9; 
sarcophagi Biiiik in the rock, 280, Hccm- 
IwlU of, 282-28.5; IVlasgic antiquity of, 
‘285 ; and of the walh, 286 
Satyrs, naked, in bronze, 11 . 404; painted m 
Etruscan tombs, i. 367 ; bead of, painted, 
ii. 459, 495 . , . . 

Suiorelli, Mnrehese, propnetov of the ampln- 
theatre at Biitii, i. 74 
So\B Kubru, i. 29 
Scansnno, ii. 276, 276 

Scappim,Sig.Corneto, 1.416 , 

Seaiulaei, descnlH-d and elswifiid, 1 . Ixxy • , 
diriinguUhcd 

collections of, u. 8.), 297, 298, 36< , wncro 
found, 297, i- Ixxvn. 

Scavi, eee Exeavations 

Amoaldi, the, u. 529 

deir Arsenale, tho, 11 . 633 

Benacci, the, U. ftil 

do Luca, the, 11. o32 

Malvnsia-Tortorellu 11.534 

SMIL the beri SK!8er»«J in^Italy, 1. 161 

I i* 881 * 
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Scglla,^ho^tni8can, ii. 92^ 172, 304, 448 ; the 

Sea-fight on a vaso, ii. 490 
Seu-horses, on Etruscan monuments, L 168, 
248, 362, 370 ; ii. 82. 174, 304, 520, 521 
Scbaste in Cilicia, ii, 118 
Sec, Etruscan for ** daughter,” i. xlvii. 
Seianus, ii. 22, 25 
Sella Cunilis, i. 240 
Selva la Itocca, i. 221, 233 

di Vetleta, ii. 207 • 

Semeria„ Padre, i. 183 

SnruLTUBE, modes of, i. 26; Etrusran—not 
mthin city-walls, 92 ; exceptions, 428 ; ii. 

, Roman, i. 92, 428 

, Greek, i. 92, 428 

Scrchio, the, ii. 70 
Sergardfi, Grotta, ii. 409 
Scrmoncta, Duchess of,— her excavatioAi, i. 
221, 223, 293, 294, 295 

Seiu'enth, on Etruscan monuments, i. 169, 
263, 332; their sacred chflincter among 
other ancient nations, 161), 170 ; round heads 
of Furies and deities, 169, 331, 350, 358, 
398 ; ii. 171 ; I'ound arms of deities or 
demons, i. 332, 350, 353, 470 ; ii. 51, 52 ; 
I'ound legs of demons, i. 348, 412; round 
waists, ii. 56, 378 ; pniiitcd on walls to pre- 
vent pollution, i. 170; brandished by ])nests, 
332, 422 ; bestridden by boys, 345 ; borne by 
demons, 398; repi-eseut Genii, 170, 287; 
round Pluto's spear, ii. 58 ; round Cliarun’s 
mallet, i. 385; bearded, i. 354; ii. 51; 
symbols of volcanic flowers, 173 ; of bronxe, 
155 ; of terra-cotta, crested, on tho walls of 
a tomb, 443 

Serpent-charmers, i. 374 
Servius Tullius, agqa' of, i. 11 ; walls of, 276 ; 
represented in Etruscan wall-paintings, i. 
449; ii.506 
Sestino, ii. 88 

Sethlans, Etruscan name of Vulcan, i. Ivii. ; ii. 
Setto Ycne, i. 62 

Seven, a sacred number with the Etruscans, 
ii. 312 

the, before Thebes, ii. 167, 448 

Sewerage of Etruscan cities, i. Ixii. 

Seweus, cut in clift's, i. 64, 84, 80, 103, 119, 
152, 166, 209, 236, 482, 492; formed in 
city mills, ii, 119, 146; in Cyclopean cities, 

Sex, distinguished by colour, in Etruscan 
painted tombs, i. 247, 312, 319 ; ii. 53, 334 
Sexes, separation of the, i. 379 
Shafts, moans of entranco to tombs,!. 93, 162, 
164, 183, 242, 328, 392; ii. 9, 335 ; in the 
floor of tombs, i. 223, 248 
f Sharpe, on the origin of tho Etruscan alpha- 
bet, i. xli\. 

Sheplierds, Roman, i. 18, 229; make good 
guides, 111 

Shield, Etruscan,— sin^lar ono found at 
Bomarzo, i. 171 ; ii. 476 ; form of Etruscan, 
i. 200 ; ii. 475 ; bon'owed by the Romans, 
i. Ixi. 200 ; decoration of sepulchral monu- 
ments', 200, 284 ; emblazoned, 200, 285 ; in 
tombsj 245, 248, 250, 253, 256, 267. 338, 
455 ; in the pediment of a tomb, ii. 442 ; as 


BOYANA. 

in Phrygia, 442 ; i. 200, 285 ; at a banVt 

i. 247; in Greek tombs, 284; on tempW 

285 ; on city walls, 200, 285 ; an anathema’ 
284 ; of bronze, 414 ; ii. 475, 476 ’ 

SicUy^ tombs^of, i. 26 ; pits of, 92, 278 ; vases 

Siculi, tlie, i. xxxiv. 

Siepo^of represented on Etruscan urns, 

Siena, of J^man antiquity, ii. 129 ; collections 
of urns, 130 ; discovery of Gauli^ jewellerv 
at Lo Casaccie, 130 ; tombs in ncighl 
bourhood, 131—135 ; alphabetical tomb, 133 
Silenus, vase of, in the Museo Gregoriauo, u, 
461 

Silex, qimrnes of, i. 162, 493 l application of 
the term, i 493 ; ii. 67 
Sili, corn-pits, i. 92 
Siliccmiuin, i. 322 » 

Silvanus, an Etruscan god^i. Uiil. ; grove of, 
228, 230, 273 

Silver vessels, in tombs, 1. 268, 269 ; ii. 486 ; 
with inscriptions, i. 269; now in Gregorian 
Museum, ii. 486, 406 ; found at Palestrina, 
501, 503 

Simpulum, i. 360 ; ii. 325 

Sirens, i. 469; ii. 93; painted in a tomb, 334; 

in bronze, 404 
Sisenna, ii. 369 

Sistrum, found at Orbetello, ii. 242 
Sisyphus in a fresco, ii. 504 
Situltt, tho fonu of^ i. cxvi. ; of Florence, ii. 
104 ; of the Capitol, 490 ; of La Certon, 
523 

Skeletons, crumbling, i. 277, 388 ; fhnu Etrus- 
can tombs, ii. 523 

Skulls, Etruscan and Umbrian, ii. 523^ 543 
Skyphos, foi-m of, i. cxviii. 

Slaves, m Etruria, i. lii. ; insiurection of, 

ii. 21, 22, 32; burial of, i. 41, 94; 
sented in tombs, ii. 53, w ; in funeral pro- 
cessions, 182, 524 

Slings, i. 312 

Smalt in Etruscan tombs, i. 228, 276 
Solar disk, in tlie pediment of a t(mib, ii. 442 
Solon, tomb of, i. 248 ^ 

Solomum. opinions on, ii. 20, 95, 270 
Sommavilla, vases of, i. 135 
SoKACTB, like Gibraltar, i. 127; views of it. 
138, 147; view from it, 127; geologioal 
structura, 128, 130 ; quamed by tike Ro- 
mans, 129 ; temple of Apollo on, 128, 1^; 
wolves, 134 ; cave with foul vmun, 
Sorano, on Etruscan rite, i< 499; ^ioOfJiOO; 

remains, 501 ; excavations, 501 ; ii. 107 
Soriano, i. 121, 152 ■ v i. 

Souls, symbolised by figures (Hk wHseM^ 
i. 36, 324, 344, 412; u. 18i, 455; « m 
warriors, 308 ; passage of, 36 ,. 181, A 
charge of demons, 331, 8^, 400f V 
342, 472 ; entering tho gate of briUl! 
by tho ancients, i. xevi. ; dnwnk w^' 
hoi'ses, ii. 521 

Sovana, ii. 1; necropolis of, 

Mr. Ainsley, 2; great 
12 ; site of tiie city ** ' 
tana, 6; Poggio 
Sopimpa, 9; Poggio 
to, 3; excavations, 18, 

Etrosoan imeriptiom^ 
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BOW OF CKOMMYON. 

RowftCtommyo?* i. 397 


KfhiSfi&uacnn. i. 37; painted on tilw, 
stoM, ii. 362 ; with a tutulua, m, 
exterior of a tomb, i. 204, 4a3 ; 

gpU^ltt *" ^ 

Rpta! a i?eS^, and probably an EtniMon 

dty.L,?*^- 

gP& rfbro!l^,ii. M* 

gjito, 1.2*4; u..477,»i> 

gpSrila, EW*“»n in«ription. “■ ***. 

Stanmos, fonn o^- 


quarriea, _ 

SteK*Eteu^n,int«m-^^ 

299, 37^, 439 ; of Fjniei, 43i ; of ^ 

tvoJd, i. W.; li. 216; m 

ii. 4^0; of a wppoaed to ^ 

479 : Boman, of Melen|[ei) 

kiiaiiig, 144; pomtod. If-j. .. u 

642; rewml^ce of, to Ihoao found at 

Sto*&5to Mbittei of Bb««a to Etruria, 
i. xlvii, 

rook, 1.41, 241, 263 

Stortj, La, i. 2, 17 
Straccuicappa, lake of, i. w 

K,’^£:Xk"SLtionoU*01;i^^ 

Strupearia, a Faliscan 
Stucco in tomba, i. 171,, 244, 247 
StjTia. relics foiimd in, i. xxxyii. 

Sumia. Hee Sovana „ 

SuflBtika, i. bcxxiz. cxm.; u. w7 
Subulo, itruBcan tor Ulnem, i. 307, 311, 813, 
31(>,319 

Suocinium, an engtdjffed town, l. w 
Succosa, ii. 243, 263 

deity rrhoburiod 

tliundcivWltB, i. Iri. . ^ 

Superstition, anoient wie»Wei i 

Surrentum, probably of JBtnwoan origW 

Rurrina, i. 121 : Yetoi. at YitamWil** 
Ruthina, intoribed ontooiuW,lL W- »• ^ 
SUTRI, 1. 64 ; walls, 66$ " 

67 ; ancient pwwhiW 
64 ; Etruscan aaffia, 6? 
beRi<%cd by the 


TAIW IMI. 

Furia, 68; l>attleof,tiS, mclv-lmMi ihunh 
and catai'ornbo, 69; aiuphUhcatic, TO— 74. 
tombs in the clitts, 74—77 ; hou>H' ot Iblatc. 
78; excaviitions, 78 

Swords, Ktnmin,i.20l; curved like wimitarH, 
11 . 442 ; in the hand of a female dguic, on a 
sepulchnil urn, 147 
Sylla, his Ixxlv bimih i. 27 
Symposium, lUruncun, i. :i73, 89G, 4i)0; u. 
82a 

Syracuse, sepulthrcJ of, i. 26; ii. 280; tomb 
of Archimedes, Ml. 29l‘>; aniphitheatre of, 
i. 72; ancient iwuls, ii. 118; emplectnii 
masonry at, i. 81 


Tamlets, i. 470; in the hands of statues, ii. 

163; m the Capitol Mimiin, 19i 
Tahlinum, in an rllruscan tomb, u. 44 .j 
T abula Cilsdlnria, a fovRcrj, i. l'>2 
Taccini collection, the, ii. 87l>— 378 
Tacco, Ohino di, ii. 291 
Tuffes, legend of, i. lix. 418; supposed statue 
of, li. 479 , .. 

Tnlajots of tho Balenrics, i. 266 ; ii, M4 
Talaria, i. 342, 348, 412 . 

Tanaquil, Ktriisoan form of, i. . 127. u. 310, 
487; her wwers, i. 1 m'. 478, on a wall- 
pinntiDS) 449 « a. *• At\i* 

Tanella di Pitagora near Cortona, u. 406 
Taomima, theatre of, 1 . 161 1 ^ 

Tarehon, legend of, 1. 417, 418 

Tarentum, burial within nails of, i. 428 
TAXlftUINIl, its nCC^»I)OlW, l. tHKd, «)oJ 

GrottadelBniw, i.m 

dclle Bighe, i. 373 
Brusehi, 1.412 
. do’ Cacciatori, i. 311 
. del Cardinalc, i. 339 
. del Citaredo, i. 377 
. Francesca, i. 371 

- ilelle Iscriaiom, i. 

- del Iietto Funebre, i. 3lo 

- della^Siwcarecriu, or degli Stucchi, i. 
391 

-delMoriboiido,i.362 

-del Mono, i. 326 

-dcir Oreo, 1.346 

- della Pulcel a, 1.313 
-dolPulcinella,i.p 
-de’PompejjiJ 



3llSeudi,».{.- 

del TltoM, 1.327 

de’ VbriSipln^* 358 

tombs now 
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tauquinius I'Uiscrs, 
origin of tlie city, 417; Etruscan namo, 
418, 424; one of the Twelve, xxxi. 419; 
eoclesiastieal metropolis, 383, 419; history 
of, 420—424 ; intercourse with Greece, 383*; 
priests of, onned with torches and serpents, 
332, 422; city destroyed, 424; port oi, 435 
See CoKNETo. 

'l’iir(iuiniua Prisctis, his conquest of Etiiiria 
h'gendiivy, i. 421 ; introduces the Etrusesn 
insignia into Borne, 421 : and tlie Etruscan 
games, 70 ; builds the Circus Maximus, 70 
Superbus, expelled from Borne, 

i. 422 ; took refuge at Ciere, i. 232, 243 
Ttirquins, tomb of the, i. 242 ; Kti*uscun foms 

of the name, 242, 244 ; ii. 86 
Tai-quitia, family of, i. 7, 212 
I’amico, an Etruscan settlement, i. Lvi. 
Toitaglia, tomb of, i. 384 
Tartar-like physiognomy in early Etruscan 
monuments, i. xlv. 279, 281 * 

Taylor, Kev. X>anc, on the Ktruscaii language, 

1 . xlvii., 1., l\x. ; 11 . 317 
Telamon, buttle of, ii. 222, 237 ; coins, 2;i7 ; 

was the port of the neuly-found city near 
' * Magliano, 268 
Tclainonaccio, ii. 236 

Tfdamono, ii. 235; its iiort, 235, 237; aiiti- 
quitj', 236. See Telamon. 

Telephus, ii. 92, 168, 424, 448 
Temple, romains of, between Sarteano and 
Chiancinno, ii. 368 

Temple-like sarcophagi, i. 170, 246; ii. 494 
Temples, Etruscan, i. l\iv. Ixv. : (ionstnicted 
chiefly of wood, l\v. ; on heights, ii. :i3 ; ; 
and oil Ari es, 33 ; relation to tombs, 451 . 

Groek, ii. 34 I 

Terraessus in Pamjdiylio, ii. 118 
Terni, ii. 119 

Terra-cotta, Etruscan works in, i. Ivxii. ; ii. 
48; in the Museum at Florence, lOo; at 
Volterra, 1‘‘7; at Chiusi, 305, 3l0; at 
ArcKxo, 389 ; at Perugia, 432 ; in tho 
Musco Gregorinno, 453, 456, 458; in the 
Capitol, 489, 490, 495; in Museo Kircheri- 
ano, 496 

Ten a di Cesi, ii. 119 
TeiTamaro, ii. 540 
TeiTa Aloxsa, walls at, ii. 398 
Ten-osi, Cay., his collection, ii. 359 
Tessenano, i. 489 
Teuclieii-a, tombs at, i, 93 
Tcutoncs, ii. 70 

Thalna, the Etruscan Juno,i. Iv.; represented 
on miiTors, ii. 483 

Thomyris contending with the Muses, ii. 467 
Theatres, antiquity of, in Italy, i. 71: of 
Falleri, 106 ; of Ferento, 159—161 ; of Fie- 
sole, ii. 123 

Theban Brothers, on wall paintings, i. 449 ; 
on Etruscan urns, ii. 92, 106, 167, 9^, 364, 
378 ; most common on those of tenn-ootta, 
305 ; on a sarcophagus, 456 
Thebes, the Seven before, on Etruscan urns, 

ii. 92, 167, 448 

Theodorio sanctioned giui’e-spoiling, i. xcvii. 
380 

Thepri, Etruscan name of the Tiber, ii. 444 
Thera, iue of, i. 203; ii. 119; tombs, 280 
Therinl family, tomb of the, ii. 340 
Thermm. See Baths 


TORCH. 

Thesan, the Etruscan Aurora, i. Ivii.; iX^vq. 

sented on mirrors, ii. 482 
Theseus, on Etruscan monuments, i. 353, 403. 
405; on vases, ii. 113, 464, 465, 466, 467 
469,471 ’ 

Thetis, seated on a sea-horse, on an um, li. 

447 ; called Thethis on a mirror, 482 
Tholi in Etruria and Greece, ii. 122, 154, loo ; 

in America, 155 • 

Tbrasymene, lake of, ii, 414 ; battle of, 414, 
415; bunit up, 416 
Thundcr-bolta, eleven sorts of, i. In. 

calendar, i. xliii. 

guds, i. Ivi. 

Th}miaterion, i. 268, 275; ii. 48^ 489 
Tiber, vale of the, i. 137, 145,^65 ; Etruscan 
name of, ii. 444 
Tibieen, i. 307, 333 
Tibicino, i. 371, 373 

Tiles, witli paintings, i. 257f 259-264; with 
sepulchral inscriptions, ii. 86, 306 
Tin, found in Etruria, i. ixxiii. 

Tiuia, the Etruscan Zeus, i. liv.; represented 
oil mirrors, ii. 482, 483 ; the name or a family, 
and of a river, 444 

Tintinnabulum, ii. 516, 524, 532, 533 
Tiresias, i. 352; ii. 482 
Tiryns, gallery of, i. 265, 386; walls, described 
by Pausanias, ii. 226 
Tisipbone. i. 832, 343 ; ii. 73 
Todi, ii. 62, 119 ; bilingual inscription from, 
456 ; statue from, 480 

Toga, origin of the, i. xliv.; received by the 
Boraans from the Etruscana, xliv.; latterly 
used only as a shroud, ii. 106, 187 ; prtetexta, 
54, ZOl; pietay 507 
Tolfu, excavations at, i. 800 
Tomba Golini, ii. 52, 80 
Tombaiu, ii. 268 
Toinbolo, ii. 252 . 

TomhSj Etruscan, subterranean, Ixiii. 
Ixviii. ; rifled in past ages, xcvii. 182, 890; 
analogy to houses, Ixix. 41, 176, 180, 208, 
217, 238, 336; ii. 11, 42, 3^, 445, 449; to 
huts, i. Ixx. 278; to temples, 196, 202^241, 
339 ; ii. 2, 10, 451 ; to funei'd pyres, i. 278; 
like cromlechs at Santa Marinella, 285; at 
Satiirnia, li. 283; at Cortona, 409; Bke 
guardhouses, i. 2%; elliptical, i. 182,219; 
conical, cut in rock, 92, ll9; circular, 171i 
455; ii. 151, 152, 153, 157, 352; rwM 
with a perfect ansh, 338, 339, 460; 

domed, it. 154 ; hollowed in the eotiiOrOlS; 
formed of slabs, 513, 518 ; with chinmeyli* 
93; with trench and rampart, i. 217, 4 m; 
within city walls, 428; ii. 242, 400; 
of, i. 77, 224; ii. 152; incongnd^yMfOitt 
exterior and interior, i. 181, Site'S 
banqueting-halls of the dead, M jjffl 
ancient luxury in, 383 ; saoredn^ 
profanation'isi, 7/, 89, 120, 
li. 31 ; describe by Ariosto, i. m 
— — 't Etruscan. Irntfatrinn n, as 
i. 475 ; in the Museum at Floreape^^^ 
in the Gregorian Muaeum, 468. 

Tombs, Eoroan, i. Ixviii. 10^ IOMOwmMH 

, Greek, i. IxgiH., 265, WH mKm - 

priests, 269 

Torch, on Amend inoauideBO^'’W^MH 

wood»490 
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^ TOREUTIC ART. 

Toreutic art in Etnirin, i. Ixxiii. ; earliest modo 
of, 460 

Torquatus, scene of his comhnt with the Gaul. 
i.47 

Toi*ques, i. 269, 476 ; on statues, ii. 306 ; of gold, 
i. xxxvii. ! 

Torre di Baratti, ii. 213 

della Bella Marsilia, ii. 236 

. — >- di Ghiarucein, i. 296 

Giuliana, i. 138 

di ll^rcarese, i. 220 

. — - Nuova, site of Algee, i. 299 
— - di San Manno, ii. 416 

San Vincenzo, ii. 202 

. — - della Tagliata, ii. 253 
di Trojatii. 222 

Torcanella, inn, i. 474 ; the Cainpnnari and 
their collection, ^4 — 481 ; tomb of the Cal- 
carello, 478 ; antiquity of the site, 481 ; S. 
Pietro, 482; local remains, 482 ; necropolis, 
483; Grotta Regina, 483 ; excavations, 484— 
487 ; pottery, 487 

Towers, of Fallen, i. 101—104; of Cosa, ii. 
248; double, i. 482; round, represented on 
an urn, ii. 448; look-out, on headlands, 216, 
246 ; in tumuli, i. 462 ; as prescribed by 
Yitruviua, 102; ii. 248 
Towns, Etrusoan, nameless, i. 166 ; ii. 208, 
243, 289. AVo Cities 
— engulfed by lakes, i. 69, 146 
Tragedies, Etruscan, i. lx. 

Tmjanus Fortus, ii. 222 
Travertine, used in polygonal ma8onn*,ii. 164, 
269 ; of Satumia, ; in the Cfyclopcan 
walls of Rusellra, 226 ; in the horizontal 
masonry of Ohiusi, 296, and Perugia, 417 
Treasure, traditions of hidden, i. 66, 78 
Treasuries of Greece, i. 266, 268, 386 ; ii. 122, 
164 

Treaty l^ween Etruria and Carthago, i. Ixi. 
Trees, conventional mode of representing, ii. 
323 

Treia, glen of, i. 90 ; junction with the Tiber, 
138 

Trevignano, i. 69 

Triclm^^in Etruscan tombs, i. 238, 248 ; ii. 

Trigie’ race of, ii. 316, 323, 366 
Tripods of bronze, i. 267 ; ii. 476, 480 
Triptolemok in winged car, u. 464, 473, 488 
Tiiiurrita, Villa, ii. 60 
Triumphs, Etruscan, ii. 177 

• Roman, derived ftem Etruria, ii. 177 ; 

description of, by Appian, agreeing with 
_ scenes on Etrusoan urns, 177 
TroUus, ii. 98, 114, 803,^ 424, 448, 470 
Trossulom, taken by Roman knights, ii. 81 ; 

not identical with Troilium, 31 
Trpv, Sesean gates of, i. 12; war of, shewn on 
Etruscan monunenta, 480; Ii. 03, 1^, 803; 
^onva8enii.81, 114 w 

Trumpet, Btima^, «r Ittunt, 1.. 333, 887'; ii. 
331, 412. 413, 476;iittintion of, 1. xxzv, 
xHv. ; ii. 62 

Tu^ulcha, an RtFoasaa ^emoa^ i 363 
Tullianum. ii. 122 " . « ^ 

TtmuLx, at Vsii, L ggi^lbiiteinMii 1233i «« 

&%%%!»»£& 

volttm, ii. Ktt; 


"/ V’'’'"’""'' ''"''■I' ''. 

Satiinna, m 

.•raetai,., 

11. -8(», 111 Ljdift, I uHS, 4o3 4.*)1 
not iiintationa of tents, Kx. ’ ’ ’ 

TuinicN, Etiiisian, i. Kiii.^ jl 
rujm).fi>lK'i y, lit IVpulouiii, 11 . 21C Coa.i, 

Tuian tlie EhuseSn j. M,.. 

Turiiinus, an Ktnisiaii artist, i. 2‘JO 
Tunna, (,r Thuima, the Ktnis. ,in Mc'k ur\ , i. 

lYii. ; rcpiisontod on minor*, n. 4^*2 4}^;j 
r»i«can Ollier of an biti c-tim-, 1. Ixv.; illustrated 
byinnmmiciita, 2t)2, 241, 277 
Tumiiiia, 1. 473. Set' T()M'anei.i.a 

luHMnica si-ma, i. Iwiv. ; 11 Si) 
lutni, or Tiitna, an Etinscan mime, ii 370 
Tutuliia, worn b\ pnosta, i lifitj; li. 434; by 
men, 51, 57; woin bv ixoim n, i. .‘{It;, 3,57. 
358,366, 368, 401); ii. St), 300, 405, 515; bv 
a dwarf, u. 332 ; bx a doitx , 427 ; i. 263 ^ 
Twelve Cities of tlu* Ktiiisi an Confi doru- 
tion,i. Exxi.; Vcii, i. 19, 28; Kalmi, lel^ 
112; Care, 231; Taiquinii, 418, 419; Vol- 
sinii, ii. 20; Voliitcnw, 138, Uuacllu«, 232 ; 
Vetulonia, 270; Clusium, 291; Airctium, 
380; Cortona, 400 ; Pernaia, 431 
Twelve Tables, the, i. 27, 92 
Typhon, the EtiUHcim, ii. 12 ; on Ktruwaii 
momiments, 1 . 168, 253, 328, 329, ii 12, 173 

. tomb of the, i. 327. See TAimvixii 

Tyrol, Etruscan relics in the, i. zxwii. 
T}Trhena sigilla, i, Lymv. 

Tyrrheiii, Etruscans so railed by the Greeks, 
i.xx.\v; confounded wit li the lVlasgi,x\.\iv. 
Tyirhenus, legiTid of, i. \x\v. 417 


Ulysses blinding Polyphemus, in a wall- 
painting, i. 349; on a vusi’, ii. 491 ; escap- 
ing from Polyphemus, on an i\ 01 y cup, li, 
362; with the Sirens, on Etiuscaii ums^ 
ii. 85, 93, 170; with Srilla, 304, 422> 
424, 448; with Circe, 93, 170, 360; slaying 
the suitors, 170, 360; Eti-uxcau legend 0 ^ 
399; luHiides, 482 

Umbrellas, on Etruscan monuments, i. 472 ; 
ii, 620 ; antiquity of, 330 ; in a tomb at 
Chiusi, 330 

Umbri, the caiiiest inhabitants of Etruria, i. 
xxxiv. ; ii. 286; built Cainars or Clusium, 
292; Cortona, 399; ?erusia,434 
Umbr», on an Etruscan uni, ii. 328 ^ 

Umbrian inscription on a statue, u. 480; • 
bilingual with Latin, 466 
Umbro, the, iL 236 ^ 

TTmaaMiUMia of the Etnucaa coait,i. 431; 
it an, 8*8, *36, *4$ 
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rsiL. 

tastic with figures of women and dragons, 
310, 311 ; in the fom of a banqueting 
couch, 300 ; liko houses, 348 ; liko temples, 
i. 484; ii.30o, 366,440,486; like huts,!. 
Ixix., 27 ; ii. 457 ; numerous in one tomb, 
152, 153 ; i>>iinted and gilt, 153, 163, 305, 
360, 364, 376, 446, 447; of teira-cotta, i. 
480; ii. 106, 187, 305, 459; of bronze, 
522 ^crowned with •chaplets, i. 395; value 
of, as reconls, ii. 161 ; Wring Greek myths, 
92, 164, 455 ; at Florence, 89—95; at Vol- 
terra, 162—185; at Russcllm, 224; atChiusi, 
301—306 : at Cetona, 3l50 ; at Sarteaiio, 364; 
at Cittil la lUeve, 376—378; at Arezzo, 388 ; 
at Penigia, 422-424, 438-440, 446-448 ; 
at Rome, 454, 455 ; ut llologua, 522 
Usil, Etruscan name bf Phwbus, i. Ivii. ; ii. 
482 

Ustrinse, i. 456 ; diff'erent from 4gS 


V. 


Vaccakeccia, i. 32 

Vaccina, tho, i. 228 

Vada Yolatenuna, ii. 195, 201 

Yadimonian Lake, battles of, i. 142, 144. 423 ; 

Pliny s description of its flouting islands, 143 
Yado di Trosso, ii. 31 
' Yalca, la, i. 6 

Yalentano, i. 493 ; supposed by Canina to be 
Fanum Yoltumnn?, 494 
Valerias Antias, his legend of the Thrasmene, 
ii. 416 


Yalerj, Big., i. 481 
Vandalism, in Ii 


i Italy, i. 54, 450 

Yanth, an Etruscan demon, ii. 317, 504 
Yarro, his description of the tomb of Lars 
Porsena, ii. 346 

Vase, the Auubis, ii. 318 ; the Francois, it 113 
-115 


Yahen of Etruria, earliest are not painted, i. 
Ixxxvii., cv. ; of Veii, 39 ; of CuTe, 282 ; 
of Clusium, crowned with cocks, ii. 76, 78, 
312; of Yillanova, 514; how blackened, 
307; hearing Etruscan inscriptions, i. ci. 
cii. ; inscribed with the Etruscan alphabet, 
i. 172, 271 ; ii. 224 ; with an unknown tongue, 

i. xcviii. ; imitations of Greek vases, ci., cv. ; 
names of the various shapes, cvi. 

Greek, found in Etruria, i. Ixxxviii., 

cv. ; paintc^ classified aecor^ng to stylra, i. 
Ixxxviii. ; Egyptian, or Asiatic, Ixzxviii. ; 
Doric, Ixxxix. ; Etruscan, or Tyrrhene, 
xci.; the * Perfect,’ xciii. ; the Decadence, 
xcv.; classified according to form and use, 
cvi.; ii. 460; why placed in tombs, i. zon.; 
Panathenaic, xcui. ; ii. 467; with Greek in- 
scriptions, i. c.; ii. 113, 462; with the 
Pelugio alphabet, i. 271; with Pelai^ 
hexameters, 273; <Mf Yeii, fix the date of the 
urt, 39; home-i^e, or imported, xoTiR.; 
commerce in, xcviii.; with eyes, 469, 471; 

ii. 473; opinions on, i. 471; adorned wiA 
wreaths. 395; the fYancois. ii. 113^115; 
restoration of, i. 469; mended by the andeiits, 
i. 400Mi' 470, 471 ; value of, i. xcrii.; btimi 
xcvL; red, of Anetium, ii. 888; foctery « 
Bomao, 30; of Sabina^ like those of Etn^ 
1 . 135; Muxrhine, xovii. 


VIA VEIESTANA. 

Vaults, in Etruscan tombs, ii. 338, 33^400 
450 ’ 

Yoientines, their skill as potters, i. 13, 40 
Veii, site of, i. 1 ; one of the Twelve cities, 28 • 
walls, 4, 5, 11, 12; gates, 9, 10, 12, 14; of 
brass, Ixxiv. ; Arx, 5, 25, 29 ; cuniculus of 
Camillus, 7, 8, 24; temple of Juno, 7* 
bridges, 10, 13, 14; Ponte Sodo, 11 ; extent 



— 42, 367; eolumbarium, 10; excavations 
31; pottery, 13, 39, 40, 282; Roman colony 
of, 16, 494 : Roman remsins, 4, 5, 16 
Yejovis, or Yedius, an Etruscan thunder- 
wielding god, i. Ivii. « 

Vel, or Vul, an Etruscan initial, i. 445: ii. 
139 

Velathri, ii. 139, 190 

Velchas, tomb of the, i. 336, 346 

Volimnas, tho Etruscan form of Yolumnius, ii. 

438 ; tomb of, 437 
Velinia, ii. 439 

Velletri, ii. 139 ; arehaie reliefs found at, i. 

Ixxii., 220, 310 
Velsina, ii. 20 

Yelthur, an Etruscan family, i. 387. 477 ; ii. 
17,83,199 

Venus, culled Turan, by the Etrusoami, L Ivii. 

Aphakitis, shruie and lake of, ii 110 

and Cupid, in bronze, i, 415; and 

Adonis, on mirrors, ii. 420, 430 
Yeientum. i. 494 

Yermiglioli, Cav.,ii. 433, 487; Jus answer to 
Sir W. Betham, 441 ; his death, 127 
Vermilion, the conventional hue of gods and 
heroes, i. 247, 312, 477 ; ii. 90 
Verona, Etruscan inscription fomd at, i. 
xzxviii. 

Yertumnus, an Etruscan god, i. Ivii. piL 83 
Yerule, sewers of, ii. 251 
Yesentum, i. 494 ; ii. 30 
Yesi, tomb of the, i. 339 
Vestibule, to a tomb, i. 120 ; at Osne, 277' . 
Yetornensis, Massa, ii. 198, 199 ' 

Yeti, tomb of tho, ii. 446 
Yotralla, i. 80. 194 ; inn at, 194] gifide,' |96 
Yetulonia, mlsely placed at Yltm, 1. 151 ; 
at Yulci, 446; at Castiglion BemiatB,' B. 
196; in the mountains near Oompifl^u^ 
206 ; at Campiglia itself, 220; at JinMSuyr 
its neighboumood, 198; at OEhettlla^ 08; 
at Castagneto, 02 ; at Oo^na 
223; most probably near — 
size of, 265 ; local remaiaa, fMf j 
269 ; insignia of Empire { 
maritime character of, 272 ; 
monumental evidmee, 278; < 
to, 272; destruction of, naM 
Via JEmilia, ii. 5M 
Amerina, i. 86, 102, 

--AppULi7456r SL7- ^ 

— Aur^ i. 221 , , 2 W 4 

489; ii. 202/211719 
-Casiia,i.2,5^«|4 
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* VIBBITNA. , 

“• 

Vicarello, large find of coins at, i. 60 ; ii. ! 
Vico, Lago di, i. 416 

Vicus Matrini, i. 79 ' 

Vignanello, i. 121 I 

Villanova, cemetery of, ii. Sri-SIT 
Vir^n-toipbs, i. 26o, 088, 390 ; ii. 27 
\ isconti, on the Grotta Torlonui, i. 277 ' 

Visor, Etr^can, ii. 476 ‘ 

ViTBEBO, i. 160; supposed to bo Fanum 
Yoltumnn, 161; mow pwbablv Sumna, 
lo2 ; ancient remains, 152 ; the Ijnxxichelu 
collection. 163; inn, 166; half of the Noi^ 
eWan pedinumt, 200; road from VetralU, 
193 ; from Toscanella to, 488 
VitorcUiano, singular privilege of, i. 163; 

peopled from Nofthia, 204 
Vitruvius, his definition of emplecton masonry, 
i. 80; on the monuments of Ferentum, 161 ; 
on^city-gates, 101 ; ii. 148, 251 ; on touers, 

Vittori, his work on Bomarzo, i. 172 
Vitozzo, i. 601 

VoLATBRBA, one of the Twelve, i. xxii.; ii. 
138; site of the city, 137 ; history, 138 : agery 
138 ; Etruscan name, 139; maiitime cnarac- 
ter, 138 ; defended by Cicero, 139 ; walls, i. 
13, 80; ii. 138, 146-149; at Sta Ghiara, 146; 
at the Seminarto, 149 ; Porta olV Aroo, 140; 
Porta di Diana, 147 ; urns of, in the Gampo 
Sante at Pisa; 72; in the Ufiizi at Florence, 
90 ; in the Museum of Voltorra, 161 ; in the 
Gregorian Musoum, 466; their date, i. 
Ixxvi.; ii. 164, 186; jewellery, 191; pot- 
tery, 77i 188 ; sarcoph^i in the Museum, 
183; bronzes, 166, 189; warrior in relief^ 188; 
size of the city, 149; amphitheatre, 149; 
Piscina, 150; Terme, 160; necropolis, 161 ; 
Grotta de’ Marmini, 161; tomb of the 
CiocinoD, 162; ThoU, 164; excavations, 166, 
167, 168, 160 ; Greek coins, 166 ; Buche de* 
Saracini, 158 ; Saline, 196; scenery, 166; 
Porte a Selci, 186. i^roVoLTEBiu. 

Volnins, ii. 439. Seo Volumnius 
Volpajo, ii. 369 

Volzci, subject to Etruria, i. xxviii. 446 
Volscian reliete from Velletri, L Ixxii. 220, 
810 

VoLsiNii, histoiy of, iL 20; castles, 19; Etrus- 
can name. 20; ooln8,20; one of the Twelve, 
20; two thousand statues, 21 ; insurrection 
of slaves, 21, 22, 32: site of, 23; Etrus- 
can city destroyed, 23 ; local renuuns, 28, 
26 ; temple of Nortia, 24; amphitheatre, 26; 
exeaverim26; lakeof, 19^29; islands, 
29; miteole, 28; quarries, i. 161, 493; iL 
29. 

Volte, nmnater, ii. 22, 178 
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WOMPX. 

templc-urn, 440; decorations. 411 : fumi- 
tunc, 444; the yelimnaa fomily, 441; date 
of the tomb, 445 ; another torao of tlie, 4 13 
Voliiiuiims, or VolniiH, a writer of Eti useim 
tragedies, i. lx. ; ii. 430 
Votive oflerings, ii. 108, 109, 450, 483 
' willed Sethlans by tlie EtriihCims, 1, 
Ivii. ; il. 482 ; worshipped at IVnisiiu 436 
Yulci, retentlyredisci>vcied,i. 137, 447; grand 
budge and anuedliet, 440--444 ; site of iho 
eity, 411 ; no liistorv, 44 1; Elniscaii ehanie- 
ter of the name, 41 1; roiinectnm ^\ith the 
Aolsti, 445; ii. 261; Ihnnau remains, i. 411, 
4411; necropoIiH, 418, 451 : tomh of Hie Smi 
and Moon, 274, 44H; painted toinlw, ItO, 
4&3; the Gucumellii, 4.)2; Grotta d’ Isidn, 
457; painted raws, 461—463; eompawd 
with those* of Tarquinii, 462; golil and 
jejfcllcry, 463, ii. 485; inscription, 487; 
terra-cottas, i. 463 ; broiiycs, 460 , frescoes, 
ii. 603—508 


Wailixo-womex. i. 323; ii. 301, 316, 360; 
why they bt‘at their breasts, and tore their 
flesh, i. xevi. ; ii. 301 

Wullaehia, torque found in, i. xxxvii. , 

VTariiors, figures of, ii. 87, 10.5, 111, 491; 

reliefs of, 106, 12.5, 188, 315 
Warrior-tombs, i, 37, 268, 388, 418, 414, 455 
Water-channels in roads, i. 80, 119, 209, 214; 
il. 13 

in the ainphithoatre of Siitri, i. 73 

in tombs, L 77; ii. 411 

Water-snakes on Etruscan monuments, i. 108 
B^uthen, Mr., on the arches in Egyptian 
tombs,!. Ixvii.; on tho origin of lieialdry, 
i.286 ^ 

Weapons, Etruscan, ii. 476 ; in tombs, i. 267 ; 

discovery of, in a lake, ii. 100 
Welckor, Prof., on Vulci, i. 46.3 
Wcll-toiiibs, i. 162, 183; ii. 312, .336, 840, 311, 
366,618,522,530,640 

— earthenware lining to, ii. 494 

Westphal, on tho Novem Fagi, i. 60; on site 
of Gravisoffi, 431 

Wheel on Etruscan coins, ii. 402, 427 
Whorls of terra-cotte, ii. 616 
Wild-beasts, sepulchral emblems, i. 391 ; ii. 
77, 114; on the lamp of Cortona, 404; on 
462; i. xc. 

Wilkinson, Sir G., on Egyptian tombs with 
arched roofii, i. Ixvii. ; his description of 
the tomb at Beni Has^ ii. 133 ; of the 
tomb of the fieliefii, at Cervetri, i. 263, 
266 

Windows in tombs, i. 208, 2^ 238; in a 
shaft opening into tombe, U, 336 
, Winee of^tnirin, i. 19, 230, 436, 493 ; U. 19, 
66,871,380 

Wings, attribittes of g^ and demona, L 196, 
29v297,848,368,364;iL66,94 
W^ Sig. B. ds^ fxcBvntiotti nt OzbeteHo, iL 

Wolviior3onSterLiaU6 
WooiBfi, trotteuat of, in Etah, I hiv.; 
dqmlity with awii, 610: gxond by tbt 
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ADDENDA TO VOL. II. 


Pagt 14, to mtt 6 — A tomb at Sovnna was fouml to contain a nwkinco of 
. electron, the mixed metal, an uiij/uentarium of alabaster in tho 
form of a woman’s bust, in imitation of the Egyptian, like those 
*!&om the Ms-tomb, Vulci, sonfc lekythi in tho Corinthian style, 
and a small figure of blue fn^t, with hieroglyphics, n.<eognir.cd 
bv*Lcpsius as real EgyptiW,’*f the 2(ith dynasty, or la-twetm ^ 
6?S and '827 b.o. Such’ figures wi'n- callctl “ ahechit," or “ an- 
swerers,” <4^ were placed in tombs to serure for tho souls of 
the deceased certain advantages in the otlier world. Ann. InsU 
1876, p. 242.— llelhig. 

Page 106— .Since tho description in the text was written, tho Etruscan 
Museum at Florence has received some imixH-tant ailditions; 
among them an interesting collection of 1)ronze8 recently found 
near Telamone, and exhiinted by Signor Yivarelli of 1>iatoja. 
Also a large stone sarcophagus witli a gable roof, at each angle 
of which is a sphinx conchant, and on the ridge at each end a 
lion. Beneath each of these beasts is a largo human face in 
relief, the central one, ift one pediment, living a male, llankul by 
two females ; in the opposite pediment a female fare, between 
two of the other sex. Whether flie lions and sphinxes are 
supposed to be protecting the souls of the iicrsons here portra^c^ 
or to be regatding tlieir heads as tlicu- prey, is not easy to 
determine. This singular sarcophagus is from Onieto. But tlic 
most important monument of Etruscan anthiuity newly acquired 
is a large sarcophagus from Chius, with a female hp'™ “ 
life-stoe ^lining on the lid, too interest of wluch Um not m toe 
lieiAty of her form, which is deficient m «y>7«‘'y; ‘'"/XZ 
arms being of unequal length, but m the admimble “ 
it presento of toe costume and decorations of an E‘niseanjady 

The weU-known effigy on the “Aphunei” sarcopha^ 

bUa. "»AI- 1» «»> <•”. s 

' "tfcof the family of Sejanus, toe latter 

Her eye. mid 

» fillet of yellow flowers circles her brow, 

t white Wlo ehort ®eves, 

JSSn vsnd^ IWKler of Tyrisn pur^e wmd 
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(just as Proserpine is represented in tlie woodcuts at p. 351 
Vol. ,1., and at p. 58 of. Yol. II.), but sbowte also a broad 
lonj^dinal stripe of the same purple on ea^ (IMe of her body 
down to her" very feet. Her liwmtion is also white, with a dtej) 
flurple border, and a girdle of gold cloth, studded with rubies, is 
.tied beneath her bosom, terminating in tassels of the same. Her 
sandals are also of pintle, with soles of gold, and an emerald 
clasp between the" and second toe. '^Shc wears efftrings, 
necklace Snd bropch of gold, with a Medusa’s head in th^kst, a 
bracelet and ariplet in a double chain of the same metal studded 
with rubies on her right arm,*witli which she is drawing her veil 
forward ; but she wears, no rings on that hand. Her left hand, 
however, in which ah jjto dlr & miiTor, or more probalKly tablets, 
circled with a gold bejjicHkfiaddden with rings, a massivo one on 
her thumb, one also hnger respectively, none 

on the middle, but two dniSo wedding botn of large size 

and set with rubies. Her figure displays no gilding, tlie gold in 
every case being represented by yefiiow paint. She reclines on 
two cushions, the upper being yellow, to represent cloth of gold, 
with purple stripes, and a deep gold fringe ; the lower of purple, 
with narrpw white stiipes, anj a purple fritee. Her urn is 
deoerated with bastard Ionic columns, alternating with bossed 
phialai and sunflowers, which glow with red, yellow, purfde and 
green in' all their original btilliancy. This inoBument is perhaps 
the finest specimen of Etruscan polychromy yet brought to light. 


Page 178, to note 8. — If is a mis-statement that ithere is *‘no recorded 
evidence ” of the practice of Jiumon sacrificea Imong the Etrus- 
cans, for Macr^hius (Saturn. 1. 7) informs us ^that boys were 
sacrificed by TfFqi^jnius fiupearbus to Mania, the mother of the 
Lares, but that tliis custom was abolished by Junius Brutus after 
the expulsion of that tyrant, and the heads oL garlic and poppies 
offered in' iheir stead. ^ . 

Page 200, to note ^5. — In 187t a ^ ifratum of tin was discoveisd in the 
. se^ondoiy limestone in theToggio del Fumacchio near Oampi^ia, 

• * ^h traces of ancient workings. Deceit’s MUllem^. p. 256. For 
the old copper*mines in the Poggio Caporciano, see Targioni 
Tozzetti, I. p. 214. « 

Page to the “ bronze divinity from Buscllee.” See ft Paper on tins 

** Antique Statuette ” by iSi, C., W. King, M.A., of TrinHy 
College, in Vol. IV. of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society’s ComK ■\ 
municationB. • # V ^ * 

Page 809, to note 6. — Snee note wat in ^riiifc,'^)iavelH 

tion»4>£ Trojan antiquities at the Soutff Ken8ingtott^fciBei;mj,aM^ 
hesitation in declaring my finiToe^f t haiJR 
pot ^erc exhibit^ hears tne flee of an owfeMlVmat aypo^ 
marked with*ey» are attempts, more or ]|||^ad% at the , 
a^tatioh of the mnan face, 

have a strict .^analogy Kiinnict||t|^M 

’ they fie really cinemy pots, tliey ^ tvt new 

sorlih, 'Which, at the nariod to they 


^ been used as a necropbils. We wd thm 
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that thia primitive people made a practice of huryin^? their <lcad 
witliin their walls, or that the city they inhabited wcnpiwl a dif- 
fereiit site. The upright projections on some o£ tlu' pots, 

Dr. Schliemaim takes for the wingff of his ima}*inary owl, nml 
which are much more like horns, appear to me to he mere Imndles. 


Page 447, to note 6. — ^Whether Lucius Accius, the writer of tragedies, and 
of the lioinan aamals in ver^ who lived in the second ceptnry 
* n.c., and'ls often quotctl by cresro, Macrohii)^, and others, was of 

, Etruscan origin, we are not told, but it is prohahlo cnnngli. 


Page 495, to note 3.— Similar ware has been discovered actually beneath 
the foundations of the walls of ScTvius Tullius, near the Villa 
JCaserta, mked with fragment|ipf white unglnzcd pottery hearing 
painted bands, and witl^ fliri^jj^ruments. It bean* a close analogy 
to the pottery of Alba Lonjfcvitli which it is probably coeval, and 
lUiHst b^ prior to the Scfvius, Bull. Inst. 1875, p. 2.10. 
De Rossi. 


Page 


503 to note 9,**-Since, writing the above, I have ascertained, on the 
autlmritviof a renowned Egyptologist,- that the hieroglyphics on 
these bowls are not legible as Egyptian, and are theref(»re mere 
irnit^ftons, and in all probability Phoenician, as Dr. llelhig main- 


tains. , 

Pmrn, to «oio 2.-But the otWoh broa*e<l by Profe«Bor ‘Antome 
^ Director -oi the Museum at Palermo, appears 

consistent with probabiUty-that th^ whorls 
hmiSti, AMn, to keep the threads of tlic worp stmiglit m an 
upri^t loom. Bull. Inst 1864, p. 96<. 
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10, lino S ftom the bottom, far ** ai no V( 
„• «8, note^'a^ Hue t,for “p. llt“ read “p. 
15, line 8, for “baaoni," rend *'f>hordl. 




rttte “an of no very early date." 


80. 

M. 


> 05. 

, 110 . 


88. „ 8,>br “Mwnftd," fwtil **MH?nadB.” 

85, „ 20, /or "fonr,’* retul “eight.** 

85, „ 30, /or “tliat," m»rl “one." ^ a 

G, for ** The other three coses,'* read “Three otlier cases.** 

25,/n' (ha mdeim “ One of tlie cineiajy unis . . . bears, ha!* rend “ Forode cliibrary 
uni, foniierly ut Chinsl, but said to luve been transflmeii to ihls Colll^tlon, I looked 
ill vain. It bears, &c.** ^ ^ ^ . . 

12, /or “are," nod “wei'Sif* , ' 

„ 18,/or “ the latter,*’ r&ul “those objects," and/or “fonner," read ** trees.*' 

„ 132, tb note 7, add * HenielideB. ap. Athcn. xii 5." ’’v. . 

„ 180, note 1,/or “ clesiiatAinK Bellerophon to Lyda," reeul “ making advance to BelleroidiA.** 
.. 190, line 3 from the bottom, /or “buckle,** «w<l**5knncklB.'’ 

„ 387, note 3, line 2, ojter “ 218," add “ Bull Inst. 1870, p. 152.” 

845, In th'e quotation from Vfigll, for “ Ut quoudan," rend “ Ut quondam. 

„ 416, nc^i, /or augmentative, rend “derivative.” 

„ 428, llhe IS^ibr “ lett thigh," rcwl “ right ttilgh." 

„ 481, note 5, aid “ Bull lust 1858. p. 01, et spr/.-^nestabilc." 

442, line 11 from the bottom, /or “ciiiietar,"mul “cimeter.** 

7, /or “B.agUone," n-wZ “Baglioiii.** 

11 from tho* bottom, /or ** thiaiKkoi,,'* read “cvavaAot." 

8 from the bott 9 m,/ir the eetUenoe **but iliis one, 4m.," rmd “but Hilq One from a 
tbtnb at Vului does not yield In beauty to any yet known, save to tHt xinAnm onO 
in the Klrcherian Museum.” ^ 

SI, for the tenUnoe “ These decorations, 4tc.,” wad “These bowls appemr to %e pnHsl^ 
Egyptiw, bat are now pronounced to be mere imitations by FhecnfCian artists.** 
567, note 9i line 1 In the second colmnn, after “ Cf.” timrt “ Liv, I. 65.” t * * 

514, line 4 from the bottom, for “ At a later period," read “ In tlioie of a latei' period” 

635, „ 2,>br“flie ossuary," read “the ossuary pot" 

636, t, JV/or“ one exception,” read “very few exception! " / 


£480, 


.486, 


EUD. 


^i» 0 Br, aenneWf k 00., 
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